
SOME SELECT OPINIONS ON THE NEW INDIAN ANTIQUARY 


The New Review, August 1938 (Vol. Vt!l, No. 44). — Here is a New Indian 
Antiquary, exceedingly well produced, a credit to the sturdy spirit of enter- 
prise oF its . . . . Editors all the articles come up to the standard of 

scientific research which is to be the journal’s hallmark the names 

of the contributors . . . are by themselves a high commendation to the new 
enterprise. 

Hindu, June 26, 1938. — When the Indian Antiquary died after half a century of 
pioneering and distinguished service, the field of Oriental Research became 
bereft of a monthly journal. The output of Research today and the 
handicaps in seeking publication in the few Quarterlies in- the field justify 
the appearance of this new Research Monthly, commemorating in its name 
the services of the old Indian Antiquary. This venture is hardly a surprise 
from such energetic scholars as the editors. Dr. Katre and Mr. 0ode, and 
such enterprising publishers as the Karnatak Publishing House, Bombay. 
The journal is excellent in print, paper and get-up. 

Geheimrat Prof. Dr. W. Geiger/ Munchen, Neubiberg : — I was very much 
pleased when I received by post the first ten parts of the New indian 
Antiquary edited by you. Accept my most cordial thanks for this very kind 
and valuable present which is all the more appreciated by me since I am 
living in the country without easy access to a great library besides my own 
books. I at once perused the parts, examining their contents, and I saw with 
great pleasure that they are a rich mine of information about Indian 
Antiquity. I heartily congratulate you on having so successfully begun your 
task and*l trust it will also be continued in the same manner. . . . 

1 always felt conscious of the fact that Indology could be best furthered 
by a sincere co-operation of Indian and European scholarship.. We are living 

too far from your wonderful country but we may perhaps place at 

your disposal scientific methods developed in Europe. I see with the utmost 
satisfaction that these methods have been accepted and made use of by the 
Indian pandits, and that jusf.in the modern times research work is flourishing 
and ever increasing and advancing in India itself. 

The Journal of the Siam Society, Bangkok, vol. XXX, pt. Ill, August 1938: 
We have received for review two numbers of the first volume of the 
New Indian Antiquary, the management of which is to be congratulated upon 
the happy choice of the name of a well-known periodical which had 

ceased publication some five years ago the journal is intended to fill 

a much needed gap .... and to provide a medium of expression for research 

scholars To judge from the two numbers under review the journal 

should be welcome in all Indological quarters. 

Professor Dr. Hanns Oertel, Munchen My congratulations on the successful 
completion of the first volume of the New Indian Antiquary the March 
number of which 1 just received. . The bibliographical notices on Current 
literature and the Survey Articles which y6u contemplate for the second 
volume will be a most welcome addition. I wish you ail success in your 
work and hope it will receive the suppact which it richly deserves. 
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PRESENTATION TO PROFESSOR F. W. THOMAS 

In the last issue of the New Indian Antiquary we have made a brief 
reference to the publication of a Volume of Eastern and Indian Studies (as 
Volume No. 1 of the Extra Series iof this Journal) presented to 
Prof. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. on his 72nd birth-day, the 21st of March 1939. 
In this connection it is necessary to acquaint our readers a little with the 
genesis and completion of this project in the happy manner desired by us 
and our Publishers. 

In November 1937 we were busy with the work of founding the New 
Indian Antiquary. In this connection we discussed with Mr. M. N. Kulkarni, 
the Manager of the Kamatak Publishing House, the idea of presenting the 
above volume, now an accomplished fact, to Prof. F. W. Thomas C.I.E., 
whose visit to India for the purpose of presiding over the ninth Session 
of the All India Oriental Conference at Trivandrum in December 1937 
was then announced by the organizers of the Conference. Mr. Kulkarni 
having readily expressed his willingness to cany out our idea we were encour- 
aged to proceed further with it by organizing a responsible Festschrift 
Committee consisting of Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K. Aiyangar of Madras, 
Dr. V. S. Sukthankar of Poona, Dr. S. K. De of Dacca' and Dr. L. Sarup 
of Lahore, for the purpose of inviting contributions to the Festschrift from 
scholars in India, Europe and America. Due publicity was given to the 
Appeal issued by this Committee inviting Contributions from Scholars repre- 
sentative of the different branches of Oriental learning as will be seen from 
the list of contents of the published Volume. In the meanwhile Prof. Thomas 
paid his intended visit to India and after this work at Trivandnim in con- 
nection with the Oriental Conference toured through the whole of India 
visiting Poona twice during this tour. We acquainted him with our project 
of the Festschrift and the actual progress made by us with the spontaneous 
co-operation of his Indian and Foreign friends and admirers. 

The last date for receiving papers for inclusion in the Festschrift was 
31st October 1938. We were sorry to receive a few papers after this date 
which unfortunately could not be included in the volume now published but 
which would be published in due course in the regular issues of the New 
Indian Antiquary. 

The Kamatak Printing Press lost no time in composing the entire matter 
of the Volume in an efficient, elegant and expeditious manner in spite of the 
complicated nature of printing in view of the fact that some of the papers 
included in the volume were written in German, French and Italian. It is 
highly creditable to the Press and its energetic and enterprising Manager 
Mr. M. N. Kulkarni that they made short work of this arduous task requir- 
ing continuous and careful work in spite of the regular work of publishing 
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the monthly issues of the New Indian Antiquary. The published volume 
includes a Foreword from the Editors, a bust photograph of Prof. Thomas 
with his autograph, the letter of presentation signed by the Editors and the 
Members of the Festschrift Comimittee, dated 21st of March 1939, List of 
Honours conferred on Prof. Thomas up-to-date, a Biographical Note on 
Prof. Thomas by Dr. H. N. Randle, the present Librarian of the India 
Office Library, London, 48 papers on varied subjects by Scholars, among 
whom are Indian, American, and European, a Bibliography of the Pub- 
lished Philological writings of Prof. Thomas which number 217 (from 1891 
to 1939) with an Index to this Bibliography as also a list of contents of the 
entire volume. 

Owing to the delay caused by postal transit in getting some of the proofs, 
corrected in time it was expected that the entire volume may not reach Oxford 
on the 21st March 1939, the 72nd birth-day of Prof. Thomas. The Editors,, 
therefore, thought it advisable to send a souvenir brochure containing all the 
features of the volume detailed above except the actual papers. Such a 
Souvenir was immediately prepared and despatched on the 14th of March 
1939 so as to reach in time the hands of Dr. E. H. Johnston, the present 
Boden Professor of Sanskrit at the Oxford University in succession to^ 
Prof. Thomas, who is a contributor to the Festschrift and who was kind 
enough to represent us in offering it perscmJly to the worthy recipient of 
the volume on his birth-day. After the despatch of this Souvenir the follow- 
ing Cable of Congratulations was sent by us to Prof. Thomas : — 

*‘Pray accept hearty congratulations greetings on your 72nd Birth-day. 
May you attain full hundred prayed for by Indian Rishis. Festschrift follow- 
ing shortly.” 

What happened subsequently at Oxford will be be^ gathered from the 
letter of Prof. Thomas dated 21st March 1939 which waS' received by the 
Editors on the 27th Mardi 1939 : — 

“ I cannot let this day pass without writing a line to inform you that the’ 
souvenir brochure which you so thoughtfully designed has punctually arrived 
and that its early receipt is singularly welcome as furnishing the names of 
all those who as Editors, Committee and Contributors have co-operated in. 
a signal manifestation of friendly, far too friendly, appreciation of my efforts 
in the cause of Indianism. I am now able not only to feel encouraged by the- 
generous sentiment so felicitously conveyed in the letter of presentation, to 
which I shall now be replying, but also to indulge in some pleasing antici- 
pation of the contents of the volume which, to judge from the brochure, will, 
reflect great credit upon the publishers and the printer likewise. 

I will not add anything to this brief acknowledgement, which will be' 
followed by a fuller expression of my grateful thanks, except to mention that 
the presentation was made yesterday occasion for a Dinner to which I was. 
invited by the Fellows of my College, Balliol, and at which, in the presence 
of distingui^ed friends and; scholars from outside, Professor Johnston gave 
an account of your generous .efforts and their outcome, thereby initiating, as. 
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I hope, a favourable anticipation of the New Indian AntiQucrys first Extra 
publication. 

With grateful thanks also for the telegram of Congratulations upon my 
birth-day and in anticipation of soon being able to write more adequately etc.*^ 

The above letter was suitably replied to by the Editors ; in the meanwhile 
they received a letter dated 24th March 1939 from Prof. E. H. Johnston 
as follows : — 

“The Committee, which sponsored the preparation of a Festschrift to 
my distinguished predecessor in the Boden Professorship, Professor F. W. 
Thomas, C.I.E., for his seventy-second birth-day, laid on me the agreeable 
but onerous duty of presenting the volume to him. As the contributors were 
scattered all over the world, the customary procedure of arranging a depu- 
tation for the purpose could not be followed ; but when the Fellows of Balliol 
College, to which the Boden Professorship is attached, heard of the honour 
to be done to their former colleague, they immediately expressed the wish to 
give a dinner in celebration of the occasion. This was arranged on the eve 
of his birth-day so as not to clash with other engagements. ... A distinguished 

set of guests were invited by the Master and Fellows of the College, Among 

those who attended may be named Professor R. L. Turner, Director of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies in the University of London, Dr. H. N, 
Randle, Librarian to the India Office, and Professor D. S. Margoliouth, 
Director of the Royal Asiatic Society. In the unavoidable absence of the 
Master, the chair was taken by Dr. Cyril Bailey, Public Oiator to the Uni- 
versity, and he was supported by many of the Fellows and other well-known 
personalities in Oxford^ among whom may be mentioned Sir Alan PiM, Sir 
Richard Burn and Sir Vemey Lovett, 

After the usual loyal toast, Dr. Bailey explained the occasion for the 
dinner and referred feelingly to the affection and respect with which Professor 
Thomas was regarded by the Fellows of Balliol. I then rose to emphasise 
the special significance of the presentation. After dealing briefly with 
Professor Thomas’ many-sided knowledge and his achievements in so many" 
and various departments of learning with respect both to Sanskrit and to 
Indian studies gaierally I pointed out that there were other motives for the 
preparation of this volume besides admiration for his work as a scholar. 
For five and twenty years his work in the India Office Library had been 
solely directed to the advancement of Sanskrit learning in all parts of the 
world and had made that great institution the chief centre of research into 
all things Indian. This was exemplified by the fact that no book of im- 
portance on these subjects appeared during that period which did not con- 
tain an acknowledgment of help rendered by him. But in addition to the 
peculiar feeling of gratitude which he had thus aroused among scholars of 
every continent, this volume bore witness to the veneration and respect, which 
were universally felt for him by his Indian colleagues and which found such 
remarkable expression during his recent tour in that country. Reference was 
made in particular to the courtesy and helpfulness which he invariably dis- 
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played in his correspondence with all research workers, whether in or outside 
India. In the absence of the volume I then presented him with a cable of 
birth-day good wishes from the contributors, and his health was drunk enthu- 
siastically, In reply Professor Thomas conveyed his grateful thanks to the 
contributors to the volume and dealt at some length with various aspects of 
Sanskrit studies, paying a detailed tribute to the varied learning and wide 
culture of his master, Edward Cowell, the first Professor of Sanskrit at 
Cambridge. 

The proceedings terminated at a late hour, and on the following day I 
had the honour of presenting the volume to him, I should like to add that 
the fact that this volume originated in India among a group of Indian 
sdiolars will, in my opinion, serve to cement the good feeing that so happily 
prevails already between Indian and English Sanskrit scholars”, 

We fully endorse Prof. Johnston’s views regarding the significance of 
the presentation of the Festschrift ' to Prof. Thomas, the ^ide, friend and 
philosopher of Oriental Research for the last half a century, whose enlivening 
and genial presence in our midst having already cemented the bonds of 
disinterested scholarship between Indian and Foreign Indologists, as evinced 
by the present Festschrift, will still continue to radiate its beneficial influence 
in the many years to come. We also feel confident that Prof. Johnston, 
a worthy successor of Prof. Thomas in that world-renowned chair of Sanskrit 
learning at Oxford, having already helped us to cement the prevailing good 
feeling between Indian and English Sanskrit Scholars by the presentation of 
the Festschrift to Prof. Thomas on our behalf, will not mind any further 
encroachment on his valuable time and energy in connection with our im- 
mediate work on the New Indian Antiquary which has just been launched 
full sail on the high seas of research with a year’s mooring in the port. 

S. M. Katre 
P. K. Code 



ON THE NATURE OF SUBLATION ^ 


By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI 

The concept of sublation figures Iargel7 in Advaita epistemology and 
metaphysics. Its implications, however, are not always clear. Truth sub- 
lates error ; the noumenal sublates the phenomenal ; knowledge sublates nes- 
cience. The world must be constituted of nescience, it is argued, since know- 
ledge is said to sublate the world and all other bonds ; and only of nescience 
and its products is sublation by knowledge intelligible. 

The prima facie meaning of sublation in all such cases is destmction. 
Knowledge, we say, destroys ignorance ; and since ignorance and nescience 
are largely used interchangeably, it is the destruction of nescience that is 
understood by its sublation. Even on this view, nescience has necessarily to 
be treated as positive ; for it is common sense that you can destroy what is, 
not what is not. Unfortunately for the claims of common sense, the Indian 
Logician admits a variety of non-existence prior to the production of an effect 
and destmctible by that production, the pragabhava of the effect ; and ignor- 
ance as the anterior non-existence of knowledge may be destroyed by know- 
ledge. That nescience is positive and not to be confused with the pragabhdva 
of knowledge, the Advaitin labours hard to establish ; with his success we 
are not concerned for the moment ; suffice it to note that nescience is a posi- 
tive entity which holds undisputed sway until the rise of its adversary, know- 
ledge. In the case of this bhdva-paddrtha, it is legitimate for us to ask what 
happens to it on destruction. If we were treating of ignorance as absence of 
knowledge, our question might be meaningless ; it is bad enough to ask what 
happens to the non-existent ; it would be worse still to raise such a question 
about its destmction. But when nescience is destroyed, does it become non- 
existent ? Perhaps so, but what does the statement mean ? When wood is 
destroyed, it does not merely cease to be ; it becomes ashes. A living person 
when destroyed becomes a decaying corpse. Nothing existent merely ceases 
to exist ; it ceases to exist in that form under those conditions. Not even 
physical darkness is barely destroyed by light ; it shifts from hemisphere to 
hemisphere or room to room ; it expands or contracts ; it never merely ceases 
to be. One of the arguments for the positive character of physical darkness 
{tamos) is that if it were negative and destroyed by light, there would be no 
explanation of the sudden re-obscuration by darkness when the light is with- 
drawn. The same argument will show that properly speaking there is no 


* This paper, intended for the Volume of Indian and Eastern Studies presented 
to Prof. F. W. Thomas, was received late for inclusion in that volume, and is there- 
fore printed here. — S. M. K. 
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destmction at all of tamas. And what applies to tamos may apply equally 
to its analogue, avidyS-. The sublation of nescience must consist not in a 
wiping out, but in a transformation. 

Let us look a little closer at the sublation of delusions and dreams. The 
rope-cognition sublates the snake-cognition. In both stages we have cogni- 
tion ; the content of the earlier is a partially apprehended presentation as 
something straight or coiled ; this partial content instead of sticking to the 
rope-whole where it belongs, marches off to play independent pranks, joins 
hands with remembered aspects of a snake and masquerades as a snake. When 
the rope is cognised as really such, what happens is that the partially similar 
content is duly brought back under control, made to consort with its proper 
associates, and transformed into the rope-content. While the part is brought 
back under control, the supplementation is transformed from the erroneous to 
the truthful. And what is truthful will be found in the last resort to be a 
matter of the degree of coherence. So that once again we see but the whole 
exercising its ascendancy over and transforming the part. 

Again, as Gaudapada has shown, it is abstractly possible to treat dream 
as sublating waking cognition just as much as waking is thought to be the 
sublater of dreams. The dream-water cannot quench waking thirst ; but the 
water of waking experience is no more useful in quenching the dream-thirst. 
There is nevertheless a justification for the treatment of waking as the sub- 
later of dream, not vice versa; the relative universality of the former, as 
compared with the purely personal and private character of the latter, makes 
of waking a more coherent whole, capable of dominating and subordinating 
other aspects of experience. If the problem were that of annulment of one 
kind of experience by the other, we should be left with little or no guidance 
as to which is sublater and which sublated. Such uncertainty, however, is 
only a theoretical possibility, not a fact. And that is so, because sublation 
means not destruction but control by a larger whole and a transformation into 
the substance of that whole. 

The distinction of three kinds of reality {sattid) also presupposes this 
same idea. The lowest, the barely phenomenal exists only so long as the 
presentation lasts. Of such stuff are dreams and delusions. The next grade 
of reality is relatively more objective ; it subserves empirical usage ; it survives 
particular presentations in that it can be the object of cognition for the same 
person at various times or for various persons at the same time ; it is more 
extensive and also more harmonious than the private reality of dreams etc ; 
hence its ability to sublate the former; 

We now come to an apparent difficulty. Presumably, on the above line 
of reasoning, the sublater belongs to a higher grade of reality. This, however, 
is not always the case. The snake-delusion may be removed by the rope- 
cognition ; but it may also be removed by another delusion, that the presented 
object is a stick or a streak of water and so on. Further, what sublates the 
world of empirical usage {vyavahdra) , Brahman-intuition, is itself empirical 
ivydvahdrika) y not the absolute reality ; for Brahman-intuition is not Brah- 
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man. Hence no case can be made out that sublation is equivalent to subordi- 
nation or transformation. 

The difficulty is not insuperable ; and it is largely due to conceiving the 
three grades of reality, of Advaita tradition, as water-tight compartments. It 
is true that a delusion may be dispelled by a delusion but not by any delusion. 
The second delusion must take into account the clearly presented features of 
the first, while rendering a little more satisfactory account of other features. 
The presented colour and ^ape are not ignored in the stick-delusion, while 
it fits in better with the immobility of the presented object. If a stick-cog- 
nition which is thus more comprehensive and coherent than the snake-cog- 
nition, is itself a delusion, it is because of not reckoning with still other features 
cognisable on a closer approach. So too Brahman-intuition, though non-real, 
in so far as it seeks to envisage the real as the object in relation to something 
else, is yet the most comprehensive relational cognition that we can have ; 
for even while recognising the impropriety of treating Brahman as an object, 
we must admit that there can be no object falling outside Brahman, which is 
all that is, the sole real. Brahma-sak^atkara cannot be supplemented or trans- 
formed by any other relational cognition {vxttijnand) \ it can only be trans- 
formed into the svarupajnana that is Brahman. 

Here again, we can see a limitation for the view which holds sublater 
and sublated to be inimical or barely opposed in the popular sense. Brahma- 
sak^3tkara has to be transcended in Brahman ; it is itself a product of nes- 
cience, though its highest product ; it is that phase of avidya which helps us 
to cross over death. What is sublated by sdk^dtkdra, the empirically valid, 
etc., is also the product of avidya. The destroyer of the higher should not be 
incapable of destroying the lower ; he who can defeat a regiment will not fall 
back before a company thereof ; and for annulling even the prdtibhdsika delu- 
sive cogmtions etc., Brakma-sdksdtkdra should certainly have the capacity, 
though it may be analogous to breaking a fly on the wheel ; similarly, what 
sublates this final intuition should be capable of sublating lower forms of 
avidya. We are told however that svarupa-jndna far from dispelling ajnana, 
co-exists with the latter as its locus ; what sublates (and destruction is under- 
stood by sublation) is not svarupa-jndiia but vrtti-jndna. And the disappear- 
ance of the final intuition is not due to sublation either by another vrf ft (which 
may not be recognised without infinite regress) or hy svarupa-jndna (which 
cannot sublate) but to self-destruction. 

We are entitled to ask the Advaitin at this sage to stick to one uniform 
principle. If Brahma-saksdikdra. commits suicide, may we not legitimately 
envisage a similar process in lower grades of midydl Why should we 
not treat the snake-cognition, the dream-cognition and the world-cognition 
as merely commiting suicide, rather than as being transcended in and 
by other cognitions? It is not that there is no compelling cause what- 
soever ; all these cognitions are finite ; and cognitions may pine and die 
in despair at their being ever identical with or even equal to the objects 
cognised ; the snake-cognition is not a snake any more than Brahman-intui- 
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tion is Brahman. Once the possibility of self-redemption is admitted, there can 
be no justification for treating the succeeding cognition as the sublater, without 
committing the post hoc fallacy. The only light in this suicide chaos must 
come from a principle that self-destruction results only from the compulsion 
of an immanent higher. The snake-cognition is not adequate to the content ; 
though not aware of the inadequacy at the time it blindly but none the less 
compulsorily seeks completion ; and at a certain stage, varying with indivi- 
duals and circumstances, it becomes so complete as to burst its skin and become 
more comprehensive and adequate ; the sublation is through an inner compul- 
sive force, which manifests itself but not fully as the sublater ; for this too 
will be sublated in turn until all limitations and finitude are transcended. The 
compulsive force manifesting itself ever increasingly in time is the Infinite, 
the Bhuman, Brahman. Viewed thus we have one principle of transcendence 
throughout, not a combination of universal murder and solitary suicide. 

That the Advaitin is hard put to it to make the dual process intelligible is 
evident from the many analogies he presises into service ; goat’s milk digests 
other milk and is itself digested ; poison dispels other poison and dispels itself ; 
the powder of the clearing-nut precipitates other dust in water and precipitates 
itself. In every one of these illustrations it will be noted that the causal 
efficiency is over-rated or not properly assessed. Any suspended impurity in 
water will be precipitated in due course, given sufficient time ; the- clearing- 
nut hastens the process ; once it has been mixed up with the other impurity, 
the water precipitates the whole mass quicker ; it is not the case that the 
other impurity is first eliminated, like an enemy from the battlefield, and that 
the clearing-nut enacts a disappearance trick afterwards. Similarly, it is the 
nature of the human system to reject whatever is injurious or cannot be assi- 
milated ; because of natural or adventitious weakness it may fail to do this 
efficiently in some cases ; what the remedial poison or milk does is to enable 
the system to throw out or assimilate as the case may be ; the real agent in 
either case is the human body, the external factor being only an ancillary ; 
were it not thus, nature-cures would be impossible, instead of being merely 
rare ! 

Let us look at the problem again from the view-point of the alleged co- 
existence of svarupa-jndna Bud^ajnma. The former is the locus of the latter, 
but not as the table of book or the ground of pot. It is the basis of super- 
imposition like the rope for the snake-delusion ; rope and snake are not co- 
existent nor rope-cognition and snake-cognition ; the ejjistence of rope is con- 
temporaneous with the delusive cognition of snake ; that part of the latter 
which is not unreal, its existence-aspect, is included in the rope ; the rest of 
it is non-real appearance due to a part being taken for a whole. The co- 
existence of the substrate and delusion then amounts only to the existence of 
the part in the whole, not to be the simultaneous existence of independent reals. 
So too, ajhma co-exists with svarupajnma only as a part in the whole ; if 
it asserted its independence it could not claim co-existence. And in the case 
of vrtti-jnana too we find just this opposition to ajnma ; the latter may be 
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transcended in the former, but cannot assert its existence against the former. 
There is no difference in principle between the transcendence of ignorance in 
vrtti-jnma and the transcendence of the latter in svarupa-jnma. The former, 
of course, is temporal, the latter eternal ; but the sublation or transcendence 
is throughout due not to the temporal, but to the eternal functioning in and 
breaking through the temporal. The temporal envelope in the final act is so 
diaphanous that the breaking throu^ appears as self-transcendence. 

Sublation thus is unintelligible except as a process of transcendence and 
mastery of the lower by the higher, the finite and the temporal by the relatively 
less finite and less temporally limited, if not by the infinite and the eternal. 
Mere destruction is unintelligible except to defective thinking. What is abo- 
lished has to be transformed into the stuff of that which sublates. Mayia is 
sublatable by Brahman only because it is of the very nature of Brahman 
{devasyai 'sa svabhdvo ^yam, as the earlier Advaitins put it). When this 
nature is looked upon as if it were a quality different from the substance, 
we have the beginning of all our delusions and sufferings ; when realised to 
be what it truly is, the stuff of Brahman (since there is no room at that level 
for the substance-attribute or any other relational category), there is peace. 
This realisation is through sublation, which, for all its appearance to the 
contrary, is a positive transformation, not a negative abolition, the negation 
being an incidental relational phase of the former. Sublation, in other words, 
is sublimation. 



THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE MUDHOL FIRMANS 


By 

B. A. SALETORE 

In the. reconstruction of the history of the Marafhas, importance is 
rightly attached by scholars to royal iirmms. A study of these sources of 
information, as in the case of other historical materials, requires discrimina- 
tion, and “verification as well, especially when they allude to events in Kar- 
nataka history. Of late, however, entire credence seems to have been given 
to certain firmans, without analysing them from the historical standpoint. 
This has been especially the case with the firmans hailing from Mudhol, which 
were extensively used first by Dr. Bal Krishna in his work called Shivaji 
the Great, and afterwards by Mr. Dattiatreya Visiju Apte in his Marathi 
book named Mudhol samsthancd Ghorpade gkar^ydcd itihdsa. Dr. Bal 
Krishna has given the facsimiles with English translations of seven of these 
firmans and quite a number of sanads ; while Mr. Apte gives forty documents 
in Persian with their translations in Maiiathi and English.^ A critical exa- 
mination of some of these firmans from Mudhol shows that they are by no 
means reliable for historical purposes, whatever their value may be from other 
points of view. 

Antiquity of Mudhol 

Before we examine them it is profitable to note that Mudhol was by no 
means the creation of Maratha intellect or valour. It was essentially a Kar- 
nlataka centre. In early times it was called Mudhuvolal. Here was born in 

A. D. 949 the famous Kannada Jaina po^ Ranna, the author of Ajitapura^a, 
SMasabhtmavijaya or Gaddyuddha, and a lexicon called Rcmnakanda. He 
relates in his Ajitapurdna, which was written in a.d. 993, that he was bom 
in the Saumya samvatsara (a.d. 949) in Mudhuvojal which shone like a 
tilaka of Jambhukhapdi Seventy which belonged to Bejugali Five Hundred.® 
There can be no doubt that both Mudhuvolal and JamJ^hukhapdi were 
Kannada! centres, and that Bejugali, the larger province which comprised these 
places, was itself Kamafaka in culture. Since Ranna informs us that he was 
bora in Mudhuvolal, and that his patron was the famous Ganga General 
Camunda Raya,^ we have to assume that Mudhuvolal was a province of the 
Ganga Empire in the middld of the tenth century, a.d. 

1. Bal Krishna, Shivaji the Great, Vol. I. p. 40 ff. (Bombay, 1932) ; Datta- 
treya Vi^nu Apte, Mudhol samsthancd Ghorpade ghardnydcd itihdsa. (Poona, 1934) . 

2. Ranna, Ajitapurdna, asvasa 12, v. 45. This was first pointed out by the 
late Mr. R. I^arasimhaC-MIYA in his Karnataka Kavicarite, I. p. 62. Mr. Panduranga 

B. Desai has also drawn our attention to it in his article on Rannana uru Mudhdla 
Belagdi alia in the J ayakarnataka for Feb. 1938, pp. 127-128. 

3. Kavicarite, ibid. 
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The Mudhol Firmans Examined : Firman dated A.D. 1352 

Leaving aside the question of how Mudhol in latter days passed from 
the hands of the Kanna<Jigas into those of the Marathas, let us proceed to 
the examination of some of the Mudhol firmans which are alleged to contain 
historical details. 0r. Bal Krishna rejects the carefully prepared genealogy 
of the rulers of Siatiara down to a.d. 1828 as incorrect, and asserts that the 
gaps in the careers of the ancestors of iSivaji the Great can now be filled 
up on the basis of the unpublished grants {i.e., the firmans) and the manu- 
script chronicle of the family of the Mudhol rulers,”^ both of which, we may 
note, have been fully incorporated in the work of Mr. D. V. APTE. On the basis 
of these firmans and the Ms. chronicle [bakhar) of Mudhol, Dr. Bal Krishna 
constructs the histoiy of the ancestors of Sivaji the Great. He starts with the 
statement that “ The Bhosles trace their, lineage from the solar dynasty of 
Udepur which is itself descended from the great conqueror, Rama of the 
epic faine.”2 And while delineating the history of the Bhosles, he mentions 
Rama Dihpsimha whom he makes the son of Sajjanasimha (called by Mr. 
AHTE Sujansimha). Dr. Bal Krishna relates that the valiant and victorious 
Ala-ud-Din Hasan Gangu Badshah conferred upon Dilipsimha in a.d. 1352 
by a firman the title of Sardar-i-khaskhel together with ten villages in Mirath 
in the taraf of Devagiri as a free-gift. This was, according to Dr. Bal 
Krishna, a reward which Dilipsimha received from the king Ala-ud-din 
Hasan Gangu for the valour which he and his Rajput soldiers showed “ in 
the war between the Kings of Gulbarga and Vijayanagar.”® Therefore, 
according to Dr. Bal Krishna, there was a war between Vijayanagara and 
Gulbarga in a.d. 1352, Dilipsimha showed his (Rajput) mettle in it, and the 
Gulbarga ruler Hasan Gangu presented him with a grant of ten villages 
in Mirath for his bravery. 

Can the contents of this firman dated a.d. 1352 be accepted as historically 
correct? This question can be answered only when we ascertain whether 
there was any war between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in a.d. 1352. Our 
sources are, firstly, the contemporary stone and copper-plate inscriptions of 
Vijayanagara, and, secondly, the narrative of the Muhammadan historian 
Firistah. 

We shall first see what Firistah has got to say about the alleged war of 
A.D. 1352. It may be remembered here that this Muhammadan historian 
gives a detailed account of the kingdom of Gulbarga ; and that, although he 
lived two centuries after the events he narrates, yet his accoimt cannot be 
lightly brushed aside, since it was based on very many available Muham- 
madan sources. From Firistah we leam the following : — Zafar Khan Ala- 
ud-Dan Hassan Gangu Bahmani, the first ruler of the Gulbarga kingdom, 


1. Bal Krishna, op. cit. p. 35. 

2. Bal Krishna, ibid. 

3. Bal Krishna, ibid, pp. 38-39. Mr. Apte says that both Sujansimha and 
Dilipsimha were sent to Karnataka in a.d. 1351. Op. cit., Intr. p. 84 ; Bakhar 
(which is in the same work), p. 19. 
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ascended the throne on August the 12th a.d. 1347. In a.d. 1351 he wrested 
Kowlas from the Rjaija of W&rangal. About this time “ at the instance of 
Mullik Seif-ood-Deen Ghoory/’ he sent a considerable force into the “ Car- 
natic ” from where his general returned successful, with valuable contributions 
from several Rlajas in money and jewels, besides two hundred elephants and 
one thousand female singers. Having received an invitation from *‘Prerae 
Ray,” the representative of the ancient rajas of Gujarat, to invade that coun- 
try, Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu sent his eldest son Prince Mahomed with 
20,000 horse, while he himself followed up by easy marches. They arrived 
at Nausari in a.d. 1357 ; but this Nausiari expedition proved a failure.^ 

According to Firistah, therefore, Ala-ud-D5n Hassan Gangu's capture of 
Kowlas took place about a.d. 1351, the Carnatic (i.e. Karnataka) expedition 
either in the same or in the next year, and the Nau^ri campaign in a.d. 
1357. Nowhere is the least mention made of Vijayanagara by Firistah who, 
as is well known, has given us quite a number of details about that great 
kingdom in his long narrative. The " several rajas ” of the ** Carnatic ” re- 
ferred to by him could only have been the rulers of northern Karnataka, like 
those of Kittur, Miraj, Slagar, Goa, KoMpur, and! Mudhol itself.^ We may 
observe here that the central, western, and southern parts of Karnataka, the 
whole of the Tamil and a large part of the Telugu land were all now being 
consolidated by the successors of the Hoysalas — ^the rulers of Vijayanagara. 
That Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in the reign of the first monarch, King Hari- 
hara R^ya I were on friendly terms with each other is apparent from the 
statement of Firistah that the “ Raja of Beejanuggur ” (i.e., Vijayanagara) 
had presented Sultan Ala-ud-DIn Hassan Gangu with a “ ruby of inestimable 
price,” which was placed on the head of a bird of paradise composed of 
precious stones set up on the royal cant^y.^ This clearly suggests that there 
was amicable relationship between the Gulbarga Sultan and the first Vijaya- 
nagara ruler Harihara Riaya I. 

A few more facts gleaned fromi the history of the reign of that Hindu 
monarch will suffice to show that there was no war at all between him and 
the Gulbarga Sultan in a.d. 1352. We rely for this part of our narrative 
on the numerous stone and copper-plate records of Vijayanagara. King 
Harihara I had founded the kingdom of Vijayanagara along with his four 
well known brothers in a.d. 1346.'* From his own inscriptions we know that 
he was content to style himsielf only as a Mahuman^oleivQra, and that his 
reign lasted from a.d. 1346 till a.d. 1352.5. There is nothing either in his 

1. Firistah, History of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, II. pp. 290- 
295. (Trans. Briggs. Calcutta, 1909). 

2. Cf. Sewell, the Historiccd Inscriptions of Southern India (collected till 
1923) and Outlines of Political Hisfory, p. 191. (Ed. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
Madras. 1932). 

3. Firistah, op. cit., 11. p. 298. 

4. Saletore, Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire, I, pp. 12, 
83 ff. (Madras, 1934). 

5. Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 112. (London, 1909). 
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own records or in those of his successors to suggest in the least that king 
Harihara Riaya I waged a war in the last but one year of his reign with the 
Gulbarga Sultan Ala-ud-Din Hassan Gangu. The Vijayanagara ruler’s sole 
ambition was not so much to involve himself in a war with the Gulbarga 
ruler as to strengthen the western parts of Karnataka and the other regions 
of southern India which he did with the help of his indomitable brothers. 
There is no evidence either in the contemporary epigraphs of king Hari- 
hara Riaya I or in the narrative of Firistah to prove that there was a war 
between Vijayanagara and Gulbarga in a.d. 1352. Therefore, the statement 
in the Mudhol firman dated a.d. 1325 that Dilipsimha displayed valour in 
that war cannot be credited, and the grant of ten villages in Mirath by king 
Ala-ud-DIn Hassan Gangu to Dilipsimha looks very dubious. 

Mr. APTE asserts that in a.d. 1366 in the campaign against Vijayanagara, 
Dilipsimha received further honours from his royal master the Sultan (ob- 
viously the Hahmani mler) for his bravery.® That Mr. APJe has, indeed, 
made considerable improvements upon the version of the Mudhol firmms 
as given by Dr. Bal Krishna, is apparent when we see how ingeniously 
Mr. APTE introduces! Dilipsimha (no doubt on the basis of the Bakkar), 
in the war which Muhammad Shah Bahmani is said to have waged against 
Vijayanagara.® It must be confessed that even Sewell and scholars after 
him seem to have accepted this war supposed to have been fought in a.d. 
1366 as an historical fact. But to us it seems that it existed only in the 
imagination of Mulla Daud Biduri, who, as Firistah cautioudy says, writes 
of a war that had taken place when Biduri was only twelve years of age \* 
Granting for the time being the veracity of the war of a.d. 1366, it appears 
that the author of the Mudhol B-dkhar, who inserts the name of Dilipsimha 
in two contexts while narrating the events of that war, seems to have been 
very well acquainted with the account of Mulla Daud Biduri, as will be 
evident from a close comparison of the war given in the Bakhar and that 
given, by Firistah. The latter, we may note, never mentions the name of 
Dilipsimha at all in his account.® 

1. Saletore, ibid, pp. 14-15. 

2. Apte, op’ cit. Intr. p. 84 ; Bakhar, 24-26. 

3. Apte, ibid, Bakhar, pp. 24-28. Mr. APTE gives a very ingenious explana- 

tion of the name of the place Mirath which occurs in firmans dated a.d. 1352, 1424, 
and 1454. In the first the word is spelt in the second, ^ : and 

in the third, (Apte, ibid. Appendix 3T pp. 1-11). Mr. Apte says 

that the different variants of the name given above — miTafak, mirathah, and mlrata — 
mean only Maiathi I He writes thus — pari yd sarva (hikdm tydcd artha mardthi — 
mardthdvddydnttl osa kardvd Idgate. (p 129.) This is just to suit his meaning 
of the same word which occurs in an earlier context, wherdn he says that Meruth 
means Mahrat — i.e., Mahara§tra ! {Ibid, Bakkar, p. 28, n. 18). Therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. APTE, in the age of the so-called Dilipsimha, Maharastraj was known to 
the Deccani Sultans and their official scribes as Mirath ! 

4. Read Firistah, op. cit., II. pp. 308-319 ; Sewell, A Forgotten Empire- 
Vijayamgar, pp. 32-39. 

5. Firistah quoting from Mulla Daud Birduri’s Tohfut-us-Sulatm, makes the 
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It is said that on the death of Dilipsimha irt a.d. 1367, Rapa Siddhoji, 
called by the advocates of the Mudhol Bakhar, Sidhaji or Siddhaji,^- suc- 
ceeded his father. This Siddhaji is said to have assisted Sultan! Firuz Shah 
to gain the B^mani throne. Siddhaji however died in Hijra 798 (a.d. 
1388). According to Dr. Bal Krishna he was no other than Suddooi men- 
tioned by Firistah. The relevant passages from Firistah’s narrative are then 
cited in order to show “ the part played by Sidhoji 

We have to admit that Sultan Firuz Shah had to struggle hard before 
becoming the ruler of the Bahmani kingdom. Firistah gives a detailed account 
of the conflict between Firuz Shah, then called merely Firuz Khan, and the 
adherents of D^chin. We shall cite this account presently. Firuh Shah 
blinded the king Shams-ud-IFn Shah. This and other events took place in 
A.1). 1397, according to Firistah.^ Now, according to Dr. Bal Krishna, 
Riapa Siddhaji died in a battle in a.d. 1388.^ If that is so, one cannot 
understand how Riana Siddhaji could have “ assisted Firuz Shah in gaining 
the Bahmani throne”, as maintained by Dr. Bal Krishna, especially when 
it is known that that Bahmani ruler came to the throne in a.d. 1397. 
Since Raipa Siddhaji’s resurrection caimot be credited, we have to disbelieve 
also the statements concerning the alleged help he gave to Sultan Firuz Shah. 
Our doubt is further strengthened when we note that Firist^ has nothing 
to say concerning the imaginary help given by Riana Siddhaji to Sultan 
Firuz Shah on the latter’s accession to the throne. Firistah mentions the 
leaders and friends of that Bahmani monarch — ^the latter’s minister Mir 
Faiz-ullah Anju, the learned' Mullah Isaac Surhindi, the governor Mir Shams- 
ud-DIn Mohamed Anju, and the king’s brother Ahmed Khan Amlr-ul-Umra, 
but not R^a Siddhaji, who would certainly have been noted by the Muham- 
madan historian, if Siddhaji had been instrumental in the accession of 
Sultan Firuz Shah to the throne. 

There is one more consideration which may be noted here concerning 
Rana Siddhaji’s contemporaneity with Sultan Firuz Shah. It is said that 
Rapa Siddhaji was no other than “Suddoo” mentioned by Firistah. This 
is altogether a gratuitous assumption, since, as we shall presently see, there 
is nothing ini Firistah’s narrative to suggest that Suddoo was the same as 


Vijayanagara -king “ Krishna Ray,” and the latter’s maternal unde ” Bhoj Mul.” 
(Firistah, ibid, II, pp. 314-5). Both these names are fictitious': for in A.D, 1366 
Bukka Raya I reigned. His inscriptions style him as " a Terror of the Turuskas.” 
(Cf. Rice, Mysore & Coorg., p. 113). As regards "Bhoj Mul,” no such person 
ever existed in Vijayanagara. Sewell's assumption that this name may stand for 
Mallayya or Malliniatha (Sewell, ibid, p. 36. n. 2.) is altogether unacceptable. 
General Malliniatha, as many records prove, was too great a commander to suffer 
a defeat at the hands of the Muhammadans. 

1. ApfE, op. cit Intr. p. 85 ; Bakhar, p. 31. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit., pp. 39-40. Mr. Apte has some other details to 
give concerning Siddhaji. Ibid, Intr. p. 85, Bakherr, p. 31. 

3. Firistah, op. cit., 11, pp. 360-2. 

4. Bal Krishna, op. cit., 39. 
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Siddhaji. Firistah does not give any specific date of the murder of Shams- 
ud-Din Shah Bahmani at the hands of Firuz Khan ; but, as related above, 
it is permissible to assign the events connected with it to a.d. 1397, since they 
are mentioned “ about a fortnight ” before the defeat of Luchin at the hands 
of Firuz Shah.^ From whatever standpoint we view this question, it is 
impossible to identify the Suddoo of Firistah with Ri^a Siddhaji of the 
Mudhol Bakhar. All that we may say is that Suddoo may have been one 
of the many Abyssinian slaves at the court of the Bahmani ruler. 

Fmnm dated a.d. 1398. 

The alleged help given by Rana Siddhaji to Sultan Firuz Shah being 
thus unhistorical, the edifice based on the next firnidn dated Hijra 800 (a.d. 
1398) collapses. For this firman affirms the following — That due to “the 
raisgovemment ” and “ short-sightedness of Amirs, some servants of the 
Empire had, disregarding their duty, thrown off their allegiance and had 
become so bold as to sow the seeds of treason in the Government of the 
Kingdom ” ; that the ruler Firuz Shah was “ wholly engrossed in counter- 
acting this influence of evil-minded men ; that actuated by this resolve to up- 
root the imgrateful subjects, the king with the help of “some loyal and 
devoted persons ” went towards the fort of Sagar ; that Rapa Siddhaji, the 
tha7i.ddar of Sagar, on receipt of liie news of the imperial approach, loyally 
joined the cause of the king, “rendered, service at the risk of his life”, did 
whatever was told to him satisfactorily, and ultimately “ fell and sacrificed 
himself in the thick of the fight ” ; that “ shortly aftenvards ” the king’s 
desire bearing fruit and his object being realised, he ascended the ancestral 
throne ; that Siddhaji’s son Bhairavsingh,“ who had fou^t shoulder to 
shoulder with his father against our enemies and had showed great courage 
and ability, attracted our imperial notice as one deserving of royal favours ” ; 
that “ in recognition of these qualities of one deserving recognition, and in 
view of the sacrifice of his life, Mudhol and the adjoining eighty-four villages 
in the Taraf Raibag have been granted as a mark of royal favour to the said 
Bhairavasinghji ” ; and that the donee should take possession of the same 
and continue to do imperial service loyally 

Let us compare the above account of the struggle which Sultan Firuz 
Shah is said to have waged against his enemies as given in the Mudhol 
with that given by Firistah which we have referred to above. The 
situation was the following : — ^Lalchia, the king-maker, had deposed and 
blinded Ghiyas-ud-Din Shah, who was the eldest son of Sultan Muhammad 
Shah Biahmani. Among Ghiyas-ud-DIn Shah's loyal followers were Firuz 
Khan (the future Firuz Shah) and the latter’s brother Ahmed Khan. These 
two were the sons of Muhammad Shah Bahmani's brother Mud Shah Mh- 
mani, and had been given in marriage to the two daughters of their uncle 
Muhammad Shah. When Lalchin blinded and deposed Ghiyas-ud-D!n Shah, 


,1. Firistah, ibid, II. pp. 358-360. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit., pp. 41-42 ; Apte, op. cit.. Appendix 3T, pp. 2-8. 
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both Firuz Khan and Ahmed Khan, instigated by their wives, tried to re- 
venge the death of Ghiyias-ud-Din Shah ; but Lialchin complained to the 
ruling monarch Shams-ud-E5n B^mani (Ghiyias-ud-Din’s brother), accused 
them of treason, and attempted to kill them. Lialchin failed to get the mo- 
narch’s consent but secured the queen’s approval. Firuz Khan and Ahmed 
Khan came to know of his evil designs and fled from Gulbarga to the fortress 
of Sagar. Firistah continues thus : — “ Suddoo, a slave of the royal family, 
commanded in Sagur. He was rich and powerful, and received the Princes 
with open arms, omitting nothing to evince his attachment to them. On the 
next day, Ahmed Khan and Feroz Khan addressed a letter to Shums-ood- 
Deen Shah, as also other letters to the principal nobility, stating, that their 
design was only to expel Lallcheen, whose treachery to the late king, and whose 
other numerous crimes, which hadi ca^ dishonour on the royal family, were 
known to all. They demanded, therefore, that he should be punished, after 
which, the Princes promised to pay due submission to the authority of Shums- 
ood-Deen Shah ; declaring, till this object were obtained, they would use every 
means in their power to effect his destruction. Shums-ood-Deen Shah, con- 
sulting his mother and Lallcheen, sent back an answer which served only 
to inflame the Princes, who, with the assistance of the commander of Sagur, 
having collected three thousand horse and foot, and with the full confidence 
that other troops would join them from the capital, marched towards Koolbur- 
ga. Disappointed in this expectation, they halted for some time on the 
banks of the Bheema, without being aided by any chief of consequence. It 
was, .however, agreed, that the Princes should advance with the regal canopy 
carried over the head of Feroz Khan. On this occasion his brother Ahmed 
Khan was raised to the rank of Ameer-ool Omra, Suddoo to that of Meer 
Nobut, and Meer Feiz OoUa Anjoo to the office of Vakeel, or minister 

Then Firistah continues to narrate thus— On the approach of the two 
brothers before Gulbarga, Luchin and Shams-ud-Din Shah met them and 
severely defeated them in the battle of Merkole, and compelled them to flee 
to Sagar. Some officers of the court sided with them and persuaded them 
to seek pardon at the hands of the king Shams-ud-Din and to repair to Gul- 
barga. The two brothers sent two officers Mir FaizuIMi Anju and Sayyid 
Kamial-ud-Kn to the king, with a request that they themselves would come 
personally to the king, if the latter pardoned them. The Queen-mother and 
Lialchin, well pleased at these overtures, sent flattering assurances of forgive- 
ness to the two brothers. 

Soon after the arrival of this news, the two brothers — ^who had not yet 
gone to Gulbarga — ^while sitting on a terrace (probably at Sagar itself), heard 
a Kashmirian madman exclaiming thus — “I am come, O Feroze of happy 
auspices to conduct thee to Koolboorga, and make thee king”. This decided 
their course of action ; they went forth to Gulbarga, where they received 
dresses and gifts from the ruler Shams-ud-Din. But Li^chin and Firuz Khan 
distrasted each other as before. “About a fortnight after their arrival,” at 
Gulbarga (Nov. the 15th 1397), Firuz Khan attended the durbar accompa- 
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nied by twelve devoted silehadars, and at the same time about three hundred 
of his followers obtained admittance into the fort, one or two at a time. Under 
pretext of paying respects to the king Shams-ud-DIn, Firuz Khan kept Lal- 
chin occupied in conversation, while Ahmad Khan attacked the latter and the 
king. The plan succeeded admirably. The two brothers made the king and 
Lalchin captives, secured the submission of the nobility, and Firuz TC han 
ascended the throne under the name of Firuz Shah Ruz Afzun. The late 
king was blinded, and Lalchin was made to suffer at the hands of Ghiyas-ud- 
Din Shah who had been imprisoned at Sagar but who was now released.^ 

From this rather lengthy account of Firistah of the manner by which 
Sultan Firuz ascended the throne of the B^mani kingdom, the following 
may be deduced : — 

1. That the two brothers Firuz Khan and Ahmed Khan escaped from 
the plots of Luchin ; 

2. That they went to the fortress of Sagar which was under the com- 
mandant Suddoo ; 

3. That in their letter to their monarch Shams-ud-Eto they clearly said 
that their object was to expel I^alchin after which they promised to be loyal 
to their ruler ; 

4. That Shams-ud-Din did not believe them since he sided with Luchin ; 

5. That the two brothers failed to enlist the support of the royal troops 
in their attempted march on Gulbarga ; 

6. That no chief of any consequence helped them at this stage of their 
movements ; 

7. That while they were thus contemplating on their next move, and 
while Firuz KIm was not yet king, he raised some of his followers to high 
posts, among whom was Suddoo, who was made Mir Naubat ; 

8. That they sought royal pardon which was granted ; but that 

9. Firuz Khan, who had always distrusted Luchin, finally suc- 
ceeded in imprisoning (and killing) Lalchin, and blinding Shams-ud-ESn on 
November the 15th 1397 with the aid of twelve silehadars and three hundred 
followers among whom Suddoo does not figure. 

These facts as narrated by Firistah entirely invalidate the contents of 
the firman dated a.d. 1397 which is said to have been- given by Firuz Shah 
to Ri^a Bhairoji. Instead of Firuz being on the throne as the firman makes 
us believe, we have Shams-ud-Din as king of Gulbarga in the narrative of 
Firistah. There was no “ misgovemment ” due to " the short-sightedness of 
the Amirs”, as the Mudhol firman relates, but only the rebellion of Firuz 
IOm himself aided by his brother Ahmed. Klmn. It is not l^bja Siddhaji, 
the father of Bhairoji, and the tharidd^ of Sagar, who assisted Firuz Khan, 
as the Mudhol firmm affirms, but it was one Suddoo, who is merely called 
“ a slave of the royal family ”, who welcomed Firuz Khan in the earlier stages 
of the latter’s rebellion, as Firistah tells us. Therefore, credence cannot be 


1. Firistah, op. ctt. II, pp. 357-361, 
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given to the Mudho] fkman dated a.d* 1397 which gives the alleged story 
of the help given by Rajtia Siddhaji to Firuz Shah, and, to the latter's gift 
of eighty-four villages to Siddhaji. 

Firman dated a.d. 1424. 

R^a Bhairoji's son was Devaraj, according to the Mudho] Bakhar. Deva- 
mj after ruling for sixteen years (a.d. 1410-a.d. 1426?) was succeeded by 
Ugrasen who, according to Eh:. Bal Krishna, “ saved the life of his master 
Ala-ud-Din Ahmad Shah Bahmani when the latter was surprised by a de- 
tachment of the Vijayanagar King in his hunting expedition. In recognition 
of this signal service, a Farmm was issued in the Hijri year 827 (a.d. 1424) 
in the name of Ugrasen which is still in the possession of the Raja Saheb of 
Mudhol ”.1 

The contents of the pman dated a.d. 1424 are the following : — 

“ That Sidhji Rana, Thanedar of Sagar, and his son Bhairavsing, who 
are the great-grand-father and grand-father of Rana Ugrasen, son of Rajsingh 
Deo Rana, stood beside us in the period of Firaz Shah Bahmani whose son 
was the refuge of brotherhood and has now got a resting place in Paradise. 
At the time of his accession to the throne, Sidhji was of great use [i.e., sacri- 
ficed himself). Then in the battle with the Raja of Vijayanagar Ugrasen 
also displayed great bravery and valour. All that is engraved on our mind. 

“ In the same manner from the beginning of this Kingdom, the ancestors 
of his family have been faithful and life-sacrificing for this great sovereignty ”. 
Therefore the Jagir of Mudhol and eighty-four villages in the dependencies 
of Raibag were granted to Bhairavsingh by “ the refuge of brotherhood {i.e., 
our brother Firuz Shah)." All these and *'some places (which) have been 
given from old days ” were now allowed to continue under Ugrasen.^ 

The above contents of the firman dated a.d. 1424 do not speak of the 
hunting expeditimi of Sultan Alia-ud-DIn Ahmed Shah mentioned by Dr, 
Bal Krishna. As regards a hunting expedition Firistah does mention an 
incident of that nature undertaken by Sultan Firuz Shah in a.d. 1412 but 
that was in Gondwana, when that monarch laid waste the country in that 
region and brought along with him' 300 elephants.^ The idate a.d. 1424 
given by the Mudhol firman fails in the reign of Ahmed Shah Wall Bi^mani 
according to Firistah, and not in that of Ata-ud-Din Shah Biahmani 
(II), whose first regnal year was a.d. 1435.* No hunting expedition worthy 
of special note was undertaken by Ala-ud-Efin Shah Biahmani II ; but in a.d. 
1443 he waged a war with the Vijayanagara king Deva Riaya II, who had 
besieged Raichur and Bankapur in that year. Firistah tells us that in this 
war the Vijayanagara king was worsted, although he had managed to capture 


1. Bal Krishna, op. cit., pp. 42-43. 

2. Bal Krishna, op. cit. p. 43. 

3. Firistah, op. cit., II, p. 388. 

4. Firistah, ibid, pp. 406, 417. 
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two prominent officers of the Bahmani king, by name Mushir-ul-Mulk and 
the latter’s brother. On the Vijayanagara king releasing them, when threaten- 
ed by the Bahmani mler with terrible reprisal, the two monarchs concluded 
peace, king Deva Raya agreeing to pay a stipulated annual tribute. “After 
this war with Beejnuggur the King changed his conduct, and gave himself 
wholly up to luxurious enjoyments 

One fails to see, therefore, how the MudhoJ firm^ can be relied upon 
for the details relating to the war with Vijayanagara in a.d. 1424. If this 
war is discredited, then, the statement made in the firmm that Ugrasen saved 
the life of his royal master Ala-ud-Din Shah has also to be discredited. 

Firman dated a.d. 1454 

On the basis of the above firman dated a.d. 1424 it is asserted that “ Rana 
Ugrasen alias Indrasen with his brother Pratapsinha was engaged for several 
years in carrying on a war in the inaccessible parts of the Konkan. In one 
of the battles, Ugrasen fell a captive in the hands of the Shirke chief of 
Khelna, but was ultimately released by his heroic sons “ 2 . 

In the above passage two distinct rulers seem to have been confounded — 
the chief of Sitka (Sirke) and the chief of Khelna (Visalgarh). The Sirke- 
Khelna episode is interesting in Maffitha history . Firistah mentions it ; and 
Grant Duff has many things to say about the two chiefs of Sirke and 
Khelna. But Grant Duff’s account, while being substantially the same as 
that of Firistah, contains a few divergent details. We shall first see, there- 
fore, the account of Firistah, and then note what 'Grant Duff has got to 
say about the same episode. The events concerning the two chiefs are narrat- 
ed by Firistah, while dealing with the history of the reign of Ala-ud-Din 
Shah Bahmani II. After informing us that that monarch gave himself up 
to luxurious enjoyments on the close of the treaty with Vijayanagara, Firistah 
writes that “ At this time ”, Miyamun-ullah-Deccani, one of the Deccani 
officers who had managed to exercise governmental authority during the 
period of the king’s intoxication, “ formed a plan for reducing to subjection 
all the fortresses along the sea-coast. To affect this, the King deputed Mul- 
lik-oot-Toojar (ul-Tujar) with seven thousand Deccani infantry and three 
hundred Arabian cavalry, besides his own division, to the westward Com- 
mander MuUik-ul-Tujar made Chakun his headquarters, captured the fort 
near the city of Junar, from whence he sent detachments to subjugate the 


1. Firistah, ibid, pp. 433-436. 

2. BaU Keishna, op. cit, p, 44. Tn a footnote (no. 1) on the same page. 
Dr. Bal Krishna refers this statement to the firman of Ala-ud-Din Shah II granted 
to Kama Sinha and Shubh Krishna in a.d. 1454. In another context, too, Dr. Bal 
Krishna mentions “Shirke of Kelna.” Ibid, p. 46. Mr. Apte seems to mention 
the same firman dated a.d. 1454 supposed to have been granted by Sultan Ala-ud- 
Din to Karan Singh, But nothing about the Sirke or Kffielna ruler is mentioned 
in the veraon as ^ven by Mr. Atpe (Apte, op. cit., Appendix pp. 12-13), 
Which of these scholars diall we believe — ^Dr. Bal Krishna or Mr. Apte, both 
of whom have based their accounts on the same Mudhol firmans ? 
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Konkan, the many mjas of which he conquered. “ At length he moved to 
that country (Konkan) in person, and laid siege to a fort the Riaja of which 
was named Sirka, whom he speedily obliged to surrender, and deliver him- 
self and family into his hands. 

“ Mullik-oot-Toojar insisted that Sirka should embrace the faith of Islam, 
or be put to death ; upon which the subtle infidel, with much assumed humi- 
lity, represented that there existed between him and Shunkur Ray, who 
owned the country around the fortress of Kehlna, a family jealousy, and that 
should he enter into the pale of Islam, and his rival remain secure in ihe 
full possession of power, he would, on the general’s retreat, taunt him with 
ignominy on account of his change of religion, and excite his own family and 
subjects to revolt ; so that he should lose the countries his ancestors had 
held for ages. Riaja Sirka added, however, that if Mullik-oot-Toojar would 
reduce his rival, Shunkur Ray of Kehlna, and give his country either to him- 
self or to one of his officers, which might be effected with little difficulty, he 
would then pronounce the creed of the true faith, become enrolled among the 
servants of the King, and remit annually a tribute to his treasury, as well 
as assist in reducing those rajas who might hereafter fail in their duty and 
allegiance 

MuIlik-ul-T-ujar fell into the trap thus laid for him, agreed to the pro- 
posal of the Raja of ^irke that the latter should himself guide the invading 
party against the chieftain of Khelna, and in a.d. 1453 began his expedition 
against Khelna. But at. the outset most of the Deccani and Abyssinian 
officers and troops deserted him. The Raja of sirke at first conducted the 
invaders along a roadway, but on the third day led them through such in- 
tricate paths that they were completely lost in the dreadful labyrinths of 
Konkan. At this stage Mullik-ul-Tujar himself fell ill of a bloody influx, 
cried halt to his disobedient troops, and, to cut a long story short, was cut 
to pieces with 500 noble Sa3ryids of Medina and 2000 soldiers by the 
treacherous R^ja of Siike, who had now joined hands with the Raja of 
Khelna. Those who survived this dreadful massacre, managed to reach 
home throu^ great difficulty.^ 

Grant Duff relates substantially the same story but for the following 
points of divergence The enemy of the Raja of iSirke is said to have been 
the Riaja of Singur, a fort in the territory of Koudana (z.e., Simhagad) bet- 
ween whom and the Riaja of girke. there existed a family competition and 
rivalry, both being near relations. The Rfija of iSirke asked Mullik-ul-Tujar 
to reduce the chief of Kar>dana first before he himself embraced Islam. 
Further, the number of Muhammadans who were lost in this treacherous 
ambuscade was, according to Grant Duff, 700. “ The Sirkay family regained 
possession of their country, and for a period of nearly sixteen years no fur- 
ther attempt was made to follow up the plan of Meamun OoUa Deccanee ”. 
But for these details, the account of the treacherous death of Mullik-ul-Tujar 


1. Firistah, op. cit., II. pp. 436-440. 
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as given by Firistah and Grant Duff agree. Both place the ill-fated cam- 
paign in A.D. 1453.^ 

If we are to rely on these accounts of Firistah and Grant Duff, then, 
the ruler of Sirke and of Khelna were not one and the same person, as ALa- 
ud-EHn Shah's alleged firman dated A.D. 1454, seems to suggest, but two 
distinct chiefs. And Ugrasen could not have fallen into the hands of “the 
Sirke chief of Khelna ” and later on released by “ his heroic sons ", as has 
been maintained, but could only have either suffered death along with Mullik- 
ul-Tujar, or escaped with the remnant of the latter’s unfortunate army. In 
any case, Ugrasen’s alleged heroic action in a.d. 1453 does not fit in with 
the known details of the Tujar expedition.^ 

The Firman dated a.d. 1471. 

Dr. Bal Krishna relates that the B^mani Prime Minister Muhammad 
Gawan retrieved the disaster sustained by MuUik-ul-Tujar in a.d. 1455 (that 
is to say, obviously in a.d. 1454), that “ the Muslim army under Gawan was 
unable to capture Khelna or the Formidable Fort” (Vi^lgad)* and that it 
was the chieftain “ Karansingh and his son Bhimsen that ultimately succeed- 
ed in conquering the impregnable castle from its Maiiatha ruler”. These 
statements seem to be based on the firmdfi said to have been issued by Muham- 
mad Shah Bahmani in a.d. 1471^. 

It may be doubted whether this is historically accurate. The assertion 
that Muhammad Gawan was unable to capture the fortress of Khelna, and 
that its capture was the work of Kamsingh and the latter’s son Bhimsingh, 
is not at all borne out by Firistah, who g.' 'es quite a different story altogether. 
For this Muhammadan historian relates following : — In the beginning of 
A.D. 1469 Muhammad Gowan, the minister, marched with a powerful army 
against lAankar Riaya of Khelna, and other refractory chiefs of the Konkan. 
The troops of Junnar, Chakun, Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, Man, and other 
parts were ordered to join him in this campaign. Sankar Raya of Khelna 
constantly maintained a fleet of 300 vessels, and interrupted the traffic of the 
Muhammadans. On Muhammad Gaw^ advancing, “ the infidels con- 
tracted defensive alliances with each other, and assembled in great numbers 
at the heads of the passes, but Muhammad Gaw&i, by degrees, forced all 
their positions He then sent back the cavalry contigents as useless, and 
relied on the infantry under Assad Khan Gilany, the divisions from Junnar, 
his own troops led by Khush Kuddam, and those from Kolhar and Dabul. 
With this army he cut his way through the forests, besieged Khelna for five 
months without reducing it, and raised the seige on the monsoon breaking 


1. Grant Duff, A History of the Mahrattas, I, pp. 52-53. (Rev. ed. S. M. 
Edwardes, London, 1921). 

2. Ugrasen's alleged release by his heroic sons, who were evidently Karansingh 
and Subhakrishna, is placed by Dr. Bal Krishna between a.d. 1453 and a.d. 1455. 
(Bal Krishna, op. cit. p. 44.) Did Ugrasen require two years to escape from the 
clutdies of the chief of Sirke? 

3. Bal Krishna, ibid., I. pp. 45-47 ; Apte, op. cit. Appendix 3T, pp. 13-18. 
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out. Committing the mountain passes to the care of 10,000 infantry troops, 
he passed the rainy season in the district of Kolhapur, where he conquered 
the fort of Ramgarh. After the rainy season, he re-appeared before Khelna, 
and “ by strategem and gifts of money, obtained possession of the fortress of 
Khelna, which had never, till then, been in the hands of the Muhammadans. 
On the approach of the monsoon of the following year (a.d. 1470), he took the 
same measures as he had done in the former season ; and at the expiration of 
the four wet months, “ marched into the country of Ray Shunkur, which he 
reduced, taking ample revenge for the slaughter of the former Mullik-oot- 
Tujar and his army 

In the above account no MudhoJ chief is mentioned ; there is no reference 
either to Karansingh or Bhimsingh ; the leaders who assisted Muhammad 
Gawan were his own Muslim nobles and the troops of Junnar, Chakun, 
Kolhar, Dabul, Chaul, Wai, and Man ; and, finally, the first capture of 
Khelna was effected by strategem and bribery, and not by the supposed 
bravery of Karansingh and Bhimsingh. One fails to see, therefore, how 
the statements made in the Mudhol firman concerning Karansingh and Bhim- 
singh can ever be accepted as historically valid. That these two heroes did 
not take part in the capture of Khelna by Muhammad Gawan in a.d. 1469-70 
is also evident from the Maratha Mss. utilized by Grant Duff, which merely 
state that that Muslim general completely subjugated the whole of the strong 
country around Goa and the south-west comer of Mah&ri§i;ra.'2 

Firman dated AT). 1522. 

This is a very interesting firman ; but before we criticise it, we may note 
what has been said about it and the Mudhol rulers. According to Dr. Bal 
Krishna, Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijiapur conferred the title of sarfraz upon 
Rlaja Kheloji along with the ancient jdgir, mansab, and the title of raja 
This Kheloji laid down his life for his master’s cause on the battlefield of Alla- 
pur in A.D. 1514 against the Amir Band. " Later on, his son Maloji who was 
then more than 30 yearsj old,t very bravely saved the life of Sultan Ismail 
in a war against Vijayanagar in 1520, and this exploit has been faithfully 
described in the Sultan’s Firr/im itself (Noj. 9). In consequence of his 
valour, he was exempted from performing salutation at Court 

To turn now to the firman itself which is said to have been issued by 
Ismiail ’Adil Shah to Maloji in a.d. 1522. It opens thus — " This auspicious 
Firman is issued to Riaja Maloji Ghorpade (whose praise is given in 
detail) . . . ; that after the massacre of Kamal Kh-^ of unripe mind, Amir 
Kasim Barid overstepped the boundary of dignity at the assistance of Nizam 
Shah, Kutub Shah, and Imad Shah, and advanced with an army towards 
our territory, as a result of which he had to take part in the tremendous fight 
at Allapur in the neighbourhood of Bijapur. It can only be compared with 


1. Firistah, op. cit., II. pp. 484-5. 

2. Duff, op. cit., I, p. 53. 

3. Bal Krishna, op. cit., p. 47. 
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the deluge. On this critical occasion your father fell on the field after work- 
ing havoc in the ranks of the enemies and left a name of valour and bravery 
on the page of time. When on the banks of Krishna in the action against 
Timraj of Vijayanagara's army, we had to slightly withdraw our army, 
owing to the numerical superiority of the enemy, when the ways of safety 
to the river-crossing were blockaded from all directions, we were very un- 
easy at the situation, on that occasion you, the treasure of our confidence, 
without the least regard for your life, by thousands of repeated rushes at the 
enemy, relieved us from the life-destroying whirlpool and escorted us to 
the shores of safety. 

From the above firman we are to conclude the following — ^That Maloji’s 
father Kheloji died in the battle of Allapur fighting against Amir Kasim 
Barid, who was assisted by Nizam Shah, Kutb Shah, and Iraad Shah ; and 
that, secondly, when on the banks of the river Kt^iia, “ Timriaj of Vijaya- 
nagar’s army ” attacked Ismail *Adil Shah, it was Maloji who saved his 
ruler from disaster. 

We may now verify these statements with the help of Firisteih’s narrative, 
contemporary Vijayanagara epigraphic evidence, and the history of the Delhi 
Sultans. Since Kasim Barid and “ Timifij ” are mentioned almost in the 
same context, we have to ascertain in detail their relative position in contem- 
porary history. This can be best done by listening to Firistah. Kasim 
Barid is introduced as an enterprising foreigner who showed great activity, 
and was consequently made kotwal of the city and mlr naubat by Nmm- 
ul-Mulk in the reign of Muhammad Shah Bahmani II about a.d. 1485. Along 
with Nizam-ul-Mulk, Kasim Barid had to flee from the wrath of Muhammad 
Shah, but was soon after reconciled with his ruler. His attachment to 
Niziam-ul-Mulk cooled down ; and it was he who rushed to the rescue of the 
monarch when the latter was on the point of being assassinated in his 
own palace in a.d. 1490. He became the minister of the king, and when the 
latter was sunk in revelry, wished to take for himself the turfdary of 
Ahmedabad and Bidar. But on the royal garrison refusing to yield to him 
the keys of the forts, Kasim Barid raised the standard of revolt, met and 
and defeated the royal troops under Dilawar Khan, and was re-instated 
by Muhammad Shah II as the prime-minister and the de facto ruler of the 
Bahmani kingdom. 

It was about this time that Kasim Barid envious of the increasing power 
of “ Yoosoof Adil Khan at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanaggur, that 
Yoosoof Adil Khan, having rebelled against the King, had assumed royal 
titles. Kasim Bereed promised the Ray if he would invade Beejapoor he 
should be rewarded by the restoration of the forts Moodkul and Rachore. 
The Ray, being a child, deputed his minister Timraj, with a powerful anny 
against Yoosoof Adil Khan, and having committed great devastation obtained 
possession of the two forts. Yoosoof Adil Khan, however having effected a 


1. Bal Krishna, ibid., pp. 183-4 ; Apte, op. cit., Appendix 3T, pp. 23-8. 
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peace with Timraj, marched to take revenge on Kaseem Bereed, who applied 
for assistance to Mullik Ahmud Bheiry, the son of the late Nizam-ool-Mulk.; 
offering, when his enemy should be expelled, to assist him with the royal 
influence in obtaining possession of Goa in the Concan, and of Punala and 
Mohkeir out of the hands of Bahadur Geelany, to be placed entirely at his 
disposal But this enterprise proved a complete failure.^ Since all the 
above incidents are related by Firistah under the date a.d. 1490, and since 
the next major incident is dated A.D. 1493, we have to assume that the above 
compact between Ktasim Band and Timraj may have taken place in a.d. 
1492. It is interesting to note in this connection that in a.d. 1493 Muhammad 
Shah II conquered Jamkhandi which was delivered over to the troops of 
Yusuf Adil Khan. Ever afterwards we find Kiasim Barid advising the king 
on almost all political matters.® 

All the above personages are again mentioned by Firistah, while des- 
cribing the events of the reign of Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, thus : — 
“ Kasim Bereed Toork, who had himself entertained hopes of founding a 
kingdom at Beejapoor, wrote to the Ray of Beejanuggur (unnamed), that 
Muhammad Shah was willing to cede to him the forts of Moodkul and 
Rachore, if he would wrest them from Yoosoof Adil Khan ; at the same time 
letters were addressed to Bahadur Geelany, who possessed Goa and all Durea- 
bar (i.e., seacoast) (the tract which, in the language of the Deccan, is called 
Concan) , inviting him to invade the country of Yoosoof Adil Khan. 

“ Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beejanuggur, having crossed the 
river Toongabhadra, laid waste the coimtry as far as Moodkul and Rachore ; 
and Bahadur Geelany reduced the fortress of Jumkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan 
was too weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly made peace 
with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany from his dominions ; but without 
attempting to recover Jumkindy, led his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners, towards the capital, against Kasim Bereed.” Kiasim Barid then 
applied for aid to Mullik Ahmed Bheri, together with Khwiaja Jahan Deccani, 
governor of Purenda, who joined him. But the campaign proved a failure. 
Firistah afikms that this action is differently narrated by the Bahmani 
historian, according to whom Yusuf ’Adil Shah, after suffering defeat, re- 
tired to Bijapur and then planned an expedition against Vijayanagara.^ 

On reaching the banks of the Krishna, Yoosoof Adil IChan amused him- 
self for some time in hunting ; but having brought on an ague and' fever by 
exertion, he was confined to bed for two months ; during which time, his 
foster-brother, Ghuznufur Beg, directed all public affairs. In this interval 
Timraj, the minister, having composed his disputes with the young Ray of 
Beejanuggur, advanced at the head of an army to Rachore, which struck 
terror into that of Yoosoof Adil Khan, for whose recovery fervent prayers 
were offered by his subjects He soon recovered from his illness. “ Mean- 


1. Firistah, &p. cit. II, pp. 526-528, 530, 533, 534, 537. 

2. Ibid., pp. 540. ff. 

3. Firistah, op. cit„ III., p. 10. 
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while intelligence was received that Timraj, having crossed the Toongbudra, 
was advancing to Beejapoor”. Yusuf Adil Shah mustered his troops, and 
“ Next day accordingly marched and encamped at a little distance from 
Timraj ’s army, and then dividing his ground among his officers to the best 
advantage, he threw up entrenchments round his camp to prevent surprise. 
Several days passed inactively, till on Saturday, in the month of Rujub, 
898 (April, 1493), both armies drew out”. The result of the spirited attack 
made by the troops of Yusuf ’Adil Shah was that Timraj fled along witli'the 
“young Ray” of Vijayanagara, leaving 200 elephants, 1000 horse, 60 lakhs 
of hurts (upwards of two million pounds sterling) as booty in the hands of 
the victors.’- 

It must be confessed that Firistah’s statements concerning the “ young 
Ray ” of Vijayanagara and “ Timraj ” cannot be substantiated with the 
evidence of the numerous epigraphs we have of contemporary Vijayanagara 
history. For the only “ Timraj ” known to Vijayanagara history was ^uva 
Timma, the famous prime-minister of Kiisna Deva Raya the Great. But it 
is possible that Firistah may have committed an error in giving another well 
known general the name “ Timraj The contemporary epigraphs relate that 
in A.D. 1493 the well known Sajuva usurper Nrsimha, or Narasinga Riaya, was 
succeeded by his son Immadi Nfsimha, or Immadi Narasinga Riaya Odeyar. 
This mler was murdered in a.d. 1596 by his general Narasa or Narasingha. 
the father of the three brothers— king Vira Narasinmha, Kr^^r^a Deva Riaya, 
and Acyuta Deva' Raya.^ Now it is possibly this fact that is intended to be 
conveyed by Firistah when he says the following in a later context, while deal- 
ing with the reign of IsnM Adil Shah : — “ Timraj was the first usurper : 
he had poisoned the young Raja of Beejanuggur, son of SIhiew Ray, had 
rendered his infant brother the tool of his designs, and by degrees, over- 
throwing the ancient nobles, he at length established his authority over the 

kingdom. ”3 

Whatever that might be, one 'thing seems certain for our purpose — ^that 
the coupling of the names of Amir Kasim Band and Timraj in the Mudhol 
pman and the whole story of the part alleged to have been played by Khe- 
loji and his son Maloji, seem to be historically untenable. It may be argued 
here that we are to refer the events mentioned in the above pman to about 
the year a.d. 1520 or 1521 in the reign of Ismail Adil Shah. Here, too^ as 
will be evident from the following account of Firistah, the events mentioned 
in the Mudho] pmm cannot be accepted at all. For in a.d. 1519 Ismiail 
Adil Shah made preparations for the recovery of Raichur and Mudkul which 
were in the possession of the ruler of Vijayanagara. The latter came to know 
of the designs of Isrrdil Adil Shah, and encamped on the bank of the Kisna. 
Firistah relates that the Muhammadan ruler rashly indulged in wine at this 
moment, and was very nearly beaten when the courage of his own soldiers 


1. Firistah, op. cit. Ill, pp. 12-13. 

2. Rice, Mysore and Coorg., pp. 117-8. 

3. Firistah, ibid.. III. p. 35. 
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saved him from ruin. They charged the Hindus, killed “ Sungat Ray ”, the 
chief general of Vijayanagara, and 1,000 Hindus, but were finally over- 
powered by the superior numbers of the Vijayanagara forces and compelled 
to retire. " Sungat Ray ” is an altogether unknown name in Vijayanagara 
history ; nevertheless we may note that in this campaign of a.d. 1519, no 
mention is made of Maloji’s alleged exceptional bravery as given in the Mud* 
hoi firman dated a.d. 1522. The two officers who saved the life of Ismail 
'Adil Shah were Tursun Bahadur and Ibrahim Beg, as is given in the ac- 
count of Firistah.^ 

We may now turn to the internal history of Vijayanagara in order to 
see that the contents of this firmm dated a.d. 1522 cannot be accepted at all. 
If the firmm was issued in a.d. 1522, we are to suppose that the battle men- 
tioned in it must have been fought between Ismail ’Adil Shah and the Vijaya- 
nagara king in that year. This date (a.d. 1522) falls within the reign of 
the famous Kr^na Deva Riaya the Great who mied from a.d. 1509 until 
A.D. 1529. In a.d. 1522 that monarch was busy in the Tamil districts of 
Chittoor, Tanjore, Madura, and in the Kamiataka districts of Salem, Cuddap- 
pah, and Tujuva.^ Hence no war could have been fought between him and 
the Bijapur Sultan in that year. It may be argued that the war mentioned 
in the Mudhof firman was the famous campaign waged by that ruler against 
the Muhammadans on May 19th 1520, recorded both by Firistah and the 
Portuguese traveller Nuniz.a If so, one would naturally ask the question — 
whait made Ismlail ’Adil Shah grant a firmm to Maloji in a.d. 1522 for an 
act of bravery wihich the latter is supposed to have committed in a.d. 1520 ? 

The above firmm speaks of Klieloji and Maloji. So far as the available 
documents on Manatha history are concerned, they cannot be placed in 
A.D. 1520 or 1522,' as the Mudhol firman would make us believe, but only one 
century later. For they figure in Abdul Haimd Lahuri’s Padshaknama, where- 
in we are told that the Emperor Shah Jahian in his southern campaign made 
an important deviation in Imperial strategy. This consisted in honouring 
the Maiiatha chiefs, who were already in the Mughal employ, with a view 
to tempt others to desert the cause of Nizam Shah, and thus to impair the 
strength of the latter’s army. On the arrival of the Emperor Shah Jaban 
in the Deccan, Kheloji, Maloji, and Udaji Riam were immediately presented to 
him, and he gave them titles and honours. Later on the unscrupulous relatives 
of Jadhav Rao came and they too were likewise honoured.* Dr. Banarsi 
Prasad Saksena, who gives us these details, does not mention the exact date 
when the Emperor Shah Jah&n had recourse to this strategy ; but from 
the known facts of Mughal history, it may be placed between a.d. 1628 and 
A.D. 1630.5 

1. Firistah, op. cit. III. pp. 49-50. 

2. Sewell, The Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 243 (Ed. by 
Dr. S. Krishnaswami Ayyangar. Madras, 1932.) 

3. Sewell, A Forg, Empire, pp. 137-147. 

4. Saksena, History of Shak Johan, p. 132. (Allahabad, 1932). 

5. Cf. Smith, Oxford History of India, p. 398. (Oxford, 1923. 2nd ed). 
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This surmise of ours is proved from an original firman granted by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan himself to Kheloji Bhonsle which Grant Duff found in 
the possession of a Maiiatha chief, who headed a petty insurrection near Vi^al- 
garh in 1820. Grant Duff tells us that Saji's cousin Kheloji Bhonsle, who 
was the son of Vittoji, went over to the Imperial service in a.d. 1629.^ 

Therefore, on the evidence of the original firman of the Emperor Shah 
Jahian himself and on that of the PMshahnama, Kheloji can be assigned only 
to A.D. 1629, and not to the first quarter of the sixteenth century a.d., as has 
been done by Dr. Bal Krishna and Mr. Apte.®. If Kheloji, and, therefore, 
Maloji,— who, we suppose, were no other than their namesakes mentioned 
in the MudhoJ -firman, and who are called by Abdul Hamid Lahauri merely 
Deccani, and not Rajput or Maratha, — are thus to be shifted by one century 
to a lower date than the one given to them in the Mudhol firmm, then, 
the entire genealogy of the Mudho] rulers, whose dates are based 
on the MudhoJ firmans, is to be re-cast, and the so-called contemporaneity of 
Diliphsingh and Ala-ud-Din Bahmani, too, is demolished. In one word, this 
important fact of Kheloji and Maloji having been the contemporaries of the 
Emperor Shah Jahian alone is enough to wreck the structure built upon the 
evidence of the MudhoJ firmms. And if one is not prepared to accept the 
veracity of the MudhoJ firmans in this detail, one does not know how one 
could with confidence assert with Dr. Bal Krishna that “Raja Karansingh, the 
grandson of Maloji, took such an important part in the famous battle of 
Talikot in 1565 that he had to sacrifice his life for the cause of .his master ; 
that Karansingh’s son Colraj laid down his life in a Kamiataka expedition in 
1578 : and that the Bijapur kings employed the Maratha sardars of (MudhoJ? ) 

“ for conquering the Hindu rulers of the Kamatic after the fateful battle of 
Talikot.“3 The main reason why the advocates of the MudhoJ firmms have 
failed to give us “ stem and solid facts is because they have studied those 
firmans without reference to contemporary Muhammadan and Hindu sources, 
and certainly without reference to contemporary Karnataka sources which are 
of much value for a correct understanding of the inter-relations between Kar- 
nataka and Mahara^ra. As long as these Kamiataka sources are not studied 
in the proper manner, so long will contemporary Maratha history, based as it 
may be on European, Muhammadan and Maratha sources, remain incomplete. 

There is one little point which remains to be noted. If such of the Mud- 
hoJ firmans we have examined above, therefore, contain matter which is histo- 


1. Duff, ap. cit., I. pp. 82-83. According to Sarkar, Kheloji Bhosle the 
grand-uncle of Sivaji, lived in circa a.d. 1645. {SHvaji and His Times, p. 31. 
[3rded.]) 

2. Bal Krishna, &p. cit., p. 47 ; Apte, op. cit., Intr. p. ,127 ; Bakhar, pp. 148, 

155. 

3. Bal Krishna, op. cit, pp. 47-48. 

4. Ibid., pp. 38-39. I have abstained from examining the statements made 
by Mr. Apte concerning Kheloji, Bhimsingh and others, who, according to him, 
fought against Vijayanagara. (Apte, op. cit. Intr. pp. 126-7 ; Bakhar., pp. 126, 142.) 
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rically unacceptable, what is the conclusion the student of history may 
arrive at concerning them ? Here it is worthwhile to remember the judicious 
remarks made by Sir Jadunath Sarkar concerning grants and firmans in 
general : — “ The evil was aggravated by the formation of the Inam Commis- 
sion (1824) which called upon every holder of land or State-pension to prove 
his rights by producing old documents and giving his family history. The re- 
sult was a vast crop of reports submitted to the English Government and 
designated variously as Kaifiyat, Yadi, Haqiqat and Karina. Composed be- 
tween 1820 and 1830, they profess to give the family history (often with 
copies of alleged characters) from Shahji^s time (c. 1637) and in the cases 
of prouder families from an even earlier date, such as the first Muslim in- 
vasion of the Deccan (1294). Their only foundation was family tradition, 
dim with distance of time, or the daring imagination of the hereditary family 
priest and astrologer. 

“ The holder of even the smallest plot of land or right to village-office 
now produced title-deeds in the form of grants and confirmations by the Hindu 
and Muslim kings before the British conquest. Some of these professed to be 
original, other copies of long-decayed originals certified by former qdzis or 
kings as true. Of this class thousands of documents in the Marathi language 
have been printed. But their value is exceedingly small. Ninety-eight per cent, 
of these papers is of no historical significance at all as they relate to the petty 
local rights of petty private individuals. Several are palpable forgeries. It 
is not possible to give detailed examples in this book. 

“ The forger in each case had some genuine documents of the post-Shiva 
period before him and has transferred their exact language to his own fabri- 
cation which professes to belong to an earlier age ! It is, therefore, very un- 
safe to rely for any -date or event, on the sole testimony of these papers unless 
their authenticity has been placed beyond doubt by other and more unimpeach- 
able sources ; but such corroboration is mostly impossible. 

“ The forgery of documents for establishing rights to property is a very 
ancient practice, from which the priestly and ruling classes have been no 
more free than others (Cf. Harsha’s copper-plate grant ).'’^ 


1. Jadunath Sarkar, Shivaji and His Times, pp. 410-411. (Calcutta 3rd ed 
1929.) 
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By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
NAGICHANA 

No. 37.] V.S. 1434. [25-11-1377. 

This inscription is incised on a stone pillar of a Siva temple at the en- 
trance gate of the village Nagicaaja in Mangrol state. It measures 19" X 16". 

It records the death of an Ahir named S^go, son of Patel Soma, while 
protecting the village against thieves on Monday, the 9th day of the dark half 
of Magasara of v.s. 1434 in the victorious rule of Rai Jaisimhadeva, who 
was most probably the Cudasama king and son of Khengar. 

Text 

1 

2 ^ ^ 

3 mi: 

4 m 

5 ^ Scf 

6 3tt^ ^ 3TT 

7 

8 'Mstt ^ 

9 1 

10 m sm [ i ] ^ ii 

OSA 

No. 38j V.S. 1435. [22-12-1378. 

This inscription is incised on a polio fixed in a deri to the south of the 
river and to the east of the village in Junagadh state. The inscribed 
portion measures V 4" in length and 9" in height. 

It refers to the rule at JUNAGADH (Jlnjapiakara) of the Than ad ar 
Mahamalik Muhammad Sadik and of Raval Mahipaladeva son of 
Maharana Jayasimha and records the death of Vajj^a, son of Raval 

in a fight with the Kathis, while rescuing the cattle of the village Osia, 
on Thursday, the second of the bright half of Paxisa in v.s. 1435. 

The imixjrtance of the inscription is that it makes mention of a Muham- 
medan Thanadiar at Junagadh in preference to the Cudasama king of the 
place. We know that the Delhi Emperor Muhammad Tughlak had reduced 
Junagadh in H.s. 760 (v.s. 1406) and compelled the Rao of the place to 

* Continued from page 739 of March.' 1939 issue. 
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pay him tribute. It seems that he had posted a regular Th^dar at Juna- 
gadh to govern Soratha under the viceroy of Gujarat. At the time of this 
inscription Farhat-ul-Mulk Rasti Khan was the governor of Gujarat appointed 
by the emperor Firuz Tughlak. 

Text 

1 II ^ SK 

2 II 

3 n STR I 

4 n ^ ^ m 

5 II 5rf^ ^ 

6 11 srif^ ¥r...^i 

7 \\^\m ^Ff^ *ir?rF jtiM qm 

8 II f^F JU 

DHAMLEJA 

No. 39J v.S, 1437. [23-6-1380 

Dharaleja is a very old village m the southern part of the Junagadh state 
at a distance of llj miles south east of Sutrapiat^la. To the west of the village 
there is a celebrated Kunda called Vishnu Gaya. It is also called Cakra 
Tirtha. The present inscription is lying there under a pipala tree. The 
inscribed portion which is in an excellent condition measures 2' 6^" in length 
and I" in breadth. 

The inscription was once published in Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII, p. 186 
and in the Revised List of Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, 
p. 248. 

The object of the inscription is this — Rana, son of Teja, belonging to the 
Pragvata community was the chief minister of the king of Gujarat. When 
the country was very much overpowered by the Mlecchas he did much to 
protect the good and the Brahmanas. His son Karamasi was the minister of 
the Vaja king Bharama of Prabhusa. He repaired the Kunida and the sun- 
temple at MUlgay^ (i.e. Dhiamlej) and used to offer daily worship' to Soma- 
niatha. At the request of his minister the king made a gift of a village named 
Megiia [raja] to Bmhmaiias and made them settle there to prosecute Vedic 
studies. 

The pra^asti was composed by Vi^udeva, son of Bhianu, a Brahmana 
from Anandapur and was engraved by Madhusudana. 

The inscription is dated Saturday the sixth (fifth?) of the dark half of 
A§a(^a of V.S. 1437 (See also Ind. Ant XIX, p. 186). 

The king Bharma mentioned in the record seems to be identical with the 
king of the same name belonging to the Vaja race, mentioned in the Somanatha 
Patapa inscription of V.S. 1432 published above. The term King of Gujarat 
whose minister Rana was as is mentioned in the second verse of the inscrip- 


1. 2. : 3. SFRJT^ 4. 
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tion has probably to be taken in the sense of the viceroy of Gujarat of the 
emperor of Delhi. Farhat-ul-mul was the Gujarat viceroy of the emperor 
Firuz Tughlak at the time. (See History of Gujarat p. 231). 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


Text 

It s o II ^ II fft: i 

?TcOTTf 

3?: srir^rr srnTOt?!^: R ^?Tr5r3Rrerrf^'Tf^- 

TTTO'ni^iT^rci: ^RTS^Ewm: R mm ’Twwt? gsnra’ m ^-rrt 
fqcrd52?3rt|i^ 1 

Tpti^ qR'h^ii 

1 ^54 ^ ^ ^rg I ^ 

3rmi€hs?Tr?r i m %rftcTrs 

K 311 

?IT mv. srw^JiT^n w- 

I 

Jinr 31: i^siFif ^ 3 ^ ^ 

r^TT^TJTW FT^ci: I « 3W 

m. w: 1 aiTf^ I <i 

^ ^fn?Tr^^ ^\- 1 i^^^Wnr: 

^Tr^iT'j^3Rr( ) ^ftn: I ^ f^ 5T^'Tr?r^3?r 
! 5 i»^ §^F 1 ^F 1 

^ Tf^’: 5^' 1 "I ° ^ 3 ^( 5 : I «i t^+i I 

JT3i: I f^cT: ^cfteTf§eRT§^: FTiTO^ |Sn ( ?Tt ) ST 

I 'T%aH^lT^JT II 1 ^'4 

mim TO ^ ( 'A ? ) ^ ^ ^ I 


MAHUVA (?) SUDAVAV 

No. 40] V.S.1437. [1381. A.D. 

The subjoined inscription was foiuid in a well called Sudavava at Mahuva 
in the Bhavanagar State. Devanagati transcripts of it were found in the 
collections of the Bhavanagar Museum and of the Forbes Gujarati Sabha, 
Bombay, from which this article is prepared. 
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After an invocation to the god Gape^a the inscription goes on to record 
that a Brahmana, named Narayana of Bharadvaja gotra had a son named 
Vl^ana, who by his wife named Jalhu had seven sons. Dhaku, who was the 
eldest of them was a brave warrior and was a minister of king Salha. Nara- 
yana had another son named Krsniarka, and a third one named Suriaditya, 
who was not only well versed in Samaveda but also in dramaturgy and horse 
lore. The latter’s son was Nayaka, who was in the service of king Mahip&la 
(probably the Cui^sama king of the name). Nayaka’s son was Nandana, 
who was the minister of king Satyaiaja, the younger brother of king Mahi- 
p^a. Satyajiaja's wife was Hinadevi. He made a pilgrimage to the sacred 
place Gaya leaving Suda, the son of Nandana behind him to look after his 
estates. Suda was married to Sahajaladevi, the daughter of R^a. For the 
use of the publit Suda’s wife Sahajaladevi caused a well to be built in v.s. 
1437. The inscription was composed by Paiidita Visvesvara and was en- 
graved by the mason Nailayapa, son of Salha. 

Nothing is known of king Salha mentioned in the record. The king Mahi- 
paladeva may be the Cutjiasama king of Junagadh. But it is nowhere said 
that he had a younger brother named Satyaraja, probably because he died 
during his pilgrimage to Gay^ etc. 

Text 

1 ?r^i5r sptftfSi !r?i3R3T[ i 

g- 

%- 

4 niiiTsa[JT3a?a i 3 ga i 

5 acmaicaar at i ^ 3T«f ag^gg^fft a g ami 

i 

6 sra^a aftaiaaaf^cRt a?% i 'i-^ gtirg^a 

ar^cTi#! m 5- 

7 atg. aajapi, i [^r] g, asaawa asi; i i s 

acRiifea: S5- 

8 g¥RT atr^faa: ai^aaapi; i gfa; argRaacagSi: Taamaaig^afft- 
a35^ I ^ 

9 3H: 3itrotpitfft [5r] gkaf^oftsa- i gnaaafaagdaaagg?^ 

aaai Ptaia awsfit- 

aa a^-a: i ^roiiat^a ^ gisa ^^on^nfra OTatafaw- 
1 a: ^i: 51511: Haaait^ 


10 
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.] 


11 ^ 4 iww; I <. ^ 

’iPlt 1 

12 ^nsrai^ i^tht aiHMiwsRtirTa^ i ■». irpi^: 

IT? te liki'Hi- 

13 fN?: 1 I To 

5r?W ?? ?BI? ? 

14 55^sr: I iapm ?: iraiif =? sp?r nr? i <)<) sn^^; 

sT^ff ??s?^ 

15 i ^^Sf^rcumra? l^Tt itro i ?ftiF3rr& 

^^STtRTRT? ?l 5 ji^c?rat 

16 ^t^RTf: I R?rRir»if g^pfisraftr i ^ ? umife r^- 

<lr 5 fl?RT?Rm- 


17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


25 


26 

27 


28 


29 


I? ^ ^ 1 5Tfe RRTRfRfiSt RTRPPRR??!... I Ilf aTSf 5mT?5T^: 

=? I a?R^f?><R^ 4 ?fr ?F 3 r& i 

«i>TRtf®i uw nRtg ^fri3 

9 j!i ^ i^TfUttSTi 1 RW 5t?^RIRtfHI% ^ I 1 ^ 

<l'?lf?'-t)Kl'4^dR IS'liH'hl- 

t WCRRtRRR I RtTjfl^tRRRcrifif g ^ r P^dlR^Rl^M - 

'rtrof? I T's 

55Rc^ ^ Rgi I g^R^41c*4"Il ^RRII RI S^qf jjqRfWR 

gJ5<4t'iRIRI I 1 i 

RRIcKRTRR'H?! RI? %R=4Rc?( I JIRIR R »I^?:pr RIRK 

giR g^goRfft^ i i s 

RRliRcfl'^sre^R iFCrRRTR: ^?fr %RTli%RRr 3RR|<RIR: I ^ofrsRRH I R ’ R^ lf H 
iRRIt- 

*11^= I ^ cft^RRIR RFifT: RTRRI: ?tcRIl- 

RSit RRJ: I 


^RTR. r 4 r- 


I ’x? 


g^RR^SPRlWRlglR: 


sftfR^R^rfRRr? I ^r; gsR^ ^^strrir^ srt^- i hh 

' 4 tQ^RfWf- 

“ft ^rIR^RT i^cR R&RRfRr RiR'RRRtTsft I ^RTRliRR^RRrft ?rRTRRI< 
i^rRTlRRRRRf^ 


^53t55^^ 1 31 RRRTRri^ 3RRlf4 IRIRRTT^ (Rl'iFl RtRRRRflfR R RTfl- 
“iwi: I RTRim ^RokRcRT^ 

^FRRif? RiRriSf igartTRRr ^rrt? i 3v ^ Rf^ rrtr RRgoR- 
S'^T'T 
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30 1 irw^TTJft ^ vm 

31 ^ \ ^^Tsr/^^ftqcp! ??EF555R^3Tr^ 
II 

32 ^v^^5 ^ I Mm\ \ ?n?^rs^T- 

BHAVNAGAR MUSEUM 

No. 41] Date missing [about 1381. 

In the collection of the Bhavanagar Museum a rubbing of a fragmentary 
inxription was found, a transcript of which is given below. Nothing is known 
of the whereabouts of the original stone from which the rubbing was taken. 
The fragment, as seen from the rubbing contains beautifully engraved letters 
and measures by 6". 

The sixth and the twelfth lines of the fragment record the name of a 
minister named Suda, who must evidently be the same as is mentioned in 
the inscription of v.s. 1437 published above. In the ninth line Hariraja and 
a king named Satyaraja ( mentioned. The latter is known 
from the previous inscription. In the seventh line Gaya is mentioned where 
Satyaiaja had been on pilgrimage as we know from the twenty-fifth line of 
the previous inscription. The fragment elicits no further useful information. 

Text 

1 ... ^ 

2 ... 'Tt 2T; STc^TT 

3 ... ^ 

4 ... I S 

5 ... ^ 

6 ... 4 i ^ 

7 ... 

8 ... I 'IV ... 

9 ... 

10 ... ^ \\ 

11 ... 21cr 2 I •<:i^cTT 

12 ... 

13 ... 4^, \ ’o ^ 

14 ... IT’tV 

15 ... 

16 ... ^ 

17 .... ^snWr: 

18 ... l 


1. Read 
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BAPULA 

No. 42] V.S. 1440. [6-2-1384. 

In the village Badula in the Sutrapa# mahal of the Junagadh state 
there is a well which contained the following inscription. The stone is at 
present preserved in the Watson Museum, Rajkot. The inscribed portion 
measures 12" X9". Its language is good Sanskrit. - The poet is fond of puns. 

The object of the record is this — A Nagara, named Soma, begot from his 
wife Gah^, a son named Maidhava. He was a minister of a king, whose 
name is not recorded. He begot from his wife Madanik^ a son named 
Dhiandhama, who was married to a lady named Kilhaijadevi, daughter of 
another Niagara, named Jasakanja and his wife Lakshmi. Jasakarpa was in 
the employ of prince Sohi. From Kilhanadevi Dhiandhama had two 
daughters named Hansu and Jansu who were both well versed in singing, 
dancing and playing at musical instmments, and who seemed as if they were 
Rambha and Menaka descended from heaven to the earth to worship Soma- 
niatha. They caused to be dug a well in the village Burgala at a cost of 
500 tankas on the 14th of magha in v.s. 1440. 

Text 

1 II trio 11 S JW: I) ?PRc?RmifT 

2 II tsfJir I in 3^ ^ 

3 II «T ^ i i 

4 II fi [ it’i' ] 'mi m liftr 

5 II I I S% 3n^3lfir W II \ 

6 II I l wi 

7 II ;iFB#Bra: ii v 

8 II ^351 Slti'hlUl I 55 'iW'lt 3^1311 ?! 

9 II 51=^: m [g:?] 'iri^ te 3ri%% i 

(? 9 

10 H 11 ^ ITIT: ^ ^ 1 3T% 

11 II ^ II 

12 II ^ IVYO ^ ITN^ 'IV ^ ^0° ^’Tt ^TO- 

ter: ( ^ ) II 

RANAVAV 

No. 43] V.S. 1440 [10-10-1384. 

This inscription is incised on a PMia in the village Ranavav in the Por- 
bandar state. The inscribed portion measures 18''X20". 

It records the death, on Monday, the tenth of the bright half of 
A§vina in V.s. 1440, of Riaula, son of [iia] I^khh, in the time of Rapa 
Bhapa, son of Siihha, who had made the Turk bow down his head before 

2. 


1. Drop the Visarga. 
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him for his offence of killing Hati Rayagana, but who bowed down his head 
before the gods, the preceptors, and the BrShmarjas. 

Text 

1 'ivvo ^ 

2 uk ^ 

3 — 

4 •n f 

5 ^ STJTT 

6 ^ ^ 

7 ?r 

8 ^ 

9 31 5cr« ^ 

SOMANATHA PATAN 

No. 44] V.S. 1442. [1-7-1385. 

The subjoined inscription was originally found set up in the eastern i.e. 
the Triveni gate of Somanatha Patana. It is now hiilt up in a wall of the 
Vahivatdar Kacheri there. The record is neatly engraved and is in a good 
condition. The engraved portion measures 1-4" X 1-9". The record is of 
a high poetic value and is of much historical importance. 

It was once published on p. 252 of the Revised List oj Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency. A detailed review of the same appeared 
in a Hindi monthly called “ Sdhitya ” of Calcutta in Vol. I, pt. I p. 279 ff. 
and in the Katrikd Vo. IV. p. 343 of the Ni^ari PracaruTi Sabha. 

The record opens with an invocation to Brahma in the form of the linga 
of Somelsa. The next four verses describe the sacred place called PrabhSsa. 
In the following verses is mentioned a Yadava king named Bhima who by 
his wife Maiiikyadevl had a very virtuous daughter named Yamunia. The 
tenth verse mentions a king named Dharma,^ .bom in the Riagtrakuta family 
which was as much famous on the earth as the families of the sim and the 
moon. This Dharma married the princess Yamum, mentioned above. She 
caused a well, a water trough etc., to be built on Saturday, the 8th of the 
dark half of Aisadha in v.s. 1442. 

In the margin of the beginning of the first three lines is made a note 
to the effect that the temple of Sangamesvara was built on the 13th day of 
the bright half of Jyeshtha’in v.s. 1448 after which the inscription seems 
to have beeni engraved- i 

1. This is an excellent case to prove that the calculation of the Vikrama 
Saihvat in Kathiawad was 

2. The reading is clearly Dharma ; but if it is a mistake for Bharma then he 
was the Vaja king mentioned in the Somanatha Patana inscription of 1432 and 
in the DhSmlej inscription of 1437. For the Vajas were a section of Ra§trakutas. 
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The author of this inscription, wrongly states in I. 14 that the Ra§tro^ 
ie. the R^trakuta family is the third one distinct from the Solar and Lunar 
families. For in a number of inscriptions of the R^trakutas. before v.s. 1000 
the Rastrakuta family is said to be a section of the Yadu family and belong- 
ing to the Lunar race (See Nagari PracarinI Patrika Vol. IV, p. 348 ff). 
The king Bhima belonging to the Yadava family mentioned in the record 
probably belonged to the Jadeja family of Cutch, whose descendants are the 
present ruling family of Cutch. (See ibid p. 356). 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


II 


11 

1%^^- 

II ftfr 11 ^ ’fen ^ H ^RTRRT^- 

11 ^ 11 V if 

II 11 

n 11 ^ 3Tit ^ % ^^IW: 11 d^Tm^JT- 

) ftyftJT: 

11 ^ 51% \\ \ TT^gor d ^ 

n 

n ^ #TRigJTT ^ 1%%: II V5 ¥I%T H 

Kl^ ¥f- 

11 5TJTTi4^nM II tift ?r sir ?t 

It ^ 

II ?r jtitt ¥R?ft0- ^ 2n ii w^r 

trqyfipRf 

u 11 \ 5i^> tI w ) 

II 

II ?TT II T o 

II i^cir- 

11 SRHIT^ 11 3TI =ERRmT?r 

?r:- 

11 11 d^iT 5i^353^4s5Ttq3T ^ it ^ 

11 ^ 3TFTO ^ S ^ I 


II 01° I) J II 3T5??TFi sq^cii 

^ II ^%T“ 

11 ^ ^ gjflS II ^IT ^Rcff 

II f<ra ¥nf^‘ 5RT II 

II ^ ^ ^Ti%dT ^SRcft 
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PHULAKA 

No. 45] V.S. 1443. [1386. a.d. 

The following inscription is engraved on a stone lying on the bank of a 
tank to the east of the village Phulka situated at a distance of eight miles 
to the west of Una in the Junagadh state. It measures 10" X 12". 

It records the death in v.s. 1443 or Saka 1308 of the son of Masahaiji 
Lakhapa of the Paramiara community during the victorious rule of 'Savagaria, 
who must be identical with the king of the same name in another Phulka 
inscription of v.s. 1448 published below. 

Text 

1 ^511- 

2 % 

3 

4 mj- 

5 I'lrlr ^oTgd... 

6 -n 

MESVANA 

No. 46] V.S. 1444. [11-12-1387. 

This inscription is on a palid standing to the south of the Deri to the 
east of Mesv.^. Above the inscribed portion which measures 
are engraved the effigies of the sun and the moon and the ,Siva-lingas. 

It records the death on the amlaviasya day of the month of Magasar in 
V.S. 1444 of a Oavda warrior in a fight in the reign of Mokalasiriiha, who 
must be a king of the Cu^Jasaniia family. 

Text 

1 'ivvv 

3 TnTT?rcTTTfr 

5 It '<5^- 

6 =5151 

7 ntsr iTRT ^rr^r 

8 

KHORASA 

No. 47] V.S. 1445. [1-2-1389. 

This interesting inscription was originally obtained from the temple of 
the sun in Khorasia, an old village in the Chorwiad mahal of the Junagadh 
state, twelve miles to the north-west of Somanatha Pfitajja. It is at present 


1 There was a solar eclipse on this day. 
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lying in the temple of the Naganatha Mahadeva at Chorwad. The inscribed 
portion measures 1-5^' X Though the inscriber has done his work 

very beautifully a number of grammatical mistakes have crept in the writing 
portion, which fortunately is excellently preserved. 

This inscription was formerly published in the Revised List of Antiqua- 
rian Remains in the Bombay Presidency, by Cousens on p. 250. 

The record opens with an invocation to the sun god. It then mentions 
that after Parasur^a had destroyed the Ksatriyas their women had from 
the Brahmana men a progeny which was (subsequently called Brahma- 
K§atri). One of these families had for their progenitor the sage Mahkanaka 
(and hence was called, Makvaija family). It was considered one of the 
thirty-six K§atriya families. In the Rohela tribe of this Makvaija race a 
powerful king named Luijiga was bom. He came to Saui^^tra from Maxvad. 
His son named Bhimasimha received in giras the villages Pano^aka, Kalija, 
and others. Blumasimha’s son Lavanyapal died at K^ija leaving three sons 
named Laksmasimha, Lakhanapal, and Laksa. Of these Lak§masimha was 
slain in battle at Junagadh. His son was Riajasiihha who was a brave and 
gallant man. He was killed in battle at Bet .Sankhoddh^. 

From the eleventh verse the description of a second royal family begins : 
In the Vaghela family, which is one of the thirty-six K§atriya families, and 
which was mling at Karkarapuri (modem Kankroli) in Marvad a king named 
Ksemaraja was bora. His son was Somabhrama. The latter had a son 
named Vira. Seeing the country wholly occupied by the Muhammadans 
\^ra left Marvad and came to Saui^tra and took service with Khangara 
(who was evidently the Cutjasama king of Junagadh). When Patshaha 
Muhammad had invaded and attacked Junagadh and the Gimar hill (Rai- 
vata Parvata), ^^raraja sent away Khangara on the shoulders of his brother’s 
son, Bhimadeva and himself gave his life in his defence. Vira had a daughter 
named Ratna, who was married to the king Rajasirhha of the Makvaija family 
mentioned above. 

Rajasimlia had four sons named Malla, Mattaraja, Muhja and Mohana. 
Mohana was slain while endeavouring to recover cows driven from Khoiiasa 
by robbers. Malla was then appointed to govern Khoiasia by the prince 
Sivaraja. This Malla had a wife named Vimala, bom of a Paramara family, 
who was very devoted to him. Malla repaired the temple of the sun in 
Khorasa, which was formerly built by one of his predecessors. 

At the end of the inscription the names of the sons of Malla and of his 
brother Mattaraja are given, followed by the date of the record, viz. Monday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Phagaiia of v.s. 1445. The composer of the 
record was Travadi Vaccha and the engraver Madhusudana Narayaija, son 
of Saiha. The latter had also engraved the Dhamleja and Mahuva ins- 
criptions of v.s. 1437. 

The Patashaha Muhammad mentioned in the record was the Sultan 
Muhammad Tughlak, who invaded Gujarat and besieged and took Junagadh 
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and took Ra=--IChansar (v.s. 1381-1407) prisoner and subdued the country. 
The king -sivaraja mentioned in the record was probably the same Sivagaija, 
the Vaja king mentioned in the Phulka inscription of 1443 and 1448, Chor- 
wiad inscription of v.s. 1450 and in the Bhuvatimbi inscription of v.s. 1457. 

Text 

1 11 1 ta 11 J Mr- 

3^1 1 srr 

^ #- 

^?rc5rf4cr5i?i?r^- 

5 ^5rRtf|f(h I 

6 m l d^^ifJTSTbjgrir 1 ^ 

1 vft^^rart ^r- 

8 m ^ sr^ [ I ] ^ H ^■ 

FFTl'T I vs M- 

9 ^ndOTEcRn: I [:] ^fTT g^4t ^arqr^: I i 

I SRTTJT 

10 ^OT^ff ^ 1 ■*. d^ 4r?I3rf^^¥Idft4 I 

^ gdt intdiNr- 

12 '^: I sft'rpqisr# TT [isr] 

^ 1 ^ 'i 

13 qr 3fT I 

fsr- 

14 ^midgor ^3TT I ’=i\ 

fddf4^^; I T^^ra 

1. fitdW 2. ^TT'JTTdTdtdT 3. Rg; 4. i.e. the Makwana family 

5. Rohila is a Rajput clan. 6. 7. 8. 9. 

10. d*id 11. 12. i.e. the Shankodhar island near Dwarka 

13. 14. SrfSRT 15. ^TOftlsTSJT 16. ^H#ra 17: 

18. Represents Hie oresent Kankaroli village in Marvad, 
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15 ^ cffETR irrf^f^ 5R%: T?T?T: I 3 1 SRT- 

16 JTqrqcftt: i <rww3r^K’R^ii^^r^: 

MV ^ ^iniTIT' 

18 ?3Trfft sTTfi^: 1 3^ ^c?rr^ srsrfT^fl^ 

^ I gsf ^- 

19 ??rM^^:5rTTCt %i|^5rsjT?5rrJTT^iT^ ^ ^ sr: i ^ ^ 

20 ^ ^ 5?T^3f: t -cIHl<l4'l' ^JTRT iCHt^a^r 

T(3n^§!n3gjTT* I ^ ^ 

21 Ru^rR^pjft pa^:^ i 

I T £ ?pT ^ 5“ 

22 SOTTfed' 'TFsft^rtnnt: RsTp^TOft^ ^PTFT ^ \ 

23 ^rc5rs:^JiRw^^ d- i is f^rr^t 

^ ^ I ^n^- 

24 p^TOTTf^ I S“ 3THt3r TTg'\%5T RfeiJit: i 

25 ^ OTT iCPRT =!?TTn ^ tMt, 

vm ^ w 

26 ? Fl^^r^r: \ iw^ ^ ?ft^ ^T ^bR 

^TTefTP IT^^iP^rRrsr'JT: STRlt ^jiT: ^ pGn22 SRt^I^^ I 

DHANDUSAR 

No. 48] V.S. 1445. [1-2-1389. 

The following important inscription is found in a celebrated well called 
vav in the village Dhandhusar under the Junagadh state, at a distance 
of nine miles north-west of Junagadh. It was very finely engraved but is 
now disfigured here and there. The inscribed portion measures 1-1" X 2-li". 

This inscription was once published on p. 245 of the Revised List oj 
Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 

1 . ^n^icT: 2. p 3. 4. The letter ^ seems to have been 

omitted before ^ 5. 6. The modem Khorasa. 7. 

8. Drop the as it violates the metre. 9. 

10. S3T%° 11. ?TcWT° 12. pfW: 13. 14. -cif^B^^yFR 

15. SrRst 16. 17. ^ 18. JTrRR 19. 20. 

21. 22 . pqr 23. 
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The record is in Sanskrit poetry which is on the whole a good one. The 
poet named Triviadi Sri Rama seems to be a Nagara Bnahmaria. The meaning 
of a few phrases in the record is not clear. The record opens with an in- 
vocation to the god Vi^u as a Jalaysdyin described in beautiful poetry. 
Then follows the genealogy of the Cudasama kings as follows : — 

There was a king named Khangar, whose son was named Jayasimha. 
After him Mahipati became the king and he was succeeded by his younger 
brother Mokalasirhha. He had defeated the army of the kings of Kaccha 
and Sindha at Bhumbhali (Bhubritapalli) i.e. modem Ghumli. Under orders 
of the Muhammadan emperor he made Vamanasthali his capital. His 
minister was Gadadhara, whose son was named Vaijyanatha, who though he 
was young bore the burden of the kingdom. His wife named mni built 
at Dhandhusar a well on Monday, the 5th day of the bright half of Ph^- 
guna of v.s. 1445. The date is expressed both by words and figures. The 
composer of the prmasti was TravadI Sri Riama and the engraver Nlaila- 
yapa. The latter is mentioned also in Nos. 39, 40 and 47. 

As regards Mokalasimha’s shifting his capital to Vamanasthali (i.e. 
modem Vanthali) and his fight with the Kaccha armies the following is 
stated on p. 497 of the Kathiawad Gazetteer : Zafar Khan, afterwards Sultan 
Muzafar, exacted tribute from Mapdalika II, after his expedition in 1394 a.d. 
and previously to this he, agreeably to the orders of the Viceroy of Gujarat 
on behalf of Sultan Firoz Tuglak, who placed a Thinadar at Junagadh, re- 
moved his capital from Junagadh to Vanthali and obeyed his sovereign's 
orders. By this monarch’s order he marched against Ghumli and subdued 
the chieftains on the coast. 

The name of the king of Kachha who was defeated by Mokalasimha 
is not given but he was probably a Jadeja king. 

Text 

1 II tn if ^ II ^ ^ 

[it] [it] 

2 ^6i^Trf5R: 11 T 

5 ^ 1 V cTUmr^ f%j^: ^ 

^ I# [ t|] 

6 5 ^ 1 [jkt] [n^] flw- 

^ITRT: I 'A 


1- 2. 3. 4. 
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7 ^ 3fr ^srrftiTOTl-^ 

^ ( ? ) ' ^ 

8 ?-5di:'TT I gtsr [^] WFft te ?ft^; i 

^ mi- 

9 5i5r^w T%5[T[%-]^rr'^p^ ^ 0 ) ^r [i=;^]...f^...^^5#^ 

^ g [^] 

11 W: I '#?T5T^ff2'<?TJT5TRRTlt 

12 ^r? =Err'Ji^iiHn'*jm^^ i [g] si^^sRcr 

?f5fr n ° cTfi [^] %s?T?nsr-5TT-^- 

1 3 I ^ ^[5?rFn]<^ f%^t ^ i ^ 

^?RT?T ^4fri [ ifr ?«rr?fT ] 

14 i ^ 1 1 ^- 

15 srrft i jt ^cfr ^ jt tt? ^ =sr qffr i ^ \ 

16 5sf^: t tw’^ '?fts(^)[^>"] 

[ ^ 1 'i'if ]. . .lI?IT%?Brir iwft 

17 ^?r?T: [ 1=:^ ] ^ jnm^cTjjc^m i m mmm ^ ( ^rr ) t 

^ (£rr)t m^i ^rciKcFT i g (i)4 i 41: i 

AVANIA 

No. 49] V.S. 1447. [9-2-1391. 

This inscription is engraved on a palid called Matrino palio at the village 
Av^ia. It measures l'*4''Xl'-4" 

It records the death of a warrior whose name is illegible on Thursday, 
the fifth of the bright half of Ph^guna in v.s. 1447 during the reign of 
the Sultan Nasiniddin, who is also mentioned in the Mangrol inscription of 
v.s. 1452. 

Text 

1 

2 m ^ ^- 

3 ^ 

4 

5 3Ti5rw 

6 ^ 


1. The meaning of this sentence is not dear. 

2. ^FR 3. ^ 4. 5. fTRT 
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PHULKA 

No. 50] v.s. 1448. [26-11-1391. 

This inscription is copied from a polio standing on the bank of a big 
tank in the village Phulka in the Unia mahi^ of the Junagadh state. The 
inscribed portion measures 11^^' .X 103^''. 

The inscription states that Mas^ajji Lakha, son of Sapa ( or Saya) 
built a temple on the bank of the Phulka! tank in v.s. 1427 (iSaka 1292). 
Afterwards in the year 1448 on Sunday, on the new moon day of the month 
of Kartika he died when Savagajoa was the reigning king, and Arjunadeva 
Paramara was his minister. 

It is not known to what family king Savagana belonged. He seems to 
be identical with the king of the same name mentioned in the Phulka ins- 
cription of v.s. 1443, and in the Bhuvatiihbi inscription of v.s. 1457 pub- 
lished below and was probably one of the Vaja kings of Somanatha Platapa, 
who ruled over the coast line, called Nagher, from Madfeavpur to Jafrabad. 
It can also be suggested that iSivagaxia may be identical with the king 
Shivariaja mentioned in the Khoiasa inscription of v.s. 1445 and the Chor- 
vad inscription of V.S. 1450. 

Text 

2 cftg 

3 ft: ^ftft% 

4 sTuricJT sr- 

5 totk ^rm gcT 

6 ^ra- [ |s< ] 

7 ^ aa wt- 

8 awR sfsrsm 

9 aaaaw aTar^scTift 

10 ftaal % arfea ftaf a 

1 1 [ 111 ] 

BAGASRA (SIL) 

No. 51] V.S. 1448. .[23-2-1392. 

This inscription is engraved on a yellowish pMio standing in the western 
quarter of the village Bagasra (Dhed) in the Junagadh state. It measures 
10" X 6" and is in a bad condition. 

The record refers to the reign of Mokalasimha evidently of the Cuda- 
sama family and of the Pancakula headed by Pabia, and mentions that on 
Friday, the first of the bright half of Phialguna in v.s. 1448 a woman 
named Nayaki, mother of Patasi ? became a sati. 

Text 


1 II II 

2 II ^rio wr 4- 
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3 I) 

4- II 'TcWT ( 1 ) 'PT- 

5 II TTtir ^ al^wri 

6 ti 

7 II ^ 

CHORWAD 

No. 52] v.s. 1450. .[15-8-1393. 

This inscription is engraved on a pdlio lying in the Naganatha temple 
in Chorwad in the Junagadh state. It mieasures 15i"X13". 

The object of the record is this— In the Cudasama family there was a 
brave man named Gnhilottama. His son was Sura. (The name of ^uras 
son is illegible). His grandson was named Pathaka. When .§ivamja at- 
tacked Chorwad Pathaka fought against him with 36 soldiers but fell in the 
battle on Friday, the 9th of the bright half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1450, 
§aka 1316. His wife named Patasa thereupon became Sati. 

King ^ivaraja in the inscription must be the same as that mentioned 
in the Khorasa inscription of v.s. 1445. The Cudasama family mentioned 
in the record seems to be a minor branch of the royal family of Junagadh. 

Text 

1 11 tA° 11 ^ ^ ( ^ ) 

2 ^1% =1 31^ ^ 

3 5;?r[?:s<] M«T’5 =]^w i ^ ^ [ ^r] 

4 5% 1 Hfsrrf TOT I 1 cRJf ^(Tt) TO^T 

5 ^ qgUT^-: I a^firaLt TOIcTT ? ] TOTtSJiji; #: Is3fTa«T >15%: I '< 

6 Tj,5%%3fr T0T5Eti^: I 

7 5ns%^TO3T.:r; I ^ 5151 rftKWdSr:??! 5f5fe% ![%)■] 

8 ^3TTt JTimrt ^ Tr[JTrs:] s)# i v a^r % 

9 t^r ^<T: I %f!T fSJTfTOTr OT-?} ( ? ) 5r%- 

10 I ^ ’Tc5I TOigTOI f I 3T5Tt5T f^- 

11 5 % 5.5 % ?ni: 1 % ?r i s rrat 5Jf%5ra: 

12 I TTfigst: I « 5^ 

13 i 55r >wtt: 

14 gT^ra^ 13: 1 <: gsrer' %54r5r ^ 

15 ?i5»T [ :;- ] i'4ftmsn;n(5T:) % srtoi TT4g % i 'Tsar ( i ) 

16 ira; (ar) 

17 ^^[l''^] be continued) 

1. 2. 3. 4. 3^1^ 5. or 



MISSING THE ESSENTIAL 


By 

Mrs. C. a. F. RHYS DAVIDS 

In my country, possibly in India also, one may without fear avow 
loyalty to a given creed, or profess detachment from any and all. One may 
be sufficiently interreligious to discern true elements in one and all. But it 
is possible that this wider sympathy is not the result of discerning something 
that is, I hold, essential about one and all world-religions at their birth. 
This is that, in their original form, in the inspired New Word they brought 
to man there and then, they taught him something about himself, that we 
can, at all times, say was for him there and then a More. 

If we take the scriptures of those world-creeds as a whole, without seek- 
ing a distinctive message as given at the start, we may find, on the contrary, 
that they present us with, not a More, but a Less in man’s nature, life and 
destiny. And we, lacking time or will to make historic inquiry into their 
evolution, accept what we read, at first or at second hand, as integral to their 
teaching, first and last. It, or any of it goes to constitute the teaching of 
the ^neral name under which the religion is known. We thus get a false 
idea of what a given creed has stood for at its beginning. We read some 
formula to which institutional stiffening at this and that date has brought 
the given religion, and we say : ‘ That’s what Hinduism or Christianity or 
Buddhism teaches’. 

If we keep our ‘ it says so ’ to ourselves, harm, the harm of the half 
truth, the twisted truth is wrought, but it is as light set ‘ under a bushel ’. 
It is when men who, knowing only the half-truths, the twisted truths, take 
them for the genuine New Word of the More in Man, become * verts to a 
shrunken creed and publish propaganda ; further, it is when the philosopher 
and man of letters, saving trouble, accept these propaganda results as fit to 
be cited as a genuine gospd, and not as the formiulas of a degenerate church 
— it is then that the mischief infects, spreading like a canker. 

Philosopher and man of letters may rejoin ; ‘ We are not concerned 
to disentangle the original message from the institutional formulas. We refer 
to what our day calls tlie given -ism This might pass did they refrain from 
citing scriptural passages as what the Founder said and taught ; might pass, 
did they just say : ‘ Modems or Buddhists of to-day teach. . . . ’ Were this 
so, I for one, shouldn’t worry. It is the hopeless want of discernment in their 
references that brings me grumbling to print. 

I am not presuming to hold a brief for all historic creeds. But I have, in 
my husband’s wake, spent years in helping to make accessible, by printed text 
and translation and comment, a corpus of ancient scripture ; the so-called 
Pali Canon and exegesis of IBnay^a Buddhism, And the present fractional 
acciuaintance, on the part of propagandists and the general reader (and 
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author), with the results of scholars’ labours over some fifty years exposes 
‘ Buddhism ’ to peculiar and dangerous liabilities. Namely, the facile making 
of references places the maker of them at the mercy of (a) the half-knowledge 
of the propagandist, (b) the often misleading work of translators. He does 
not realize, does not know, that, unlike his own Western religious tradition. 
Buddhism lacks as yet anything that can worthily be called ' higher ' criti- 
cism, that is, historical criticism having regard to evolution in history and in 
philology. Much has been, is being, done in the latter line, but its results 
have not yet been applied to the history of Buddhist doctrine. And a little 
is being done along the former line. But the fact remains, that in the history 
of . religion (I put aside philosophy, as for Buddhism a very late comer and 
of merely scholastic importance), ‘Buddhism* is a very new study, and 
should be referred to with as much caution as I, e.g., should use, were I 
citing from a text-book on magnetism. 

Reared in countries where the Christian tradition is dominant, we are, 
to some extent, aware, that not all which is here or there accepted as ortho- 
dox teaching or observance can be referred to its Founder. We should not 
cite the Pauline injunction about wranen being head-covered when “praying 
or prophesying”, or the emergence of Madonna-worship in the 4th century 
(rebuked as heresy) as the teaching uttered by Jesus. But when Buddhism, is 
cited, it is often analogous doctrines that are ascribed to its Founder, that most 
libelled of men. ‘ Higher criticism ’ is no easy study in Christianity, but it is 
far harder in Buddhism, wherein historic data are fewer, and where canonical 
compilation was longer in taking birth, and for centuries remained, oral only. 

Not realizing this, the citing speaker or writer is content to borrow un- 
critically from the output of the propagandist, who, working at second-hand, 
is at the mercy of the translator — translator who, as I have been recently 
suggesting,^ has better won the Italian punning title of tr-aditore, not traduttore 
only, than most. Were he who cites to consult the most recent results 
of scholarship (and so long as a Pali Text Society, now in its 58th year, 
still exists, guidance can easily be got), he might be relatively safe. But I 
have lately noticed citations from propagandists’ issues, and I find the re- 
sults somewhat disastrous. True, citation has also been made from, not 
propaganda, but from the work of an expert. But the expert was a pro* 
fessor of a European literature, (not of Pali) and he, in the one posthu- 
mous venture now published, has shown, in translating, no historic discern- 
ment, but a misleading of him who cites. 

The citations referred to are in two notable books, which will not fail 
to make their mark on the thoughtful reader of our day. They are Lord 
Samuel’s Beliej and Action, and Mr. Aldous Huxley’s Ends and Means. 
In the former the many references to ‘Buddhism’ are not singled out as 
subjects for argument, and I might have passed by in silence, were they 
not in a notable book. In the latter, a monastic ‘ teaching quoted as 


To Become or mi to Become, London, 1937. 
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‘Buddhism’, would seem to be used somewhat as a sheet anchor, and any 
misleading in result becomes for the genuine original message the worse 
libel. I pick out a few references in these works, taking the former first. 

I find it quoted as “ Buddhist doctrine " that “ there is no misery like 
existence as from the anthology called Dhmnmapada. Reference here is 
made, not to the published texts (there are some dozen translations) but 
only to two propagandist works. Now as one of the dozen (and one of the 
more recent) translators, I have to confess that nowhere can I find any 
verse out of the 423 in this anthology which could ri^tly be thus translated. 
The nearest is 202 : which more accurately rendered would be 
Theye 'no ills like unto body and mind. 

But to render these useful if limited instruments of the Man by the word 
‘ existence ' is to go too far, even for the atheistic degeneracy that ate its way 
into early mediseval Buddhism. Buddhists do not like to be told, that man’s 
consummation, which came to be called Nirvana, wherein body and mind 
would be no longer needed, was a non-existence. 

Again, reference is made to “ the Buddha having declared : ‘ I teach 
only one thing : suffering and emancipation from suffering”. . .a seif-limiting 
which is, over agairist what are usually admitted to be his teachings, absurd, 
and which is a wrong translation to boot. When I introduced this saying 
to England in a Home University Manual 22 years ago,^ I was careful to 

render it ; ‘‘Just this have I taught ” The particle eva is, in early 

Pali, not the exclusive ‘ one only ' ; it is merely emphatic. But here the 
' traitor ’ translator came in ; not the English Lord Chalmers who, failing 
to retain the emphatic Pali, wrote: ‘‘have I consistently taught”, but the 
Schopenhauerian German, K. Neumann, who wrote, “ Nur Eines. . . ” But 
citation has been made from the uncritical propaganda only. 

Once more, on the subject of fatalism. Lord Samuel has the very forcible 
judgment : ” The mischief that this perverse and illogical creed has wrought 
to millions of men through thousands of years is beyond imagination.” In 
the main I agree ; man is a bom striver, thanks be, but in fatalism he has 
taken upon himself the r61e suitable only for a Disposer, who is alone fitly 
Fatalist. But then come the lightly swept-in cults, and we read, that Bud- 
dhism, considering “the world as something at best worthless, urges spirit- 
ual detachment rather than effort for betterment, as the way of salvation.” 
(As if effort for betterment were not the ever recurring refrain of the very 
essence of original Buddhism!) And hints that the doctrine of Karma 
(action as result-bearing) has sometimes been interpreted as a form of fata- 
lism. Here no reference is given, but from what I know of the scriptures; 
the Buddhist doctrine of responsibility (or as they put it ; the “not-being- 
freed-from”, i.e. from results of action), as true for life as a whole and not 
in this world only, contains no hint of fatalism. The post-mortem judge 
is shown saying to the delinquent : ‘ These acts were not done for you by 

^ This I rewrote with maturer views, in 1934. 
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any one else ; they were done by you, yea, by you, and you must bear the 
consequences. You could have left them undone ; you were “ careless 

Here is no mere misery making up life ; here is opportunity again and 
again, yea, and. in many lives. The central teaching of the Way shows 
that : — ^the long long Way leading through the many lives to the Peak 
the Beyond-That, the Supreme, the Goal, however reticent the 
Founder was in trying to word the not yet worthable. How eager with hope 
of this kind is a verse near to that which was misquoted : 

Let but desire be bom for the ineffable ; 

let but the mind of him therewith surcharged be, 

from sense-desires unbound : — Upstreamer is he called. 

The man long absent from afar safely returned 
gives joy to kinsmen, friends and well-wishers, 

Thus also him, who worthy work has done and from 
this world to other gone, those worthy works receive 
and welcome, as kinsfolk a dear one (safe) returned. 

. Here, if I err not, is that More in man’s life and destiny taught by the 
first men before ever their leader figured as 'Buddha'. The monk-world, 
grown to preponderance, brought in a teaching of a Less in and for 
man, a shrivelled gospel, which I unruffled see called ' Buddhism so only 
the ‘ Buddha ’, as, not a mythical god-let but a historical man, be in no wise 
dragged into it. 

The other writer, to whose references to ‘ Buddhism ’ I take exception, 
makes even more than does Lord Samuel of the monkish ideal of detach- 
ment, which he prefers to call non-attachment. He sees in this an “ ideal 
at the very heart of the teaching of the Buddha” (p. 5), matching it with 
another “Buddhist doctrine” that “desire is the source of illusion”. He 
also shows curious readiness to accept propagandist statement, but he does 
consult one other source. This is a recent posthumous translation of the 
Dhammapada with Essay, written years ago by the late Irving Babbitt, once 
professing French literature at Harvard. Now for me the ' Essay ' is chiefly 
valuable for its saying, that “ in its essence Buddhism is. . . a psychology of 
desire”, and that “knowledge in matters religious waits upon will.” This is 
for me fine and tme, but the problem how to reconcile these statements with 
the damning utterance, that will or desire is the source of illusion does not 
seem to have struck the. borrowing author. 

There is, it is true, a damning utterance about will or desire, occupying 
a strong place in the Pali Canon ;~the second of the so-called Four Tmths. 
But, whereas I have seen it cited as ‘source of illusion or of ignorance 
{Tmha), the formula has neither of these, but only 'ill' {dukkha). And a 
word held derogatory is used for desire, namely, thirst 

It is good to note one word of caution where Mr. Huxley comes riding 
so serenely on the twin mount of propagandist literature and a side-issue 
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published by a literary expert in French ; he does once write “ discourses 
attributed to the Buddha” (p. 325), for which relief much thanks. But 
there is cheerful appreciation, as of a historic truth, that Buddhist teaching 
“ concentrates on meditation Quaint it is how this false notion of the 
much-prescribed Dhyana (Pali : jhana) has laid hold of the ‘vert’. Dhyana 
was not meditation ; it was the making attention a tabula rasa for psychic 
communication. It was the later monk who converted this into mental 
hypnosis, or again, still later, into the practice of rosary and praying wheel. 

But where the caution I note breaks down is in that matter of “ non- 
attachment” as being for “the Buddha” a central ideal. Here is an utter- 
ance neither true nor worthy concerning the Founder of a world-religion. 
It is essential, in the New Word brought to man by such a man, that it be 
a positive message, a message telling of a More, not a Less, in man’s nature, 
life, destiny. It is an even weaker word to tell man “ Don’t get attached ! ” 
than it is to tell him “ Get freed from ! ” The will must be fed with some- 
thing positive, else only harm is wrought. Jesus showed this well and truly 
with his ‘ emptied house ’ figure. Gotama too gave better food than “ non- 
attachment ”. 

For him whose central religious conception of himself and of man was, 
not recluse, actual or in spe, but ‘ wayfarer there is the middle way, not 
of loving his fellow or of disliking him, but of fellowship in wayfaring. 
Here we have a blend of the Gotama and Jesus gospels. Way-fellowship 
will allow for the Good Samaritan. I wayman, thou wayman : let us way- 
fare together ! Here is combined a healthy degree of amicable detachment, 
like that of two friendly pilgrims, distinct units, each with his own long past 
ana long future, but just here and now within touch, in a common stride. 
The opportunity is here and now ; the Goal lies far ahead ; you and I march- 
ing along, if we are willing wisely, in a More, a More whereby the Most that 
is ineffable is ever being lifted to a higher power, till the day and hour, 
maybe very different for each, when will come consummation. 

And it is a new message about this More, and not a teaching about life 
as a less or man as a less, that each Helper of men has been moved to bring 
to birth. Every world-creed has this More, and let us see to it, that we cite 
that word of the More and no longer busy ourselves about Uie later, the 
degenerate Less, whereby we miss the really Essential in the great world- 
gospels. 

How does not Buddhism, how especially does not the original New Word 

in it, need to say with MarecHal Villars to his king : defend me from 

my friends ! Or with G. Canning's, New Morality : Save, save, oh save 
me from the candid friend ! For it is largely its would-be friends who hand 
over mistranslations and other misrepresentations of it for the alien reader 
and writer to use with an unsympathetic will. To use, I must add, with an 
incurious, uncritical carelessness, such as we should not find in references 
made to the literature of any other field of history. 



REPETITION IN PRAKRIT SYNTAX 

By 

A. M. GHATAGE. 

The device of repeating a word or a grammatical form in close succession 
to express an idea of greater emotional intensity or one of frequent occurrence 
is used in nearly all the languages and is a survival of the early devices used 
by the speaker. Whenever the emotional colouring of the individual’s experi- 
ence is strong enough, it finds expression in language by this device of repeat- 
ing the word expressing the idea. Even though it is, in this manner, pri- 
marily a means of giving expression to one’s emotions, in course of time it 
came to acquire some intellectual meaning as well, such as the ideas of 
totality and continuity. 

The repetition of forms pertains to nearly all the grammatical cate- 
gories, to words of all kinds and in few cases even to parts of words. Thus 
we find substantives, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, pronouns and others repeat- 
ed to express different ideas connected with them. 

■Historical grammar regards Interjections and forms of Imperative 
to be perhaps the oldest elements of the language. Naturally this device 
of repetition which is intimately connected with the early beginnings of a 
language finds greater scope with them. Nearly all the interjections are used 
with a repetition, while forms of the imperative of the second and the third 
person usually express some kind of command and concession, ideas which 
are often required to be stated with emphasis and this is accomplished by re- 
peating the words. AMg : hantd hanta bahave kandimsu/ I. 9. 1. 5. 
“ Look hear, Ixrak hear, so cried many people.” JM : avvo avvo tti vdha- 
ronti hasanti sisd / Vas. 127. 16. “They cry, Alas, Alas, and the pupils 
laugh.” eha eha siggham dacchaha ^cchariyam / Vas. 134. 28. “ Come, do 
come quickly, see the wonder.” Sometimes when the expression is not very 
strong, the forms of the imperative are separated from each other, one of 
it standing at the beginning as a place of emphasis, and the other at the 
end of the sentence, which is the normal place of the verb. AMg : uppaydhi 
khalii bko paumavaraporiiajiyd uppaydhi / SuX. II. 1. 6. “Fly up, Oh you 
beautiful lotus, fly up.” gaccha ziaih tumam devdnuppiya sdlddavim corapal- 
Ihh vHumpdhi 2 abhhaggasenam corasefidvaim jlvaggdhani gixthdhi 2 mamam 
uvariehi / Vip. 75. “ Go, you beloved of the gods, to the camp of the thieves 
called Salada-^d and plunder it, take hold of the chief of the thieves Abhag- 
gasena alive and bring him to me.” JM : iato tie bhaiyiyam ehi ehi tti j 
Vas. 53. 4. “ Then she said, come, come. ” id pahiya iuriyaturiyam vaha 
vaha ullavai kalakanthl \ Vaj. 651. “Therefore, O traveller, proceed quickly, 
so says the cuckoo.” In all such cases we find the original meaning of this 
device, to give greater emphasis to the idea expressed, in its pure form and 
obviously there is no scope for any change in the meaning itself. 
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The Temaining finite forms, of the verb are not often repeated. The 
VERBAL DERIVATIVES, however, are repeated in o^rder to give expression to 
different meanings, the idea of frequency being prominent. When the form 
refers to the same subject it serves to point out that the action is done by 
him repeatedly. P : puttho puttho aSham tesam vyakcsreyyani / MN. 1. 13. 
“ Being repeatedly asked I will explain to them.'’ AMg : kasappahdrehim 
tulen'ua^d 2 kalurj^am kdganimamsdim khdventi / Vip. 63. Beating him re- 
peatedly, they make him eat his own flesh in a pitiable manner.” chippature- 
fj^am vajjamanenam 2 / Vip. 68. “ While the trumpets were blown.” Qvam 
dubbuddhi kiccdnam vutto vutto pakuvvai / Das. IX. 2. 19. Thus a wicked 
pupil does when repeatedly asked by the teacher.” JM : te ya bhayavmto 
panamanto pai^amanto- aikkamai / Vas. 74. 14. “ Saluting those venerable 
sages repeatedly he goes forward.” 

The r^tition of these forms also points out the fact that the action is 
not repeated but performed continuously. It must, however, be admitted 
that the distinction between the continuous and the repeated action is mainly 
due to the primary meaning of the verb and is not the direct result of the 
device of repeating. When, the meaning of the verb does not admit of the 
idea of repeated performance it naturally develops the idea of continuity. 
AMg: pngadhijjamane 2 uvdgae/Yip. 11. “He approached dragging it 
continuously.” tae riam sd miyddevt . . . padijdg-aramddi 2 viharai / Vip. 12. 
“ Then that queen Miya continued to keep awake.” t<m kaUhasagadiyam 
(mukaddhamdf^t 2 uvdgacchaif Vip. 16. “She approaches dragging the 
wooden cart after her.” Sometimes the sense of totality is also expressed 
by repeating the verbal derivatives. P : laddham laddham vindseti / Sn. 106. 
he destroys all that he gets.” 

Slightly different meanings are found expressed by repetition of the 
verbal forms in the following illustrations. P : so tathdgate cakkhipatham 
vijahante vijahante yeva pasmnamano kdlam katvd suttapabuddho viya deva- 
loke ... nibbatti/Dh. Co. I. 23. “While the Tathiagata was passing out 
of the sight, he, having died with a delighted mind, was bom in the world 
of the gods, as if awakened after sleep.” imassa dassanatthdya dgatdgatd onto 
gehe sdpateyyam passissanti / 'DYi. 'Co. I. 21. “All those who come to see 
him will see the wealth inside tlie house.” A gerund when repeated may 
show an habitual action. P : so taio nikkhamitvd aranne gdyitva gdyitvd oMo 
ddruni uddharantiyd iithiyd ptasaddaih sutvd sore nimittam gasihi /Dh. Co. 
I. 12. “ Coming out from there he took as the object of his thought the 

voice of a woman having heard her sound of the sin^ng, the woman who was 
collecting wood in the forest by singing.” JM : so tatha jimium jimium 
ahijjd./'U. Tika. fol. 124. “He studies by taking his meal there.” 

In the Ardha-Magadtu prose, however, we often find the number 2 used 
as a sign of repetition usually after the verbal forms and sometimes after 
other words, tae iiam sd miyddem miydputtassa ddragassa <tiyumaggajdyae 
catdri putte savvdlankdravibhiisie karet 2 bhagavao goyamassa pdesu pddei 
2 evam vayd^/Yip. 14. “Then that queen Miya adorned the four sons 
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bom after the child Miyaputta with all ornaments, placed them at the feet 
of the venerable Goyama and spoke thus.” miyam devim dpucchcd 2 miyde 
devie gihdo padinikkhamai 2 ndyaggammi nayaram majjkammajjhe7}mh 
niggacchai 2 jet^eva sama^e hhagavam mahavire te^eva uvdgacchai 2 sama- 
bhagavmh mahdviram tikkhutto dyahii^am paydhij^a?h karei 2 vamdai 
namamsai 2 evam vaydst / Vip. 19. “ He takes leave of queen Miya, comes 
out of her house, comes out of the town of Miyaggama passing through the 
very centre, comes to the place where the venerable ascetic Mahavira was, 
salutes and bows him and says as follows.” In the innumerable cases of this 
t}^ the use of the figure 2 is not exactly the same as in the cases cited before. 
As shown by the meaning and the parallel passages the figure 2 does not 
here suggest the simple r^tition of the verbal form' after which it is placed 
but the gerund derived from the root after which it comes and points out tlie 
succession of acts thus enumerated. More accurately it ^ould have been 
represented by the addition of the syllable ttd after the figure in the text. 
This itself is a peculiar Prakrit idiom which requires explanation. 

"More frequent is the repetition of the nouns in their inflected forms. 
Here also the locative forms are the most frequent. The use of the locative 
to express a particular point in place or in time is susceptible of repetition 
more than the meanings of other cases, and naturally repetition is favoured 
in this case. Locative of time repeated : P : mdse mdse kusaggena bdlo 
bhunjetha bhojcuiam :/ Dh. 70. ” The fool may take meals on the tip of a 
Kusa grass month after month.” nme mdse sahassena yo yajetha satam 
samam / Dh. 106. “ Who performs sacrifice for hundred years by spending 
a thousand month after month.” divase divase ti sattisatam navanavd patey- 
yum kdymnhi / Th. 2. 473. “ Even if three times seven hundred spears were 
to fall on the body anew on each day.” dkarimsu dine dine / Mhvs. 5. 29. 

They brought day by day.” addpesi dine dine j Mhvs. 5. 84. He caused to 
be given day by day.” AMg : mdse mdse u jo bdlo kusaggei^a u ■bhunjae/'U.9 
44. “ The ignorant person who eats with the blade of the grass month after 
month.” JM : tinneva ya kodlo addham ca dine difj^e ya rayarydi^am, pddei 
dhanayajakkho | Pau. 21. 16. “ The demi-god Dhanaya showered three and 
half crores of jewels every day.” The locative of place repeated : P : yojdne y 0 ‘ 
jane dentu mahddmam mahXtale / Mhvs. 5. 179. ” Let them give the great gift 
on the earth at every yojana.” kule kule cppatibaddhacitto/Sn. 65. “ With his 
mind unattached to all the families.” AMg : miyaggame nayare gehe gehe kdlu- 
navadiyde vittim kappemdne viharai J Vip. 9. “ In the town of Miyaggama 
he lived maintaining himself by pitiously begging from house to house.” 
caccare caccare khat^dapadahenam ugghosijjamdrj^am / Vip. 37. ” At every 

square he was being proclaimed with the beating of a small drum.” pacchd 
jdyd gamissdmo bhikkhumdTid kule kule / U. 14. 26 “Later on, O sons, 
we will wander by begging from family to family.” pae pae vi^yanto sam- 
kappassa vasam goo / Das. 11. 1. “ Disheartened at every step and under 
the influence of his desires.” JM : thane thdjie jasam lakai /ya]. 6. 82. 
■“ He gets fame in many places.” 
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Other case forms of nouns are also found repeated but not to the same 
extent. AMg : appege paliymtesim coro coro tti suvvayam, handhanti bhik- 
khuyam bald / Sut. 1. 3. 1. 15. “ Some ignorant persons bind a monk of 

good vows on the border land by calling him a thief.” chamm- ckai^am parm- 
ndya logasa-mam ca s<wvaso / Ay. 1. 2. 6. 5. “ At every moment knowing 
the view of the people from all sides.” Sometimes the two words are joined 
together in a compound so that the first word does not receive its proper 
grammatical inflection. P : amimcarmtmam maggdrmgge kathd udapadi f 
DN. I. 235. “ While wandering there arose the conversation on the way.” 

AMg : uratal f)^>j.ussagaX hhogabhogci bhunjam&7].0 ^ihari / Vip. 50. He 
lives enjoying the great human pleasures of different types.” pakkammti 
disodisim J U. 27. 14. “ They go in different directions.” JM : dcn^i vi 
kheyalasangamangm / Pau. 16. 80. “ Both of them with all their limbs full 
of exhaustion.” suhmhsukei^am kdlam gamei / Vas. 75. 28. “ He spends 

the time in happiness.” 

In one particular instance we find that the same noun is repeated but 
in two different grammatical forms both of which however, have the same 
meaning. JM : nayaram dyu potanj,am 'rdyapuram ndma / Pau. 

2. 8. “ The old town Riayapura by name.” saccamdi ndma namerjxim ./ Pau. 
19. 32. “ Saccamai by name.” ja^ay-assa mahddevi asi videhi tti ndma 

namencm f Pau. 26. 2. “ The chief queen of king Janaya was Videhi by 
name.” arihasa^o ndma name^am I Pau. 31. 23. “Arihasajia by name.” 
sunando ndma ndmao -dsi / Vas. 74. 24. “ Sunanda by naanie.” mandaro 
ndma ndmmiam 7 Vas. 75. 22. “ by name Mandara.” This usage can also 
be met with in the Riamayaaja. sikharam ndma ndmatak / I. 27. 10 ; nanda- 
nam ndma ndmatah j I. 27. 13 ; keSim ndma ndmatab I /. 38. 3. Metrical 
considerations and the desire to fill in the line may have been responsible 
for this repetition but its presence in Vasudevahijj^ would suggest that the 
close joining of the word ndma with the proper name as in jambundmo often 
occurring therein must have also helped to add the adverbial form ndmeiiam 
or ndmao in addition to the word ndma. 

In this connection a peculiar idiom must be noted. Along with the 
usual phrase for expressing a continuous ^ction from place to place, in which 
the first word is put in the ablative and the second in the accusative as 
the first is regarded as the starting point of the action while the second alone 
is thought to be the goal of the action, we often get phrases in which the 
word in the accusative is merely repeated. P : kdlam kdlam bhavd bJuivam 
sakkdyasmim purakkhatd / Th. 2. 199. “ entangled in the view of believing in 
the permanent thing from time to time and from birth to birth.” rattham 
rattham vicarissam sdvake vinayam puthu/ Sn. 444. “ I will wander from 
kingdom to kingdom teaching the followers.” Such an idiom must be at 
tlie basis of the word gdnmhga>}ie in U. 17. 17. where it refers to a pupil 
who is in the habit of wandering from one gaija to another. Speaking gram- 
matically in these cases .both the words are in the place of the object and 
the expression should therefore mean going to one place and then to another. 
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In the ultimate sense of both the idioms there is very little difference but 
while the first implies some kind of sequence the second is free 
from any such connotation. It should be further noted that the translation 
of a word when repeated as “every” is not very accurate. Often it 
leaves out the idea of succession implied in the original and adds the sense 
of totality which may not be always present in the original. Of the same 
import is the phrase in which the instrumental is used instead of the ablative 
of the first word which is followed by the same word in the accusative: P : 
tena hi bho imam purisam dalhaya lajjuva pacchSbdham gdlhabandhanam 
bandhitvd khuramujtdam karitvd kharassarem pmavma rMiydya rathiyam 
sihghdtdkena sihghdiakam parvnetvd. . J DN. 23. “then having bound strongly 
this person with strong ropes with his hands behind, having shaved him, 
and carrying him from road to road and from square to square wfith the 
beating of a drum of a shrill sound. . . ” JM : eyazsa pavarakitti geham gehe^a 
bhamai jiyaloe / Pau. 15. 66. “ His fame wanders from house to house in 
this living world.” A similar illustration can be found in the Ramayaiia in 
I. 1. 30. te vanena vanom gatvd nadistirtva bahudakdli. This idiom is simply 
a recasting of the first by changing the ablative case into the iostrumental 
as in course of time the two cases were often confused and mixed together. 
Some change in the meaning of this idiom can be seen in such an illustration 
as mubandhi paddpadam / Sn. 446. “ he followed him step by step” where the 
compound expression is clearly fonned on the analogy of such expressions 
as : P : ie mayam vkarissama gomd gamam mgd nagant / Sn. 180. “ We 
will wander from village to village and from mountain to mountain.” vmi~ 
pdtom samdpcmno gabbkd gabbham tamd tamark / Sn. 278. “ He fell down 
from one birth to another and from darkness to darkness.” 

A peculiar type of repetition of noims is to be found in cases where 
we find the same word twice used but in two different syntactical relations, 
usually once as the subject and again as the predicate of the same sentence. 
This was already noted by the Sanskrit rhetoricians who gave it the name 
chekmuprdsa. As : gadhd sd hoti piti piti dkammavijaya^ifK. XIV. 13. 
“ That love is the deep love which pertains to the conquest of religion.” JM : 
iaha vi hu hamso hcmiso kdo kdo cciya v-arao / Vaj. 358. “ Even then the 

swan remains a swan and the crow a crow:” M : raikirattj^uggahiyai honti 
kamaldi kamalmJNi%. “The lotuses become lotuses when touched by the 
rays of the sun.” 

Adjectives are often repeated to point out the intensity of the quality 
expressed by them. P : khippam giram eraya v^gguvaggum / Th. 1. 1270. 
“ Quickly put forth words which are very sweet.” paramam paramam ti 
yodha nalvd akkhdti vibhajati idheva dhammam/^n. 87. “ Whosoever, hav- 
ing known it to be the highest religion preaches and explains it.” AMg : 
makayd mahayd saddef^am ugghosemdt^d / Vip. 32. “ Proclaiming with a very 
loud voice.” mxikayd 2 saddeijxiih . . . ^asic/Vip. 43. “ He cried with a 

very loud voice.” ghodayapuccham va tassa mamsm kavilakavilMf\3^2i. 94. 
“ His moustaches were very tawny like the tail of a horse.” In the fre- 
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quent phrase mahaimahaliyae parisae of the AMg. canon we find the adjective 
repeated with the first word retaining its locative form as mahai correspond- 
ing to Sanskrit mahati which however, loses its inflectional value as can be 
seen from its being used writh a feminine noun. 

Adjectives can also be repeated with a distributive sense. P : tma kho 
pana samayma sambahuld abhinnatd abhinnata. brahma^amahasdla mono- 
sdkate pativasmti/DN. I. 235. "At that time there lived in the village 
Mana^ata many great Brahmins all of whom were well-versed.” paccaii 
munino bhattam thokam thokam kule kule/Th. 1. 248. “ The food for tlie 
monks is cooked in different families a little in each.” AMg : saehinto saehin- 
to gihehinto pa^inikkhamantifViji. 23. “ They come out of their respective 
houses.” 

Slightly different meanings like that of totality or diversity can also be 
found expressed by the repetition of adjectives. AMg : hhaddagam bJiadda- 
gam bhoccd vivmpiam virasam dharefDs,^. V. 2.33. “ Having eaten all that 
is good he may bring the food which is colourless and tasteless.” P : eva- 
rupam vd evarupam vd pdpam kammam akaramhd ti na janatha/M^. I. 14. 
“ You do not know that you have done such and such an evil deed.” Some- 
times this repetition of the adjectives is concealed on account of the false 
etymology. AMg : thaviyam sankamatthde tarn ca hoi caldcalam/'DB.^. V. 2. 
33. " It may be placed for crossing, and may be shaking ” where the word 
caldcala originally a repetition of the adjective cala was thought as a com- 
pound of cda and acala. 

The repetition of the adverbs is fairly frequent. They also show a 
variety of meanings expressed by this device. A§ : esa cu kho mama am- 
sathiyd dhammdpekkhd dhamrmkdmathd cd suve suve vadhitdlT. I. 6. 
“ Now by my preaching of the law love for the law and the need of the law 
have increased in the respective fields.” P : Yance vihnu pasamsmti anuvicca 
suve suve/Dh, 229. " That the wise praise him discriminately day by day.” 
vissavanto tato tato/Sn. 205. “ Flowing from those different places.” iccetam 
altham bhagavd punappunam akkhdsi/Sn. 25\. “Thus the Lord preached 
this meaning again and again.” tena kho pana samayma bhesiko nahdpito 
bhagavantam pitthito pitthito ahubaddho hoti/DN. 1. 226. “ At that time 

the barber Bhesika was following the Lord from behind.” aniccdnl gahakdm 
tattha tattha pmappummfTh, 1. 17. “ The houses are transitory and there 
again and again.” bhikkhave tadd. mama puttena katakammam pacchato 
pacchato anubandhi/Dh. Co. I. 17. “ O Monks, at that time the acts done 
by my son followed him from behind.” visum visum pure rajjam kamato 
anusdsisum/Mh^. 2,11. “ They ruled in due order individually.” tahim 

tahim cetiydni flfeffresf/Mhvs. 5. 175. “he erected the Cetiyas in different 
places.” AMg : Mahabbalassa ranno abhikkhanam 2 kappdyam geryJiadfVvp, 
60. “He often took taxes from king Mahabbala.” paydkinam karento pu- 
na puno vandal sakko/ U. 9. 59. “Sakka saluted him often and often while 
circumambulating him.” neyduyam suyakkhdyemi uvdydya samlhie, hhujjo 
bhujjo duhdvdsam asuhattam tahd tahd/Bvit. 1. 8. 11. “ Following the right 
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doctrines he exerts himself, as one becomes more and more the rec^tacle of 
misery so his bad thoughts increase” pdvavtjx^ pudho pudho HUcyantd ,sc- 
ymh sayaTk ditthi kmenti pau/Sut. 2.6.11. “The upholders of the wrong 
faith explaining their different views maintain their own opinions.” onto onto 
puidehantardni pdsai/ Ay. I.2.5.5. “Inside and further inside he sees the 
rotten parts of the body.” zarfiyani saniyam paccosakkcn/X^^z.. 101. “He 
slowly recedes back.” JM ; so pdvai abhtseyam uppajjai jattha jaitha nmof 
Pau. 32.78. “ The man wherever he is bom obtains coronation.” bhattuma- 
ranadukkhiyd mamath ca soyamam mdyd me sukkakothararukkho iva van’j.a- 
daveija soyaggiria onto onto dajjhai/YSiS. 36.8. “ My mother troubled by the 
death of her husband and lamenting for me was burning inside and inside with 
the fire of grief like a tree with a hollow by the fire of forest conflagration.” 
ehi ktifjrOSu paikkhinath devaulassa niandam mandarh pafiti/Yos. 81.5. 
“Come and go round the temple slowly.” suyaf^asanidgama vaggi nicccm 
niccam suhdveijVsi]. 655. “Like the meeting with a good man fire gives 
pleasure constantly.” Ap. pur^u puipx panavivi pancaguru/P.-pr. 1.11.1. 
“ Having saluted the five teachers again and again.” 

The NUMERALS are repeated in a distributive sense. Ai : pancasu pan- 
casu vasesu anusaydnani nikhamantu/T). III. 9. “ In each five years they 
will go on a tour.” etdye ca athdye hakaih dhammate pancasu pancasu vase 
su nikhmnayisdmi/iy. 21. I. “For this purpose every five years I will send 
out.” P : duve duve putte janayi kale- s^/Mhvs. 6.37. “ She gave birth to 
sons two at a time.” JM ; aUhattha nddoydi ddrd ddre ya ruiccmtif'Pdax. 2. 
52. “ At every door were dancing groups of eight shows.” causu vi disdsu 
majjhe havanti cattdri cattdrilP^u. 2.52. “ In the middle of the four quart- 
ers there were four of them each.” P : saggakdyam agamam sakim sakim/ 
Th. 1. 259. “ I went to the heavens once in each.” 

The PRONOUNS are very often repeated to express the idea of totahty. 
As : fast pakalmasi pujetaviya cu pedapdsad^tena tena akdlana/K, XII. 

32. “On occasions other religionists ou^t to be honoured in different ways.” 
athi ca hetha punam puna Upite tasd ta^d athasa madhuliyde yena jane talhd 
patipajethd/K. XIV. 21. “Here it is written again and again on accoimt of 
the sweetness of this and that subject so that men may follow them.” se 
taih apahatd tarn tarn dhanimavadhi pdpovd/T. VI. 3. “ Giving up this and 
that they should develop their religion.” P : ycmi yam padesam bhajati tat- 
tha tattheva pujilG/Dh. 303. “ In whatever place he goes he is honoured 
there.” Yena yena hi mannanti tato ta?h koti annathd/Sa. 588. “ Whatever 
they think it becomes something otherwise.” te te auikaromi/Sn. 84. “ I will 
explain them all.” tam tosh akam dhtra tatheva manne/Sn. 349. “ I also 

think the same O courageous man.” vicariham tena tena labhasakkdraus- 
sukd/Th. 2.92. “ I wandered here and there desirous of profit and honour.” 
naggd pakitpjeikesi ham tend tena vicdrihmh/Th. 2. 133. “ Naked and with 
the hair let loose I wandered here and there.” ubbdslyati so so ca yam yam 
gdniani upeti so/Mhvs. 6.22. “ Every viflage in which he goes is deserted.” 
AMg : jd jd vaccai rayant na sd padiniyattai/JJ. 14.24. “ Every night that 
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passes does not return.” jai td kdhisi hhdvum jd jd dacchasi wcno/Das. 2. 
9. ” If you love every woman whom you chance to see.” tehi tehi uvdehim 
tmi tam sampadivdymfD^s. IX. 2.20. " He should carry all that out with 
all means.” JM : te te tkdvehi iiaset/Pau. 11. 102. “ Put all of them under 

control.” jd jd 4dld lambai su sd ta4aUi iuttai/Ys.]. 124. “Every 

branch which he holds breaks suddenly.” je je kutammi jdyd te te gaya- 
kumbhmiddalajiLdfyail 201. “All those who are bom in the family are 
capable of breaking the temples of the elephants.” 

The second person pronoun is repeated : AMg : tumam tummh ti ama- 
Tyunnam savuaso tarn na vattae^SvA., 1,9.27. “ To call thou is not elegant 
and so one should never speak it.” The reflexive pronoun is repeated with 
a distributive meaning. P : sckam sakam >ditthi paribbmdnd viggahya 'nmd 
kusald vcdasntiJSn. 878. “ Referring to their own views the clever ones ex- 
plain differently.” sakam sakam ditthimakamsu saccarh/Sn. 882. “ They 
claim their own views to be true.” AMg : evam aimmjiyd vayantd 

vi sayafPisayafk/Sut 1.1.2.16. “ Thus the ignorant ones claiming that knowl- 
edge is their own.” sayam sayam pasamscmtd garahantd param vayamJ^Mt. 
1.1.2.23. “Praising one's own views and blaming those of others.” sae sae 
uvatthm^e siddhimeva na annaha f Sut. 1.1.3.14. “ Liberation is possible in 
one’s own view and not otherwise.” The interrogative pronoun repeated : 
JM : kim kirn ti idlavmtd uppaiyd nahayalam turiyd/Fan. 9. 73. “ They 
quickly flew in the sky crying ‘ what is it, what is it ? ” he ke ime pout- 
thd mottu^a gharesu ghara‘4io{/YsLl. 650. “ Who are those who have started 
leaving behind their wives in the houses?” kifh pi kim pi cintanto/Yzj. 23, 
“ Thinking something.” 

Pronominal adjectives repeated : P : ettakam vd dukkham nijjhhy 
r).am ettakam vd dukkham nijjetabbmnJMi^. 1.14. “ This much misery is 

conquered and this much is yet to be conquered.” Fmamam paramam ti 
yodha natvd / Sn. 87. “ Who knows it to be the highest.” AMg : jakkha utta- 
TQuttmdfV. 3.14. “The demi-gods, higher and higher.” samsdramavanna 
param param te veyanti bmdhanti ya duimiydm/Sut 1.7.4. “ Coming to life 
they bind more and more and suffer miseries.” samvaccharej^avi ya egame- 
gam bdi^ena mareu mahdgayam ftt/Sut. 2.6.52. “ In a year having killed only 
one elephant by the arrow.” sdydgdravie ege ege sucirakohaj^efXJ. 27.9. 
“Some hanker after pleasures and others entertain anger for a long time.” 
JM : md put^amvi ahiyaymam pdvihaha paramparam dukkhaniJFzM. 26. 
74. “Do not suffer more and more misery again and again to a greater 
extent.” patteyam patteymh vakkhdram kittaissami/Fau.. 2. 54. “ I will 

explain the regions individually.” 

Particles are repeated : P : evam evam vicarantam pdpima upagacchasi) 
Th. 1. 1213. “ O wicked one, you follow me while wandering in this manner.” 
AMg : jdvam jdvam ca nark abhikkamei tdvam tdvam ca yj.am mahcmte udae 
. . ,seyamsi nisii^j^e padhame purisajdei/Sat 2.1.2, “While he proceeded fur- 
ther the first man sank deep in the great water and mud.” JM : eso suyaryasa- 
hdvo namo namo tdjja puri$dt^am/Va). 37. “ This is the nature of good men 
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a repeated salutation to these men.’^ 

Parts of words are repeated to give an intensive meaning to the ex- 
pression. The first syllable of a verb is often repeated to give emphasis to 
the idea, and this must have been the origin of the reduplication. JM : e- 
ehi savadahutto rmjjha tumam ma cirdvehij'PBM. 8.173. “ Come in front 

of me, do not tarry.” •dydrcd mattagayam e-ehi maham savaiohutto^/'P^M- 8. 
218. He calls the intoxicated elephant to come to face him.” Ap ; abbhat- 
thio si de-dehi ietwff/Mahp. 1.6.14. “You are requested to give me.” Here 
also belong the innumerable cases of immitative words like JM : jagajagen- 
tcsohd/'P^VL. 14.134. gumugumugurmmta/'Pdc^x. 2.40. where the first syllable 
is repeated and the grammatical inflections are added only ta the last. 

Another type of repetition which survives in the modem languages is the 
one in which the present participle is repeated. Ap : rangmt^j-a ramanta- 
rauTKMte manthau dhctriu bhamasttu anante/Hp. 85.6.2. Taking delight 
and playfully, Ananta took the churning rod.” bhuvaibhumi kamantaka- 
mantaka/np. 87.6.9. “Going over the land of the king.” 

Finally we find whole sentences or long phrases are repeated to give 
emphasis. P ; appeva Tidma siyd bhesike, appeva ndma siyd bhesike iz/DN. 
1.226. “ It may be so Bhesike it may be so.” kahani ekaputtaka kaham 

ekaputtkd fz/Dh. Co. I. 23. “How is it O my only son, how is it?” In 
the following case the idea is expressed with greater force by repeating the 
sentence and changing the order of words there. JM : jam ajja dnhiyde gi- 
yam tarn vdiyam padujaiTid jam vaiyam pcdujaii^a tom gdiyani ajja duhi- 
yde/Vas, 132.8. “What was simg by the daughter to-day the same was 
sounded by the clever man, and what was sounded by him the same was sung 
by the girl.” 

ABBREVIATIONS 


AMg. Ardha-Magadhi 
Ap. Apabhraihsa 
As. Asoka’s Inscriptions 
Ay. Acaranga 
D. Dhauli Rock Edicts 
Das. Dasavaikalika 
Dh. Dhammapada 

Dh. Co. Dhammapada Commentary 
DN. DIgha Nikaya 
Hp. Harivaihsa of Pu§padanta 
JM. Jain MaMrastri 
K. Kala Rock Edicts 
M. Maharastri 

Mahp. Mahapurapa of Pu§padanta 
Mhvs. Mahavaihsa 


MN. Majjhima Kikaya 
P. P^i 

Pau. Paumacariya 

P-pr. Paramatmaprakasa 

Sn. Suttaniijata 

Sut Sutrakrt^ga 

T. Delhi-Topra Pillar edicts 

Th. 1. Thera (^tha 

Th. 2. Theii Gatha 

XJ. Uttaradhyayana 

Upa. Upasalada^h 

Vaj. Vajjalagga 

Vas. Vasudevahiudi 

Vip. Vip^asnita 

Vis. Vi§amabaiialila 



CORRESPONDENCE 

INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 
ALLAHABAD SESSION 

In 1935 was organised for the first time the All India Modern History Congress, 
with a view to bring together all workers in the field of the modern history of 
India. By the word ‘modem’ was meant the period of Indian History from 
WOO A. D. as by ' ancient ' was understood the period before, 1000 A. D. This was, 
of course, only a general and rough indication and adopted not with a view to 
ignore and split up the unity and continuity of Indian History but because there 
was the Oriental Conference already working mostly for the ancient period and 
further because some such limitation was thought necessary for the sake of con- 
venience as far aa practical work ^vas concerned. Besides, there was no agency to 
bring together workers in the field' of this period here called ‘ modern 

The Poona Congress was organised in association with the Silver Jubilee of the 
Bharat Itihasa Samshodak Mandal of Poona, inaugurated by H. E. Lord Brabourne. 
It was presided over by Sir Shafa'at Ahmed Khan, Head of die History Depart- 
ment in the University of Allahabad, and was attended by individual scholars and 
representatives of many Universities, states, research associations and governments 
all over India, The gathering included delegates from Assam in the North to Anna- 
malai in the south and from Dacca in the East to Goa in the West. The programme 
included reading of papers, a historical Exhibition, lectures and entertainments. 
Some resolutions were also adopted, the most important of them dealing with the 
foundation of a permanent organisation to develop and perpetuate the aims and 
objects of the Congress. 

The Poona Congress was a unique success for a first gathering of the kind. 
The meeting there accepted the invitation to meet next at Allahabad in 1937. 
Owing, however, to the intervention of the Golden Jubilee of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, the Congress had to be postponed to 1938. Already in the Poona session, it 
had been agreed to widen its scope by dropping the word ‘ modern The organi- 
sation was hence named as the Indian History Congress and the second session was 
held in the premises of the Allahabad University from 6th to 10th Oct. of 1938. 
The Congress secured Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar of Calcutta to preside over its deli- 
berations. The number of delegates and representatives this time had almost doubled 
that at. Poona, aiid the number of papers read reached the figure 92. They were 
divided into eight sections, each presided over by an eminent scholar. 

The following table will explain in itself : — 



Sections 


4 

President 

No. of 





papers 

(1) 

Archaeology and 

Numis- 

Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, D. G. 



matics 


of Archaeology, India. 

. 10 

(2) 

Modem Indian 

History 

Dr. Balkrishna, (Kolhapur) 

. 16 

(3) 

Ancient Indian 

History 

R. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar 





(Madras) 

. 19 

(4) 

Marathi History 


Prof. D. V. PoTDAR (Poona) 

7 

(5) 

Sikh History 


Lala Sitaram Kohali (Hoshiarpur)' 

. 4 

(6) 

Early Mediaeval and Raj- 

Dr. Surendra Nath Sen (Calcutta) 

.. 16 


put History 




(7) 

Later Mediaeval and Sul- 

Prof. M. Habib (Aligarh) 

. 10 


tanat 




(8) 

Moghul History 


Mr. Khosal 

. 10 
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The sectional meetings were held in the halls of the History Department where- 
as the opening and closingi sessions were held in the spacious and beautiful Senate 
Hall and the Vizianagaram Hall respectively. A varied programme of lectures 
with lantern-slides was arranged for the general public which was largely attended, 
the Physics theatre sometimes proving too small to accommodate fully the expectant 
audience. 

The Historical Exhibition included many sections. The beautiful specimens of 
ancient sculptures and particularly the terracotta exhibited a wealth of wonderful 
material for the reconstruction of the history of ancient India. The numismatic 
section included the splendid collection of gold coins by Babu Duegaprasad of 
Benares. The Governments of India, Baroda, Gwalior and other States exhibited 
many rare documents and manuscripts. The Maharajas of Benares and Rampur 
State had sent some very illuminated manuscripts. Under the care of Rai Krishna 
Das of Benares was exhibited a select collection of Indian Paintings gathered from 
various sources. This collection contained specimens of Rajput, Pahari, Kangra, 
Moghul and other schools, some of which were indeed very rare and exquisitely 
beautiful. A special section was devoted by me to an exhibition of original Marathi 
— ^Modi and Persian documents which included autograph letters of Nana Farnavis, 
Shivaji Vithal, Naro Appaji, Sakharam Bapoo, Sonoji Bhonsle, Raghunathrao Peshwa, 
the poet Moropant, Khanderao Ganpatrao Gaekwad, Parashurampant Pratinidhi and 
many others. Nine old Adilshahi finnans were also shown. There were in the 
collection also specimens of Bakhars, Mahanubhav pothis, and some Sanskrit, 
Marathi, Kanarese and Gujarati Mss, a few being about 400 or 500 years old. The 
four models of the ancient colours of Bhor State added a peculiar charm to the sec- 
tion. The Exhibition was opened by the Hon'ble Mr. Sampurnanand, Minister for 
Education, U.P., who delivered a thoughtful speech after Rai Bahadur Brajmohan 
Vyas had given a ludd account of exhibits in the various sections. 

The report of the Poona Congress which was published on the eve of the 
Allahabad Session, was duly presented to the Members at Allahabad and adopted. 
The Constitution Committee appointed at Poona met at Allahabad, Sir Shafa’at 
presiding, and discussed the draft constitution submitted for its consideration. It 
was dedded for the present to have a very simple constitution and to go ahead 
again with a working committee, leaving the fashioning of a more elaborate machinery 
to the next meeting. After some discussion, the meeting agreed to adopt the simple 
frame-work of a working constitution and left the further shaping of the constitu- 
tion to the next session. Both Dr. Bhandarkar and Sir Shafa'at were keen on the 
question of the preparation of a New History of India written mainly from the 
Indian view-point. In recent years the feeling in favour of such a project is no 
doubt growing in volume. Yet it was thought discreet to proceed cautiously in the 
matter. A representative Committee was, therefore, appointed to go into the question 
of the feasibility of such a project and to report to the next meeting. The Com- 
mittee may even evolve a project in out-line if it feels optinustic about success. 
Resolutions endorsing the Peace-Pact of Dr. Roerich and urging for greater fadlities 
to scholars in archives were also adopted. Dr. Tarachand, Khan Bahadur Azil-ul- 
Haque, Dr. Radhakumud Mukerjee, Prof. D. V. Potd.ar, Prof. Sharma (Lahore), 
Dr. Tripathi, Dr. Balkrishna, D. B. Dr. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Dr. Sen and 
others took part in the discussions and made speeches in the meeting. The next 
session was invited by Khan Bahadur AzII-uI-Haque, Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta 
University to meet in that great city, as desired by the University Syndicate. This 
invitation was enthusiastically received by all the delegates as it meant that the 
Indian History Congr^ had now secured a firm hold over the minds of scholars 
of Indian history and that its status as the representative body to speak in their 
name had been an asserted fact. No longer could the Congr^ be derided as a 
‘ Tamasha ’ as some of its detractors were pleased to describe it to satisfy themselves. 
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At Poona the Congress received the sympathy of the Bombay University, at Allaha- 
bad we marched one step forward and met actually in the premises of the Allahabad 
University with the backing of that body, though somewhat non-official, and at 
Calcutta we were asked to meet under the official invitation of that august body— 
the Calcutta University ! Thus have we progressed by slow though sure stages 
and it is now hoped that the Indian History Congress will soon come in line with 
its elder sisters, the Indian Philosophical and the Indian Science Congress organisa- 
tions, so that historians in India can henceforward speak with one voice in its 
name ! The few waverers who have stood out so far will now be well-advised to 
give up hesitating and join hands with their comrades ! 

The session at Allahabad was a complete success. The sectional meetings wiere 
largely attended and simultaneous sittings of some sections, though they deprived many 
ardent listeners from taking full advantage of the scholarly papers read there, enabled 
a fuller discussion on the papers ; the lectures were inspiring and informative, the 
Exhibition representative, full, varied and attractive. At-Homes added to the pleasure 
and comfort of the company, tiie Excursions, official and non-official, established live 
contact with the dead past, — all these combined with the touch of sanctity of an 
occasional dip in the Sacred Triveii?!, left an indelible impression on the minds of 
those assembled at Allahabad. 

The Allahabad Reception Committee, and particularly the Maharaja of Benares 
who inaugurated the Session, Sir Digby Drake Brockmann, the Chairman, Sir 
Shafa’at, the General Secretary, and Drs. Bisheshwar Prasad and Bansari Prasad 
Saksena, the Asst. Secretaries and their collaborators, Rai Bahadur Vyas, the 
organiser of the Exhibition, and the enthusiastic band of volunteers, deserve our 
warmest thanks for their most excellent arrangements for the success of the 
Congress. 

Poona, ) ^ „ 

25-12-38. j 
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MR. CHATURVEDI ON PANINI AND THE ^KPRATIsAKHYA 

Mr. S. P. Chaturvedi has honoured me by learnedly criticising my two articles 
{IHQ Vol. X, pp. 665-670 ; IC. Vol. IV, pp. 387-99) on Panhii in New Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 450-459, and I hasten to retimi the compliment. ?It is per- 
haps still too early for me to make another pronouncement on the subject, for 
Thieme has not yet replied at all, and Prof. Chattopadhyaya has so far only 
promised a rq)Iy. Prof. Louis Renou has informed me that he too has prepared 
an article on the problem raised in my two previous articles, but that too has not 
yet been published. In the present ^ort note I shall therefore ccHifine mysdf only 
to explaining why in spite of Mr. Chaturvedi's able defence of the traditional inter- 
pretation of the Sutras in question I am unable to accept it 

I am glad to see that Mr. Chaturvedi admits that noddttasvaritodayam (Pan. 
VII, 4. 67) is indeed a verse-foot. But he adds : “ a serious student of the A^to' 
dhydyt knows very well that this so-called unmistakable metrical rhythm can be 
traced in many other Sutras of P.” Yet, I may point out perhaps that although 
this is one of the most discussed Sutras of Papini which engaged the special attention 
of Goldstucker, Weber and Liebich, none before me had detected this metrical 
rhythm. Goldstucker concluded from the use of the term udaya in this sutra 
that the art of writing was known in andent India, and millions lost their hearts to 
him. Weber and Liebich, unconsdous of the metrical rhythm of this sutra, 
thought that the use of the term udaya in raijini was in itself an argument for liis 
posteriority to the Prati^khya. Yet when I argued that the metrical rh 3 rthm, plus 
the term udaya, plus the anomalous grammatical construction, which is admitted also 
by Mr. Chaturvedi, might together constitute positive proof to the same effect, I 
was rewarded merdy with sceptidsm. Attributes are the constituents of substance, 
and concurrent posribilities constitute proof : I was but following this principle of 
logic when I concluded that I^ijini was indebted to the §kpratisakhya for his last 
Sutra but one. Mr. Chaturvedi is at pains to show that the verse-foot noddttasvari- 
todayam occurs only twice in the Piatisakhya, but what he fails to recognise, and 
what I pointed out in both my previous artides, is that it is used in exactly the 
same sense and context in E^ijini and the Pratiakhya. Does it not, to some extent 
at least, make up for its rarity of occurrence? I do not understand how my con- 
dusion becomes “ still more implausible when we remember that this ‘ metrical * line 
is not the monopoly of the R.P. only, but occurs in the Vdj. Prdti^khya also 
Are we not all agreed that if any PratiSkhya can be proved to be pre-PSninian it 
is only the Rkpiatisakhya ? How can the occurrence of the word in questicm in the 
Vaj. Prat, influence our conriderations of the relation between Panini and the ^k- 
pratisakhya ? 

Coming to the Pragrhya-sutras, Mr. Chaturvk)I like Thieme and Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya insists that the word anar^a in Pan. I. 1. 16 signifies everything but the 
Samhita-text, whereas I have tried to diow that it means the Pada-patha and 
nothing else. I have also pointed out that in the only passage — aa I now see from 
the Poona index of the MahabJwsya — where Patanjali uses this word, signifies pre- 
cisely the Padapatha. I have shown that the counter-example in the Kasika is taken 
from the Sartihita-t^sl. of the Aitareya Brahmaija, which confirms the view that 
‘ andr^a ’ signifies only the Padapatha. I may add that in Rkprat. I. 58 and III. 23. 
predsely the indicatory iti of the Padapatha has been called * andrsa ’. In Atharva 
Piatisakhya I. 81 {dmantritarn cetavandrse) , which is but the repiica of Paji. I 1. 
16, the word * andrsa’ again been used in this same sense. In the older litera- 
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ture at least there is nothing to show that ‘andrsa ’ (either noun or adjective) signified 
anything but the Padapatha. Uvata (on I. 58) too like the authors of the Kasil^ 
explains “ andr?dd itikarandt" by ” avaidikdd itikaranat”, but the examples and 
the only counter-example given by him prove beyond every doubt that he had only 
the Padapatha in view. How can we then maintain, in face of such unanimous 
testimony, that Panini’s ‘andrsa’ signifies everything but the Sa7iihitd-text ? The 
onus lies with Mr. Chaturvedi now to prove that the word andrsa ” has anywhere 
been used to signify an 3 d:hing else than the Padapatha. He will have to accept my 
interpretation so long as he cannot do this. It is astonishing to see that he has 
quoted (p. 455) passages out of the Kasil<ia and the Balamanorama, clearly stating 
that ‘ andrsa * means Padapatha, to prove that this word signifies the whole non- 
Vedic literature including the Padapatha ! Evidently it has never struck Mr. Cha- 
turvedi that P^ni in using tliis specific term might have had some thing particular 
in view and not the non-Vedic language in general. Sucli is the hypnotism of tra- 
dition ! 

I am glad to see that Mr. Chaturvedi has not argued like Thieme that the 
mention of 3akalya in Pan. I. 1. 16 would be redundant if ‘ andrsa ' means Pada- 
patha. I have shown above that his own attempt to prove that ‘ andrsa ’ means 
everything but the Samhita-text is utterly furtile. I .should therefore be justified in 
further dealing with this and the succeeding Sutra in starting with the assumption that 
' andrsa ’ in Paijini, as in the Priatisakhya, signifies only the Padapatha. 

To meet my argument that the specific case of Hi following upon a vocative 
form in -o is of infinitesimal importance from P.^ni’s point of view, Mr. Chatur- 
vedi blandly declares that “ it is not true that Pjaiymi is silent as to the general pro- 
blem of the final -o before initial vowel” (p. 457), and thus, surely enough, comes 
to the conclusion that my difficulties are self-created. In his opinion there is there- 
fore no difference between the final in genecral and that of vocatives so far as 
sandhi-contraction is concerned ! Evidently Mr. Chaturvedi has forgotten that 
the -0 in vocative regularly rmdergoes sandhi in the lilksaiphita but the particles in 
-o never do so. Thus P^ini in I. I. 15. declared these particles to be truly un- 
changeable, but in the following sutra he declared the vocatives to be pragrhya only 
in the Padapatha {andr^e). This is fully in conformity with the state of things 
in RV. But already Patanjali seems to have misunderstood F^oini, for his examples 
of I. 1. 15 are taken from the Padapatha (dho iti etc.) It has moreover to be 
remembered tliat when a final vowel is declared to be pragrhya the general assump- 
tion is that it is liable to sandhi ; thus Uvata commenting on lidcpriat. II. 74 clearly 
states : pragrhyalak^atiiataij, praslese prdpte etc. Cases of real non-sandhi in the 
Saiphita have been dealt with by Paijini in VI. 1 115 If., but there he uses the 
word prakrtyd, not pragrhya. I ask Mr. Chaturvedi to consider all this and also 
to look up the literature on the Sandhi of vocative -o given in my previous article, 
and then say whether he is prepared to admit that Papini in I. 1. 16 refers only to 
the Padapatha or not. If he concedes this he wll have further to admit, as I have 
shown before, that Panini's direct source of information on this point could have 
been only the Rkpratisakhya. It is not true that the cases of non-sandhi of the 
vocative -o are fully covered by Pacini’s sutras as Mr. Chaturvedi agrues (p. 457). 
I shall not take examples from the Rksaiphita in this connection, for I have explained 
before that metrical texts can prove nothing as to the contractability or otlienvise 
of a final vowel. The S 5 nnboUcal iti of the Padai>atha being equally misleading, we 
have to depend solely on the prose mantras. Therefore I referred to the Taittiriya 
Saiphita, where we find cases of sandhi and non-sandhi of this vocative -o side by 
side. Thus TS. I. 3. 14. 7 ; sum asi, but II. 5 12 5 ; satakrato ’nu. Here the 
case of non-sandhi in siino asi has not been provided for by Panini, tliough the 
analogous case uro antariksam (TS. I. 3. 8. 1.) has been (Pai?. VI. 1. 117). Noi 
is the case pito d (TS. V. 7. 2. 4) covered by these sutras. Mr. Chaturvedi will 
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now realise, I hope, that Paniini actually saw much further than he had suspected, 
and yet it was not far enough. 

Mr. Chatuevedi rejects my suggestion regarding Pai:i. VI. I. 27 as too inge- 
nious.” I take it as a compliment, and I am not at all convinced by his arguments 
that the traditional interpretation of this sutra is correct. He argues that even when 
the last two words {h’rasv(K ca) are separated from the main sutra the particle 
ca would be equally redundant. I do not consider this objection to be reasonable. 
The particle ca would be redundant only when the whole is read as one sutra as in 
the present text, but when the last two words are separated it would serve the 
definite purpose of connecting the two parts and therefore would not be redundant. 
If Mr. Chaturvedi wishes to press this point seriously he will meet with difficulty 
elsewhere where Pajjini himself uses the particle ca at the end of a sutra to connect 
it with the preceding aphorism, — as, for instance, in VII. 2. 98. I was not oblivious 
of Paij. in. 4. Ill when I proposed this yogavibhaga, but I refuse to consider it 
as an analogous case, for eva, so far as I can see, is truly redimdant here, though 
ca in Inasvas ca is absolutely necessary. Mr. Chaturvedi’s other objection is that 
tha examples given by me of the non-sandhi arising out of this yogavibhaga are 
taken from the Taittiriya Samhita and not from the l^ksamhita.. But have I not 
repeatedly said that examples from the ^gveda are always inconclusive ? It is 
strange to see that this argument would be urged against me. 

Let us now take up the unah uiti problem. I am rather mystified to see tliat 
Mr. Chaturvedi has discussed only that side of the problem which may be turned into 
account to support his own theory, and completely ignored the rest. He does not 
even mention that Pa^iini’s own sutra was unab uiTi, one and undivided, and that 
it was only Patafijali who broke it up into two. I have pointed out before that 
Patanjali was compelled to do this because he had taken ‘ Sakalyasya in I. 1. 16 
to mean “ Sdkalyasya matena ", to the inevitable result of that monstrous v iti, which 
also Mr. Chaturvedi does not even mention, I do not see the utility of discussing 
the problem with Mr. Chaturvedi unless he is prepared to explain these anomalies. 
He makes the gratuitous remark that I had forgotten Pan. I. 1. 14 when discussing 
this sutra. In spite of his gentle admonition to reprise my studies, I am as convinced 
as before that the invariable sandhi of u in aved v indra, for instance, is not covered 
by P^ini, for I^. VIII. 3 33 renders it optional. 

As for Mr. Chaturvedi’s treatment of PSi? I. 1. 19 I must confess that at 
first I could not at all understand what he intends to convey until I came across 
•die illuminating sentence : “ He should note that the written Sarhhita text does not 
join in Sandhi ‘ Gauri ’ and ‘ tanu ’ with the following vowels as it does in the other 
hundred cases” (p. 459). It is clear from this that in his opinion the forms gaurt 
and tanu are entitled to special consideration as pragrhya, even though the iti which 
follows them in the Padapatha may be of no significance at all, simply because in 
the Samhita-text they do not join in Sandhi when Sandhi is possible there. This 
is simply preposterous. Everybody knows that there are hundreds of final vowels 
in the Rksainhita which do not join in Sandhi though it is iDossible, but are not 
on that account treated as pragrhya in the Padapatha, whereas the so-called 
pragrhyas (like dampatt etc.) are fumi^ed -with this iti in the Padapatha even 
though they actually combine in Sandhi in the Samhita. Contraction or non- 
contraction in Saiphita has nothing to do with pragrhyatva. But the inalienable 
characteristic of every vowel declared to be pragrhya is that it is followed by iti 
in the Padapatha. Hence the anuvrtti sdkdlyasyetav andr^e into Pan I. 1. 19 
is absolutely necessary. I am absolutely unmoved by the argument that Panimyas 
like Mr. Chatur'VEDI do not accept this anu'vrtti. For my chief purpose isi to find 
out what was the true intention of Panini, and not to investigate how it was distorted 
by the P^iniyas. 

Calcutta. Batakrishna Ghosh 
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FLYING MECHANISM IN ANCIENT INDIA 

Flying medianism was not altogether unknown to the Indians. The Samarangana 
Sutradhdra speaks of two types of machines, heavy and ligjit.^ The shape of the 
machines was like that of a Garu^a bird. There was the atting acconunodation 
for the passengers inside the bird. A big bird was made of light wood with parts 
firmly fixed and fitted with two wings. The engine or apparatus {rasayantra) was 
inside the body and a pot of burning fire was kept underneath to heat mercury 
ipdrda) by the energy of which (rasasaktya) the machine was propelled. People 
used to fly in the sky even over long distances with the help of the two wings moved 
by wind and set to work by the application of energy produced from heated mercury 
in the small boiler inade the machine. In this way also a heavy wooden bird could 
move about in the sky like a celestial car. If the machine was of a heavy type, 
four pots full of mercury were placed inside the bird. The mercury was heated by 
the burning fire in the iron pot, with the result that it helped the bird to fly easily 
in the sky.® 

The machine was so skillfully made that it could fly out even through the window 
as we find in the Bodhirdjakumaravatthu.^ The master builder with his wife and 
children sat inside the bird and flew through the window of the palace. The well- 
seasoned and sufficiently dry timber was used to make the flying conveyances. 
Timbers of fig and such other trees were used. It was possible to conquer a 
city or a kingdom with the help of these machines. Fully armed with weapons, 
going in wooden conveyances towards the Himalaya, a city was conquered and 
was named Kaithavahanenaiora, and the king was named Katthavakamraja who 
ruled the kingdom righteously.* 

Calcutta B. C. Law 


1. Samardngatia Sutradhara, Chap., 31, Verses 95 & 97. 

2. Samarangana Sutradhdra, Chap. 31, Yantravidhana. For other details, 
see “ Flying Machines in Ancient India By Barua and Majumdar, Calcutta 
Review, Deer. 1933, pp. 287 foil. 

3. Dihammapada Commentary, Vol. Ill, pp. 134 foil 

4. Sutta Nipdta Commentary, Vol. II, pp. pp. 757 foil. ; Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, Vol. Ill, p. 135. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The proposed opening of the Deccan College in Poona as a fully equipped modern 
research and post-graduate institute specialising in Linguistics and History, heralded 
by H, E. Sir Roger Lumley in his opening address at the plenary session of the 
Historical Records Commission in December last, appears to be a move in the right 
direction. As indicated by H. E. the Governor of Bombay, the intention of the 
Government appears to be the establishing of the two departments from June 1939 
as a nucleus for expanaon of research on modem scientific lines to other fields. While 
research in History and Sociology is more or less well-knovni, the subject of Linguis- 
tics appears to bfi somewhat in the back-ground in our national education. 

In this connection it is worth'; reproducing the following from Prof. Otto 
Jesperson’s Presidential Address at the inaugural session of the Fourth Linguistic 
Conference held at Copenhagen in 1936 {Actes, pp. 26-27) “ It is a curious fact 

that though language plays an important r61e in the lifd of the individual as well 
as of the nation, the science of language has had some difficulty in asserting its 
claim as the equal of other sciences. There is no recognised name for it in Englisli 
corresponding to French linguistique, Italian glottologia, Danish sprogvidenskab oi 
German Sprach-wissemcHajt. English people generally say philology^ compmative 
philology, and the man who studies it is called a philologist, which is rather 
confusing as the corresponding term in continental languages means something 
different—what in English is generally covered by the terms scholar and scholarship. 
Most Engli^ people iske a linguist to mean a man with a wide practical as distin- 
g;uished from a scientific knowledge of foreign languages. There seems, however, 
to be a growing tendency to use linguist and linguistics in the same sense as on the 
continent, thus, for instance, in the Linguistic Society of America, which corresponds 
to the Philological Society of London, and I shall take the Kberty of using the 
words linguist and linguistics in this sense. 

“ Linguistics as the science of language in its widest sense-HComprised! in three 
French terms, parole langage, Arngwe— has points of contact with many other 
branches of science : 

through phonetics with physics and physiology, 

through the thoughts expressed in language with logic and psychology, 
through the linguistic communities with sociology, 
and thence also with anthropology and ethnology, 

further with history, especially with cultural history as expressed in the slogan 
“ Worter und Sachen/' and finally, 

through the spread of languages with geography, thus in the study of place-names 

in the great lingustic atlases now publidied or in process of being publidied 
in many coimtries. 

"'We learn from all these sciences, but I think we may also maintain that 
the science of language is capable of throwing light on many problems in each 
of these sciences, so that there is a fruitful interaction between all these branches 
of human knowledge.” 

Time was when India led the world in the science of language, and the honoured 
names of Panini, the Varttika-fcara and Patanjali stand at the very head of the 
ancient or modem Lingmsts. The PratUakhyas, with their minute and detailed obser- 
vations of linguistic data, provided a wonderful key which was only utilised in the 
proper manner by the scholars of Europe. The study of grammar and the sdence of 
language in Europe until the beginning of the last century was ridden with the half- 
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knowledge of an eclectic type, traditionally handed down from the Greek and Latin 
scholars ; it was with the discovery of Sanskrit and its likeness to Greek and Latin 
(and Celtic) by Sir William Jones, and the enlarging on this by Bopp and the 
Grimm brothers that the modern science of Linguistics was bom. The wonderfully 
accurate description of sounds given in the Pratisakhyas supplied a truely scientific 
foundation for the study of modem Phonetics : for of all languages Sanskrit alone 
preserved in its alphabetical arrangement the strict scientific classification of sounds 
according to their articulation. The analysis of the language by grammarians like 
Papini, who stands supreme in the field, provided the basis for a similar study of other 
Indo-European languages, and today we have a General Linguistics covering every 
phase of all articulated speech used by human beings throughout the world. But the 
land which gave birth to the science of grammar has lagged behind in its contributions 
to comparative grammar ; this is a subject which, we must admit, is a definite con- 
tribution of Europe to world-thought. India with her teeming millions speaking a 
variety of tongues is virtually a linguist’s paradise, for herein are spoken some of the 
members of the major linguistic families of the world. India is tmly a melting pot 
of varying cultures offering to the historian of culture and language material of first 
rate importance. It was at the instance of the International Congress of Orientalists 
that the Government of India organised a Linguistic Survey of India under the direc- 
tion of Sir George A. Grierson ; that monumental work indicates briefly what India 
can and must do to regain her lead in the science of linguistics. It is not for ua 
to dwell here on the different aspects of the subject as applied toi Indian or other 
conditions. The decision of the Bombay Government to start a Linguistics depart- 
ment as part of the research scheme embodied in the revival of the Deccan College 
appears to us at this juncture as an appropriate gesture, recognising the current need 
of the cojintry for scientific investigation in its different linguistic groups. 

So far India has always looked towards Europe for even a scientific study of 
er languages. The first scientific and linguistic grammar of Sanskrit has come to 
s from the late Prof. Jacob Wackernagel ; the first descriptive and critical gram- 
mars of Prakrit and Pali are respectively due to Pischel and Geiger ; the first 
inguistic grammar of an Indian language is Jules Bloch’s Formation de la languc 
marathe. While we admit that the science of comparative grammar is a purely 
modem product, due to the great grammarians of Europe of the last century, there 
should be no reason why Indian scholars trained in these methods should not contri- 
bute something fundamental in these directions. We welcome the contributions of 
our European brother scholars, but regret with them that India has not produced 
the type of woik which will further the cause of Linguistics to the extent that her 
opportunities, her genius and her greatness eminently qualify her. 

The main reason appears to be the lack of opportunities, absence of proper 
training or equipment, and above all of encouragement and sympathy from the 
learned bodies in the country. The Government of Bombay, therefore, deserves the 
thanks of all researchers in their bold move to organise and equip a department 
covering all aspects of the subject and meeting the latest requirements. The inherent 
genius of India, which produced in the ancient days linguistic giants like Klnini and 
Patanjali, has been lying dormant for the last 2,000 years. With the unfolding of 
opportunities in these directions the Bombay Government’s action is tantamount to 
putting back India prominently on the international map of Linguistics. We are fully 
confident that the age-old tradition of India qualifying her to* the supreme position 
in this science will be maintained some day by a new Bapini or Patanjali, culmi- 
nating in the opening of new fields of research and fundamental contributions to the 
science. We congratulate the new spirit of scientific awakening which has inspired 
the Government to encomrage and sponsor such schemes for the national upliftment 
of the country. 
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The first bulletin of the Tenth All-India Oriental Conference which is to gather 
in Hyderabad in the Deccan under the august patronage of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam, announces the meeting of the conference in the third week of Decem- 
ber 1939. The Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydaei, President of the Executive Council 
and Chancellor of the Osmania University is the Vice-Patron. The Hon'ble Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania University and Political 
and Educational Member will be the Chairman of the Reception Committee ; Prof. 
Qazi Mohamad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, is the Vice-Chairman of this Committee. 
The Conference will meet under the auspices of the Osmania University with Mr. 
Ghulam Yazdani, Director of the Aracheological Department, H. E. H. the Nizam’s 
Government, as the General President. 

The tentative list of the sections of the Conference is given as follows : 1. Aryan, 
Iranian and Indo-Aryan Studies ; 2. Vedic and Classical Sanskrit ; 3. Islamic Culture 
and Religion ; 4. Arabic, Persian and Turkish Studies ; 5. Philosophy and Religion ; 
6. History, Chronology and Geography ; 7. Archseology, Epigraphy and Numismatics ; 
8. Antliropology and Mythology ; 9. Fine Arts and Technical Sciences (including the 
Arts and Culture of the Deccan) ; 10. Philology and Indian Linguistics ; 11. Modern 
Indian Languages Hindi, Telugu, Marathi, Kanaiese, Tamil, Malayalam, etc. and 
12. Urdu. 

The programmes will include reading of papers by eminent scholars, discussions, 
symposium, lectures, social entertainments and state functions. Exhibitions of Fine 
Arts, rare manuscripts, historical documents and local antiquities will be organised 
by various institutions besides visits to places of historical and archssological interest 
in and around Hyderabad, and particularly the world famous Ajanta and Ellora 

The membership fee of Rs. 10. entitles each member to participate in the sec- 
tional meetings, lectures and social functions and to a free copy of the published 
Proceedings of the Conference. The Local Secretary is Prof. M. Nizamuddin, Head 
of the Department of Persian and Fellow, Osmania Univei^ty, and all correspondence 
concerning the Conference is to be addressed to him. 

We trust that with its great historical and cultural traditions the Hyderabad 
sesaon of the All-India Oriental Conference will not only be an all-India one, but 
will also prove to be an international event. It would have been indeed a i^que 
occasion if the Bnissels Conference had been combined with tenth session of 
the All-India Oriental Conference at Hyderabad this year. It is the hope of every 
Indian Orientalist that one session at least of the International Congress should be 
held in India. 


It is the policy of the Bombay Government to encourage research work in the 
regional languages. Lump provisions of Rs. 12,000 recurrent and Rs. 8,000 non-re- 
current have been provided in the budget estimates for the year 1938-39 for the 
scheme of research work in Kannada Literature. The detailed scheme for the pur- 
pose has not yeti been submitted by the Committee. The Committee has however 
submitted details regarding the utilisation of the lump provisions made in the current 
year’s budget on account of the scheme. On the basis of these details a scheme 
for the work to be undertaken during 1939-40 has been formulated. 

The Gujarat Vernacular Research Society has decided to organise a Post-Graduate 
Department (to be recognised by the Bombay University) for studies and research 
in (1) Gujarati, (2) Sanskrit and Ancient Indian Culture and (3) Economics. The 
work of this Department will be undertaken by thei Society with effect from the 
academic year 1939^0. As it is the policy of Government to encourage research 
work in ancient and re^onal languages, it is proposed to give a recurring grant-in-aid 
to the extent of Rs. 12,000 to the Society for this Post-Graduate Department on 
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condition that it is recognised by the University and the details of expenditure are 
approved by Government. 

1(C 4: K< I(< * H< 

We note with satisfaction the progress of the Archaeological Department of the 
Baroda State under the able direction and guidance of Dr. Hirananda Sastri, M.A., 
M.O.L., D. Litt., as evinced by their report for 1936-37. The department carried out 
during the year under report conservation of old monuments at Dabhoi, Patan, Vasai, 
and Buradia. Among these monuments we note the conservation of the beautiful 
stepped well at Patan called ‘Rani Vav" built by Udyamati, the queen of king 
Bhimdeo I (11th century). The excavation work has also yielded fruitful results, 
among which mention may be made of 200 silver coins of Emperor Kumara Gupta I 
{about 413 A.D.) found at Amreli and 40 new inscriptions (between the years 745 
and 1852 a.d.), one of which belongs to the reign of Sultan Ghiya Suddin Tughlak. 
Among the coins discovered and examined those of Rudrasena I and Rudrasena III 
are noteworthy. The inspection, and listing of the monuments in the state carried 
on by the department is as important as it is commendable. We trust that Mr. 
A S. Gadre who is now entrusted with this work will have before long discovered 
the possibihties of new fields for exploration and research, which will require at 
least for some years greater budget provision by the state authorities than the amount 
of Rs. 23,888 allotted by them during 1936-37. 

The second Bulletin of the Czechoslovak Oriental Institute at Prague is publish- 
ed as a Supplement to the Archiv Orientdlni (Vol. X, No. 3 for December 1938). 
It records the useful work of the Institute for the last ten years (1928-38)’ carried 
out under varying circumstances. Founded by the far-sighted President Liberator 
T. G. Masaryk in 1928, the Institute' has established within the short space of 10 
years a periodical of first rate importance, the Arhiv Orientdlm, now running its 
11th year, under the editorsliip of ProL Hrozny, with its own Arabic, Syrian and 
hieroglyphic Hittite types ; it has built up its Library, Monograph Series, founded 
scholarships and arranged for lectures by foreign orientalists. In 1935 the Institute 
together with the Museum of Applied Arts arranged an exhibition of Chinese Art 
under the patronage of the Minister of Education and the Chinese charge d’affaires. 

The organiser and first President of the Oriental Institute, Dr. Rudolf Hotowets, 
resigned after occupying the chair for 10 years and having rendered great services in 
establishing and developing the Institute, with the object of retirement. His place 
as President now deservedly goes to Prof. Dr. B. Hrozny. Among the members of 
the Research Section are : Honorary 1, Member-Patron 1, Fello^vs 19, Active Members 
38 and Corresponding Members 60. 

For practical purposes of research the Institute is divided into several Societies : 
Chinese, Indian and Japanese. After some interrupted work on the sinological side 
the Chinese Society was established in 1936 and the inauguration took place on the 
30th November. At the close of the year 1937 the Society had 41 members. The 
Indian Society was inaugurated on 4th May 1934, and the work of the following 
years was marked by lectures on a variety of Indian topics ; at the close of 1937 
this Society had 54 members. The activities of the Japanese Society were inaugu- 
rated on 8th March 1934. 

Besides the 10 volumes of Archiv Orientdlm the Institute has already published 
5 volumes of Monographs of Archiv Orientalni and a few more are under prepara- 
tion. The honoured name of the late Prof. Winternitz is associated with the Indian 
department, and we are sure that the traditions created by him will now be carried 
on by Prof. Dr. V. Lesny, Prof. Dr. Otto Stein and Dr. 0. Pertold. We wish 
the Institute a long life of research activities in spite of the recent political and other 
disturbances which must naturally (but unfortunately) have repercussions in this 
field also. 



LUIGIA NITTI-DOLCI 

31 JUILLET 1903—1 JANVIER 1939 

L’annee 1939 s’est ouverte pour les indianistes de France sous le signe 
d'un deuil cruel : la mort subite de Luigia Nitti-Dolci, emport^ par une 
embolie foudroyante, le 1-er Janvier, quinze jours aprfes la naissance de son 
deuxieme enfant. 

Luigia Nitti-Dolci, fille de M, Francesco Nixn, ancien President du 
Conseil de I’ltalie pre-fasciste, est nee a Naples le 31 JuiEet 1903. C’est la 
qu’elle a fait ses premieres etudes, au lyoee d*abord, puis a TUniveisite ou 
elle a acquis une solide et riche connaissance des langues classiques et le gout 
des recherches philologiques. Peu apr^ Tavenement du regime fasciste, en 
1923, elle s’expatrie avec toute sa famille et, apr^ un court sejour en Suisse, 
vient s’installer a Paris. Entree k I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes a la Sorbonne, 
elle ajoute a ses etudes precedentes la linguistique indo-europeenne et se con- 
sacre de plus en plus a I’indianisme ; Sylvain Levi, A. Foucher, Jules Block 
la comptent bientot parmi les plus brillantes de ieurs 41^ves. Au bout de 
peu d’annees elle est invite k participer avec le Professeur Louis Renou et 
Mme N. Stchoupak a Tdlaboration d'un Dictionnaire Sanskrit-Frangais. 
Vers I’epoque ou cet ouvrage parait, en 1932, ses maitres lui confient Tedition 
d’un manuscrit dont M. Sylvain L£vi vient de recevoir du Nepal la photo- 
graphie : c’est une grammaire pnakrite, jusque la inconnue, attribuee k Puru- 
sottama. L’ analyse et la critique de ce texte se developpent en une etude de 
vaste envergure ; ce qui devait d’abord servir d’introduction k I’^dition devient 
une oeuvre magistrale : Les Grammairiens prakrits ; le texte de Puru^ottama, 
public a part n’en est plus “ qu’une piece justificative Ces deux publica- 
tions — dont on trouvera par ailleurs un compte-rendu detaille’- — ont valu a 
Luigia Nitti-Dolci le grade de Docteur ^s-Iettres qui lui fut decern^ avec la 
mention la plus haute, le 30 Juin 1938. Dans une plaquette publiee en souve- 
nir de Luigia Nitti-Dolci par I’Institut de Civilisation Indienne de I’Univer- 
site de Paris (Fevrier 1939), MM. L. Renou et Jules Bloch ont fait ressortir 
la haute valeur scientifique de I'auteur et Timportance de sa grande th^se, 
devenue des a present " un des classiques de I’indianisme opinion qui se 
trouve abondamment corroboree par de nombreuses lettres ^manant des 
indianistes les plus r^putds de divers pays. En m^e temps que ses deux 
theses, Mme Nitti-Dolci preparait Tedition de la Premiere Sakhia du Prakrta- 
kalpatam de Ramasarman, qui doit paraitre prochainement dans la Biblio- 
theque de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes et dont elle a signe les demiers " bon k 
tirer '' quelques jours avant sa mort. 


1. A review of these two books will appear in the next issue of the NIA — 
S. M. K. 
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Mais Luigia NiTTi-DoLCi ne se contentait pas d’etre une savante de 
premier ordre ; en meme temps qu’a ses recherches philologiques, elle se con- 
sacrait inlassablement k I’oeuvre d’assistance k ses compatriotes, comme elle 
exil^. Cette assistance elle la pratiquait sous les formes les plus varife ; 
quand il s’agissait d’etre efficacement secourable, aucune besogne, si humble 
qu’elle flit, ne lui semblait indigne d’un effort et, dans tous les domaities, le 
moindre de ses actes etait emprunt des memes traits, inoubliables k qui I’a 
■connue : lucidite compr^ensive de Tesprit, in4puisable g4ndrosit4 de coeur, 
simplicity sans nulle affectation, probite intellectuelle, courageuse droiture,— 
qualitfe qu’elle appreciait par dessus tout chez les autres et dont, sans y pen- 
ser, elle nous donnait sans cesse I’exemple. Elle possedait, m’ecrit un de ses 
fCamarades d’ytudes, “ le don particulier de se faire aimer ”, et m^me chez ses 
aines, I’affection qu’elle inspirait se teintait d’admiration, — admiration pour 
son oeuvre de savante, realisee, dit M. Renou, sous I’heureuse conjonction 
du travail et du don ”, pour I’eclat et I’hardiesse de son intelligence, pour la 
richesse de sa culture, et aussi pour sa vie meme, vie studieuse toute de cou- 
rage dt de dyvouement, que ses camarades ne cesseront d’evoquei/ comme une 
iiegon de haute portee morale. 

Paris. Nadine Stichoupak. 



abharana 


By 

J. GONDA 

In the dictionaries the* word abharai^a- is rendered by “ ornament, deco- 
ration ; Schmuck, Schmucksache From a quotation found in a commentary 
on the ^akuntala 4, st. 5, which runs as follows : bhusa^^arji tv abharoTj-arji 

caturdhd pariklrtitam dvedhyatji bandhamyant ca k$epyam- mopyam eva tal, 
we learn that among these “ ornaments ” various kinds of objects are reckoned: 
dvedhyavi hhu^a^am, that means kundalddi, “ ear-rings etc.”, bandkmiyam^ 
“ ornaments that are to be tied (bound) ” viz. kmiimadikam, “ flowers and the 
like ”, k^epyam, by which nupurddikam is meant, “ ankle-ornaments etc.”, and, 
lastly, dropyom bhusar^am which is explained by hmddi “ strings or garlands 
of pearls etc.” 

As for the etymology of the word, it is beyond doubt that it is to be 
connected with bharati “ to bear, carry, wear, keep etc.”. Now bharati being 
used in connection with valaya — “a bracelet” (Sakuntala st. 6, 6), with 
maid- “a wreath, garland” (Riam. 3, 46, 16), with vdsas- “a garment, dress” 
(RV. 7, 77, 2) ; with kdrpdsikavastrayugam “a set of cotton garments” 
(Van^am, BS. 48, 72) etc., we might feel inclined to KCplain the strength 
of the preposition in the same way as e.g. in d-dadhdti or d-dhatte (cp. Manu 
11, 104 svayam vd sisnavumydv utkjtyd-dhdya canjalau, “himself having cut 
off his. . .and having taken them in his joined hands” ; Ram. 5, 33, 2 sirasy 
anjalim ddhdya “ having laid his joined hands on his head ”), or in d-ni (cp. 
Mbh. 3, 75, 25 parisvajydnkam dnayat, “ clasped him in his arms ”) and the 
like : it is a well known fact that the preposition d sometimes “ confers on 
the verbal form the value of the middle voice”. And, in fact, some scholars 
have explained the meaning of the word in this way : “ that which is taken 
up or put on, viz. ornament,. . .trinkets”.^ 

On second thoughts, however, this explanation does not seem to be the 
correct one. 

In the oldest texts the verb d-bharati is found many a time, and here 
it does not mean “ to wear, to put on ”, but “ to bring ”. In the Atharvaveda- 
sarphitfl the verb is used to point out the idea of bringing. “ Whence brought 
he the hair, whence the sinew? etc.”, kutah kesdn . . .dbharat ; “who brought 
the colour in the body ? ”, ko asmin varnam abharat, is asked in a mystic 
hymn on the constitution of man (11, 8, 12 ; 16 ; see also 11 ; 17 ; 10, 2) ; 11, 
1, 15 we read “ bring these waters ”, apa d. bharaitdh ; often we see that heaven 
is brought ; 11, 5, 19 India by brahmacarya brought heaven for the gods ; cp. 
14 : 4, 23, 6 : 8, 9. 14 ; 10, 8, 21 ; 13, 2, 39. Compare also 9, 4, 10 ; 13, 1, 55 ; 

1. Rhys Davids-Stede, The Pali Text Society’s Pali-English Dictionary, s.v. 
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6, 11, 1. Besides, we hear that a cloud is “brought by rays”, that means 
“composed, produced by rays” : 13, 4 ; 9 (cp. sam-bhr-). Often the object 
of the verb is refreshment, a “good thing” etc. : 18, 4, 88 (RV. 5. 6, 4) 
“ Agni.. .bring thou food for thy praisers” {isam stotrbhya d bharc ) ; cp. 18, 
1, 21 (5iV. 10, 11, 4) ; 1, 6, 4 (cp. 19, 2, 2) “weal for us be the waters which 
are brought in a vessel (kumbha abhytab) ” ; 3, 10, 7 “ O spoon, bring you to 
us is- and urj- ” ; &, 63, 4 “ Agni, bring thou to us good things ” (RV. 10, 191, 
1), sano vasicny d bhara, see also 4, 32, 3 ; 5, 7, 6 ; 4, 13, 5 ; 18, 3, 67. 

Then the verb is used in connection with words which denote things pos- 
sessing a magical power, such as lifegiving plants, medicinal herbs, shells. In 
a hymn to the plants (8, 7), for the restoration of health of a person, which 
is used (Kaus. 26, 33 ; 40 Comm.) “ with a gilt and lacquered amulet {mani-) 
made of splinters of ten kinds of trees” (Kelsava, ad Kaus. 26, 33-40), these 
plants are addressed in the following way : (8) agnec ghmo opdryi garbho yd 
rohmti pman^avdlj. . . Mesafib santv dbhrtdb “...be they remedial when 
brought”. Now, these plants give life to men {puTusajivamb, 4), they are 
powerful, they have strength and vlrya- and therewith they free the sick person 
from the yak?ma (5), they take away the effect of poison and witchcraft, and 
therefore “they must come hither” (10) ; diseases and demons tremble at 
these plants, when they are brought {dbhrtdbhyah ; 14 f.) ; “so many all- 
remedial (herbs) I bring unto thee {d bhaxdmi tvdm abM,\ 26)., 6, 
137 is used in a remedial rite to fasten and increase the hair (see Kau§. 31, 28 
and Ke^va) ; a kaamddphd.cma3}u is to be bound on ; the first stanza 
says that the herb is brought (.Marat) from Asita’s house. 6, 52, 3 (to free 
a person from unseen demons etc.) “the life-giving plant of Kanva. . . have I 
brought The hymn 4, 10, in connection with a pearl-shell amulet, protects 
from evils and distress : (4) “this. .. shell, born in the sky, in the ocean, 
brought hither out of the river (smdhuias pary dbhjtah) is for us a life-pro- 
longing (amulet) ”. The commentary of Diarila ad Kaui. 42, 23 says 

that AV. 2. 4 is used with a Jahgida-^rmi^t {monii-) ^ which is to be bound 
on with a string of hemp (see also the commentary ad AV. 2, 4, 5), now this 
also is brought from the forest (5). See also 7, 45, 1. AV. 3, 24 is used 
(Kaus, 21, 1 ff.) to promote the prosperity of grain ; the herbs and the words 
of the person speaking are “rich in milk” (1), “accordingly I brings by 
thousands those that are rich in milk, and who make the grain much” (2). Also 
of magic, of power, magical power itself the verb is used. According to Kaui§i- 
ka, AV. 8, 5 is used in a rite for general prosperity (Kauj§. 19, 22) and in a rite 
against witchcraft (Kaus. 39, 7) ; the hymn accompanies the binding on of 
an amulet ; in stanza 9 the witchcrafts that are made by ourselves and those 
that are anyebhir dbhjtab, “brought by others” are exorcized. In 5, 31, 
which is a hymn to counteract magic, we read that “ he ” has brought it (the 
witchcraft) by what was not the road (10, apathend jabhdrakidm), and we 
send it forth (pra hinmasi) by the road. See also 125, 2 ; 10, 1, 19. AV. 


1. Here the Paipp. text has 5 hardmu 
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11, 5, 22 m a hymn which extols the brahmadarin, runs as follows : tm smvayi 
brahma raksati brahmacariiiy abhrtam, “ all these brahman brought in the 
brahmaaarin protects In a h5min to prolong the life of a person, 8, 2, the 
words asum, ta Myuh punar a bhardmi (1) seem to be used to accompany the 
pouring of a stream of water on a person’s hand or another act that has the 
same blessing and protecting effect.^ 

So it is dear enough that in the Atharvaveda the word is used by prefer- 
ence in connection with words denoting magical power or a thing that pos- 
sesses such power etc. which is “brought to” a person. Likewise it is used 
of the composing parts of the body, which are “ brought ” to man, that means 
which will form part of him. “ To wear ” an amulet, however, is expressed by 
bharati : AV. 2, 4, 1 ; 8, 5, 12 yo bibhavtlmatn moitim; 19, 26, 1. 

Also in the Rgveda dbharati is met with many a time. I confine the 
quotations to these : in the literal sense “to bring (near)” the word is 
used e.g. RV. 10, 102, 10 ndsmai trmm nodakam d bharanti, see also 3, 29, 1. 
Very numerous are the cases, where a god, generally Indra or Agni, is request- 
ed to bring near a treasure, wealth, (e.g. 1, 12, 11 so ( = Agni) na stavdna d 
bhara. . .rayim vlravatlm isam), “refreshment” (5, 6, 18), “splendour” 
{dyumna- 5, 10, 1), “drink” ( pitu-, 8, 32, 8), “food” (cp. 10, 20, 10), 
“swiftness” {vdja- 1, 63, 9) ; the property of the enemies (2, 30, 10), cattle 
(3, 54, 15) ; superiority, power, strength {savas-, 6. 19, 6-8) ; bhdga- 2, 17, 7 ; 
brahma prajdvad “ an offspring granting brahma ” 6, 16, 36, “ a collection of 
riches, properties” {sambharatjLorrt vasundm 7, 25, 2). Now and then the 
verb is found without an object ; 3, 36, 9 (to Indra) d tu bhara ; 8, 33, 12 ; 
sometimes a god is the donee : 1, 4, 7 soma to Indra ; 2, 36, 5 ; 6, 16, 47. 

Consequently, we may conclude that in the l^gveda d-bhar- does not mean 
“ to wear ”, but to “ bring near ”, espedally of things that are desired or that 
have a strengthening or invigorating power. The adjective dbkwradvasu- 
means “ bringing near property ” (5, 79, 3, U§as) . In later times the mean- 
ing of dbharati remains the same. It is connected with sicdam (Taitt. Br. 
1, 2, 1, 3), urjam (1, 2, 1, 2) ; satruyatdm bhojamni (2, 4, 1, 1), vasu (2), 
rdyah (4, 7), bhagam (2, 5, 4, 1). As for other shades of meaning in the 
Pur^as I refer to the dictionaries. 

As for the substantive dbhar<aj}a-, in Sanskrit literature it is clearly a syno- 
nym of the words alarjihdra- and bhusaria-, whose semantical development I 
discussed elsewhere.^ See for instance the description of the adorning of 
Sakuntala : Kial. Sak. 4th ahga : dhararioidam ruvam, “ your beauty worthy 
of abharau^i ”, idam alamharmam, “ here is a.”, st. 5 dbhdratidni, ai^iuvajut- 
tabhu^ano aatn “we have never used bhu^andni,'' dhrmiavinioarri=^' the 
employment of dbharoi^dni ”• Just as many others which are usually rendered 
by “ ornaments ” and which in fact often have that meaning, dbharar}a- is 

1. See Whitney-Lanman, AtharvavedorSambitd, p. 476. 

2. See my papers : The meaning of the word alaTjikdra, New Indian Anti- 
quary, Thomas-Festschrift (1939) pp. 97-114 and the meaning of ved. bhu$ati, 
printed by Messrs. Veenman & Sons, Wageningen, Netherl., 1939, 
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often -to be translated by ‘‘talisman, amulet” ; frequently the articles meant 
are at once “ornaments” and “ amulets An instructive text is AV. 14, 2, 
12. During the marriage ceremonies when the wedding-cortege comes in sight 
of the house (Kauls. 77, 14) the mantra AV. 14, 2, 12 has to be recited . 
paryanaddhani vUvarupmn yad asti syoncufi patibhyalj. savitd tat kr^otu, 
“ what of many forms is fastened round! about it, let Savitar make that agree- 
able to the husbands ” ; see also Apast. G. S. 6, 6^, where a$ydm for asti, 
which seems to be the 'better reading. Now Haradatta’s commentary to 
Apast. says : yac cdsydm paxyanaddharti sarvato bandhubhir naddharn visva- 
rupam dbharatpddiy so it understands the words of the “ ornaments ” worn by 
the bride. If so; it is clear that Savitar is not invoked to make ornaments 
pleasant to the wearer,, but objects that have a magical value. The first half 
of the stanza gives suport to this view ; “ I cause the bridal-car to be viewed 
by the housies. . .with a friendly, with a not evil eye”, aghorena caksusn. 
Both the Mantra and the dbhara^ddi are to protect against the working of the 
evil eye.2 Elsewhere, ointment is put on the eye of a person, whose evil 
eye may be dangerous.® 

That the dbharof^mi of marriage ceremonies etc. are at the same time 
mmgalydmi, appears from many a description, see e.g. Ki^. Kum. 7, 1 ff. Up 
to this day gold and other metals have their protective influence particularly 
ill the form of ornaments.^ RV. 1, 33, 8 we read that the Dasyus were 
“ adorned with maaiis ” : hirai^yma maij^ind hmhhamdindb and in spite of 
that “ ornament ”, that is to say in spite of its magical assistance, they were 
vanquished by Indra. The dak§inja to be given when the apaciti-ek5ha is 
offered, is a chariot drawn by four horses'^ ; the charioteer wears a niska 
and a garland, the chariot itself is “ adorned ” with golden ornaments, mir- 
rors®, a tiger's skin etc., it is sarvdbharmt, fitted out with all kinds of con- 
tainers of magical power. 

Animals too often wear amulets, see from many texts e.g. Vail^. B. S. 
44, 5, where the word pratisara- is used : for their well-being “ horses should 
have attached to their necks (pustyartham) , by means of a pratisara- marking 
nuts, rice, costus. .. “In the SabdakalpeEdruma, s.v. MargapjalS we read^ 
MOTgapatifft pTobadhniydd . . . pddape kusakdiamayaiT divyaifi saifishdToiT 


1. M. WiNTERNiTZ, Das •cdtindiscJie Hochzeitsrituell, Wiener Denkschriften 
1892. p. 70. 

2. Ein Hauptiibel, yor dem man rich durch das Amulett zu sdiiitzen trachtet, 
;st der neiderfiillte "bose blicke," Schrader-Nehring, ReaUexiktm der Indcgerman- 
ischen Altertmiskmde, I, p. 48. See also Caland, AltinSisdhes Zauberritual u 79 
n. 27. 

^ Sahkh. G. S. 1, 16, 5 ; RV. 10, 85, 44. 

Cp. Crooke, An introduction to the popular religion and folklore of Northern- 
India ; Allahabad, 1894, p. 194, 

5. See Jaim. Br. 2, 103 ; Ap. Sr. S 22, 12, 4—9, etc. 

6. See Caland, Jaim. Brahmatj.a in Auswahl, p. 157. 

7. Quoted by J, J. Meyer, Trilogie altindischer Mdchte und Feste der Vege- 
tation, II, p. 163. 
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bchubhir muda. bhu§ayitvd gajdn asvdn mikuidgi^isw^yut&n* govfsdn 
makisdrjis ccnva ghctnt'dbhjarc&i^abhusitdn etc. Here tlie deph^ts, horses, etc. 
are adorned with bells and dbharaj^dni. Bells are, as is well-known, effectual 
instruments to avert all kinds of evil, they are “ die mit Segens- und Abwehr- 
kraft angefulten Gefasze der Vegetations- und Zeugungsgenie And, 
doubtless, the abhwrw^mi have the. same function- Vaiah. B. S. 44, 15 the 
elephant and the horse are to be honoured (abhyarcitafP' krtvd) with new 
clothes, perfumes, garlands and incense, which are able to avert evil too. 
See e.g. the gajai^ti Vi^pudh. Pur. 2,50 ; Gamda Pur. 210, 34 ff. 

During the feast of Bali (see e.g. Bhavi?yott. Pur. 140) the city is adorn- 
ed and fitted out with amulets against wordly and unseen dangers ; the whole 
description is worth reading. Newly-ripened com is an evil-averting sub- 
stance^ : its ears are used in adorning and at the same time protecting a 
city : Skanda Pur. 9, 19. Also nagavalli, “ piper betle ” is used in embellish- 
ing a city during feasts ; furthermore we know that it brings smbhdgynm 
(Varah. B. S. 77, 35). During the Kaumudl-festival, which is to be kept 
lokavibhutaye “ for the welfare of the world ”, and. other feasts many adorn- 
ments are made.^ When prince Aja arrived at the house of his relative, 
it was adorned with auspicious decorations (Kumlaras. 7, 16), such as gar- 
lands, flags, etc. Mats. Pur. a. 274 we read that “ornaments” are to be offer- 
ed together with a sword, a shield and an armour. It is well-known that 
jewels, pearls, etc. dispel danger, sickness, sorrow, procure wealth, renown, good 
luck etc. : see e.g. VaiSh. B. S. 80, 1 ; 18 ; 81, 27 ; 82, 6 ; on the other hand 
they are called bhusanmi : 81, 31 ; 36. 

Threads and the like, coloured ones by preference, were used as orna- 
ments and amulets.* I mention also the rudrak^a.^ A conch-shell is a 
very auspicious thing® : it is called an dbharajia^ e.g. Kadambaii p. 157, 3 
(N. S.n. 

I need not dwell on the custom of binding a thread with ornaments 
{rak$d~, rakhi) on the wrist of a person to preserve him from evil,^ nor on 
the little tubes of gold or silver which are tied above the elbows as charms 
to ward off ill-luck.® 

Also anointing may be called a kind of abharat^a-, see e.g. the commentary 
to Kadambari p. 171, 7 N. S.~ dhavalam yac candanatri tasya sthdsaka dbha- 


1. Meyer, o.c., p. 164. 

2. Not only in the Sanskrit literature. See e.g. Crooke, Popular Religion and 
Folk-Lore of Northern India 21, p. 153 ; Meyer, o.c. II, p. 115. 

3. I refer to Meyer, o.c. II, 193 ; II, 145, etc. 

4. See also Crooke, in Hastings' Encycl. of Religion and Ethics, III, 444. 

5. See also Rogerius, Open-deure, ed. Caland (Den Haag 1915) ; pp.- 58 f. ; 
Ziegenbalg, Malabarisches Heidenthum, ed. Caland, pp. 113 ff. ; Caland and Fok- 
KER, Drie oude Portugeesche V erhandelingen over het Hlndoeisme Akad v. Wet., 
Amsterdam, I-ett. N. R. 16, 2(1915), p. 198. 

6. Cp. Meyer, o.c. I, p. 233. 

7. See e.g. M. M. Underhill, The Hindu religious year (1921), p, 134. 

8. See e.g. Dubois-Beauchamps, Hindu Manners, etc., p. 336. 
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ranavisesd^. And, as is well-known, anointing brings prosperity, see e.g. Kal. 
Kuni. 8, 20 ; 23 ; Ath. Veda 10, 3, 17 let the varana- amulet anoint me with 
yasas ; cp. 3, 22, 2 ; 4, 9 ; 19, 31, 12 ; 19, 44. 10, 1, 25 the krtyia is abhyakt^., 
akt4- and vamm^rt4- ; see also Gobh, G. S. 1, 8, 8 13 ; 3,. 1, 19, etc. 

In this way, a great number of examples might be given to demonstrate 
that decorations represent bringing of luck and prosperity. 

We know that with many people the belief exists that magical power 
can be transferred to other persons or other Hiings which, iri that case, are 
filled with power themselves. Talismans or amulets are power-filled objects 
which are portable and attachable ; they have their effect on the spot where 
they are fastened. Power can be attracted by means of talismans, the wearer, 
his body, the whole of his person are filled with strength, are strengthened 
by such a power-bearer : it gives “ luck ”, protection in general ; it confers 
upon him courage, cleverness and all kinds of desired qualities.'^ 

Now it is very clear from many a Vedic text that also in ancient India 
amulets were intended to give power, energy, strength, etc. AV. 19, 28, 1 imarri 
hadhmmi te manirri dirghayutvdya tejase, “T bind for thee this amulet, for 
long life, for energy as appears from the second half of the stanza it is an 
amulet of darbha (TBr. 1, 4, 4, 1). AV. 10, 6, 6 Brhaspati put on an amulet 
in order to force , .ojase), AV. 10, 3 is used in connection with 

the binding on of amulets of varapa for welfare : 10, 3, 12 sa me rd^trarfi 
ca pasun ojas ca me dadhat. cp. also 19, 31, 9 ; 12 : tejo *si tejo mayi dhara- 
yMhi rayir asi rayim me dhehi. 10, 6, 4 “let this golden-garlanded {hnat}- 
yasrag-) amulet which bestows. . .greatness. . . ” ; 19, 24, 6 “ thou hast dressed 
thyself in this garment”, parldam vdso adhitha^ mast-aye; 4, 10. 7 “that 
pearl (kr&ana-) I bind on thee in order to prolong thy life strength” etc. 
By an amulet (mani-) the abundance of food and savours are seized {gxhne ; 
AV. 19, 31, 4). The use of magical cords, strings, garlands is fourld all over 
the world ; these objects may possess strengthening and protective power.® 
I only refer to the story found in the Kathasaritsagara, ch. 37, where a person 
succeeded in recovering his strength by the virtue of the string on his neck 
(37; 128).® 

Therefore the original meaning of dbharaf^a-, to my mind, appears to be 
“the bringing near, the attracting (of magical power, of a desired kind of 
power) ; bringing near ; the object that brings near, with which they bring 
near, they attract power To the same root belongs also the word avabhrtha-, 


1. As for literature on the subject : Crooke, o.c., Ill, 442 ; B. Freire MARRECO, 
ibidem, III, 392; Pfister, in Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglmbens I,'375 ; 
my paper in Acta Orientalia, 15, 311ff. In Dutch : Lieveheersbeestjes, bepaalde arm- 
ban'den ; hcefijizers hrengen geluk aan ; see also L6vy-;a?UHL, La mentalite primitive, 
p. 390. 

2. See the essay in Tawney-Penser’s translation of the Kathasaritasagara, 6, 
pp. 59 ff. 

3. Cp. also Kadambari, p. 447, 1 ; p. 547, 5 ; p. 380, 3. N. S.’^ Compare A. 
SCHARPE, Bdf^a's Kadambari, Diss. Utrecht 1937, p. 97. 
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which, as is well-known^ is the putting (carrying) in, or letting float away 
on water of the things which are to be disposed of after the offering, because 
they have come into contact with the mysterious magical substance. Also 
the sacrificer and his wife have a bath and put on new clothes after having 
removed mysterious power which has clung to them. As appears from the 
mantras the sacrificer takes consecration (dik^a) with him into the 
waters. Now the water itself becomes a container of magic .powers As I 
take it the word avahhrtha- means “ the carrying into or pushing in of the 
magical substance— power (into the water) As for the verb a^abhmati 
we may compare Taitt. Br. 3, 1, 2, 11 apa pS-pmanam bharantr bharcmtu etc. ; 
see also RV. 10, 59, 8. The compound ud-bhar- is used AV. 2, 3, 4 ; 5 in 
connection with a remedy, brought up “ from out of the ocean, from out of 
the earth [sat. Br. 7, 5, 1, 22 sarvasmdt pdpmana has lifted me from out of 
all evil ”], Compare also parPbkar- AV. 7, 45, 1. 

That abandhana- is met with (cp. e.g. Visijudh. Pur. II, 109, 37 jomayd 
samastena suktmdbmdhanam bhavet ; cp. rakhibandhana ; d-bmdh- AV. 3, 
9, 3 ; 5, 28, 11 ; dbandha- ornament” Lex) does not, of course, present dif- 
ficulties, no more than the '^ord gaosavara which is found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5, 127; 17, 10), and rendered by “ earrings ; Ohrschmuck, Ohrgehange”; 

gaosa- d-vora- was im Ohr getragen wird. . . vgl... ai. 

dbUoraj^a-Ti. ‘Schmuck”.® In the first place here the form of the word is 
dbkara- and in ancient Indian too there is a difference of meaning betw^een 
derivatives in -a~ and ~(ma- : druayma-, subst. ” bringing towards ” ; 3naya- 
" the girdling on with the sacred cord ” ; dharajm- : dhara^ etc., and, more- 
over, it is possible that dvura- originally had the same ^lade of meaning as 
dbhar~ in Vedic and Sanskrit.® The compound kcrndbharca^a- is found) also 
in Sanskrit : e.g. Comm, to Kadambari N. S.L p. 220, 23 ; 337, 16. 


1. See Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, pp. 407 ff ; Keith, Religion and Philoso- 
phy of the Veda, pp. 303 f. As for sam-bkr compare Oldenberg, Vorwissenschaft- 
liche Wissenschaft, p. 94, n. 1. 

2. Maitra. S. 3, 6, 2 ; Apast. S. S. 13, 21, 3. 

3. See Oldenberg, o.c., p. 409, n. 2. 

4. Caland already remarked : avabhjtha bedeutet eigentlich wohl : “Das (im 
Wasser) Hinabbringen ”, Das Srautasutra des Apastamba, Verb. Kon. Ak. v. Wet. 
Amsterdam, Lett, N. R. 24, 2 (1924), p. 352. 

5. See Chr. Bartholomae, Altiranisches Wbrterbuch (1904), 486.— In Persian 
however, goshwdr or gosh-ivara ( <C.*gattsa’bdra ) " an earring etc.” 

6. See Bartholomae, o,c., 938. 



THE AUTHORSHIP AND DATE OF THE MRCCHAKATIKA^ 


By 

R. D. KARMARKAR 


The only information that we have about the author of the Mrccha- 
katika is found in the Prologue (Stanzas 3-7, Act I)^ to the play, and the 
passage in question is undoubtedly an interpolation, for expressions like. . . 

(stanza 3), ^ (stanza 5), ^ 

5 * 7 : (stanza 7) and (stanza 4) are used there. This, 

however, should not be taken to iniply, as some critics have done, that the 
information contained therein, is necessarily untrustworthy. In fact, it 
would be possible to argue, with greater plausibility, the other way. The 
interpolator could more naturally be trusted to give a more detailed account 
than would have been possible if the account had been written by the author 
himself. 

We know from the Prologue that King sudraka was the author of the 
play dealing with the love-romance of the p'oor merchant-prince Camdatta 
and the beautiful courtesan Vasantasenia of Ujjayim, that iSudraka was very 
handsome and the best of Dvijas, well-versed in the Rg-veda, Stoaveda, 
mathematics, fine arts and the science of elephants, that he had won laurels 
in pugilistic contests, had his eye-sight restored to him through the favour 
of Siva and had performed an Asvamedha sacrifice with great eclat, and that 
after a remarkably long life of one hundred years and ten days, Sudraka 
ended his earthly career by entering the fire. 


1. This paper was read at the Ninth All-India Oriental Conference (December 
1937). It is now published here with the permission of the Secretary, with a few 
alterations. 
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Viamana in his K'dvyMamkdrasutravrtti (8th century a.d.) mentions 
Sudraka by name ( ) in connection with %t^gar. He also quotes 

the verse {Mrcchakatika I. 9, also Carudatta I) and the passage 

^ ft (H.6.66 this is not found in the Cdrudatta). 

The first natural impulse then is to ransack old literature to find out 
if there was any king answering the above description and all sorts of 
fantastic theories are advanced by scholars to secure this end.’* Thus, simuka 
of the Andhrabhrtya dynasty (100-2(X3 B.c.) is taken to be identical with 
King Sudraka referred to in the Skandapurdtm as reigning about 200 a.d. ! 
Others try to identify King Sudraka with Vikram&ditya, the founder of the 
Saihvat era. Riajalekhara^ refers to a King Sudraka whose exploits were 
glorified by Riamila and Saumila (who were perhaps his co.urt-poets ; Sau- 
mila is referred to by Kalidasa in his prologue to Mdlavikd) . In the Katha^ 
saritsagara, Sudraka is said to have been able to live for a hundred years 
through the sacrifice of his life by a Brahmana. Prof. Konow identifies him 
with the Abhara King .Sivadatta (about 250 A.D.). According toi Keith^ the 
Sudraka as described in the Prologue is really clearly mythical. 

The discovery of the plays ascribed to Bhasa and published in the Tri- 
vandrum series has made this confusion worse confounded. For, an unfinish- 
ed play, called Cdrudatta or Daridracdrudatta (describing the plot up to the 
end of the fourth Act) bears such a close resemblance to the Mrcchakatika 
that there is no doubt that either the Mrcchakatika is an elaboration of the 
Cdrudatta, or the Cdrudatta is an abridged version of the Mrcchakatika. 
Both these views have found their supporters. On the strength of some 
resemblances of ideas and expressions, the Mrcchakatika is declared by some 
to be the source from which Kalidasa has borrowed some ideas. Pischei 
has shown that there is a close resemblance between the society as depicted 
in the Dasakumdracarita and that in the Mrcchakatika, and that the verse 
both in the Mrcchakatika and the Kdvyddarsa. 
He concludes from this that Dandin was the author of the Mrcchakatika. 

This is how the position for the moment stands as regards the author- 
ship of the Mrcchakatika. It almost appears as though we have come across 
a blind alley and no further progress is possible. An attempt has been made 
in this paper to suggest a new line of approach to solve the problem. 
PiscHEL led the way in this direction but somehow or other be did not carry 


1. All references to the Mrcchakatika are to my own edition of the play, pub- 
lished at Poona in 1937. 

2. Mr. A. D. PusALKAR in his paper (published in JAHRS. Vol. XI, pp. 33-42) 
gives a list of as many as 27 .Sudrakas, but regards only three of them, (1) Sudra- 
ka Vikramaditya (3rd century B.c.), (2) Ksudraka (5th century b.c.) and (3) 
Simuka (Andhrabhrtya dynasty, 73 B.c.) as historical personages. He regards the 
first of these (3rd century b.c.) as the author of the Mrcchakatika, 



4. Keith : The Sanskrit Drama, p. 130. 
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his idea to its logical conclusion. A critical comparative study of the Kavya- 
dm^a and the Mjcchakatika reveals such striking resemblances between the 
two works that the conclusion seems to be irresistible that both these works 
were written by the same author. Internal evidence of this type, it is well- 
known, is always a weak reed to lean upon ; similarities of expressions, ideas, 
situations and the like may normally show that one of the authors has bor- 
rowed from the other, but it is equally possible that the two authors may 
have independently come to use the same phraseology or borrowed from a 
common source. Bearing all these limitations under which internal evidence 
usually suffers, in mind, we hope to prove, that in the present case, at any 
rate, we would be justified in regarding internal evidence as indicative of 
the identity of the authors of the two works, that is, the author of the 
KdvyMarsa — Dapdin — ^wrote also the Mjcchakatika. 

The similarities of expression^ ideas, etc. in the KdvyMarsa and the 
Mjcchakatika pointed out below, would not, if considered severally, be re- 
garded as being invested with ^y special significance. Some of these can 
very easily be described as more or less conventional ; but here too Daijdin 
seems in his Kdvyddarsa to be at pains to pick out exactly tlie same topics 
that are descri'bed at length or in detail in the Mjcchakatika. There are how- 
ever some special striking similarities which definitely point to the Mjccha< 
katika as their source,^ and as it is unthinkable that Dapdin should have 
indulged in a reckless plagiarism, we are forced to fall back upon the only 
alternative left, viz., that he is referring to his own work in the KMyddarsa 
We believe that the reader would agree with us in coming to the above con- 
clusion, by judging of the similarities pointed out below as a whole. 

We shall first refer to the similarities which appear to us to be specially 
striking, and then to the conventional ones, with our comments here and 
there. 

Kdvyddarsc^ j Mjcchakatika 

( 1 ) I the Tenth Act, the Caijd^a 

says (X.36-2-3)-[ 

W II- 172 iqqi?r OT& I 

iiwitwr I ^ 

etc.] also (X.20.3) [ 

m i ] 

1. There are reminiscences of B^a and Kalidasa in the KdvyMarsa, but for- 
tunately Dandin makes it dear in respect of some passages at least that he is the 
borrower, as is made dear further on. 

2. The references are to the edition by Rangacharj'a Raddi, published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona (1938). 
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( 2 ) ^ ii 

n. 85 

TRT II 209 

3TSf?Tf^(i4r^*T; 1 


g^: W 210 
STHri: ii 

211 

Who would deny that this is a cor- 


^'iT'U55=TcT: ?T^Rt 
I I. 48 

siT3^ 

5T wrsq S^f- 

mfk[ w IV. 32 
(Carudatta is persistently referred to 
as a iTi^ by various characters in 
the play.) 


X. 25-19-20 


X. 30-8 


rect description of, and directly points ^To^T^-[ 

out to, Carudatta? ] X. 4 

( 3 ) l dl- 226. early the first line) 

31^55^^^% gfe ff qi oiti r II i-I-362 (the whole verse in some Mss.) 

This verse is found in the Mrcckakatika (1-34). It is obvious from 
the expression %qi ft^ ntnsrTf^ : {KdvyadaHa II. 227), that this verse was 
not written by Dandin himself. Pischel was therefore wrong in arguing 
that this verse was Daudin’s, but it does suggest common authorship of 
the Kdvydd'Orsa and the Mrcckakatika all the same Dandin seems to have 
deliberately made room for this verse in the Mrcckakatika (where it does 
not appear to be quite essential) simply because he wanted to discuss it at 
great length in the Kdvyddarsa. 


( 4 ) ^ ^ 

ipiT 553 »^t =3r^T^ II 

II. 280 

The reference here is generally 
taken to be to and (or 

to and ii^R 5HT) this could 

with equal propriety be taken to refer 
to Carudatta and Vasantaseha. 

( 5 ) 

^ xm 55^ =q w 
m. 187 


^ ^ ^?^iiii%^cr3E3r 5fti^ 
IX. 37-1 

flcit^lT HJTTOT 

I . . . ^ ll x. 40 


3115(11^ ^TT^rg qft^- 

n V. 49 
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This is the last verse in the Kdvyddarstt and there is no doubt whatso- 
ever that it describes accurately Carudatta in the Mrcchakatika and no one 
else. The expression refers to the manner in which Vasanta- 

senia’s ornaments bring about the union between the lovers. 


( 5 ) The title itself 


aric^: ftrfgcnHiJ?: i. 48 

This is how Carudatta is described. 


ir. 67 


The expression 

undoubtedly refers to Vasantasena. 


( 8 ) I 

n. 40 


I 

VL 26 


( 9 ) q^|:#T^RT^ II II- 173 


5Tg &2I: II 11. 174 


n II- 175 

All these passages point out to Carudatta. Cf. also [ 

I ] II* 

( 10 ) c3I^r * 

^ ^ II III* II7 
Cf. I 

2nf^ n ( iv. lO ) 


3^ ^ II ( IV. 15 ) 

We shall now pass on to other similarities which' any poet could have 
thought of independently, but so many of them occur persistaitly in the two 
works, that, considered as a whole, they also could be regarded as pointing 
out to the identity of the authors of the two works, the Kdvyddmsa and 
the Mrcchakatika. One, in fact, is tempted to hazard the statement that the 
Kdvyddarsa is mainly concerned with utilising the Mrcchakatika for its 
purpose. 

{a) The Mrcchakatika describes thunder, lightning and rairi at^ great 
length, referring to almost all conventions in this respect. The Kdvyddarsa 
likewise seems to do the same (though there was really no occasion for it to 
do so) as would be clear from the following passages in the Kdvyddarsa, 
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( 1 ) sr^ , 

^ ^ * ^d;nfeR ' U I. 70 
( 2 ) I I* 98 

( 3 ) I 

( 4 ) f c#rr Rf5?tcW Trr3rf% ^ ^55Tf^: 1 

^ II II. 103 

( 5 ) 51^ ^55 1 

^f^cTT ^Ff ^ : II II. 104 

r srar^: I II. 109 

I^c^rwt^Ri^Tprt ^REit ai<Jpq;_i 

3Tr?rt =^?T ^ 5rM?i^ n li. ill 

f^'sTFri^ sftijjir gR it ii. 113 

5^05'irf^ THST ^SIN^q^l II. 118 
^ ^S^rJTiJT^ ^m: I H. 133 
rrf%% g RciiR ^ 1 

8rn^4 ^ Rgf% ^RRSErRrfT n ii. 332 
ifqfTiq^ I 

^qu^cf =3nq^ in: tl II. 335 
3TTiTrqi:[^feTq?^Tt WT^: ^rR%n: tt IH. 136 


( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

W 

qq qtirnt 115 ^ ii^qqr: 1 1. 51 
[This corresponds to [ ...r^ ?r?^KqKq 5^: 

qr l] Mfccha. II. 64-661 

(c) qJIfiqt ^qJ3^l I- 63 

[Cf. qqr ip|3[RfI...q ITT I 1.32*6] 


W mm: Tfeppq I II. 10 

[Cf. . . . qKTqq: i V. ii. 22 ] 


(«) qfenr ^ ^^wqiwwi: I 

irqr mrnmm n H- 45 

[Cf. ^ ^ It X 58, ...3n%5l 


(/) R^FT^q. , . II. 101 

[Cf. ^ i V. 2 ] 
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(g) I II- 197 

[Cf. for a similar constructicai involving a qualified identity, 

...arraira^f II, 6-66, q>n is i:c^H III. 2-11 and 

I X. 18 ] 

(*) JTiwwraiTrRwT: . . . sjftOTirwfiRnftw: 11 ii. 215 

[Vasantasena goes to CSrudatta, dressed in the manner of an 
Abhisarikla..] 

(i) fwrr mi 1 

|;5n?R: >irTt . . . II. 282 

iCf. qqfSf 5:l5tTqWr3f& I I- 30. 4 

Timr =5r»rsf^ 0>T3il’ 1 1. 39. ] 


(7) ?f: I H- 321 

[Cf. qqvr%lt^r!l|IH Sr^r l 5 iji^ ^ qwpi: 5p1^iaf: II 

X. 46 ] 


W f% %q;ic|n^; m. 92 
[Cf. EFT 51^ I V. 11. 39 ] 

(0 The KdyvMmia refers to gri^ (III. 174), the Mtcchakaiika 
describes the hi^ dress, etc. in detail. 

It is not intended to suggest that Danilin in his Kmyddmsa does not 
draw upon any other work for his illustrations. In most of such cases — ^and 
these are not very many — he himself makes it clear that he is 'borrowing 
from others. Where no such indication is forthcoming, it would not be 
wrong to infer that Dasriidin draws upon his own composition. Thus the 
following passage is clearly borrowed from Kialidjasa, 



0^ 5!^ II I. 45 


Cf. with this, ir i%E T t T ft ^^&kmMa I) — The ex- 

pression acfti^iTTq is a dear pointer that ^ 55 ^ is a quota- 
tion. . .Two more passages in the KdvyM-arsa can be traced to Klalidasa : — 

31CT: ^iTleirW^ I 

11 ll. 286 


[This reminds one of 

and ^ rT^m: 1 H. 129 

^ Sdk. I] 


(Raghu VIII. 57) ] 
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It has been already pointed out that in the case of the verse 

(II- 226, and JI.362) the expression (11.227) shows that 

the verse is merely quoted in the text. 


The passage I (11.341) is similarly seen to 

be a quotation, if we consider the next passage I 

(11.342) 

It is only in the case of the passage, 


f I 

11 n. 197 

which bears a striking similarity with 

?7 ^ ? R ^?5rVT N wqfl 11 Sana's Kadmtbari, that there is 

no definite indication of its being a quotatioa It appears to us, therefore, 
that the similarities indicated above in the Kavyddarsa and the Mrcchakatik-Oi 
though they mi^t appear innocent enough taken singly, point out, if con- 
sidered as a whole, to something more than mere borrowing from another 
writer. 

Nor does there appear to be any inherent improbability about this view. 
The author of the Mjcchakatika was undoubtedly a southerner. The God- 
dess Kiali or Dur^ is there referred to as (a northern writer 

would have certainly written Candanaka talks of 

(VI. 20-21) and refers to several southern peoples 3T321wnf%0T: I 

... VI.20.8-9) ; words like etc. 

point out to the same thing. 

The author of the Kdvyadwsa likewise was a southerner. He mentions 
the and EEl%^t(...^i^^ire^...ll | 

III.165-166). The verse 1 arfef 

S^I^TT ^TT: I (IIL114) is generally supposed to refer to the city, 
and the kings (according to some commentators, the kings referred to 


are either 50 ^ or ). Similarly the verse ^ 

(11.279) is usually taken to refer or the 

reading ^ who ruled about the middle of the 7th century a.d.)® 

We have not here taken into account the similarities between the 
Mrcchakatika and the Dasakumdracarita, because the text of the D^akumd- 
racmita is very corrupt and shows clear signs of being revised and enlarged 
by more than one hand. Neither is it necessary for our purpose, for no one 
challenges that the KmyMmsa is the work of Danidin and our thesis is that 
the author of the Kavyddarsa was the real author of the Mrcchaka^ik-a. 

If then, I>a 3 rdin wrote the Mrcchakatika, how did this work come toi be 
known as a because that is how Vamana definitely describes it 


L iRft? I ] X. 37. 6 

2. Mr. Kane (Introduction to Sahityadarpa^ XXXVII) is not quite cer- 
tain about this. He says that the town may be near Cochin. 

3. Mr. Kane does not accept this refereice to the Pallava king either. 
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in his KdvyMc[.nikdr<(isutrGVTtti ? This should not be a difficult query to 
answer. Court-poets are known to have passed off their works as the 
productions of their patron-kings. Dhavaka-Bhasa is traditionally known 
to be the real author of the three dramas, PriyadmHka, RatnavoB and ffie 
mga^rnda which are said to have been written by King Har§a. Daodin 
must have had his patron-king in his mind, when he deliberately ascribed his 
work to Sudraka and also camouflaged the issue by giving a fanciful des- 
cription of that Sudraka in the Prologue. 

Who then was Daijdin’s patron-king ? Was he called ,Sudraka ; if not, 
why did Daindin hit upon the name Sudraka to refer to his patron? In 
this connection the Avti^tiswidsfikoihd and the AvayitiswidctttkdthdsOrTG- pub- 
lished in 1924,1 by Mr. R. Kavi, give us very valuable information. It 
appears that Dandin’s father was Viradatta, a grandson of Blxaravi and that 
the Pallava King Narasimhavarman (625-645 A.D.) was his patron. Again, 
several Gahga and Pallava kings bore the title of Vikrlanta-igudraka. 
Mr. Kavi also points out^ ‘ that the Mrcchaka^ika and Padmaprdbhrtaka (a 
Bhi^a work ascribed to iSudtaka) seem to relate the real incidents of king 
gudraka's life. Sahghilaka, a Buddhist monk in the Padmaprdbhrtaka was 
one of the villains set by Svati to murder Sudraka. Carudatta seems to be 
Bandhudatta, his intimate friend, and Sudraka himself, Aryaka... About 
Sudraka. there is the verse 

which suggests that Sudraka had described his own deeds in his works. 
Daajdin seems to have taken the story of tSudraka for his plot in the Mrcclui- 
katika and passed it off as Shdraka’s work, thereby acknowledging his debt 
to King Sudraka and' at the same time paying a compliment to his patron 
who also bore the title of Vikranta-Sudraka. The name Sudraka appears 
to have been one to conjure with, in the times of Bapa and Dandii^- Baps 
describes Sudraka as having ruled over Vidi^ and, refers to a king Sudraka 
in his Bar^acarita as well. The Dasakumdracarita likewise describes the 
adventures of Sudraka in various lives. So Daridin’s choice of the name 
sudraka as the author of the MrcchakaUka is not surprising. The scenes of 
violence on the stage, the description of the condemned criminal, elaborate 
stage-directions, the state of society depicted etc. in the Mxcchahotika are all 
to be found in a drama like the Ndg^dndu belonging to the times of Har§a- 
vardhana. It is also well-known that about 650 a.d. Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in the Pallava kingdom which ‘ contained more than a 
hundred Buddhist monasteries occupied by over ten thousand monks of the 


1, Dakshinabharati Series No. 3. The two works are fragmentary, but the 
historical information given there seems to be quite trustworthy. Mr. Kavi is 
of opinion that the present Daiakumdrocarita contains only the summary of the 
rngiT^ plot of the Avoiitistmdankathd which was the production of Dandin. 

2, Pp. 7-8, Introduction. 
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Sthavira school.’^ The references in the Mfcchakctika to King Rudra 
and Vasudeva do not militate against this view, safeara says [ ^ 

^ (VIII.-24). The context requires King Rudra to 

be a sufficiently well-known personage.^ King Rudra may be Rudradlaman, 
the Great Satrap of Ujjain (about 125 a.d,) or preferably the VaKataka 
Rudrasena II with whom Emperor Candragupta II had entered into a 
matrimonial alliance (about 400 a.d.). Similarly, sakara now and then 
calls himself a V^udeva.® Perhaps the refer^ce here is to King Viasudeva, 
the last great king of Kani§ka’s line (about 175 a.d.). At any rate these 
references clearly dispose of theories which assign to the Mrcchakatika, a 
date earlier than the third century a.d. Lastly, the expression 

in the Kavyadarsa. (1.5) in all probability is a covert allusion 
to Janendra Ya^hamian of Mandasor, the conqueror of Mihirakula 
(about 550 a.d.), by whom Dandin’s family had been patronised, as could 
be gathered from the fragmentary account in the Avmtisundankathd. 
The Mrcchakatika, therefore, appears to be a work belonging to about the 
seventh century a.d., with a strong presumption in favour of Daijdin 
being its author. If this view is accepted, then the three well-known com- 
positions of Dandin referred to by R5.jaiiekhara,^ would be (1) The Kdvyd- 
darsa, (2) The Avaniisundarikaihd (or Dasiakumdracarita) and (3) The 
Mrcchakatika. 


1. Ancient and Hindu India by V. A. Smith, p. 209. 

2. In a similar context, even now a resident of Maharashtra is heard to 

say : Who are you ? Whom do you consider yourself to be, Sivaji or Bajirao ? ” 

3. [ art ] I. 30; 17-18. 

[ ¥1^- ^ ITT Vni. 17, 23. 

[ 3T? . .] IX. 5, 15. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ADVAITA 

By 

P. NAGARAJA RAO 
I 

The most reputed philosophical system of India is the Monistic school 
of Vedianta popularised by sahkara. It is called the Advaita system, safikara 
gave definitive shape to it. Hence his contribution is most significant and 
substantial. He has carved out a definite metaphysical system irrefutable 
in its logic and artistic in its structure. In accordance with tradition he relied 
for the doctrine of his system on the Triple Texts (The Gita, Vedanta 
Sutras and the Upanij§ads). He points out that the central purport of the 
Triple Texts is the identity of the individual soul with Brahman. 

The greatest work of Sankara is the celebrated Commentary on the 
Ved^ta Sutras. The Commentary is at once a philosophical classic and a 
piece of great literature. His coipmentaries on the Brhadarai^yaka and Chian- 
dogya Upani§ads discuss in detail many an important doctrine of Advaita. 

The doctrines enunciated by Sankara in his Commentary have been sub- 
sequently commented upon by postnSankara thinkers. Some of his doctrines 
have been defended and others amplified. The Hindu habit of writing com- 
mentaries and sub-commentaries on cryptic texts has contributed a great deal 
to the development of philosophic thought. “ No one who reads the lengtliy 
discussion of the nature and function of psychosis will continue to believe tliat 
there is no scope for originality or progress in their commentaries and sub- 
commentaries.”^ Post-.sankara dialecticians with an unswerving loyalty to 
their master have proved to the hilt the doctrines of Adavita 
through the method of dialectics. One who studies the dialectic on ‘ diffe- 
rence ' in post-Sarikara thought will be convinced that Adyaita is not facile 
intuition based on scriptural declaration and mystical experience, but a cog- 
ent intellectual system. 

Before iSri Sankara there were two great Advaita teachers Mandana and 
Gautlapada. Gaudapada is, perhaps, the progenitor of Advaita thought. 
The Advaita system is found in some form in Gaudapada’s Commentary on 
the Mjandukya Upani§ad. Sahkara has commented on Gaudapiada’s work. 
Mandana has worked out a system of Advaita in his Brahma Siddhi. He is 
considered by some scholars to be an elder contemporary of Sankara'. He has 
contributed a great deal to Advaita dialectics. Many a commentator on 
§ahkara has vastly drawn on Mandsna, 


1. Siddhantdesasahgiaha, Introduction by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, pp. 5, 
6. In the matter and the presentation of this article I am largely indebted to the 
lectures and writings of Mr, §astri, 
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The advent of Sankara is a landmark in the history of Indian philosophic 
thought. He raised the stature of Indian philosophic thought to great heights. 
Of all the systems of Indian philosophy his is the most logical. Once we 
grant the postulates of the system there is nothing to grumble at or resent in 
the detailed expositions of the doctrines of the system. 

II 

Sankara throughout his exposition sought to refute two positions (the 
Sahkhya and the Mimarhsa). He wanted to point out — and has fairly suc- 
ceeded in doing so — ^that the Upanisads do not countenance the view held by 
Sahkyans, that the Upanisads establish a dualism of spirits on one side and 
matter on the other. 

The Mimarhsakas are of opinion that the essential teaching of the Veda 
is contained in the Brahmapas and not in the Upani?ads. They upheld the 
doctrine that salvation through ceremonial acts is the central purport of the 
Vedas. They further pointed out that the references to the self in the Upa- 
nisads should be looked upon as speaking of the self, who is the agent in 
respect of the perfonnance of rites and ceremonies. Action i.e., Karma and not 
Brahman is the central doctrine of the Mimariisakas. Sankara has criticised 
in extenso the Mimaihsi position. He points out that the Bralimanas and the 
Upanisads speak of two distinct entities. The Upanisads are the most im- 
portant portion of the Veda. The purport of the Upanisads is not action bui 
Brahman ; they teach us the method of realising the Brahman as the self. 
The Biiahmaijas and the Mantras are secondary in their significance. They 
are not organically and directly connected with the theme of the Upanisads. 
The Purva Mimarhsa has nothing to do with Uttara Mm^sia. Ceremonial 
purity and ethical excellence may at best help the spiritual aspirant. They 
are not substitutes for Brahman. Nor can Brahman be realised by their 
help. They purify the mind. Brahman-realisation can only be achieved by 
Jii^a (i.e. knowledge) and not by action. 

Further, iSankara points out that his Brahman is not the void of the 
Buddhists. The Brahman of i^kara is the positive existent without 
which there would be no universe. It is the substrate underlying the whole 
world of phenomena. Spiritual realisation negates the phenomenal through 
the affirmation of the real. The Advaitih denies only names and forms but 
not that which appears under their guise. The reality of the real is expe- 
rienced. The Advaitin negates only distinction {bheda), the Buddhist negates 
it as well as the distincts.^ There is nothing permanent and stable underlying 
the flux of the universe for Buddha. Such a position is refuted, by Sankara 
in extenso in the second chapter of his commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. 
The central reality, Brahman, is posited by scripture and realised by the 
self. 

It may be of some interest here to note that some of our modem inter- 
preters of Vedianta have tried to equate Advaita and Buddhism,. They point 

1. Outlines of Indian Philosophy, Hiriyanna, pp. 336-337^ 
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out that Buddha could by no possible means have preached an arid and bar- 
ren nihilism to the folk of his day. It is psychologically impossible to be- 
lieve that Buddha should have enjoyed the popularity he did if he had merely 
preached nihilism. Professor Radhakrishnan argues that Buddha did af- 
firm a central reality and negated only the phenomenal self. Further, he 
asserts that the silence of Buddha is significant of the truth^that final truths 
cannot be expressed. The Professor concludes that it is to mistake the stature 
of Buddha to treat him as a nihilist. 

However interesting such an exposition might be we do not find sanction 
for it in Advaita literature. Every Advaita thinker has clearly pointed out 
that there is vital difference between Advaita and Buddhism. The modem 
interpreters of Buddhism do not find any support in the view held by the 
opponents of ;gankara, Ramianuja and Madhva. Ramjanuja and Madhva 
have styled Sankara a pracchanna Bauddha, a Bauddha incognito. But they 
do not hold the view that Buddha did affirm a central reality. Vedantins 
of all shades of thought are one in affirming the nihilism of Buddha. 

III. 

Brahman is the central reality of Advaita. It is the supreme spirit, 
consciousness and intelligence. Revealed scripture is the final authority for 
the existence of Brahman. Brahman is not an object of knowledge. It is 
knowledge itself. There is nothing beside it. It cannot be described in the 
terms of any other than itself. It is not a relatum in the relational process 
of knowledge. It cannot be the content of any cognition without losing its 
selfhood. It is self-manifest and self-luminous. The instruments of know- 
ledge {parmdj^as) can only tell us negatively what Brahman is. There is no 
knowing Brahman ; there is only being Brahman. It can only be known in 
a non-relational form. Brahman-intuition is not a cognition in the form of a 
subject and object relation. It is an experience, gifted to the disciplined souls 
who have purified their minds by the performance of scripture-ordained duties 
and concentrated on scripture-thought reality. Brahman is one without a 
second. Outside Brahman there is nothing. Inference and perception sub- 
stantiate the truth established by scripture. 

The establishment of Brahman on the authority of the scripture appears 
unphilosophical at first sight.^ But in reality it is not so. Supreme authority 
is not claimed for all scriptures as such. Purportful scripture alone is said 
to be authoritative and not the rest. Scripture is a cogent array of words. 
It has to be interpreted by an intelligent agent. There are certain approved 
determinative marks of purport adopted by the Vedantins for the interpre- 
tation of scripture. They are 

1. The harmony of the initial and concluding passages ; 

2. Repetition ; 

3. Novelty ; 

4. Fruitfulness ; 

1. Bhdmati, Introduction by S. S. Suryanarayana Sastei, pp. 13-15. 
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5. Glorification by eulogistic passages and condemnation by deprecatory 
passages ; 

6. Intelligibility in the light of reasoning. 

The application of reason is apparently only one of the marks of purport. 
In reality reason plays a much more important part than is formally avowed. 
In fact reason steps in at every stage. When we have to settle the introduct- 
ory and concluding passage, reason has to help us in the choice. It is reason 
that helps us to distinguish the intermediary and the secondary passages and, 
it is again reason that has to point out which repetition is purportful and 
which is not. The really novel has to be ascertained by reason. " So the 
authoritarianism of Advaita is only unphilosophical on the face of it involving 

as it does the abundant exercise of reason In the end reason itself has 

to judge when it conflicts with scripture and when it does not”. 

IV. 

The Brahman of Advaita is not the creator of the universe in the sense 
that a potter creates a' pot Sankara does not uphold the creationist theory. 
The non-existent can never be created out of anything. Sankara attacks the 
intelligibility of the category, causation. If the effect were really non-existent 
prior to its creation as the Nyaya school holds, no agency whatever could 
bring it about, any more than a thousand craftsmen could turn blue into 
yellow or extract oil from sand. The Sahkhyan after criticising the Nyaya 
position points out that the effect is found in a potential form in the cause. 
The effect is merely a transformation of the cause. The effect is not non- 
existent prior to the cause. It is not brought into existence de novo. We 
always seek the appropriate cause for the appropriate effect. One who wants 
curds seeks milk and not water. It is unintelligible to say that the effect is 
non-existent prior to its creation. The cause which is an existent cannot 
have any kind of intelligible relation with a non-existent effect. The cause- 
effect phenomenon is essentially a relation. Relation obtains only between 
two existents and not between an existent and a non-existent. If relation is 
denied between cause and effect the category itself bcomes unintelligible. 

Sankara refutes the theory of the Sankhyans i.e., transformation. The 
Sahkhyan explanation that the effect is merely a transformation of the cause 
fares no better at the hands of iSahkara. Granted that causation is manifes- 
tation, is this existent or not ? If this is already existent the causal operation 
is superfluous. If it is not existent then there will have to be a cause of the 
manifestation and that in its turn will need another cause. Thus we shall 
have an endless series of causes. Thus it is clear that the conception of cause 
is fundamentally unintelligible. Becoming has to be explained. In the pro- 
cess of explanation either it leaves the problem untouched or explains it away 
altogether. The problem is how A (the cause) becomes B (the effect). If 
they are identical there is no becoming. If cause and effect are really dif- 
ferent we cannot establish any relation between them. It is open to us to 
say that it is an identity-in-difference relation. The causej A and the effect 
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B are partially identical and partially different. This fares no better. In 
so far as the identity element is concerned there is no becoming ; in so far as 
they are different there is no relation possible between them. So the Advai- 
tin concludes that cause and effect are identical in their essence. They appear 
as cause and effect. Cause and effect are illusory manifestations of Brahman. 
Brahman is neither the cause of the world nor is it transformed into the 
world. It is in no way connected with the world of plurality. It never be- 
comes anything. It is die perfect being.^ 

V. 

The negative description of Brahman attempted by the Advaitin is not 
witliout its logic. The whole of Advaita dialectics rests on two general 
postulates : 1. the absolutely real is never sublated ; and 2. the absolutely 
unreal is never cognised. The example of the absolutely real is Brahman, 
and examples of the absolutely unreal are the barren woman's son and the 
horns of a hare. In between these two categories the whole world of plura- 
lity is caught. The world of plurality which we perceive, manipulate and 
live in is neither real nor unreal. In deep sleep we experience at least a 
temporary sublation of the plural universe. As it is sublated, the universe 
is not real. It is not unreal, because it is cognised ; nor is it real and unreal 
because such a definition violates the law of contradiction. It is this indeter- 
minable nature of the universe as real or unreal that is connoted by the term 
Mdyd, The Advaitin points out that all the categories of finite relational 
knowledge are applicable only to the universe which is indeterminable. Brah- 
man cannot be adequately known in its true self with the help of the finite 
categories. The application of the finite categories is restricted to the world 
of plurality. The absolutely real Brahman loses its selfhood when it becomes 
an object of rational knowledge. So no predication in respect of Brahman is 
intelligible because there is nothing real besides itself. The Upani§adic descrip- 
tions of Brahman in terms of knowledge, bliss and infinitude should not be 
interpreted as predicates. Brahman is not one who has infinite knowledge, 
infinite bliss, but -is knowledge and bliss itself. The predicates attributed to 
Brahman in the Upanisads should be interpreted in the sense of identity. 
With reference to Brahman the import of propositions is identity and not 
predication. All the attributes of which the scriptures speak with reference 
to Brahman ought to be carefully scanned. Some of them are qualifications 
per accidens. It is the weakness of finite cognition to compare the infinite 
and refer to it in terms of the finite. It is meaningless to refer to Brahman 
as the good or the truthful. It is the final truth and it is absurd to refer to 
the final truth as truthful. It is the highest utility and the highest good. 
Predications have no meaning with reference to Brahman because it is per- 
fect. There can be no purpose or progress for the perfect. Progress and 
perfection are in Brahman and not out of it. Brahman does not admit of 
substrate-attribute relation. It does not admit of the relation between the 

1. Sdnkhyakdrikd edited by S. S. Sueyanarayana Sastri, pp. 28-32 (2nd edi- 
tion). 
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part and the whole. It is the end as well as the means. So it is spoken of 
as the impartite one. It is these logical difficulties that prevented Sankara 
from attributing creation and other activities to Brahman. 

VI. 

The entire Universe of plurality on Advaita hypotheses is neither created 
by Brahman nor is the transformation of Brahman. It is an illusoryr mani- 
festation of Brahman. The central problem of Advaita is “how does this 
illusory manifestation take place and why does it take place ? ” The straight 
answer to this question is the most inexplicable knotty expression Mlayia (i.e.. 
Nescience). It is this nescience that is responsible for the plurality we per- 
ceive. It has two functions. It obscures the substrate i.e. Brahman and 
projects in its place the world of plurality. “ Suppression precedes substitu- 
tion ”. Thus plurality is due to the projecting and the obscuring effects of 
nescience. This nescience is indeterminable. It is not definable in terms 
of anything. It is the material cause of the world of plurality. The juris- 
diction of nescience is so complete that it only leaves Brahman out. Finite 
cognition and the categories of such cognition, the instruments of human 
knowledge, import of scriptures, etc. are all products of nescience. Nescience 
is represented as a positive beginningless entity. Nescience itself is illusory and 
it is sublated. 

The Advaitin’s concept of nescience has been submitted to a great deal 
of criticism."^ The law of excluded middle is the tool with which the Advaitin 
is attacked. The world is spoken of by the Advaitin as illusory. Is 
that illusion illusory? If the iilusoriness of the universe is itself an illu- 
sion then the world becomes real because of the cancellation of the two nega- 
tions. If the illusoriness of the universe is real there is a contradiction for 
the Advaita doctrine that there is only one reality. The resourceful Advaitin 
finds his way out of the dilemma. He does say that the iilusoriness of the 
universe is illusory. He urges the possibility that a qualification can apply 
not only to something other, viz., the subject, but also to itself. Iilusoriness 
is only a predicate of illusion just as reality is said to be real. It would be 
unintelligible to say that a predicate cannot qualify itself. To those of the 
dualist persuasion this might seem a paradox. 

Our very knowledge is a paradox for the following reasons.^ We cannot 
have knowledge of the unknown since there can be no activity in respect of 
what is unknown nor can knowledge be of the known, because we never 
to know the known. If it be contended that it is of the partly known, then 
does the cognitive activity apply to the known part or the unknown ? In 
either case we have the same difficulty. Because of this paradox we do not 
conclude that knowledge is perfect. We understand that at the root of finite 
cognition and knowledge there is the core of uninteUigibility. We conclude 
that relational knowledge of the finite is not perfect and it is only an appearance 

1. Stddhantalesasangraha, Introduction, pp. 48-51. 

2. Cf. Advaita and the Concept aj Progress, S. S. Suryanat^ayana Sastri, 
pp. 14-15. 
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of the perfect knowledge that is Brahman. Because of this central paradox 
in all finite activity and the irreducible unintelligibility thereof, the Advaitin 
does not commit himself to any definite description about the world of plura- 
lity. He does not recklessly repudiate. He is a sceptic and not a dogmatist. 
By the very use of the categories of logic he points out the rift in the lute. 
The great lesson of Advaita logic is that it exposes the clay-footed nature of 
logic. The Advaitin is not out to demonstrate this or that. He points out 
that every other position held by the opponent is untenable. If the Advaitin 
occasionally attempts a definition to establish the nature of the function of 
nescience it is only an act of conformity to the intellectual climate of the age.^ 

Another usual objection raised against nescience is its practical efficiency. 
Nescience as dexribed by the Advaitin is indeterminable. How can the in- 
determinable be practically efficient ? The Advaitin holds that practical effi- 
ciency belongs only to the indeterminable and finite world. Practical efficien- 
cy is not attributed to Brahman. The absolutely real is perfect, partless, and 
free from change. Hence there can be no activity or efficiency in respect of 
it. As the world of plurality is short of this reality, it has practical efficiency. 

How can the cognition generated by the n^ience-tainted pram^as lead 
us to Brahman-intuition ? To this the Advaitin replies that error is oftentimes 
the gateway to truth. The pramd^a that makes known an object need not 
be as real as the object. Dream experiences produce practical physiological 
effects on the dreamer. The phenomenal pramdita can point to the absolutely 
real. In scientific thought we find erroneous hypotheses lead us to valid 
theories. So the illusory nature of the Pramdr).a is no obstacle for us to know 
the truth. Just as the bamboo in the forest which sets fire to the whole forest 
bums itself along with the forest, so does the illusory final knowledge 
destroy other illusions and itself. The image of a person reflected in a 
mirror is not real but still it serves as the means of showing to us the defects 
in our face. Error and delusion have their own utility. The world of plura- 
lity is not entirely real or unreal. Hence it is described as Anirvacaniya. 

The two realms set up by Advaita namely the phenomenal and the nou- 
menal must somehow be shown to be continuous. Without such a synop- 
tic view it would be unintelligible to maintain that the world is an illusory 
manifestation of Brahman. “ From the empirical to the real, from the appear- 
ance to the absolute a passage is either possible or is not. If not, the absolutist 
philosophy of Sankara is an irrelevant nightmare.”^ The appearance 6f this 
world of plurality is the appearance of the real. There is a continuity between 
the phenomenal and the noumenal. The relative reality of the phenomenal 
world is derived from the absolutely real and is reducible ultimately to the 
absolute. The ground and consequent relation cannot be urged into service 
to explain the relation between the absolute and the appearance. 

1. Advaitavidyamukura, S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Journal oj Oriental Re- 
search, Madras, X, p. 286. 

2. An Advmtm’s Plea for Continuity^ S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri, Journal 
of the Madras University, Vol. X, No. 1. 
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VII. 

An extreme wing of Advaita holds the view that there is only one nes- 
cience and that nescience reflects Brahman and as soon as that reflected 
soul attains release there is the destruction of the nescience. On this view 
there exists only one Jiva (soul). The presence of other ^vas bound as well 
as released is compared to the dreams of the single Jiva. Such a radical 
solipsistic view is not acceptable to the majority of Advaitins. Besides, scrip- 
ture declares that there are released as well as bound souls. So a plurality of 
nesciences is posited. It is the difference between the various nesciences that 
accounts for the variety of finite individuals. Sankara seems to approve! the 
positing of a plurality of nesciences. 

The school that holds that there is only one Jiva is of opinion that Brah- 
man is the locus as well as the content of nescience. Nescience cannot be 
located in the inert or have the inert for content. This school goes by the 
name ‘Ekajivavada *. 

But the majority of Advaitins posit a plurality of nesciences. The con- 
tent of nescience is Brahman and its locus is Jiva. It may be objected that 
Jiva cannot come into existence without the functioning of nescience and 
nescience cannot be located in its own product, Jiva. There is thus the charge 
of reciprocal dependence urged against the Advaitin. The Advaitin finds a 
way out of this fix by positing the beginningless nature of the interaction, of 
nescience and Jivahood (soulhood). The Advaitin says that there was 
no time when there was no Jiva or nescience. If it still be urged that such 
a relation of dependence between nescience and Java is unintelligible the re- 
solute Advaitin admits the charge. It is in the very nature of nescience to 
be ultimately unintelligible. Why expect intelligibility in the case of nescience 
which is indeterminable? 

Though nescience is located in the Java it does not belong to Java. Its 
content is Ilsvara. The content is also the controller. Ignorance may be 
located in me, but I am not the controller of my ignorance, though there is 
the empirical usage to the effect that the ignorance is mine. I^vara is the 
controller, i.e., the arch-juggler {mayin) of nescience. He creates the whole 
universe with nescience as the material cause. The soul does not create the 
universe. 

According to some Advaitins Brahman is reflected in Maya (primal 
nescience) as i§vara while the Jivas are reflections of Brahman in Avidyia 
(secondary nescience). Such a view makes Isvara have nothing in common 
with the Jivas. 

VIII. 

There is another view that establishes an organic relation between the 
Jivas and isvara. The possibility of nescience presupposes two conditions. 
It has for its content Isvara and its locus is Jiva. When the individual soul's 
nescience is removed he becomes one with isvara and does not become Brah- 
man. When all the souls transcend their nescience there is the realisation of 
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Brahman. Isvara automatically ceases to exist. On this view Isvara is 
reflected in the various nesciences. Jivas are the reflections of isvara. If it 
be contended, on the ground that nescience has no quality or visible form, 
that reflection for it is impossible, the Advaitin explains the fact with the 
help of an analogy. Just as ether which is infinite and all-pervasive is con- 
fined in objects like pot, so is the Jiva a delimited form of Brahman. This 
is called the Avaccheda view. 


IX. 

The central import of Advaita is the identity of the individual soul with 
Brahman. The category of difference is refuted elaborately. The great Ad- 
vatin Maodana with an unsurpassed logical acumen has set out the dialec- 
tic of difference. He has established that identity is the only intelligible 
concept. 

The central piamma for the Advaitin to establish identity is scripture. 
He points out that scripture declares the identity in unequivocal terms. Scrip- 
ture no doubt has to be interpreted according to the determinative marks of 
purport. The famous Chandogya <Sruti points out and identifies the reality 
of Brahman with that of the self (that thou art Oh Svetaketu). This 
teaching is repeated nine times to show that it is important, and that it is 
the primary purport. This identity with Brahman is not known through 
ordinary experience as the heat of the fire or the price of bread. It is novel 
and made known by scripture ; so the scriptural declaration is not a mere 
restatement. Hence it is purportful and novel. It is fruitful also because 
the knowledge of identity helps us to pass beyond the travail of transmigration. 
The knowledge of this identity is praised and its opposite deprecated and this 
stands to reason. From this it follows that the central purport of scripture 
when interpreted according to determinative marks of purport is identity. 

In the Upani^ads there are several other passages pointing out difference 
as the central relation between Brahman and the individual. These 5mtis 
have difference as their purport. The Advaitin explains these passages as 
elaborating the phenomenal sense with a view to refute it later. Their 
purport is not ultimately real. The bheda srutis (scripture which has dif- 
ference for its purport) are mere elaborations to be refuted by the ultimately 
real import of scriptures that declare identity as their purport. 

Perception seems to go against Advaita. Perception points out a world 
of plurality with distinct objects differing from one another. How can scrip- 
ture go against the conclusions of the basic instrument of knowledge, percep- 
tion? 

The Advaitin meets the argument in two ways. No doubt perception 
is our first instrument of knowledge. From this, it by no means follows that 
perception is unsublatable. It is no doubt the first instrument of knowledge 
but not basic. There are cases where the dognition derived through a sub- 
sequent pramdi^ta arises only by sublating the cognition derived from the 
prior pramwia. Scriptural knowledge arises by sublating the cognition de- 
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rived through perception. It is not dependent on perception. It is an inde- 
pendent pramm^a. 

The Advaitin grants only relative reality to the cognitions derived through 
perception. Anything short of Brahman is relatively real. 

Mandana points out that perception does not cognise difference. The 
argument is as follows : Difference is a relation. It needs two relata for 
its existence. The principal argument is this. (1) Is difference the nature 
of the things, (2) or is it an attribute of them? If it were the nature of 
things there could be no things to be different. If any one were to point out 
to a single thing that would break up into a number of things, because differ- 
ence is of its nature. Thus the process goes on endlessly and it would not 
even rest with the primal atom. Hence there would be no single thing. So 
difference cannot be the nature of things. 

Nor can difference be the attribute of the relata. If difference is the 
attribute of things is the attribute different from its substrate, or is it of its 
very nature ? If the attribute is different from the substrate we have three 
units : (i) the substrate, (ii) the difference which is its attribute, and (iii) 
the difference of the attribute from the substrate. When we start enquiring 
into the relation of this difference to the substrate on one hand and the 
attribute on the other we are condemned to an infinite regress. Thus the 
category of difference turns out ultimately to be unintelligible. At best it can 
give us appearance and not truth. To use the words of Bradley it is “ a 
makeshift, a device, a mere practical compromise, most necessary but in the 
end most indefensible.” 

X. 

The Advaitin does not rest satisfied with the refutation of the category 
of difference. Those who reject difference take to the doctrine of identity-in- 
difference. The Advaitin is not fascinated by the concrete universal- The 
objective idealism of Bosanquet fares no better at the hands of the Advaitin. 
The Advaitin no doubt admits that identity and difference are juxtaposed 
in experience. The mere fact of their presence in experience does not warrant 
their ultimate reality. The categories accepted in experience are by no means 
very critical. To say that identity and difference exist together does not make 
both of them real. The great Advaitin Mandana directs his attack against 
the identity-cum-difference school. The nerve of the argument is as follows ; 
“ A crown and a bracelet are different and yet non-different, different as 
products but non-different in respect of their material cause that is gold. 
But if they are really non-different he who wants a crown must be 
satisfied with a bracelet. If we maintain that there is difference between 
crown and bracelet then there must be difference between bracelet and gold 
also since crown and gold are non-different. Because of the difference bet- 
ween the crown and the bracelet he who wants the first does not want the 
second ; why should it not be that he wants it too because of their non-differ- 
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ence ? ” ^ Such in bare outline is the criticism of the view of difference-cum- 
non-dil¥erence ; (Bheda-abheda). Identity in difference turns out only to 
be a device for self-deception through insufficient analysis. 

The path to reach the absolute can be represented in the form of a dia- 
lectical argument ; abhyaropapavadabhyam nisprapancam prapancyate'' 
That is, it is a dialectic process whereby the distinctionlessness of knowledge 
through the agency of nescience passes through determinations which in turn, 
are withdrawn. There is first the superimposition of plurality on Brahman 
and then the withdrawal thereof. Superimposition and sublation are the two 
acts that lead the Advatin to Mok§a or self-realisation. The non-dualist can- 
not afford to despise the world and ignore it. To ignore the world is not 
identical with being ignorant of it” There is no short-cut to realisation 
excepting through the superimposition and the withdrawal thereof. The spirit 
must go forth and come with enriched experience. It must know the perils 
and pass through the vale of tears. The Advaitin’s progress to Mok§a is 
through experience of plurality and then sublation.® 

■XL 

The spiritual aspirant after release has necessarily to undergo the moral 
training imposed by scriptures. Some Advaitins are of opinion that 
ethical excellence and ceremonial purity are not directly contributory to spiri- 
tual realisation. Morality and ritual help the soul to acquire calmness neces- 
sary for Vedantic study. ;§ahkara in his commentary requires the spiri- 
tual aspirant to acquire the eligibility for Ved&ntic enquiry. There are cer- 
tain specified necessary preliminaries. They are the discrimination of the 
fleeting from the permanent, non-attachment to results here and hereafter, 
the qualities of calmness, equanimity, contentment, etc. and the desire for 
release. Ethical excellence is necessary for the Advaitin as an inevitable 
step in his path to perfection. Final realisation is through the knowledge of 
the identity of Brahman and the soul. After acquiring the necessary 
moral excellence the spiritual aspirant takes to the uninterrupted meditation 
and contemplation of the only scripture-taught-real, the one without a second. 
Such a contemplation leads to the final intuition. The final intuition results 
according to one school of Advaita directly from the non-dual texts and accord- 
ing to another is perceived by the internal organ manas. It is a non-relational 
type of knowledge. It is a. sort of a mental perception. It is an immediate 
experience and an indeterminate cognition. It is comparable to the cognition 
of the child in the pre-relationai stage. Two elements are common between 
the child’s pre-relational cognition and Brahman-intuition. They are im- 
mediacy and 'the non-attributive nature of the cognition. The child’s cogni- 
tion returns to the relational level as it grows but Brahman-intuition never 
returns to the relational level. 


1. BhdmaU, Introduction, pp. 19-21. 

2. Advaita and the Concept o/ Progress, pp. 18-19. 
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The final intuition has the capacity to destroy itself as. well as nescience 
Just as when the powder of the clearing-nut is mixed up with muddy water to 
precipitate the mud, that powder itself does not require any other precipitate, 
so does Brahman-intuition destroy itself as well as nescience. 

The final realisation, i.e., Brahma-saksatkdra is not anything novel or 
a new creation. It is the realisation of the potential nature of the spirit. It 
is just like the forgoten golden ornament round one's own neck. The realisation 
of the Advaitin is not merely intended for a sect or a group. It is not the close 
privilege of the intellectual. If Sankara denied to the .9udra the eligibility of 
the study of Vedanta he did it not to exclude him from Brahman-realisation. 
He allowed and approved of other easier means for the Sudra to realise 
Brahman. The path to spiritual realisation is not one mechanical route for 
all. All the buds do not give rise to the same flower. The different spiritual 
aspirants follow different techniques. Advaita posits realisation as possible 
for all. Release, being the manifestation of one’s own nature and nothing 
adventitious, cannot be denied or withheld from anyone. It is the natural 
birthright of every soul. “ Universal salvation is not only a possibility but 
a logical necessity for Advaita Some souls might attain release soon and 
others might take a longer time. As long as there is going to be a single un- 
released soul there is bound to be the existence of nescience. The presence of 
nescience is enough preventive of self-realisation. As soon as each soul rea- 
lises the self it becomes one with I^vara and not Brahman. Brahman-rea- 
lisation is achieved only when all the souls realise their true nature. Reali- 
sation of Brahman is a social activity. It is not the purely personal concern 
of each individual. The Advaita doctrine of universal salvation answers the 
persistent claims of individuality and social duty put forward by the modem 
sociologist. The final release of an individual is bound up with the release 
of others. Hence the necessity to help the other souls to attain release. 

XII. 

Another interesting concept of Advaita is Jivan-mukti. The individual 
soul obtains release though he is embodied. The physical body has no effect 
on the soul. The main reason for formulating Jivan-mukti is the need for 
reliable teachers who can teach Advaita experience from self-knowledge. 
Some are of opinion that the projective energy of nescience is separated from 
the obscuring energy in the released soul. Some others refer to Jivan-mukti 
as release in a figurative sense. 

Realisation is not mere absence of misery. It has a positive element 
also in it, i.e., happiness. It is sat (the real), cit (consciousness) and ananda 
(bliss). The self in Advaita is not sublated by any other experience 
because sublation itself is an experience. Non-contradiction and coherence 
are two tests by which we judge reality. The two are the negative and posi • 
tive aspects of the one and the same principle. It is self-manifest. Descartes 
was right in so far as he jwinted out that thinking implies a thinker (cogito 
ergo sum). Sankara's description of the self is a step in advance of 
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Descartes. Descartes identifies self with one aspect of experience namely the 
experiencer. Sankara indentifies the self with experience in all its aspects. 

The path to Brahman-realisation is not purely intellectual. Truth being 
a perfect orb we are bound to encompass it sooner or later. Intellectual 
methods might help us to reach Brahman sooner, but it does not follow from 
this that the melting of the heart in devotion or the dedication of self to service 
is any less important a method to reach Brahman. No spiritual pontiff can 
afford to declare a monopoly for Brahman-realisation. Prescribed modes and 
paths are all right in their own place. They are merely guides and should not 
dominate us. The great Advaita thinker Madhusudana has propounded 
that through Bhakti Advaita realisation can be had. It is intellectual 
bias that has led to us speak in disparaging terms about emotion. 
The central thesis of Prof. MacMurray that emotion has a rationality of its 
own is not without its use to Advaita. There is merely an ancient and irra- 
tional prejudice against emotion and will. The melting of the heart in love 
is not less noble than the expansion of it in wisdom and the transcendence of 
the gulf between the agent and his action is not less noteworthy than the 
transcendence between seer and seen in knowledge. The man who trades in 
concepts is not intrinsically superior to him who trades in sounds and 
colours. The beatific vision may come through artistic as through intellectual 
channels and the truly moral man, who has lost all thought of himself in the 
narrow sense is not necessarily farther from realisation than the artist or the 
philosopher. The utmost that an intellectual can claim is that in some cases he 
is a quicker guide.” The significant contribution of post-iSafikara thinkers to 
Advaita is that the philosophy of non-dualism should look for an “ integrity 
of synthesis rather than an intellectual dominance.” 

The released soul of Advaita would be an artist in the supreme 
sense of the term. His activity in life would be like the ideal creation of art. 
It would be spontaneous and unmotivated. It would be free from the calculus 
of profit and loss. There would be no purposive calculation or mechanical 
impulsion for his act. His activities are the fruit of the play instinct. It 
is Ilia. He is not bound by the laws of safety. He needs no laws and is a 
law unto himself. There is nothing outside him, because he is the supreme 
spirit. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ancient Aden. 

4. ADEN INHABITED BY ICHTHYOPHAGI. 

Who first inhabited Aden is a very difficult problem for historians to 
solve ; but we hazard a theory based upon some authentic works of the 
Greeks such as those of Arrian, Diodorus, and others. 

At that period Aden might have been inhabitated by Ichthyophagip or 
fish-eaters. According to Arrian the shores of the Red Sea from the coast of 
Hejaz and beyond Aden, were occupied by these savages in the time of 
Cyprus the Great (b.c. 553) ; and according to Gibbon it could hardly be 
believed that cannibals were left in the reign of Justinian, (a.d. 527) Diodorus 
describes these savages as hairy all over except the head and cloathed with 
the skins of fishes.’’ 

These abcTiginals were seen in a.d. 1838, one year before the capture 
of Aden by the British by Lieut. Wellsted who travelled around the coast of 
Arabia. He remarks : — “ On the Arabian and Nubian coasts we found a race 
of fishermen which bear the general designation of Huteimi, and from the simi- 
larity of their habits, are, I have little doubt, a remnant of the Ichthyophagi 
described so minutely by Diodorus Seculus.’*^ These fish-eaters must have been 
driven away, in the course of time, from the shores of Aden to the further 
extremity of the Arabian Gulf and the Red Sea, up to the littorals of Africa, 
in order to make room for the more civilised races inhabiting Aden. 

CHAPTER VIL 

Ancient Aden. 

5. THE ancient HINDUS AND ADEN. 

According to accounts given in the ancient books of the Hindus known as 
Purdi^as, a certain branch of the Hindus called the Pingacsha, or the Y ellow 
Hindus migrated in group into Arabia, Africa, and the countries adjacent to 
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1. Just prior to the Christian era, the natives of the western shores of the 
Red Sea and beyond the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, as far as Socotra were known 
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2. Gibbon, Decline & Fall of the Rodman Empire, Vol. V, p. 210, f.n (Dents). 

3. Chrichton, Arabia, Vol. II, p. 82. 
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the Nile, and some of them remained for a considerable time on the coast of 
Yemen. Another famous tribe known as Rhadammthiis reigned in Arabia. 
But the most wonderful of all these Hindu sea-farers were the Smchadwipa, 
or the dwellers in the caves made of shells, who occupied the whole of the 
western shores of the Red Sea. It is probable that many of these daring 
Hindu tribes also migrated to the eastern shores including Aden. The Hindu 
Temple at Aden dedicated to the goddess Ambd-Bhavml, is considered to be 
an ancient monument. And is it surprising that these Pmgacsha, Rhadaman- 
thi, or the Sanchadwipa, may have had something to do with this sacred place 
of the Hindus in Aden which is of imsuspectedi antiquity ? 

Both the Hindus and the Arabs were renowned commercial nations from 
remote period! of history and were the first to convey to the western world, 
the gold, ivory and perfumes of India, as well as the fragrant wood 
known as alluwwa in Arabia and aguru in Sanskrit. It is probable too that 
a part of the ancient Arabian idolatory may have been derived from the 
Hindus.’- 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Rattling of Weapons at the Gate of Aden. 

The rattling of steel ; the showers of poisoned arrows ; the slinging of 
missiles and the cleaving of the battle-axes ; the crushing maces ; the thrusting 
swords ; the cutting sabres and the cracking of firearms that Aden had wit- 
nessed in the course of its history will not fail to excite the curiosity 
of the reader. Sure enough, none can dispute the fact that wars and victories 
have, for the greater part, built up the fabric of world history. Our 
present day history would have been listless and dull, and different nations 
would have stagnated root and all, had not wars been waged and countries 
conquered by more progressive and virile races. It was the conquering ambi- 
tion — ^that dominating factor in the building of a nation — ^which- gave an 
impetus to the invention of weapons either for the protection or invasion of 
countries. Verily man has been created with a warring instinct — an instinct 
that pushed civilisation down to barbarism. And who has not realised this 
fact when in September 1938, the mere mention of WAR instilled terror into 
the hearts of many brave nations. War has been averted, yet war is inevi- 
table. Civilisation! must one day succumb at the altar of barbarism. 

A vivid picture of the ancient theatres of war and the manner in which 
battles were fought at diverse periods of history will be better portrayed if 
the weapons used by the conquering nations from time to time against Aden, 
are described here. It is, however, not proposed to attempt within the limited 
space of this paper, a comprehensive thesis on Arab or foreign weapons used 
in the conquest of Aden. The following sketch, it is hoped, may help the 
reader to depict the battle-scenes of this historical port upto the year of its 
capture by the British, (a.d. 1839). 


1. Asiatick Researches, Vols. I-IV. 
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I. MILITARY EDUCATION OF THE ARABS. 

The modem world has at its disposal a variety of toys for educating the 
young in the profession of arms ; but the Arab child long ago received his 
military education when quite young, not through the medium of innocent 
devices, but by actual demonstration. He was taught how to throw the 
jerid, (a kind of dagger), how to use the lance^ how to draw the sword, and 
the battle-axe, and to practise a sort of mounted archery. The military 
institutions of Arabia were essentially chivalric. Youths of rank, as soon as 
they became qualified, were admitted to the circle of warriors and the enjoy- 
ment of all the privileges of that class. Like the knights of Europe they con- 
sidered war as the only occupation in which they could engage without the 
loss of prestige.^ 


II. METHOD OF WAR. 

The tribe was led into the field by the chief, and a war was often decided 
by single combat between two champions selected by both parties to avoid 
useless bloodshed. A due subordination to the chief of the tribe was main- 
tained ; but there existed a spirit of comradeship among the members which 
secured mutual support in battle. The banner of the tribe was the rallying point ; 
but when a prodigious effort was to be made, a young and beautiful maiden on 
horseback took its place, so that by her presence she might incite the warriors 
to the performance of such acts of valour as the occasion should demand. 

The warriors were mounted on horses or light camels, so the movements 
were made with rapidity, and the most vigilant circumspection was necessary 
on the part of the menaced tribe to avert the danger of surprise. In addition 
to the ordinary precautions, four scouts were sent out occasionally in different 
directions, who applied their ears to the ground to detect the approach of 
the enemy from afar. In these forays the capture of a mare was considered 
a great achievement, and, when horses and camels were surrendered in a 
battle, the lives of the owners were spared agreeably to Arab custom ; but 
prisoners of war were generally striped of their clothes, put in irons, and 
otherwise harshly used, till an exorbitant price was paid for their ransom or 
even beheaded.® This was also the fate of a whole tribe, when it fell into 
the power of another and a stronger tribe. 

The Arab is a good horseman, swift of foot, expert in handling his arms, 
and is reckoned a good marksman. Ludovico Vjuthema, the Venetian travel- 
ler of the 16 th' century bears a striking testimony to the proficiency of the 
Arabs in the use of the bow. He saw an Arab take one of his slaves and 
place a pomegranate on his head, and make him stand at a distance of twelve 
or fifteen paces from him, and at the second trial strike off the pomegranate 
with an arrow from a bow.^ During the time of the Ayyubite sovereignty 


1. Chesney, Expedition to the Tigris & Euphrates, Vol. 1, p. 693. 

2. See i)age 103 below. 

3. Jones & Badger, Varthema, p. 19. 
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one Amar Alauddin Kesh-Dughdi organised the forces of the Sultan of Yemen 
on the model of the Egyptian armies. He established wings on the right 
and left flanks. He made slave-guards mount by sound of the trumpet, 
fomaing among them a corps of battle-axe mm?- 

III. ARMS & ARMOUR. 

The changes that have taken place in the weapons of offence and defence 
of the Arabs are not so marked as those which characterise the modem 
destructive armaments of the civilised world. The crude implements of the 
Dark Age are innocuous when matched with the mammoth guns of the present 
day. Where a single person was the victim of an arrow or a sword, hundreds 
are now wounded and killed by a shell on the modem battle-field. The Arabs 
have of course not yet reached this stage of destructiveness ; but they are 
fairly on its track. The Arabian desert has already begun to experience the 
vibration of automobiles and the nomadic wilderness of Arabia resounds with 
the thunder of the IRON HORSE.” 

Arrian and other ancient writers enumerated scimitars, jasuelins, hatchets, 
knives, bows, and arrows, as weapons employed by the ancient Arabs, called 
the Sabaens, as articles of trade. The Sabaens were also celebrated for the 
manufacture of armour inlaid with gold.^ Arrows, a jerid, (a lance) and 
a slmg, were the AraVs arms for distant warfare; while a scimitar, a long lance 
with a light bamboo shaft, a hanjar, (a' dagger), and a battle-axe, were used 
at close quarters.’* 

Lance,^ sword,^ spear, ^ mace,^ arrow, ^ cross-bmo bolts,^ sMeU,'^^ slmg,^^ 
and coats of mail,^^ were freely used in battles fou^t in Aden and its. neigh- 
bourhood. At a certain period we find the mention of breast-plates,'^^ chain- 
armour tunic, hehnets,^^ and iron caps and coats of mail which dther covered 
the whole body to the knees like a long gown or reached only to the waist.^® 


1. Redhouse, Vol. I, p. 314. 

2. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 693. 

3. Ibid, Vol 11, p. 

4. Kay, History of Yemen, p. 70 & Redhouse, History of the Resuli Dynasty 
of Yemen, Vol. I, p., 83. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Kay, p. 84, Redhouse, II, p. 126. 

7. Ibid, p. 83 & Crichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

8. Kay. p. 59 ; Redhouse, Vol. I, pp; 83 & 195, & Vol. II, p. 126. These 
arrows were of three different types known as nushab, neble, & siham. 

9. Redhouse, Vol. II, p. 240. 

10. Redhouse, Vol. I, p. 195. 

11. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 09, & Jones & Badger, p. 64. 
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16. Jones & Badger, 64. 
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This armour must have been introduced into Arabia by the Romans and the 
Persians, and as recently as 1927, a ckamed armmred tunic was brought 
from Yemen for sale to the Aden Historical Society’s Museum. Chain 
armour of steel with iron helmets and padded mm/)ur made of soft leather, 
were occasionally seen in some parts of Nejd, as well as the adjoining territory 
of Yemen. The Arabs also carried a dart and ^oit broad sword. A sling was 
also carried , for the puiposie of throwing stones stored in turbans 
round their heads.^ BalUstas and catapults — ^the ancient military engines — 
were freely used in the defence of Aden. These engines were capable of 
hurling masses of huge stones. EI-Khazraji in his History of the RasuU 
Dynasty of Yemm, gives us an interesting account of a ballista that had to 
be carried from Aden to Taez in Yemen. I quote the passage : — “ He, 
referring to Umar Balabal, the Governor of Taiz, a city in Yemen, " had 
already sent to Aden a person to bring up the ballista and they brought some 
of its timbers by sea to Muza,^ and some of them by land on men's necks. 
When they brought the whole, they put it together and threw with it a num- 
ber of rocks."^ Imagine the huge number of timbers that was required for 
the making of a ballista. It is beyond doubt that throughout the 14th and 
15th centuries these crude engines were freely used side by side with swords, 
arrows, lances, darts and other primitive weapons : firearms being unknown 
at that period in Arabia. 

A striking feature of the cavalry of the Ayyubites was the conspicuous 
absence of camels at the time of their forays or battles. The cavalry was 
entirely composed of horses and camels* were mainly used for transport. 
Horses were in such abundance during the time of the Ayyubites that, ac- 
cording to Marco Polo, they were exported in huge numbers from Aden to 
India and other places.^ 

A callous practice in which Arabs revelled and exulted was the carrying 
about of severed heads of their enemies with napkins turbaned on long spears 


1 . Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 

2. An ancient seaport at some distance from Mocha (in Yemen). The wonder 
is that it possesses no harbour, yet had a good roadstead and anchorage, and carried 
a roaring trade at the time of Peripulus and was considered a mart of great trade. 
Owing to the receding of the sea, this port and that of Zaila, were abandoned, and 
Aden took thedx places. (See Schoff, The Peripulus oi the Erythraen see pp. 30-31, 
& Playfiair,. a History of, Arabia Felix or Yemen, p. 20). 

3. Redhouse, Vol. II, p. 15. 

4. The Arabs had three different classes of camels and each class was employed 
for a distinct purpose. The camel used for heavy burden, was known as knows; 
the second was called deloul or saddle camel, and was employed on journeys singly 
or with light caravans, and the third was known as hafrn, which might be called 
the race-camel on account of its superiority of speed over the ordinary camel, 
(Chesney, Vol I, p. 583). 

5. This subject will be discussed in the chapter relating to The Ayyubites in 

Aden, 
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as a spectacle, followed by a band composed of bagpipe, cymbals and a 
trumpet playing a victorious march,^ 

Arms may be considered as an indispensable part of the dress of the Arab, 
for he is seldom, if ever, without them. Even the ordinary bedouin of Lahej 
and the surrounding parts of Yemen, carry their jumbias (a curved dirk), 
day and night ; but the neighbouring Arabs have been forbidden to enter 
Aden with these weapons. They consequently leave them in the charge of 
Aden Police at the Barrier Gate.® Whatever the armour be, it is constantly 
worn by these nomads, for it is the custom of the Arab to be at all times fully 
prepared for hostilities : a feeling of security is almost unknown to him. 
In addition to the Imce, he usually had a couple of javelins to hurl at his 
enemy when he was out of reach of his lance. The bow and arrow were 
freely used before the advent of steel weapons ; but now they have become 
extinct. A highly curved sword was the common weapon. An iron mace 
bristling with pointed spikes at the larger end was also an ordinary weapon 
of the bedouin ; but when this could not be procured, he contended himself 
with a short heavy stick having a large round knob at the extremity, which 
was generally ornamented with crude carvings. At close quarters this primi- 
tive weapon could deal a severe blow. In addition, the Arab was generally 
provided with a comnum sling for throwing stones, when game or the enemy, 
was at a distance.^ Crudity of the Arab weapon must have reached its zenith 
when iron-nails moimied on palm-sticks^ were used in place of the lance. 
The ordinary weapon of an Arab was a bamboo lance about thirteen feet in 
length, ornamented with round tufts of black ostrich feathers. The point was 
tipped with iron usually square, and about eight inches long.^ Occasionally 
they were inlaid with gold and silver, but more often without any ornamenta- 
tion. In striking they balanced it for sometime over their heads, and thrust 
forwards or backwards if hard* pressed by an enemy.® 

During the time of Peripulus, the market-town of Muza was famous for 
the manufacture of hatchets, & daggers, which were exported to markets 
round the Red Sea coasts.^ All over Yemen arrows were commonly used, 
and occasionally showers of these primitive-bullets were sent over the gates 
of Aden. A graphic account is given in the following excerpt. “ A number 
of the Imam’s troops were killed as also a party of the men of Aden. He 
broke up from before Aden on the 6th December 1387, as a man of his suite 
who was a valiant and enterprising horseman was wounded by an arrow at 
the very gaie of Aden, and died towards the close of the day.”® 

1. Redhouse, Vol. II, pp. 127 & 187. 

2. A police station midway between Aden and Sheikh Othman. The latter is 
about miles from Crater. 

3. Chesney, VoL I, p. 669 & Jones & Badger p. 85. 

4. Kay, Yemen, p. 82. 

5. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 

6. Chrichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

7. SCHOFF, Peripulus, pp. 28-29. 

8. Redhouse, Vol. II, p. 171. 
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Masrook, the viceroy of Yemen and a prominent figure in the Abyssinian 
history, was also killed by an arrow of Wahraz, Commander of the Persian 
Army in Yemen,^ in a battle fought near Aden.^ 

During the 16th century, we find the Arab using, at the time of a battle, 
a kind of round shield made of two pieces of cowhide fastened together, 
supported by rods to keep them straight. These were painted in the best 
possible way, and were as large as the bottom of a tub.® But in the course 
of time, these shields gradually diminished in size and by the 19th century 
because so small that they could be slung on the back.* The foot soldiers 
sometimes carried a small round target made of wild-ox hide and covered with 
iron bars.® 

The Portuguese in their attack on Aden in a.d. 1513, used bowmen and 
musketeers,^ and men armed with short swords, bucklers, scaling ladders & 
darts the Arabs retaliating with darts, arrows, short swords, lances and 
shields. The Portuguese felt the want of their lances, which they left behind, 
and were forced to retreat on account of the onslaught of the Arab lancers : 
their short swords and bucklers proving of no avail against the long lances of 
the Arabs. Gracia DeSouza, Commander of the Portuguese force while engaged 
in the attack on Aden, met the same fate as Masrook, Commander of the 
Abyssinian army, (a.d. 574). 

Although the Portuguese fleet was well equipped with heavy guns, yet 
they could not make use of them, owing to the proximity of the rampart 
to the sea shore and the impossibility of the war vessels venturing close to 
the shore for want of sufficient draught, the cannons and mortars, proving of 
no earthly use to them. Albuquerque, in his Commentaries, says: . .all 

the scaling ladders were broken, and the wall was very lofty, and there was 
no means of scaling it nor place where the artillery could fire against it so 
as to effect a breach, because the tide water came up close to the spot.”® The 
Arabs, apart from their primitive weapons, possessed, at this period of history, 
cannons (mortar), and catapults, which were planted on the Sira Island 
and Jebel-en-Nuba,® respectively and used with deadly effect on the Portu- 


1. Caussin de Percival, Bombay Magazine, Vol. Ill, p. 183, & WRIGHT, 
Early Christianity in Arabia, p. 149. 

2. Chrichton, Vol. I, p. 130. 

3. Jones & Badger, Varthema, p. 64, Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Chrichton, Vol. II, p. 357. 

6. Birch, Commentaries o/ the Great Alfonoso Albuquerque, Vol. 11, p. 17. 

7. Ibid, p. 18. 

The bucklers were made of cowhides like those used by the people of Malabar 
{Ibid. Vol. 11, p. 21). 

8. Birch, Commentaries, Vol. IV, p. 21. 

9. This hill is the promotory jutting into the modern Abu-Dest north to 
Jebel Mander on which the bungalow of the Assistant Commandant of Police 
is situated at Crater. 
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guese.^ Another peculiar weapon which the Portuguese employed in the 
attack on Aden, was the halberds, a weapon of the 15th & 16th centuries, 
usually in the form of a battle-axe and pike at the end of a long staff, with 
many points and edges for cutting and thrusting. The blade was often per- 
forated and richly adomeid.® 

It appears that the Arabs) were also in the habit of using dry straw arid 
earth for asphyxiating invaders — at least they made use of thisi with deadly 
effect against the Portuguese in the embrasure of the Great Wall of Aden 
killing many of their bowmen and musketeers.^ The smoke of the ignited 
straw was of a gaseous nature, probably the forerunner of the modem poi- 
son gas. 

The Turks used swords, muskets, and heavy artillery, coupled with 
plentiful of art and cunning for the capture of Aden in a.d. 1538. 

Slings as well as bows had ceased to be used by the Arabs of Yemen as 
far back as Niebuhr’s time,* and replaced with matchlocks. Those who did 
not possess such a weapon carried swords or spears ; but all were provided 
with the jumbia worn in the girdle round the waist.® Spears and Swords con- 
tinued to be used right upto the 19th century.® 

Firearms were generally not known in Yemen before a.d. 1515 when they 
were introduced by the Egyptian invaders and used with deadly effect on the 
inhabitants of Aden, the coast of Kamaran, and other Red Sea Ports.’^ A 
year later the Egyptian forces were joined by the Turkish fleet and army 
under Suleman Pasha, who had been sent by Sultan Salim to co-op^ate 
with them against the Portuguese. The description of the Turkish match- 
locks in an Arabic manuscript is very interesting : “ The musket bows are 
most wonderful weapons. , They are something like gwns, only longer arid 
thinner. They are hollow, and in this hollow is inserted a piece of lead as 
large as a loteberry, and it is filled with powder, and then discharged by 
means of a match at the bottom of the musket, and if it strikes anyone he 
must perish for it goes in at one side of him and oomes out at the other.® 

Whenever it was possible to obtain one, the Arab used Vl long matchlock 
gun, and two powder-horns, one filled with fine powder for priming, and the 
other, which was much larger, containing ordinary powder for loading. He 
also had several leather pouches pendant from his shoulders, containing dif- 
ferent implements for keeping the matchlocks in repair, and carrying wadding, 
spare match, tinder, flint and sted.^ These -fire matchlocks, as Niebuhr calls 

1. Birch, Commentaries, Vol. IV, p. 10 & Ruh-er-Ruh & Tarikh Taghr-Adan 
(Arabic Ms.) 

2. Ibid Vol. rv, p. 16. 

3. Ibid, Vol. rv, p. 18 

4. Jones & Badger, Varthema, p. 65. 

5. Ibid. 

6. Low, The Land of the Sun, p. 26. 

7. Ruh-er-Ruk. (Ar. Ms.) 

8. Jones & Badger, p. 65 & Ruh-er-Ruh & Abdulla Rahman Daib 
Qurat-el-Eyoon, (Ar. Ms.) 

9. Chesney, Vol. I, p. 669. 
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them, were manufactured in Yemen, as also the dirk or jambia?- But the 
Arab was equipped in the most approved style when instead of the powder’ 
horns and other articles he was provided with a particular kind of belt,^ which 
was either worn round the waist, or over the shoulder, and contained a cer- 
tain number of separate charges : each enclosed in a piece of reed corked 
at the upper end. The balls were kept apart in a leather pouch, so that 
the whole was ready for use at a moment’s notice.'^ 

By the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, arrows, bows, ballistas, cata- 
pults and other paraphernalia of the ancient armament, with the exception 
of the sword, dagger and dirk, gradually disappeared, and their places were 
taken by firearms and heavy guns. When Aden was attacked by the British 
in A.D. 1839, the Arabs defended the fortress with heavy guns and match- 
locks. The creases of the Arabs were brought into full play, when Major 
Baillie ordered Major Osborne and Captain Willoughby to disarm them.^ 
This brings us to a.d. 1839, when Aden was conquered by the British 
and annexed to the British dependencies in the rei^ of H. M. Queen 
Victoria. 

{To be continued) 


1 . Niebuhr, Vol. 11, p. 93. 

Z. Since the last 40 or 50 years belts of this description are being manufactured 
in Aden for the markets of Yemen and the Aden Protectorates. 

3. Chesney, Vol. I, pp. 669-70. 

4. Low, History of the Indian Navy, Vol. 11, p. 122. 



DATE OF THE GRAMMARIAN BHIMASENA— BEFORE 

A.D. 600. 

By 

P, K. CODE 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in his section on Dhatupdtha^ refers to the gram- 
marian Bhimasena in the following extract : — 

“We next turn our attention to the Mddhavlyadhdtuvrtti which deals 
with the same subject and which was written by Madhava or Sayana, the 
great Vedic Bhasyaklara, (1350 a.d.). Sayaina also mentions numerous work- 
ers in the same field whose labours he partly utilised. Among these may be 
mentioned, as belonging to the I^^iniya School, Bhimasena and Maitreya- 
rak^ita. 

The reference to Bhimasena by Sayaoa about a.d. 1350 enables us to 
fix A.D. ,1300 or so as one terminus to the date of Bhimasena. 

Aufrecht® records numerous MSS of Bhimasena’s Dhdtupdtha and 
mentions him as the author of BhaimI grammar^ quoted by Rayamukuta 

' 1. Vide p. 53 of Systems of Sansknt Gramnuar, Poona, ,1915. On p. 42 Dr. 
Belvalkar refers to another Bhimasena, the author of a Commentary on Mammata’s 
Kavyaprakasa, composed by him in Samvat 1779 (=A.D. 1722).. He is of course 
different from the grammarian Bhimasena, the author of Dhatupafha, Axjfrecht 
refers to Bhimasena Dik§ita (CC II, 94) who lived under Ajitasimha of Yodhapura 
and wrote Kuvalayananda Khmydana. One Bhimasena, minister of a King of Nepal 
wrote a work called Sarvalak?aiyapustaka. All these name-sakes of the grammarian 
Bhimasena appear to be different from him. — ^The Ind. Office has a MS. of 

by (Vide LO. Cata. Vol. II, Part II, No. 7353. p. 1205), written 

merely to explain Prakrta passages ( '' I 

ftcquT I '')I.O.MS No. 7730 (p. 1398) called the sim- 

in 35 verses is dated A.D. 1764 and deals with Buddhist mystic formula or 

2. Cata. Catdogorum, I, p. 271—“ 10 2832. Br. M. (Addit. 26, 424). 
L. 2536. Poona 256. Peters 2. 189. Cata. Catdogorum II, 58— “CU add. 1402.” 
Cata. Catalogorum, III, p. 58— “ Hpr. 2. 108. Tod. 84 ”. 

3. Ibid. I, 413 — " — Dhatupafha. Bhaimx grammar. He is 

quoted by Rayamukufa and Padmanabha Qxf. 110 b,” Padmanabha men- 
tions Bhimasena in his (vide Oxford 110 b) represented by 

a MS dated Saka 163i=AX>. 1709 . — ^There are three MSS of Bhimasena's Dhatu- 
patha in the Govt. MSS Library at the B.O.R. Institute viz. No. 220 of 1892-95 
No. 94 of A 1S83-84, and No. 327 of A 1881-82. (These have been described by 
Dr. Belvalkar on pp. 163 to 166 of his Descriptive Catalogue of Grammar MSS, 
Vol. 11, Part I (B.O.R. Institute Poona, 1938). Describing MS No. 220 of 1892- 
95 (which is dated Samvd 169&^A.D. 1639.) Dr. Belvalkar observes 

“ The list of roots is said to be the work of Panini while is said 

to have supplied their meaning. This js an elderly writer and is credited 

with the authorship of a distinct commentary called 51^ on this same 
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and Padmaniabha. As Rayamufcuta wrote his commentary in a.d. 1431 
Sayaija’s reference to Bhimasena of about a.d. 1350 is of course the earliest 
one so far noticed. 

M. M. Haraprasad Shastri has described^ three MSS of Bhimasena’s 
Dhatupatha in the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. In his scholarly Pre- 
face (p. xxxi) M. M. Shastri observes 

“ Every grammarian had to make his own list of verbal roots from the 
pre-existing indices. Pai?ini’s Dhatupdtha' consists of 1944 roots, plus 20 
§rmUa dhdtus which have to be picked up from the Sutras of PSajini. The 

works on roots of the School of P^ini have many commentaries 

Numbers 4351 to 53 me by Bhimasena and 4354 is by Maitreya-rak^ta one 
of the Buddhist Commentators of Pdnini. It is later than Bhimasena. Mai- 
treya flourished according to Srisd Bobu about 1100 A.D. The greatest 
work on Sanskrit roots of this school is by the well-known Madhav&carya. 
It has been published in the Mysore Sanskrit Series. It is of an encyclopae- 
dic character. Babu iSrisa Candra has written a commentary on the Dkdtu- 
pradipa by Maitreya in his edition published by the Varendra Research 
Society.” 

If Bhimasena is earlier^ than Maitreya-raksita (who flourished about 
A.D. 1100) the date of our Bhimasena is pushed back by 250 years from 
A.D. 1350, the date of Sayapa, who refers to him as stated by Dr. Belvalkar. 
We have now to see if we can push back the date of Bhimasena still further 
backwards from A.D. 1100. 

The evidence on the strength of which I propose to push back Bhimasena's 
date by at least 500 years from a.D- 1100, the date of Maitreya-rak§ita is 
as follows : — 

The Tativdrthddhigamasutra,* a treatise on the fundamental principles 
of Jainism was composed by Umasvati with his self-composed commentary 
(Svopajnabhd^ya) “between the 1st and the 4th centuries of the Vikrama 
era ” according to Prof. H.R. Kapadia® or between 1 and 85 a.d. according to 


1. Catalogue of Vydkarana Manuscripts, Vol. VI, Calcutta, 1931, pp. 71-72 — 
Nos. 4351, 4352, 4353. The last of these three MSS is dated Samvat niZ=A.D. 1687. 
It was copied by one Visvandtha, of the Surname Pattavardhana. AUFRECHT CC I, 
416 refers to grammar as follows 

%rit grammar, by Bhimasena. Oppert 3334, 4236, II, 2774 

2. WiNTERNiTZ in his Geschickte der ind. Litteratur, III (1920) deals with the 
Dhdtupdthas of P^ni, Katantra, Candra, Hemacandra, Vopadeva as also Pali Dhatu- 
patha but I find no reference to Bhimasena in the Index to this volume. He 
however, refers to the Dkdtupradipa of Ma5treyarak§ita (p. 395). In “ MateridLien 
zum Dhdtupatha” Bruno Liebich, Heidelberg, 1921, (Carl Winters) I find no 
mention of Bhlmasena’s Dhatupatka. 

3. M. M. H. P. Shastri (in his description of MS 4354 dated Saka 1490 
=A.D. 1568) states that Dkdtupradtpa of Maitreya ** fallows Bhimasena’* (p. 73). 

4. Ed. by Prof, H. R. Kapadia with Siddhasenagani’s commentary (Devachand 
Lalbhai J. P« Fund Series No. 76), 1930 — Part II (Chap. VI to X.). 

5. Ibid, p. 42. 
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Satis Chandra Vidyabhushan.^ Sidhasenagani composed a commentary on 
UmasVata’s Sutra and bh^ya. In this voluminous commentary he refers to 
many previous suris.^ In his discussion of Siddhasena’s date Prof. Kapadia 
states that “ Siddhasena’s date does not go ahead of the 7th century ” (p. 64 
of Introduction). Satischandra Vidyabhushan assigns Siddhasena to about 
600 A.D. (Vide p. 182 of History of Indian Logic). In view of this 
early date for 'Siddhasena the -'following reference to 
enables us to fix a.d. 600 or so as one terminus to Bhimasena's date 
Pages 254 — Um^vdti’s bhdsya reads : — 

SMhasena comments : 

srri;: ?r5|tr^ i srs-ng, i to?; 

I believe the reference in the above extract to 

contained in the expression *^1^: ” 

is quite explicit and it needs no elaborate proof for establishing the identity 
of this with the author of the followed by Maitreya- 

rak^ita in a.d. 1100 and refened to by Sayapa about a.d. 1350 as already 
pointed out in this paper. I have not searched for other references to Bhi- 
masena in Siddhasena’s voluminous commentary as such search is rendered 
quite difficult in the absence of any index to proper names accompanying Prof, 
Kapadia, % edition. 

We Imow practically nothing about this grammarian but as he has been 
now proved to be earlier than a.d. 600 or so on account of Siddhasena’s re- 
ference to him’ scholars interested in the history of Sanskrit grammar will 
do well to gather more information about him than what they have gathered 
and recorded so far. 


1. History o] Medieval School /rf Indian Logic, p. 8. 

2. Vide pp. 100-101 and 123 of Prof. Kapadia’s edition of T. Sutra. Prof. Kapa- 
dia attempts an identification of some of the Suris etc. (pp. 54-65 of Introduction) 
mentioned by Siddhasena. I shall here note for reference their names only as found 
on p. 123 : — 

3?ii|Epic2nzrjr, 

Cp. 397 of Part I) etc. 



ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF A MANGALA- VERSE IN 
INSCRIPTIONS 


By 

A. N. UPADHYE. 

§rlmat pQrama‘gambhtTa~syMvaddmogha--lanchmam | 

Jlydt tTmlokya-ndthasya sdscmam Jina-sdsmam | ] 

The verse quoted above is quite familiar to the students of Indian epi- 
graphy. Even a cursory glance through the volumes of Epigraphia Camatica 
will show that many epigraphic records, especially the Jaina inscriptions, 
begin with this verse. At times the last pada is differently read as vardhatam 
Jma-sas.(mam^ The! significance of the verse is closely associated with Jaina 
dogmatics, therefore that it should be found at the beginning of Jaina records 
is quite natural. Some other mangala-verses too are composed on this model 
as seen from the common words in the following verses : 

(1) etal tT(nlokya-nirnidi}a4rd}M-samhTti-kdmnom\ 
srimat-M~Jaitmdthasyu sdsanarji iasvatarri parum ] 

(2) svasti sTlni/id-(mddymta-dharmesvara-samisv^(m | 
namdmi sarva-kcdydna^sdsanam Siva-sdsanam | p 

The verse appears to have had extreme popularity as. an epigraphic mafigala 
with the composers and engravers of inscriptions of middle ages. Despite 
its patent sectarian character, it is used as a mangala verse with a significant 
change only in the last quarter, the rest of the verse remaining as it is : 

sasamoin Siv<^dsmain \ 

In both the records,* where this change is seen, it comes after another famous 
mangala verse found in inscriptions : 

namas tunga^siras-cumhi-candra-cdmcrra^cdrcve [ 
trailokya-nagardramhha-mula-stambhaya SatriPhave | ] 

So far as I know, as yet no light has been thrown on the authorship of 
the popular verse srimatparanm, etc. Perhaps its very popularity has come 
in the way of any attempts to trace its source. Undoubtedly it is a Mangala 
verse glorifying the doctrine of Jina which is marked by Syadvada. We 
know, for instance, that the verse namas-tunga-sir^, etc. is the Mangala of 
Hara-scmita of B^a (c. a.d. 620). It was natural for the composers of 


1. E. C. IV, Chamarajnagar No. 159. 

2. E. C. V, Hassan No. 61. 

3. E. a V, Hassan No. 115. 

4. E. C. V, Hassan Nos. 109-200. 
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inscriptions to adopt such a standard Mangala at the beginning of the re- 
cords. Similarly it could be expected that himat-parmia etc. also formed a 
Mangala of . some. Jaina work. And this expectation is fulfilled by the 
recent discovery of Pramm}a-scmgrahci^ of Akalahka of which tlmat-parmm 
etc. is the Mangala. Only one Ms. of this work is known to exist in the 
famous Bhand,ara at Patana ; and it is only a few months back that Pt. 
SuKHALALAji of the Benares Hindu University has published a' few extracts 
from it. Akalahka’s unsurpassed zeal for Syadvada-logic is well-known ; the 
verse is a fitting Mangala of a logical treatise ; and that Akalahka flourished 
in the South explains to a certain extent the popularity of this verse in the 
epigraphic- records of South India. It cannot be imagined that a logidan- 
and-author of the . ability of Akalahka adopted a popular verse as a Man- 
gala of his Pram^a-samgraha, an original treatise. So long as no positive 
evidence to the contrary is coming forth, we ^ould hold that Akalahka is 
the author of this famous Mangala verse. 

Akalahka’s authorship raises many chronological questions. I have shown 
elsewhere® how it is necessary to put Akalahka in the last quarter of the 
seventh century of the Christan era at the latest in the light of available 
material. I take the liberty of requesting other scholars, who liave an easy 
access to all the published records, to see which is the earliest dated inscrip- 
tion in which this Mangala has been used. This line of study would help us 
to settle the date of Akalahka more definitely, and at the same time to put an 
earlier limit to the age of some undated inscriptions using this Mangala. 


il. Jaina Siddhmta Bhashara (Arrah.) III. i, pp. 1-.6. 

2. Annals of the Bhandaricar O. R. Institute XIII. ii, p. 164, etc. ; also 
Nyayakupiudiocandra, Intro, p. 105, Bombay 1938. 




HANUMAN IMAGE FROM TALAJA. 

(With the kind permission of the Hon. Secretary of the Watson Museum, Rajkot j 




A RARE IMAGE OF HANUMAN 

IS IT OF PAf^CA-^MUKHA-Af^JANA ? 

By 

A. S. GADRE. 

While on a tour of exploration, I visited Talaja of the Bhavnagar State, 
in Kathiawad in 1934.1 Talaja is about thirty-one miles south of Bhavnagar 
with which it is now connected by a tramway line. It is famous for its Bud- 
dhist caves and Jaina temples. Thd object of this article is to invite the at- 
tention of scholars to a unique image of Hanuman which I came across near 
the cremation ground outside the town of Talaja. The image is of a rare 
type and has so far not been illustrated in any of the known works on Hindu 
Iconography. The accompanying plate will give a full idea of it. The photo- 
graph of the image was secured for me from the Honorary Secretary of the 
Watson Museum of Antiquities, Rajkot, by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, Director 
of Archaeology, Baroda State, under whom I have a rare privilege of studying 
and working. My grateful thanks are due to both of them. 

The Hanuman represented in the accompanying plate has four faces that 
are visible. The fifth, as it comes on the backside of it, is not carved out, as 
in the case of the images of Brahma, where very often the fourth face is not 
shown. The face on the proper right side appears to be that of the lion and 
that on the proper left side of Garuda. The middle one is of a monkey and 
that surmounting the conical crown is of a horse. If the identification pro- 
posed below is correct, the fifth face on the back-side ought to be of a sukara. 
The figure is four-handed. The upper right hand, the fore-arm of which is 
broken and lying on the ground nearby, holds what looks like a mountain. 
Half of what he holds in the upper left hand is broken. It appears to have 
been a club or gada. The lower right hand wields a bow, and the lower left 
hand an arrow. His left leg is planted straight on the ground and the right 
leg is bent in the middle and is placed on a demon who has joined his hands 
in submission. The god wears necklaces, a cha4<fi, anklets and bracelets. His 
tail is curled over his head. The sculpture is about 2' in height and is carved 
in sandstone The Bhavnagar Darbar will do well to get it removed to the 
Barton Museum at Bhavnagar, 

I did not succeed in identifying the xulpture for a long time, till very re- 
cently I came across a dhydna of Panca-mukha-Anjcma. The dhydna which 
is given in the Sn-Tattva-mdhi is quoted below. We will find that it agrees 
with the description of our image with slight variations and I am tentatively 


1. Anmdl Report, Watson Museum of Antiquities ; Rajkot, 1934-35. p. 17. 
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proposing its identification as Panca-mukha-Anjana whose dhyuna^ is as fol- 
lows : — 


3T«i atq'tg ) 

jiIPtW 

# 3 TEfiI, II =1 


3]^ ^5f flKfETI ’TIW’lii ^ 


qf^ w 11 ^ 


gfit f sn' ^ n V 

$4 iqRq ^ toil 11 ^ 

^ g?:qi%n, 11 s 

: — 

“ Cl meditate on Pancamukhi^jana) who has five faces, who is highly terrible 
with fifteen eyes, who resembles crores of suns, whose (front) face is that of 
a monkey and who is very lustrous. His faces are fierce with fangs and his 
eyes have arched eye-brows. His right face is that of Narasimha and very 
wonderful. His body has an excessively' unbearable brilliance, is terrible and 
removes fear. His left face is that of gmuda and very lustrous. He gives 
success in Patina, is terrible and destroys poiison and goblins. The face behind 
is that of a silkara, dark, burning and shining with flames. He conquers all 
the beings and cures) all heat and fevers. The head on the top is that of a 
horse. It is terrible and destroys the demons. He holds a sword, a trident, 
a khatvmga, a pdsa, an arikttsa, a hill, a tree, and a skull. Two of his hands 
are to be in the Gmnudm^ pose. He is saluted by the gods and his complexion 
is golden.” 

We find that the chief difference between the sculpture and the dhyma is 
as regards the eyes and the hands. According to the dhyma the god has ten 
hands whereas our sculpture shows only four. It is well known that masons 
do not faith'fully copy the details given in the ^ilpa texts while carving a deity 
in stone. Some local traits are inserted and the sculptors show a sort of free- 
dom according to their ability. Our image shows a bow and an arrow in the 
hands of Hanumfin, possibly because these are the favourite weapons of Rama 
whose faithful devotee Hanum!^ is known to be. 


1. Sri-Tattvornidhi p. 59. (Venkate^a Press Edition, Bombay. Sam. 1958.) 

2. For Gomudrd vt Dhemcrmidrd, see Gaekwad’s Archaeological Series, Memoir 

No. I, pp. 4 and 7 . 



SOME NOTES ON THE RAIN-CHARMS, RIG-VEDA 7.101-103* 

By_ 

W. NORMAN BROWN 

The three hymns Rig-Veda 7.101-103, dedicated to Parjanya and the 
Frogs (the last with a Parjanyastuti), are clearly intended for rain-charms. 
That to the Frogs (7.103) has been excellently treated, and its discussions 
by Bloomfield^ and Bender^ have set its character as a serious, not humo- 
rous charm, in which the Frogs’ croaking is compared with the chanting of 
Brahmans to produce rain. The two others have had little attention, except 
in the general translations and in a few scattered notes. My purpose here is 
to make a few remarks leading, I hope, toward clarification. In offering 
them I have not attached references to all the preceding translations and 
commentaries, which are well-known, nor quoted extensively from them. My 
notes are confined to the points on which I believe I can make some slight 
contribution ; and, although I have translated the three hymns in full, I have 
done so only that the completeness may support my opinion on the specific 
details I want to treat. 

The most important interpretative guide to these three hymns seems to 
lie in a recognition that Parjanya’s character is assimilated to that of Indra. 
The hymns throughout draw largely in their phraseology from the Indra 
milieu, in a manner that is quite natural since both deities are concerned 
with the production of rain and Indra is by far the greater. When Parjanya 
is besou^t to bring rain, the mere reference to Indra’s greater and much 
better known feat of slaying Vitra releasing the heavenly waters helps to 
guarantee Parjanya’s success.® The assimilation of the two deities is men- 
tioned by Macdonell,** but the process extends farther than his remarks 
would indicate. The most conspicuous detail here appears in 7.103.2, if it is 
right to identify the antecedentless pronoun emm with Vrtra. 

RV. 7.101 

1. Speak out the three voices, preceded by light, which milk this honey- 
flowing udder. He, the bull, making as his calf the germ of the plants, 
as soon as bom roared. 

{n) The subject of the verb prd vada is not clear, but may plausibly 
be taken to be Soma ; the three voices are those which rise when the soma 
is pressed, whereupon the cows give milk or come to the cowherd ; cf. 9.33.4, 

•Intended for the F.W. Thomas. Volume, but received late for indusion there. 

1. TAOS. 17. 173-179. 

2. fAOS. ST. 18&-191. 

3. Cf. remarks by J. Gonua, The M-eaning ef Vedic bhusati, "Wageningen, H. 
Veenman en Zonen, 1939, p. 9. 

4. Vedic Mythology {in Crundriss), p. 84. 
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tisrS vtco ud irate gavo rmmanti dhenava}}/harir eti kdnikradat, “three 
voices rise, the milch-cows low ; the Tawny goes bellowing ” ; 9.50.2, pra^ 
save ta ud hate tisro vdco madthyasuvalifydd dvya “at your press- 

ing three voices rise triumphant, when you go to (fall upon) the upper part 
of the strainer ; 9.97.34, tisrd vaca hayati prd vdhnir ftdsya dhltim brdh- 
maru) manisami gtvo y^ti gopatim prchdmdndh somam ymti matdyo vavO' 
'sdnah, three voices the Stallion raises, the pious meditation of the jta, the 
contemplation of the brahman ; the cows go to the cowherd questioning ; the 
pious thoughts go lowing to Soma.” 

{b) The honey-flowing udder is (1) the soma-press, (2) the cloud- 
filled heaven or just the rain cloud, which is the udder of the heavenly cow 
Vaiga (AV. 10.10.7). 

(c) The statement in this piada is equivalent to that of 7.101.2£E and 
of vs. 6 in this present hymn ; the word vatsam is proleptically a synonym 
of retas. In 5.83.6 Parjanya is asura pitar, 

{d) Assimilation to Indra ; cf. 3.48.1, [indraii] sadyS ha jdt6 V'jf$a- 
hdh kaninah prdbkartum dvad andhasaJj, sutdsya, and see Macdonell, Vedic 
Mythology, p. 56, for references to other passages which speak of Indra as a 
bull and as irresistible as soon as bom. 

2. May he who increases the plants, the waters, who as god is mler 
of the entire world, provide a triple refuge as our shelter, three-fold light 
for our protection. 

cd. Indra provides triple refuge ; cf. 6.46.9, indra tridhatu ^ara^dm 

trivdrutha^ svastimdtichardir yacha ; 1.82.12, ys val} sdrma sasa- 

manaya sdnti tridhaiilni dasd^e yackaiddhv/'Os^dbkyaifi tdni maruto v'% ymta 
rayirn no dhatta vr^anah suviram. 

3. In that he is now sterile and now gives birth, he makes himself what 
he wishes. The father’s juice (rain) the mother accepts ; by it the father 
increases, and the son. 

b. Cf. 3.48.4, '[indro] yathdvdsar}i tmvdrn cakra e?ah. In our 
stanza it is possible that yathdvasam is intended punningly to mean “like 
Va^”, who is regarded as Parjanya’s wife in AV. 10.10.6 (see Macdonell, 
Vedic Myikalogy, p. 84). 

d. In this riddle the son appears to be Soma ; cf. 9.82.3, pdrjmyah pith 
mohi^dsya par^imah^ The rain enters the soma plant and increases it ; latei 
it returns to the cloud; cf. 1.164.51, sammdm Mad udakdm uc caity dva 
cahahkikibhumim parjanya jimanti dwafjt jmvmty agndyah. In this way 
the father’s seed, the rain, after increasing the son, later increases him as 
well. 

4. He in whom all beings are fixed, (and) the three heavens, in whom 
the waters flow triply, around [him] die three vessels, pouring out, drip 
abundance of honey. 

cd. The three vessels and the honey are the clouds and the rain 
under terms that allude to the soma vessels and the soma. Piada d appears 
in 4.50.3(/, of Bfhaspati. 
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5. May this song lie in the heart of Parjanya; may it delight him ! 
May ours be rain, bringing prosperity, and fruitful plants guarded by the 
gods ! 

6. He is the bull insemenating everything ; in him is the soul of all 
that moves and stands. May this ceremony preserve me for a hundred 
autumns ! Preserve us evermore, O gods, with blessing. 

a. Cf. 3.56.3(f, sc retodhk vr^abhaJi sdivatlndm, where the application 
of the pada is uncertain. 

RV. 7.102 

1. Sing out to Parjanya, son of heaven, the gracious ! May he get us 
pasturage 1 

2. [He] who puts the seed in the plants, the cows, the mares, the 
women. Parjanya. 

3. Offer in his mouth the oblation, most rich in honey. May he give 
us food without check. 

RV. 7.103 

1. Having lain for a year, the frogs, Bnahmarjas observing their pres- 
cribed function, have spoken forth the hymn which is inspired by Parjanya. 

bed. vrataedrinab. There is no idea of silence here. The idea of 
silence may be understood in the word 'sokayandh of pada c, but now, after 
that period of silence and estivation, the frogs have become like Bi^maijas, 
whose function {vrata) is the performance of the sacrifice ; cf. 9.112.1, in 
which various sorts of men are said to have various kinds of vr_ata, the Brah- 
mapa, .[to fulfil his vrata], desires a patron of the soma-ceremony. The 
frogs observe their vrata by chanting to produce rain, and this chanting is 
equivalent to the Bn^mapas’ chanting of the hymns, their vrata, clearly 

indicated by the technical expression vacam avadi^^, for which phrase 

cf. in this same hymn, stanza 6, brahmariSsah samtno vdeaw akrata brahma 
kmvdniah. 

2. When the heavenly waters came upon him {vjtr-a) lying like a dried 
sack in the pool, then like the lowing of cows with calves the bellow of the 
frogs was joined. 

a. The crux of the stanza lies in the word enam of this piada. Emen- 
dation to a plural seems both daring and unnecessary. The interpretation of 
the word as a collective singular referring to the frogs (plural) of pada d, 
as proposed by Macdonell (eg., in his Vedic Reader for Students), appa- 
rently previously adopted by Bloomfield (loc. cit.), and most lately appear- 
ing in Renou, Hymnes et Prieres du Veda (Paris, 1938), seems too unusual 
to be accepted as anything but a solution of desperation. The answer, I be- 
lieve, can be found by posing a question as a kind of riddle, using the very 
phraseology of our stanza : that is, who is it lying prone that the heavenly 
waters flow over ? The answer appears in that most celebrated of Indra 
hymns, 1.32.8, nddarn na bhinndm amuya sdymam mono ruhdrj^ dti ymty 
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apah ; and he who lies there prone like a broken reed while the waters flow 
over him is enam pratkamaj^m dhlndm of stanza 3 of the same hymn. See, 
further, 3.32.6, tvdm ap6 ydd dka vrtrdm jaghanvan dtyWi iva pr^srjah sdr- 
iavdjau/sdydnafn indta cdrctd vadhena vavrivdnsaM pdri devir ^devam. The 
allusion here to India's well-known feat enhances the likelihood that the pre* 
sent ceremony will be efficacious. 

b. The word dytim recalls the fact that Parjanya has a drti from 
which he pours out the rain (5.88.7), and suggests that some rite may have 
been observed here of laying a dry sack on the bare floor of a village ,pond 
and pouring water over it to start the frogs out of their estivation in the 
ground below (for these habits of the frog see Bender, loc. cit.), whereupon 
they would come out and start their croaking. Since frogs croak when the 
barometer is low (see Bender), they would start before the rain came, and 
the performers of the ceremony might mistakenly think that they had en- 
ticed the frogs out. This suggestion is obviously only deductive and cannot 
be substantiated. 

3. When it has rained upon them, longing and plagued with thirst, at 
the breaking of the rains, one, making the sound akhkhala, approaches the 
other who is reciting, as a son his father. 

c. Bloomfield (loc. cit.) rightly quotes the Harivah^a, Viijijuparvan 
95.23=8803, “ The frog having Iain asleep eight months croaks with his wives, 
as a Brahman devoted to the precious and true law recites hymns surround- 
ed by his pupils.” In Brahman families the father is the son’s teacher. 

4. The one of the two accepts the greeting of the other when they have 
grown glad at the outflow of the waters, when the spotted frog, rained upon, 
leaping about mingles his voice ( =hymn) with the green. 

a. dm grhhndti ; hardly to be taken as meaning " seize ” ' (Bloom- 
field, Bender) but in the usual sense of receiving a person or accepting a 
greeting (so PW. s. v. mu grah; latest, Renou, loc. cit. ; cf. 2.28.6). The 
normal custom in India is for the junior or inferior to salute the elder or 
superior, who then responds. The hymn is conveying the meaning that the 
elder frog teaches the younger, as a father does his son (see vs, 3), who then 
recites the lesson his superior has taught him (so in vs. 5). 

b. : the outflow of the heavenly waters when Indra 

slew Vrtra ; cf. 3.32.6, quoted above under 2a, and 3.31.16, apds prd.,. 

asrfad visvdicmdrd }}, ; also 1.103.2. 

5. When the one of them recites the utterance (=hymn) of the other, 
as a pupil of the teacher, all that of them, is like a perfectly harmonized 
section (of the ritual), when wdl pronouncing they recite over the waters. 

6. One bellows like a bull, one blasts like a goat ; one of them is speck- 
led, one is green. Owning a common name, different in appearance, when 
they recite they embellish the recitation differently. 

7. [Like] Brahmauas at the all-night soma-sacrifice reciting as though 
around a full bowl, you are around [it=the pool] on that day of the year, 
O frogs, when the rainy season has broken. 
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b. Saras : (1) soma bowl, (2) pool ; so Bloomfield. 

c. tad ahmy adv. ; cf. 3.28.2, yd] j^yaihas tad dhar ; contra Renou, 
loc. cit. 

8. [Like] Bmhmanas with the soma they have recited, performing 
their annual pious exercise. ,[Like] Adhvaryus with the heated pots, sweat- 
ing, they are in evidence ; none are hidden. 

vacant akiat-a=avMisub of stanza Id. 

b. brahma krrivdntah=brdhmam vratacdrii^iah of stanza lb. 

c. sisviddndh'- the frogs glistening with the water of the rains are 
compared to sweating adhvaryus. This seems better than Bloomfield's inter- 
pretation “ affected by the hot season " and therefore sweating. 

9. They have preserved the divinely established order of the year. 
These men (competent officiants) do not miss the season. When the annual 
breaking of the rains has come, the heated pots get their outpouring. 

6. cf. 7.31.11, Iosya {indrasya) 'vrafSni «« mifumti dkirah. 

10. Cow-bellow has given. Goat-bleat has given ; Spotty has given, 
Greeny has given us wealth. The frogs, giving us hundreds of cattle stretch 
out our life to a thousand pressings. 



MISCELLANY 

A NOTE ON liiGVEDA III, 31. 

The following verses in the Bgveda are supposed to be very obscure. They are 
verses one and two of the hymn 31 in the third book. I had occasion to deal with 
these in the- course of some sociological studies and found that no interpreter, andent 
or modem, has been able to ‘give a satisfactory account of them. I also found bits 
of them quoted in a sodological treatise where Sayapa's interpretation was accepted 
and some very important conclusions drawn about the laws and customs among 
^tgvedic people. These verses are as follows : — 

i 

fterr ^ 11 

51 1 
JIRRt aiB: 3^ II 

arfjT: 31% — 

Sayapa finds in these verses two customs well-known in the post-vedic period. He 
interprets the first verse to mean that a sonless father lays daims on the daughter's 
offspring and adopts the daughter's son as his own {putrika-putra). The second 
verse should lay down the law that the male child alone inherits from the father 
and that nothing is left for the aster jami. 

This interpretation has been accepted! by modem writers on sociology"^ and natu- 
rally momentous conclusions are drawn as regards vedic customs and laws. 

Weber and Geldner also fail to interpret the verses and Grassmann relegates 
them to the appendix as spurious. 

I am giving below an interpretation which appears to me to be satisfactory 
for the following reasons. (!) Every word is used in its usual Vedic meaning; (2) 
a translation of every word is given without adding new concepts, and lastly (3) 
the interpretation sxiits the context perfectly. 

The hymn i-s sung in praise of Indra but the first three verses — the opening 
verses — are in praise of Agni and describe in poetic language the birth of Agni. 
The poetic Alamldara is that of sle^a and the word on which it is based is the usual 
appellation of Agm as tanunapat (his grandchild). How this name is given to 
Agni is made clear in these verses while describing the birth of Agni. The third 
verse opens with the words Agnir jajna^ “ Fire was bom " and ends the description. 

The 1st Verse. — 

Vahni is the word on which the ^lesa is based. In ^fgveda the word has the 
double meaning of “ fire ” as also of “ The priest " from the root ^ to carry. 
Both "fire’* and ‘’"priest” arei carriers of oblation to gods. 5osfli£f ■= ruling, 
t;idi;^=wise, ftasya dldhitim sa:p(jrya»= regarding the laws of truth, are adjectives 
of Vahni, the priest. 

The duhitd are the fire sticks which generate the Agm or Vahni. 

"The Vahni ruling, wise and having regard to the laws of truth, obtained a 
grandson through his daughter (from his daughter)'”. The duhituh seka is the 
wood dust originating from the quirling of fire sticks and in the second line the 
father is said to hurry up in joy to receive the seka (the fecundity) of his daughter.” 


1. Dr. A. S. Altekar. The p&sition of women in Hindu civilization^ p. 286. 
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The Vahni is shown as doing something very immoral — ^in begetting a child 
through his daughter — ^the act becomes especially sinful by the adjectives vidvan 
and Ttasya didhitim saparyan. Herdn lies the slesa and contrast of seeming im- 
morality covering a sacred act, that of kindling fire through the help of the fire 
sticks — ^the araitis. So Vahni the priest creates Vahni the fire through the help of 
his daughters araij,is and so fire Vahni or Agni becomes his own grandchild — tanuna- 
pdt. 

The second verse requires the knowledge of the use of fire sticks. A flat piece 
of soft wood is used as the lower piece and on it another longer piece of harder 
wood is held erect between two palms and moved rapidly (churned). The lower 
wood is bored and wood-dust gathers, which ignites through heat arising by friction 
and the lower piece bursts in flames. In the IJgveda ^omi is nowhere used exclusive- 
ly for a sister. It is also used for a brother {jdmih ^ndhundm bhrdteva svasram) and 
seems to be a redprocal term like “ Geschwister ” having also a wider meaning de- 
noting general relationship. 

First line of the 2nd verse. — 

The son {ianvah) did not leave any property {like ancestral home) ta his brothers 
because he made his home (nidhanam cakdra) near the place oj his birth {garbham 
samtuh) 

The fire when bom consumed the lower stick so that no place could be found 
for new fires. 

Second line of the 2nd verse. — 

"when the two mothers gave birth to Vahni, one {the upper stick) was active, 
while the other jed {was consumed by the fire and so increased iL)*’ 

Third verse — Fire was bom. 

mdtard means also parents, but in this context it is better to retain the meaning 
“two mothers,”' as Agni is called dvimdtar in other context. ^ 

If sodological condudons are to be drawn at all, one can say that the father- 
daughter taboo was so well established that it was considered sinful to break it. 
Secondly, very probably, property was divided equally between brothers. But 
in the case of this wondrous child both these establi^ed customs were broken. 
Just as its birth was against established ethical conceptions, so also were its actions. 
—All of which is merely appai?eNt and can be explained by the process of fire 
making. 


Poona. 


Iravati Karve 
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RESURRECTION OF THE Jr^ANA-BHANDARS AT PATAI^ 

AND 

APPRECIATION OF THE WORK OF THE JAIN SAINT 
HEMACANDRA 

It was more than half a century ago tliat Drs. Peterson, Buhler, Bhau Daji, 
Bhandarkar and other Oriental scholars carried on extensive searches, for the 
collection of all the available Mss. of old Sanskrit and Prakrit works at central 
places like Poona and Bombay where they could be easily available to research 
students. In the course of their itineraries Drs. Peterson and Buhler had come to 
know that there were large collections of such Mss. in the private houses of 
some of the Jain inhabitants of Patai? in North Gujarat. Although their attempts 
to persuade their possessors to hand over their literary treasures for safe preserva- 
tion to the then Government of Bombay had failed, they had in their respective 
reports made appreciative references to them. The Government of His Highness 
Sir Sayajirao Gaikwad in whose territory Pataiii is situated, though not prepared 
to exert any pressure on the said Jains widi a view to induce them to part with 
their precious heritage, be it even for the benefit of the world of scholars as a 
whole, did once manage to persuade them to allow the late Mr. C. D. Dalal, a 
Jain scholar at the Sanskrit library at Baroda to examine all the Mss. and take 
such copious notes from them as to enable him to prepare an exhaustive and upto- 
date catalogue thereof. This scholar did not unfortunately live long enough to 
prepare such a catalogue and publish it, but the task that he had left incomplete 
was completed by his successor Pandit Lalchand and the projected catalogue has 
been recently published in the G. O. Series. 

It could be gathered from the notes that Mr, Dalal had made that some very 
valuable Mss. had been partially eaten up by white ants and that if proper steps 
were not taken to house the remaining ones suitably there was the danger of their 
similar destruction. The Government of His Highness on being apprised of this 
appointed a committee with a view to make a recommendation for taking proper 
steps to prevent that catastrophe. As the Jain community at P&ta^i as a whole 
was imwilling to hand over the collections to the State, the committee recommended 
that the rich amongst the Jain inhabitants of the Pataji should be persuaded to 
raise a subscription amongst themselves in order that all the existing Mss. can be 
safely kept in an ant-proof building. The Baroda Government took steps without 
delay to act upon the recommendation of the committee. As the result thereof 
a spacious, beautiful and imposing structure standing on a plinth more than 10 feet 
above the level of the adjoining ground and containing three scientifically constructed 
ant-proof rooms with steel-doors like those of safes was erected on a piece of land 
close on the east to the compound of the famous Panrasara temple which is tradi- 
tonally believed to en^rine the idol of the first Tirthankar P^rsvanatha which 
Vanaiaj Chavada, who founded Aijahilpur Pataij is reputed to have brought with 
himself from Pancasaia in Kathiawad. 

The completion of this temple of knowledge which by a strange coincidence of 
identity of names serves to commemorate not only the name of Sheth H^achand 
Mohanlal who has borne the major portion of the finandal burden involved in 
getting it erected but also that of the Saint Hemacandra, the literary adviser of 
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the Solanki King Siddharaj Jayasinh and the saviour and spiritual preceptor of Ms 
nephew Kumarapala, who is believed to have kindled in the heart of Sid^dh^j a 
desire to emulate the famous Vikramaditya of Ujjain and Bhojaraj of Dhar in the 
matter of extending; state patronage to learned men without distinction of caste 

or creed. , u* u • 

And by another strange and happy coincidence the completion of this shnne 
of knowledge took place about the time fixed by the Gujarati SMutya Parigad for 
the performance of a sacrifice of knowledge as a tribute to the memory of the saint 
above-mentioned in appreciation of the pioneer work done by him towards the 
consolidation of the conquests made by the said two Kings of the Solanki^ branch 
of the Western Calukyas and the creation of a distinctive cultural consciousness 
in the minds of the inhabitants of the vast territory now bounded on the nor^ 
by the Aravalli mountain, on the south by the Damapgan^, on the west 
Arabian sea and on the east by Mewad, Dungarpur, VMS^mda, Jabua 
states and the British districts of Khandesh and Nasik. The Honourable Mr. K. M. 
Munshi, the Minister for Home and Legal AfEMrs of the Government of ^mbay, 
who, partly on account of the valuable contribution that he has made to the deve- 
lopment of the literary and cultural life of Gujarat and partly on acccmnt of his 
admirable organizing and administrative capacities, is_ the I^esident of the smd 
Parisad since the commencement of its thirteenth session held at I^rachi in the 
Christmas week of 1937, was naturally to be the Master of Ceremonies at said 
sacrifice Being one of the ministers of the Congress Government and a well-known 
novelist who had already obtained a hold on the hearts of the youth of both sexes 
it could confidently be expected that large crowds of persons of both the sexes and 
of all ages commencing from the one at which a desire for knowledge grow^would 
be collected there. That occasion was also naturally likely to attract to Platan a 
fairly large number of the Gujarati litterateurs, both profesaonals and amateur. 
His Highness the Maharaja Gaikwad too had consented to grace the occasion by 
his presence. The leading men of the local Jain community therefore thought it 
expedient to seize that .psychological moment td get the opening cere^ny of ^at 
temple of knowledge performed about the same time as the sacrifice by Mr. 
Munshi himself. It was accordingly arranged that three of the Easter holidays in 
this year should be utilized for these puiposes and that the first of them should be 
devoted to the opening ceremony and the next two to the sacrifice of knowledge. 

Experience has proved that the dedaon was a wise one. The spacious and 
well-decorated Mandap erected for the performance of the ceremony in the big open 
space adjoining on the west of the temple to be opened, was not only filled to its 
utmost capacity but arrangements had to be made for installing one loud-speaker 
in the open space in front of the hall and another in that adjoining the street 
leading to the hall and the Mandap and besides the leading literary lights of 
Gujarat and the prindpal hosts the seating accommodation on the dais at its north- 
ern end was occupied by several distinguished guests and the members of the state 
deputation headed by Dr. B. Bhattacharya, Director of the Oriental Institute, 
Baroda. Another raised platform to the west was occupied by a large number of 
Jain Sadhus who spend their lifetime in the study of their religious Uteiature and 
in the practice of penances for their souls’ uplift. 

After the Chairman of the Reception Committee had read his address and 
requested the Honourable Mr. Munshi to open the building, the latter before doing 
so made a speech in which he expressed his pleasure at being asked to perform 
the opening ceremony of the temple of knowledge which was to house the ridi 
collection of nearly 15000 Mss. whidi, though preserved religiously for several 
centuries by the devout Jains, stood in need of a central scientifically-constructed 
building in which they could be kept without fear of further damage by damp, 
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white-ants &c., and expressed a hope that instead of jealously guarding that preciions 
national treasiire in their possession or simply keeping it as a museum, they would 
be liberal enough to throw it open to all scholars irrespective of caste or creed, allow 
copies of any of the Mss. to be tal^en and give sufficient facilities to any scholars 
who found it necessary to stay at Pafaij for some time and pursue their study for the 
benefit of the enlightened public. After he formally declared it open, Sheth Hera- 
chand Mohanlal announced that the Committee of Management of the Jnana 
Mandir had already decided to allow a free use to be made of the valuable Mss. 
there and that if any scholars so desired, facilities would be given to them for 
taking copies of any of them and staying in Pafan for the purpose of study. 

The function was over at about 5-15 p.m. The president and the delegates 
took an opportunity to make a pilgrimage to the R^i Viav and Sahasralihga Talav, 
parts of which have been recently excavated by the Archaeological Department of 
H. H. the Gaikwad. The excavated portion of that lake which was the glory of 
Patan and a place of pilgrimage for all devout Hindus during the times of the 
Solahki and Wlaghelia Kings of Anahilwad Patan gives an idea of the vast expanse 
of the purely pre-Mahomedan [Saivite type of architecture, in which the art of 
sculpture does not seem to have at all suffered in its growth though subordinated 
to religion. History records that the water of this lake was ever kept fresh by 
connecting it with the river Saraswati to the north by a stone-built canal and this 
excavation} testifies to the truth of that record. 

The sacrifice of knowledge as a tribute to the memory of the Saint Hemacandra 
commenced in the morning of the 8th instant, in the same Mapdap, and lasted till 
12 noon on the 9th with agreeable breaks on the former date for a sojourn to 
Modhera in the afternoon and for some mental diversion in the form of Garba 
dances in circles provided by one group of ladies of the town and another of those 
who had come from Bombay and other places and in that of Duha-singing and 
story-telling done by a Gadhavi and Mr. Raichur of Kathiawad- Speaker after 
speaker mounted the rostrum erected in the middle of the Maijdap, and offered 
vocal oblations, each according to his fund of knowledge, to the great soul who had 
departed from this world more than nine centuries ago but after having lived upto 
a ripe old age of 85 years, nearly 65 out of which had been devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge orally to his contemporaries and by his compositions of ever-last- 
ing value to the future generation. There can be no doubt that his name will be on 
the lips of learned men upto the last days in this manvantara in which the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit languages will be studied, whether it be in this land of hfe birth or 
in any other land on this wide terrestrial globe. Some took a general survey of 
his literary work while others expatiated on the peculiar merits of some one or 
other of his works which cover a very wide and varied field of human interest and 
comprise one and a half crore of verses. Those which formed the subject of 
frequent mention at their hands were his Siddha-Hema, a work on Sanskrit and 
Prakrit grammar, Kumampdlacarita, a biography of his royal pupil, Dvydiraya 
a work of Jain logic, Sabddnusasena, Lingamisasana, and Desinamamdla, works on 
linguistics. TTi^asthisalakdpuru^acaritta, life-stories of 63 great men of Bharatavarsa 
and Yogasastra, a treatise on the practice of Yoga according to Jain tradition. 
Lengthy and variegated as were these tributes to that Saint of Sarasvari, his soul, 
which, seemed to have sent an inspiration to the descendant of Bhrgu who was the 
chief priest at that sumptuous sacrifice, did not seem to have been satiated thereby, 
for there was one life-mission of, his on which the streams of scholars speaking on 
two successive days had not laid proper emphasis and that was bound to be 
so, for, who else but the author of the " Torch-bearers of Gujarat,” the “ Master of 
Gujarat,” and ‘'Gujarat and its Lit«'ature,” could have conceived the idea of the 
said saint and savant of the latter half of the 11th century and the former of the 
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12th, having firmly implanted the seeds of the distinctive culture of Gujarat, which 
grew up into two generically identical yet nevertheless specifically distinguishable 
plants in the 15th century and became matured into fully expanded blossoming and 
fruit-bearing trees in the 17th? Yes! The Jain ^dhus traditionally knew Hema- 
candra as one of the great exponents of their sectarian philosophy, Peterson and 
Buhler coming in the 19th century discovered in him the savant of All-India fame 
but it was left for Munshi to discover in him in the 20th Century the spiritual 
grandfather of Gujarat. A sacrifice organized mainly to bring into bold relief this 
little-known aspect of his life-work would not be complete without emphasising it. 
And so, after the Dewan, the representative of the State, expressed his appreciation 
of the work of the Sahitya Pari§ad under the leadership of Mr. Munshi, up rose 
that slim figure with small care-worn eyes, clad in snow-white khaddar garments, 
politely taunted the scholars who had stood up to pay a tribute to the memory 
of the great man by saying that he himself was not a savant but a novelist and a 
statesman, that when at the Karachi session of the ^hitya Parisad Sammelan he 
moved a resolution to celebrate the Jayanti of Hemacandra, he had particularly 
in view not that great man’s contribution to the development of the Sanskrit and 
Prakrit literatures but the foundation laid by him of the structure which we so 
dearly call our Gujarat, and which Narmad and Khabardar have acclaimed in 
sonorous and soul-stirring verses and that the said service was in his eyes greater than 
his literary contribution and therefore deserved to be emphasised more than the latter. 
It there at least remained a mystery from what historical source he had picked up 
that idea. It was enough for him to say that he had conceived it ever since he 
wrote his “ Torch-bearers of Gujarat ” and deserved to be broadcast in this manner. 
The inquisitive can find that idea some-what elaborated and supported by broad 
references to Dvyasraya and Kumdrapalacanta in Section IV of Chapter IV of his 
"‘Gujarat and its Literature,” This offering of a cocoanut at the altar of the 
goddess Sarasvati by the diief priest marked the completion of the sacrifice of 
knowledge. Her devotees who had gathered at her shrine thereafter partook of her 
Praada and then commenced their exodus in groups to their respective homes. 

Looldng to the success which attended Mr. Munshi’s efforts on this memorable 
occasion, who can differ from the view of the veteran Dewan Bahadur Krishnalal 
Jhaveri, which he had expressed while proposing that the Honourable Mr. Munshi 
should be asked to preside over the function, namely, that the latter deserved that 
honour because he could not only concave novel ideas but also' possessed the 
requisite skill and resourcefulness to see that they were implemented in such an 
impressive and adroit manner that even the doubting Thomases were ultimately 
drawn in to join in the chorus “ Hail MUNSHI.” 

Ahmedabad, 21st April 1939. 

P. C. DiVANjr. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Annual Meeting of the American Oriental Society for 1939 was held at 
Baltimore, MdL, on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, April 11, 12, and 13. 
Among the papers of Indian interest in general which were read during the five 
Sessions of the Meeting are the following : The Story of Rama in Khotanese by 
H. W. Bailey, Some PSH words by A. K. Coomaraswamy, A Procedure in studying 
the Hindu Grammarians by I. Dyen, Two Pali Liturgical Texts from Siam by 
C. J. Ogden, The Epic Tri§tubh and Its HjTjermetric Varieties and The Goat 
and the Knife : An automatic solution of an Old Crux by F. Edgerton, Right 
and Light in India and Iran by B. Geiger, Sanskrit a 'near*, is cognate with 
Latin a. ' from * by E. Sturtevant ; The Presumed Rigvedic Present mdrate by P. 
Tedesco ; Lord Cornwallis and the Great Moghal by F. W. Buckler, Economic 
aspects of Hindu Asceticism by M. L. Cassady, A Description of the Horse Sacri- 
fice in the Padma-Pui^a by P. E. Dumont, The marriage system of the Buddha’s 
Family by M. B. Emeneau, Caste and Class in India by P. Kosok and the 
^>7-e/a-concept of Hindu thought by H. L Poleman. In the Symposium section 
Prof. W. Nonnan Brown guided the deliberations on the Beginnings of Civilisation 
in the Orient so far as India was iconcerned. Among the communications pre- 
sented fay title were L. C. Barret’s Kashmirian Atharava-Veda, Book Nineteen ; 
The rignificance of the Colossal Buddhas of Bamiyan in the Development of the 
Mahayana Buddhism by B. Rowland Jr. and the Archseology of the North-West 
Frontier Province of India by H. S. Santesson. 


The Ninth German Oriental Day was celebrated on August 30, 1938, at Bonn, 
and the Proceedings ended on September 3. Among the papers of Indological 
interest may be mentioned : Der arische Anteil an der indischen Philosophic by 
E. Frauwallner (cfi WZKM), Zum Problem des Ursprungs des indischen Kasten- 
wesens by S. Behersing, Spradigeographische Aufnamen in Iran und ihre etymolo- 
gische Auswertung by Emil Baer; Todiarisch-iranische Beziehungen by 0. Hansen; 
Problems und Aufgaben der tibetischen Philologie by H. Hofmann (cf. ZDMG 92. 
345-368) ; Madhavas Methoden der Quellenbenutzung erlautert an Hand zweier 
Kapitel des Sarvadarsanasaijigraha by A. Zieseniss ; Zur Geschichte der buddhis- 
tischen Dharma-Theorie by H. voN Glasenapp (ZDMG 92. 383-420). 


The Report of the Pali Text Society for 1938 indicates the steady progress 
which this veteran society is achieving under the inspiration of its President-Secret- 
ary, Mrs. Rhys Davids. , Of the texts issued during the year are the second 
(and last) part of the Mafca-Niddesa Commentary by the Rev. A. P. Buddhadatta 
of Ceylon and the Commentary of that 'Curiously named work of the Sutta-Pitaka : 
the Cariya-Pitaka, edited by Mr. D. L. Barua of the Calcutta University. It 
must be a matter for congratulation that cwily nine more volumes remain to be 
printed to complete the work of this great society which owes so much to the 
couple who founded and managed it : the late Dr. T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids. The sister series, Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 
has been enriched by the addition of Buddhavaipsa and Cariya-Pitaka translation 
by Dr. B. C. Law, and the first English veririon of the Sutta Vibhanga by 
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Miss I. B. Horner, forming volumes IX and X respectively. The Pali Pitaka 
Concordance which is in the course of preparation under the supervision of the 
present President will become, when publi^ed, an indispensable tool for research 
in the doctrinal, literary and linguistic history of the PSli Canon. We wish 
this veteran society every success on the nearing completion of its great under- 
takings. 


On June 25, 1939, Heinrich Lupees, Professor of Indology in Berlin, for many 
years Secretary of the Prussian Academy, will celebrate his 70th birthday. For 
this occasion his friends and former pupils are planning an edition of his shorter 
papers in one volume. This edition is intended not only to honour Prof. Luders 
and his work, but also to raider a service to scholars. As some of the short essays, 
scattered here and there in reviews etc., are now no longer obtainable, it is desirable 
that they should be reprinted. The volume will give a comprehensive idea of Prof. 
Luders’ investigations, which are the result of careful and accurate philological 
method and from which not only indologists and folklorists, but also linguists, philo- 
logists and students of language may obtain much, information. To enhance the 
usefulness of the book, detailed indices will be added. 

An appeal signed by Professors B. Breloer of Berlin, J. Nobel of Marburg, 
Sten Konow of Oslo, F. W. Thomas of Oxford and E. Waldschmidt of Gottingen, 
invites all indologists, folklorists, philologists and directors of scientific libraries, 
seminaries, or institutes to subscribe for the book. The volume will comprise about 
800 quarto pages, the price of boimd copies being 26.50 RM. and of unbound copies 
24. — R.M. Purchasers abroad get 25% discount. Postage will be 2.50 RM. extra 
in both cases. 

The printing of this important volume will be begun as soon as a sufficient 
number of subscriptions is received. A list of subscribers will appear in the Tabula 
Gratulatoria. Letters may be addressed to : Berlin, Orient-Institut an der Univer- 
sitat Berlin. Payments are to be sent to : Deutsche Bank Berlin (Konto : Orient- 
Institut an der Universitat Berlin Liiders-Festschrift) . 



REVIEWS 


Mediaeval Jainism, with special reference to the Vijayanagara Empire, by Bhasker 
Anand Saletore, M.A., Ph.I>., D.Phil., Published by Kamatak Publishing House, 
Bombay 2. Crown pp. xii -h 426, Bombay 1938, Price Rs. 5/-. 

The Jaina inscriptions, as a whole, were recognised to be a fruitful unit of study 
as early as 1908 when A. Gu6rinot produced his monumental work Repertoire d epi- 
graphie Jaina (Publications de I’Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, vol. X) giving sum 
rnaries of 850 inscriptions (with the requisite references, indices etc.) from different 
parts of India ranging from the 1st to the 15th century A.D. His Introduction made 
it clear that these records contained very valuable material for the study of Indian 
History and Chronology and the contribution of Jainism to the Indian heritage. By 
this publication it was possible for scholars to appreciate the labours of savants like 
Buhler, Burgess, Fleet, Hultzsch, Kielhorn, Rice and others in shedding abun- 
dant light on the historical and religious aspects of Jainism in different parts of 
India so far as the epigraphic evidence was concerned. 

Limiting ourselves to South India, in the last thirty years many new epigraphic 
records have been brought to light by different institutions and individuals from the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras and from the States of Mysore and Hyderabad. 
Much material, both documentary and critical, has appeared in Journals like Epi- 
graphia Indica and others. This raw material, so far as Jainism is concerned, has 
been now and then utilised in relation to literary evidence by various scholars like 
M. S. R. AyYANGAR, JUCALKISHORE, R. NaEASIMHACHARY, B. S^HAGIRl Rao, Venkat 
SUBBIAH and others. But no thorough attempt was made as yet to analyse most 
of the Jaina inscriptions from the South and to delineate the picture of Jainism 
in its various aspects from century to century and from kingdom to kingdom. The 
volume to be reviewed is an exhaustive attempt in this direction. The field was 
partly covered by earlier works like Studies in South Indian Jainism by Ayyangar 
and Rao, Madras 1922, and Jainism in South India by S. R. Sharma ; unfortunately 
Prof. Shahma's book is not publi^ed as yet, but only a summary of it has appeared 
in the Journal of the University of Bombay, Vol. I, i, pp. 177-83. 

Dr. Saletore is well-known to the students of Indian History as the author of 
Social and Political Life m the Vijayanagara Empire, vols. I-III, Madras J934. 
Mediaeval Jainism comes like a superb supplement to his earlier studies, since it 
aims ‘ to delineate in brief such of the important facts which are available in the 
numerous epigraphic records and literature of Karnataka, the Telugu and Tamil 
lands, and which give us an idea of the remarkable contribution Jainism made to 
the stability and success of many kingdoms and notably of that most magnificent 
product of mediaeval Hindu statesmanship — ^the Empire of Vijayanagara (p. 2)*, 
Dr. Saletore proposes to discuss some particular phases of Jainism from a non- 
religious stand-point ; ' and so far as the religion itself is concerned *, the author 
remarks, ‘ far from being a bundle of metaphysical beliefs, it was a faith that added 
in a large measure to the material prosperity of the land (Preface),’. The photo- 
graph of Gomatesvara, the dedicatory verse in Sanskrit and the passage 'glorifying 
Karnataka are symbolically significant of what Jainism stands for, or at least stood 
•for, in the history of the Deccan. The author’s selection of these three is remarkably 
apt. 

(i) In his Preliminary Remarks Dr. Saletore accepts the arrival of Bhadra- 
bahu and his royal disdple, Candragupta, in the 3rd century, B.C;. as the initial histo- 
rical fact of the banning of Jainism in the South, where it * rose to imrivalled bril- 
liance ' ' not only in the fields of letters, arts and religion but in the dom^ of po* 
litics a$ well (p. 1). 
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(ii) Turning to Royal Benevolence that Jainism enjoyed, Jaina leaders did 
not turn a deaf ear to the ix>Iitical exigencies of the times. The Gahga dynasty 
was established under Jaina auspices in the 2nd century a.d„ especially through 
the efforts of Acarya Simhanandi. In the light of various epigraphic records the 
details about this memorable event are fully discussed by the author. King Dur- 
vinita was a good Jaina, and with him a good many literary activities are asso- 
ciated. Many of the later Gahga princes like Marasiriiha were fervent Jainas in 
whose memory many temples ^c, stand to-^day. By the time the Gahga power began 
to diminish, Jainism came under the aegis of two royal families, Ra§trakutas and 
Kadambas; and many princes were quite partial to Jainism as seen from their 
grants etc. It was under the R^trakutas, e^>edally Amoghavaii§a I, that Jainism 
produced many eminent -men of letters like Jinasena, Mahaviracarya. Kings like Indra 
IV died like devoted Jainas. Jainian received a good deal of patronage from the 
Western C^ukyas ; and it was king, Tailapadeva that honoured the Kannada poet 
Ranna (a.d. 993) with the title of Kavi-cakravarti. Many Jaina teachers came 
into prominence in this period. Next to the foundation of Gahga dynasty, ' the 
Hoysala kingdom itself was a second supreme creation of Jaina wisdom (p. 59) \ 

' It was not merely to get the aid of the State that Jaina sages had helped statesmen 
to found kingdoms ; the various Jaina centres of the south, and especially in Kar- 
nataka, possessed some of the most superb intellectual prodigies Inda had ever 
produced (p. 60) ^ Jmnism, especially under the Hoysala patronage, added a good 
deal to the architectural and artistic splendour of India. The author discusses 
many minute details about the beginning of the Hoysala dynasty (pp. 64-74), and 
they would be quite useful to a student of Karmt-aka History. 

(iii) Many feudatories of the Gahgas and Ra§tral<utas and provincial heads 
from families of the Santaras, Kohgalvas, Cahgalvas etc. were patrons of Jainism. 

‘ This had a most salutary effect on the people . . . , and it was partly responsible 
for the wide support which Jainism received from all quarters (p. 87) Even 
when the central Government became weak, there was no material effect on the 
fate of Jainism because of the patronage of the provincial heads. Much of the 
credit of this patronage goes to the eminent Jaina teachers of that time about 
whom many details are noted by the author. 

(iv) The Qiapter on Jaina Men of Action dearly brings out the vitality 
which Jainism possessed and expressed on the soil of Kamafaka and round about. 

' The greatest claim of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it gave to India 
men who turned it into a philosophy of action, and clearly showed the importance 
of the fact that akimsa, which was the keynote of their great faith, instead of 
being an obstade in the path of their country’s liberation, was really an adjunct 
without which no freedom could be effected either in the field of religion or in 
that of politics (p. 101) \ The details of military feats, accompanied by their 
pious acts, of Camundaraya and Gangaiaja are simply thrilling,; and all the more 
so, because both of them are associated with the monumental image and the sur- 
rounding stmcturef on the Vindhyagiri at Sravapa Befgol. Other generals like San- 
tinatha, Boppa, Eca, Biftimayya, Hulla and Buci Raja were not bluiit fighters 
but men of culture ; and the contemporary sodety must have looked at them with 
pride. 

(v) Many eminent ladies came forth as the defenders of the faith ; they 
built temples, erected images, conducted pious festivals, and encouraged art and 
literature. It is a remarkable incident in the history of Indian literature that Atti- 
mabbe, the daughter of General Mallappa and the wife of Nagadeva, ‘ had 1000 
copies of Ponna’s Santipurana made at her own expense (p. 156) ' and possibly 
distributed them free in the ,10th century a.d. The details about Malaladevi, Pam- 
padevi, Jakkapabbe, ^ntaladevi and others are quite interesting. 

(vi) Jainism thrived not only as an aristocratic faith confined to the central 
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and feudal royal families, but the general populace too was brought ‘ within the 
fold of the Jina-dharma’. ‘The Jaina leaders showed the practical side of their 
philosophical teachings by securing the allegiance of the most important section 
of the middle classes — ^the Vira Bai^ajigas and the commercial classes, whose finan- 
cial aid was of inestimable value for the cause of the anekantmnata ; and further ‘ the 
most practical means which they adopted to win for themselves the allegiance and 
devotion of the masses was that relating to the four gifts of learning, food, medicine 
and shelter — the primary needs of humanity. The insistance of these gifts on the 
part of the richer sections of the people must have had the inevitable effect of 
drawing td the Jaina fold the larger sections of the populace among whom Jain- 
ism had made rapid strides from the ninth onwards till die fourteenth century 
A.D. (p. 173)’. Many records that are summarised in detail by the author show 
how Jainism and Jaina rites were held in respect by the different sections of the 
society. 

There were various cultural centres in and outside Kan^taka from where Jain- 
ism radiated. Some of them are still there, while ‘ in the centres which fell into 
the hands of the non-Jainas, only mutilated Jaina images and broken slabs bear 
silent testimony to the once prosperous condition of Jainism in the country (p. 184)’. 
The important centres were 5ravai?a BelgoJ, Kopapa, Humch, Vanavase, Bandatiike, 
Dorasamudra etc. Those who have visited some of these places will feel the truth 
of* the sentiments expressed by the author. 

(vii) References to Jainism are detected in Tamil works of the Sahgham age. 
Dr. Saletore attributes the spread of Jainism in the Tamil land to the activities 
of celebrated Jaina teachers like Samantabhadra, Akalahka, Kanakasena and Gtma- 
nandi ‘ whose great achievements in the field of religion and philosophy brought 
the Tamil land into close touch with Karnataka (p. 224) ' ; and further, he adds 
some critical details about authors like Kundakunda, Samantabhadra, PujyaiMda, 
Akalankadeva etc., and discusses the probable date when Dravida Sangha was esta- 
blished (p. 235). A few* remarks are added on the cultural relics of Jainism in the 
extreme South. In the Andhra territory Jainism can be traced back to the pre-Mauryan 
days. King Kharavela was a devout Jaina, and throughout the Andhra country 
Jainism has left many relics. In this context the author takes into account the 
minor cultural centres . of jainism in Karnataka and round about. * One of the 
best claims of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it contributed to the literatures 
of all the three; provinces mentioned above (viz., Karnataka, the Tamil land, and 
Andhrade^). The Jaina teachers as the intellectual custodians of AhdhradeSa, 
the Tamil land and Karnataka most assiduously cultivated the vernaculars oif liie 
people, and wrote in them; great works of abiding value to the country. Purisin 
was the keynote of tiieir compositions, although almost all the early Jaina writers 
were profound Sanskrit scholars. With them originated some of the most renown- 
ed classics in Tamil, Telu^ and Kannada (p, 263)’. Then the author gives a 
few details about the outstanding authors and their works in Tamil and Kannada 
(pp. 263-7), Not only in the fields of ethical teachings and literature, but also 
in those of art, architecture and philanthropic institutions are the Jaina contri- 
butidns to the South Indian culture of capital importance ; and they have 
been imitated by others in later days. “The principle of akimsa was partly res- 
ponsible for, the greatest contribution of the Jainas to Hindu culture—that rdating 
to toleration. Whatever may be said concerning the rigidity with which they main- 
tained their religious tenets, and the tenacity and skill with which they met and 
defeated their opponents in religious disputations, yet it cannot be denied that the 
Jainas fostered the principle of toleration more sincerely and at the same time 
more successfully than any other community in India (p. 270) But as days 
went on, there was a dearth of eminent Jaina leaders ; Saivas and Vai^avas, especial- 
ly in the Tamil land, following in the foot-steps of the Jainas, organised th^selvcs 
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against the Jainas whom they ill-treated ; and the climax of this ill-treatment was 
reached in the days of Timjnanasambandhar (p. 279). ‘And nothing is more re- 
grettable than that in the matter of showing tolerance to the followers of their 
rival creeds, especially to the Jainas, the Hindus of southern India should have 
been so ungenerous as to have recourse to a method of retaliation and revenge which 
was so alien to the proverbially hospital nature of the Hindus (p. 270) Poli- 
tical patronage went on diminishing ; Vira§aivism gained strength ; many feudatory 
families were converted ; and lastly many commercial mandates became Virasaivas. 
That is how Jainism suffered a set-back in the Deccan almost on the eve of the 
foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagara. 

(viii-xii) After outlining the general condition of Jainism at the beginning 
of the Vijayanagara Empire, Dr. Saletore fully discusses the nature and the con- 
sequent implications of the civil dispute that arose between the Jainas and Vai§navas. 
The decision of Harihara is quite equitable and exemplary, and it '^owed that 
the destiny of the Jainas was safe in the hands of new mdnarchs (p. 287) \ There 
was one more dispute at Haleyabidu whidi also was settled to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned. One of the queens of Vijayanagara, Bhimadevi, the wife 
of Deva Raya, was a Jaina herself. General Irugappa, the most prominent Jaina 
general of the age, was quite dutiful to his ruler. The record of his service ‘as 
a trusted general, a clever engineer, and a successful viceroy lasted over a period 
of fifty-nine years (p. 307) His elder brother General Baicappa also was a devout 
Jaina. At this time Jainism was more prominent in provincial centres than at 
Vijayanagara, and the most notable figure of die age is the Cang^va king General 
Mangarasa. The prominent saint of that period was. Vadi Vidyananda ; and ‘Jain- 
ism realized that its fortune was now cast with the common people {p. 322) 

It had its strong-holds now round about Belgo] and in the Xujuva country. Kana- 
kagiri, Avalinadu, Uddhare, Huligere, Gerasoppe, Mudabidure, Vanavasi, E^kaja etc. 
were the contemporary Jaina centres where Jainism got much patronage from the 
local chiefs and the general populace. Many of these places have ma'gnificent 
temples which speak highly about the glorious days of Jainism, but, those who 
have visited Hiriangadi (Karkaja) etc. cannot but be reminded of the sad days 
that befell Jainism later on. Jainism no more remained a political power, and 
‘it retired into the badc-ground to devote itself exclusively for the cause of Peace 
and Learning (p. 366) \ Even in the Vijayanagara Empire the Jainas contributed 
to the culture of the land by their magnificent temples, grand statues and remarkable 
rv^astambhas. Despite the hard days many authors like Vidyananda, Bahubali, 
Kesavavarni, Bhaskara and Kalyanakirti enriched the contemporary literature with 
their various contributions on the different branches of learning. 

The wealth of details contained in this book bears abundant testimony to 
Dr. Saletore’s extensive and thorough study of South Indian inscriptions. The 
glaring omission which strikes one is perhaps the Aihole inscription, according to 
which Ravikirti ehjoyed the favour of Pulikesi II, that has escaped the search- 
ing notice of the author. We have given above only the broad outlines of the 
contents with some of the general rem^s of the author. (1) Taking into account 
the period and the region covered by the book and the contents exhibited, one is 
inclined to think that a title like this would have been more significant : Jainistn 
in the South (mainly from epigraphic records) with special reference to the Vijaya- 
nagara Empire. (2) The author’s information is so extensive and the details so 
many at his command that even minute points are thrashed by him often by 
way of digression : for instance, the weapon with which Sala killed the ani mal 
(p. 71) ; the animal that was lulled (p. 72) ; discussion about Kopana (p. 187) ; 
Jainas and Ajivikas (p. 218) ; whether Kundakunda was a Karmadiga or a Tamilian 
(p. 227); etc. (3) Chapter is not a compact unit; one expects that there 
should have been an independent chapter ‘Cultural Centres’, beginning with the 
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last paragraph on p. 184 ; and in fact, this portion has the necessary characteristics 
with which Dr. Saletore usually equips his Chapters : for instance, tliere are a 
few general remarks in tlie beginning and then the details follow. (4) One has 
to assume that the title, ' Critical Times refers only to the last few paragraphs 
of chap, vij ; otherwise many of the details in that chapter refer to a period of 
Jaina History which is styled by some writers as the Augustan Period of Jaina 
literature in the South. 

In the interest of Jaina studies wc may point out some conspicuous errors 
of facts: (1) Bhadrabahu is called 'the first Gapadhara’ (p. 3); but according 
to Jaina hierarchy Indrabhuti Gautama was the first Gapadhara and Bhadrabahu, 
the 5th Srutakevalin. (2) Nobody can take seriously the statement of the Humch 
inscription (p. 20) that Pujyapada was the author of Nyayakumuda-candmdaya 
(the same as Nyayakumudacandra of Prabhacandra) ; equally dubious is the state- 
ment that Pujyaj^da wrote a Nyasa on the Sutras of Sakatayana. (3) Kunmra- 
sena is the normal form of the name and not Sukumarasena (p. 193). (4) It is 
too late to take seriously that Kundakunda is the author of Tatlvdrthasutra (p. 225) : 
the tradition is sufficiently discussed and discarded. (5) It is a fact that Sarvdi- 
thasiddhi of Pujyapada is the earliest Digambara commentary available on Tattvdh 
thasutra; if we take into account merely the reference to earlier commentaries, 
then it is not ^Sivakoti who is ‘ the earliest Jaina scholar to write a commentary on 
the Tnttvdrthasutra (p. 225) ’ but Samantabhadra to whom tradition attributes 
Gandhahasti-mahdbhd^ya and who is accepted by Dr. Saletore also as the teacher 
of 5ivakoti. Of course the commentaries attributed to Samantabhadra and Sivakoti 
have not come to light as yet. (6) The remark that Samantabhadra's comment- 
aries in Kannada to Sanskrit and Prakrit works have been discovered requires 
proof by pointing out those Kannada commentaries (p. 224). (7) According to 

Devasena it is not Pujyapada but Vajranandi who founded Dravida-sangha (p. 234). 
(8) Ardhabali appears to be mistaken name for Arhadbali (p. 235)'. (9) Dr. Sale- 
tore remarks, ‘Secondly, in the account of the Jaina scholars as given in the Stha- 
ndnga, Vttarddhyayana and other Jaina Sutras, no nfention is made of Markali 
Go^ala at all The remark is not very clear, so we may simply note that a good 
deal of information is available about Go^la in the Bhagavail-sutra. 

Inscriptional evidence, it is true, has certain advantages, but we cannot depend 
on inscriptions alone. They may contain errors of facts, and there might be errors 
in exactly ascertaining the value of their statements ; so it is always necessary to 

co-ordinate epigraphic evidence with literary evidence. Dr. Saletore has confined 

himself mainly to inscriptional sources which have often misled his enthusiasm es- 
pecially about the chronology of events and authors. This has led him to certain 
conclusions which have assumed a controversial character. We may take a few 
such points by way of illustration. 

(i) If in an inscription of the 12th century a.d. a certain statement is put in 

the mouth of Akalanka addressing some king as Sahasatun'ga, it would be a travesty 
of historical reasoning to put Akalanka as a contemporary of Dantidurga, when 
we have no record at all where this king is called Sahasatunga. So far as I under- 
stand, the identification of Dantidurga and ^hasatunga was a mere conjecture with 
the late lamented K. B. Pathak ; with Dr. Altekar and others it assumed die 
status of an opinion ; and now Dr. Saletore is treating it almost as an accepted 

fact (see pp. 35-6, 233). From the latest discussion it is clear that scholars are 

inclined to put Akalanka in the last quarter of the 7th century a.d. 

(ii) A record dated A.D. 1432 states that the division of original samgha took 
place after the death of Akalanka. In view of the facts that the Jaina church was 
divided into Ga^as etc., as early as the beginning of the Christian era, that Yapaiuya 
Samgha is mentioned in an inscription of the 5th century a.d. and that Dravida 
Saihgha is not included in the four Samghas that became prominent after the 
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death of Akalahka, much depends on the interpretation that we put on the word- 
ing of the inscription. Br. Saletore takes it too literally, and that leads him to 
the following conclusions which can be very easily questioned : (1) Vajranandi 
founded Dravida Samgha in the last quarter of the ninth or in the first quarter 
of the tenth century a,d. (p. 238). (2) Patiakesarisvami who is called the head 

of the Dramila Sarhgha is later than Vajranandi (p. 237), i.e., later than the tenth 
century A.D. ; (3) No Bravida Samgha could possibly have been establi^ed at 
Madura after the signal success which Tirujnanasambandhar had won over the 
Jainas in the city of Madura ; so to suit his proposed date of Vajranandi Dr. Sale- 
tore would shift the period of Tirujnanasambandhar to the eleventh century a.d. 

All this may sound as consistent reasoning, but we fear that many facts are 
violated and that some correlated evidence is not taken into account. As against 
the above views, we may note only a few points which deserve consideration : (1) If 
we accept a part of the tradition recorded by Devasena in his Darsanasara (verses 24- 
28) that Vajranadi, the pupil of Pujyapada, founded Dravid Sarhgha, there is no 
reason why the second part of the same tradition that it was founded in (526 or 
532 or) 636 years after the death of Vikrama should be denied. Either we can 
accept the whole tradition or deny the whole of it. (2) Patrakesari is a very old 
author. There are reasons to believe that he flourished sometime between Dihnaga 
and Akalahka. Latest contributions to the discussion show that Akalahka should 
be put in the last quarter of the 7th century A.D. (see NyayakumtMacandra, Bom- 
bay 1938, Intro, p. 105) ; so we cannot put PStrakesari later than 10th century 
A.D, We have to remember that the enumeration of authors in the inscriptions is 
not necessarily chronological. (3) It is true that there are different opinions about 
the dates of Tirujnanasambandhar, but it is not reasonable to ascertain his date 
from the date of the foundation of the Dravida Saih'gha wluch as proposed by 
the author is questionable. The date of Tirujimiiasambandhar will have to be settled 
on independent grounds. If we accept the tradition of Devasena that Dravida 
Sariigha was founded at Madura in the sixth century of the Vikrama era, there 
remains no conflict with regard to the date of Patrakesari and there is ino need 
Qif shifting the date of Tirujnanasambandhar according to our needs, when scholarly 
opinion is sufficiently strong to put him in the 7th century A.i). or so ; and in addi- 
tion, it is by accepting the whole tradition that Hieun Tsang's statement that 
Digambara Jainas and Jaina temples were numerous in both the Pallava realm 
and the PSudyan kingdom when he visited South India in a.d. 640, becomes quite 
significant. This only means that the conclusions which we arrive at with the 
help of epigraphic evidence require a scrutinizing verification in the light of other 
pieces of evidence. 

In the last few years the Jaina studies are being founded on a sufficiently sound 
basis, despite the difficulties with which the path of a student is beset. Opinions 
that were expressed by scholars with scanty material at their disposal in the last 
century often require verification, if not modification. For instance, a work Digam- 
hara Dariana is constantly referred to (see foot-note 2 on p. 238) ; but it is a mis- 
taken name given to Darsanasara of Devasena. What Dr. Saletore says with 
regard to Pujyapada and Durvinita, if I understand him rightly, is mutually in- 
consistent ; if one finds that there is no evidence to show that Pujyapada was con- 
nected with Durvinita, there is no point in supposing that Durvinita put into 
Kannada the original Sabddvatdra of Pujyapada ob\dously as a mark of respect 
for his gum (pp. 20, 23). With reference to foot-note 1 on page 187, I may add 
that the late Mr. N. B. Shastri’s article on Kopaiia is published in the Karnataka 
Sakitya Parishat-patrike XXII, iii, pp. 138-54. 

The above 'discussion shows how a worker in this field is faced with many 
difficulties that can be finally solved only by the subsequent collaboration of various 
scholars. We highly appreciate the labours of Dr. Saletore who, by this valuable 
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work, has made a distinctive contribution to Jaina studies. His systematic pre- 
sentation of material from epigraphic sources will be very useful to students of 
Karnataka History and Jaina Culture. Dr. Saletohk has a remarkable love for de- 
tails which he always handles sympathetically and enthusiastically. The learned 
author, Dr. Saletore, deserves our hearty conKratuIations, so also the enterprising 
Publisher, Mr. M. N. Kulicakni of the Kamatak Publishing House, for giving us 
this valuable publication. , 

A.N.U. 


Ajjhattu-tattaJoo, The Spiritual Light, by Ny-ayavisarada Nyayatirtha Muni 
Maharaja Nyayavijayaji with Translation in English and Introduction in Prakrit, 
Demy 8vo pp. 8-32-16-294-24, Jamnagar 1938, Price not given. 

Muni Nyayavijayaji is well-known as a pious Jaina monk of erudite scholarship. 
His Nyaya studies are very deep, and he has an exceptional command over the 
Sanskrit language. We owe to him many works in Sanskrit and Gujarati. The 
second edition of his Adhyahna-tattvaloka}} (published by S. L. JhaVeri, Baroda) 
with his Gujarati Introduction and Translation was published in 1934. The volume 
under review is a Prakrit rupdntara of the Sanskrit text with a few additional 
verses. The Gujarati Introduction is presented here being closely rendered into 
Prakrit. The Prakrit verses are accompanied by English translation printed on the 
opposite page. In this edition we have an English Foreword by Mr.i M. R. Trivedi 
who not only introduces Muni Nyayavijayaji in fitting words to the reader but has 
given a short summary of the contents. At the end we have a glossary of difficult 
Prakrit words with their Sanskrit shade and Gujarati meaning. 

The text is divided into eight chapters with significant titles, and 'tliey are 
arranged like the rungs of ladder to reach the goal of Absolution ’. After making 
a stirring appeal for spiritual awakening, the author presses the need of devotion 
to elders, preceptors and divinity etc., and then explains the eight limbs of Yoga. 
An aspirant is expected to restrain his mental, vocal and physical activities and 
thus suppress various temptations and passions. Essential details about meditation 
and concentration are explained in a lucid manner. In conclusion there is a fervent 
appeal to the aspirant from the heart of a monk who, it appears, is inspired with 
some higher message. In view of its contents this work belongs to the category 
of Jnunmti^vdi, of Subhacandra and Yogasdstra of Hemacandra. 

The very fact that the author has worked out the Prakrit text from his earlier 
Sanskrit model has given room for some artificiality here and there. To-day many 
students study the dialogues from, Sanskrit dramas not from the Prakrit original but 
from the Sanskrit rendering. The chaya of Prakrit verses so rendered is necessarily 
a specimen of spoilt metre. But in this work with minor changes the metre is 
elegantly preserved. According to the classification of Prakrits proposed by Pischel 
the dialect of this work can be called Jaina M^ar^tri. From his note^ {kimei 
suai^iam) it is clear that Muniji was first observing the convention of yasruti as 
seen in the canonical and early post-canonical texts, but perhaps after some pages 
were printed he became inclined to obsei've the more rigorous rule of Hemacandra 
(VIII.i.l80) . This has left some irregularities here and there. The Prakrit Pattha- 
vana, however, uniformly observes Hemacandra’s rule. 

On the whole it is an excellent performance, and the students of Prakrit litera- 
ture will heartily welcome it. We have nothing but praise for the scholarship and 
the facility of expression of Muni Nyayavijayaji. It is in the fitness of things that 
we diould expect now from him some original Prakrit treatises. The printing and 
get up of the volume are quite attractive. 


Kolhapur : 
15-1-1939. 


A. N. Upadhye 
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Luigia Nitti-Dolci. Les grammairtens Prakrits. Paris, Librairie d’Am^rique 
et d'Orient Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1938. [VII] ‘[229] p. 8vo. 

The edition of Pitni§ottaiiia^ and this important "work on the Pi^rit gram- 
marians had just drawn the attention of Indologists to Mrs. Nitti-Dolci as 
a superb promise for Prakrit studies in Europe, when the news of her premature 
death came to remind us ah of Bhartrhari’s sentence: 

gajabhujahgamayor api bandhanam 
sasidivakarayor grahapldanam | 
matimatam «ca vilokya daridrataih 
vidhir aho balavan iti me matili H 

Fortunately for our studies, vidhi allowed her to finish and publish the present 
work, which continues brilliantly tiie tradition of Lassen and Pischel. Thanks 
to a good linguistic and philological training and to a wide knowledge of the 
Indian sources, the author has given us a large re-examination of the problems 
connected with the tradition of Prakrit grammar, succeeding often, in proposing 
a happy solution of them, or at least in setting them on a new basis. We will 
see at the end of this review the results of the author’s researches as well on 
account of Prakrit grammatical schools as of the real nature of the Prakrit dialects; 
to this end I think it fit to give an analysis, often in the author’s own words, 
of the seven chapters into which the work is divided; which I hope will be approved 
of by the readers of this Journal longing for a not superficial notice of ih 
Naturally I must leave aside details, which are at times of no small importance for 
the knowledge of Pi^t ; I- limit myself to aUude to the use of verbal forms in 
~jjo~ or -jjahi for every time and person, which we gain from Markapdeya VI 35 
(p. Ill of this volume ; these forms are briefly treated by me in flie presentation 
volume for Sir E. Denison. Ross) , or to -am for amt in Jaina Piakrit taught by 
Hemacandra III 141 (p. 174 of present volume), which provides us with a parallel 
to -a for -a from I.E. *-o in Slav : both phenomena are not mentioned by Pischel, 
which may suffice to show how much mcEst still be done, even after Pischel s 
life-work, for the knowledge of Prakrit. 

The first chapter deals with Varaiuci, whose autho^rship of the Prakrtaprakasa 
cannot be affirmed but not denied too ; although Vararuci-Katyayana cannot be 
later than the 3rd century B.C. and Anoka’s inscriptions show a linguistic stage more 
archaic than the Prakrits of the grammarians and of the drama, this is not a good 
reason for assuming that such Prakrits were not in existence at Vararud’s time. An 
examination of the contradictions and singularities in Vararud’s text leads the 
author to infer that his original sutras teach only one Frakri'C, the Mah^r^tri of 
Qqthqg Lassen’s " Priacritica praedpua ” : the three last books on Sauraseni 
Magadhi and Pai^ci must have been added by a commentator, who was possibly 
Rba mah a for books X and XI; the twelfth book on Sauraseni is not Bhamaha’s 
work, because it lacks a commentary in all MSS. All this is confirmed by the 
facts that the commentators except Bh^aha speak only of the prindpal Prakrit; 
that the oriental grammarians, who depend on Vararud, treat the other dialects 
in a different arrangement than Vararuci-Bhamaha; that Kramadlsvara makes 
use of Vararud only for the principal Prakrit ; that Hemacandra polemizes with 
other grammarians on the subject of the prindpal Prakrit but not of the other 
dialects, showing that for these there was not a traditional teaching going back 
to Vararud. In iconclusion, all Prakrit grammarians except Canda have known 

1. Le Prakrtanusdsana de Puru^attama par Liugia Nitti-Dolci. Cakiers de 
la Sociite Asiatique, VI Paris, 1938. I do not know wheth^ the edition of the 
Maharastri section in Ramasarman’s Prakrtakalpataru, which is spoken of on p. 90 
of the present work, has yet appeared. 
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VaraTUCi’s sutras on the principal Prakrit and only these ; therefore when speaking 
of Varanid we must have in mind only the first nine books of the Bhamahar— 
Cowell edition, of which books V and VI constituted originally a single book. 

But also for books I-IX Bhamaha’s Prdkrtapmkasa is far from representing the 
genuine tradition : whilst with regard to the principal Prakrit Vasantaraja's Prdkj- 
tasanjimm and the Prdkrtamanjarl (and also Sadananda’s Prdkjtasubodkim, a 
summary of Vasantaraja’s work, and Narayaiia Vidyavinoda’s Prakrlapdda) are con- 
sistent enough with the Pri^rtaprak^a on account of the strength of Varamci's 
tradition, they differ from it with regard to its innovations : consequently, they 
have not known Bhamaha’s work ; this is shown by a keen anaiyas of tlie com- 
mentaries on some sutras, on p. 24 ff. Then Vararuci’s sutras are a work independ- 
ent of Bhiamaha’s commentary, and they have had other commentators and imita- 
tors who did not know Bhiamaha, whose edition can therefore be considered only 
as an element in establishing Vararuci's text, a task that requires the use of all 
the sources at our disposal. 

As we already pointed out. Vararuci’s sutras on the principal Prant are found 
without great differences in all commentaries : they are consequently old and have 
reached us tolerably undamaged, so that it is possible to ex^iK them 
more closely They also do. not appear to constitute a regular grammar. For instance, 
a mangalam is missing : this can be justified either on the ground tot &ese sutms 
formed an appendix to a Sanskrit grammar (cp. Hemac^dra), or that Varamci has 
only written a number of rules on Pnakrit without intending to give a complete gram- 
mar-then somebody brought together these rules, gave them a title, and the com- 
mentators began their work The second possibility is confirmed by to fact that 
we have in Vararuci’s sutras not a description of the Pr^t, but only something 
like a justification of a quantity of forms by giving rules for their derivation from 
Sanskrit. One gets the impression that the sutras refer to a text or to a group 
of well determined texts ; and this impression is corroborated by the commentators 
who refer to poetical works, speak of metrical reasons and so on. Now, the voca- 
bulary described by Vararuci’s sutra consists of 406 forms, 233 of which are found 
in the index to Weber’s second edition of Hala ; and not only 59% of words studied 
by Vararuci come again in Hiala, but about all double forms authorized by the 
grammarian (for example ia and {t)ti for iti, I 14) appear in the Sattasm. This 
gives the author the impression that literary Mahar.^trl has received its form m 
the gathas and that the epic poems have taken from these their language without 
any change; indeed the doublets, the orthographical inconsequences and the like 
are easily explicable in anthologies of gathas, the work of different authors who 
spoke probably different dialects. Consequently an edition of Vararuci should 
consider not only all commentators and grammarians depending on him, but also 
the Samsm and such anthologies of stanzas in Mahar^tri that are accessible to 
us. 

In short, we have not a grammar in Vararuci’s sutras ; they address themselves 
to people acquainted with Sanskrit for teaching them how to compose gathas in 
Prakrit. It is possible that these stanzas were at the beginning a relatively popular 
creation : but at a certain moment they became the pastime of learned , people whose 
knowing both Sanskrit and the dialects, resulted in writing this artificial language, 
the lyrical Mahaxa§tri', all adorned with Sanskrit reminiscenses and extraordinary dia- 
lectical words. — ^The chapter closes (p. 51 ff.) wiffi a collation of the variants of 
the sutras according to the three principal commentators. 

“ Bharata " is the title of chapter II. Although among Prakrit grammarians 
only M§rkai?deya quotes Bharata (and of his six quotations only two are found 
in the XVII chapter of Ndtyaidstra, which the author ^ows against Pischel accord- 
ing to whom none of the six was taken, from our Bharata), Abhinavagupta^s 
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commentary testifies that at least in the 10th or 11th century the passage on Prakrit 
was a part of Na^yasastra. This passage (XVII 1-64) is analysed, publi^ed and 
translated on pp. 63^75 by the author who, on pp. 76 ft. examines Bharata’s classi- 
fication of the languages and dialects. Prakrit without further specification is 
named on the same plan as Sanskrit ; thereafter come the desabha^s. This lets 
us think that “ Prakrit " like Sanskrit is a common language for all India ; other 
points are obs^re. Anyhow, we can say 1. that Bharata knows and allows the 
employment of a quantity of dialects ; 2. that among these dialects Mahara§tri is 
not found, and no distinction is made between prose and poetry dialects : but the 
forms attributed to the “ Prakrit ” kat’exochen are those of the Maharastn. 

Like Varanid — and this is also truer for him — Bharata gives no gram- 
mar, but only phonetic rules, which are probably the advice that a director of 
a theatre must give to his actors who played in literary Prakrit: advice on pro- 
nounciation to the end that their Sanskrit had for the public the appearance of 
Pr^rit but remained nevertheless intelligible to them. Some desi words — ^the most 
common ones — gave the last touch. The Prakrits of the dramas are indeed, as 
S. Lfevi already said (“ ils ne sont guere que des prononciation specials du 
Sanskrit”,) a disguise of Sanskrit. We have consequently in the dramas Sanskrit 
and “ Prakrit,” two constant literary languages, and around them a variable number 
of dialects according to the will of authors, actors and public, to the place of the 
representation, and the quality of the assistance : on which purpose the author 
compares very aptly what happens or happened in Bengali modem plays and in 
the Italian Commedui dell’ arte— On pp. 84 ff. are mentioned the samples of 
dhruvas given by Bharata in his XXXII chapter; the language of these stanzas to 
be sung during the dramatic representations and different from the gathas in 
lyrical Maharastn, is called Saurasenl by Bharata : although if has some points of 
difference from the Sauraseni of the dramas, the author is not willing to think with 
Jacobi that we have to distinguish two different languages. 

In the third chapter are treated the oriental grammarians ; Puru§ottama, Rama- 
sarman and M^kapdeya, ffie authors respectively of the Prakrtamsasana, the 
Prdkrtakidpataru and the pTdkjtasarvasva : among them, Markapdeya can be put 
before the end of the 14th century ; together they form a real school with unity 
of doctrine. This school assembles the different languages in four fundamental 
groups : bhasas, vibha^s, Apabhrarpga and Paisacika ; amcng the bha^as, Malm- 
ra§tri has a pre-eminent place, and the study of it serves as basis for that of the 
other dialects. The authority which the Orientals quote most of all, and which 
is unknown to the other grammarians, is Sakalya, whom Markandejra in the intro- 
ductory verses mentions first of all, and to whom are attributed teachings not found 
in Vararuci, this leads to the conclusion that "Sakalya” — who must have lived 
before the 13th century— has composed a grammar of the principal Prakrit and 
of Sauraseni, and he is one of the sources of the oriental grammarians. Among 
these Markandeya is remarkable for the many quotations that he adds to his rules 
and that give evidence of the great extent of his lectures : such quotations can 
all be identified, when their author is named, with the exception of two or three ; 
this is shown on p. 102 ff. Authorities are often adduced but, may be except in 
one case, these quotations refer to the principal Pr^rit ; this happens also in 
Hemacandra and may be explained that the grammar of the principal Prakrit 
is fixed and traditional so far as it rules a written and literary language, lyrical Maha- 
r.^tri : the undiscussed authority, the founder of this grammar is Vararuci, aroimd 
whom group themselves commentators and disdples. When Markarideya or Heraa- 
candra quotes on the purpose of a form the opinion of an anonymous grammarian 
{iti kascit, iti kecit), this happens inasmuch as such opinion contradicts or complete 
or interprets in a new way a sutra of Vararuci. — ^This doesn’t mean, however, that 
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Markanijeya or Hemacandra has no predecessors for the other dialects ; only they 
limit their explicit quotations to Vararuci or Bharata, because such names con- 
secrated by tradition conferred a degree of nobility on their own works. Prc^ably 
Purugottama, Marka^ideya and Hemacandra have as their basis an older oriental 
grammar ; Ramasarman depends, may be, on Hemacandra, whilst the special cor- 
respondences between Hemacandra and Marka:>deya can be explained as results 
of the utilisation of common sources. 

On pp. 110 ff. are examined Miarkatideya’s additions to Vararuci, his leading 
authority, on account of Maharastri ; from p. 118 we have a section on the o&er 
bha§as, of whicht especially Sauraseni is studied by the oriental grammarians. About 
the author is led by her consideration of the oriental grammarians to the 
conclusion that this dialect— not the desabh^ of the personages^ that make use 
of it, but a language fit for every-body from any part of India — is in the drama 
a substitute for Sanskrit for all personages that have no right of speaking the 
language of the Gods. As for the other languages, our author draws from an 
examination of R^asarman II 3, 31 and M'^kaiideya XVI 2 the consequence 
that Prakrit grammarians based their classification of the various dialects only on 
their literary employment : so that every dialect spoken on the stage can be a 
bha^a or a vibh^a aqcording to the degree of respectability of the personages to 
whom it was assigned. On the contrary, a dialect employed in non-theatrical 
literature was an Apabhraipsa. 

On p. 125 begin more general considerations about the whole oriental school 
and their teachings. The date of the Nep^i MS. of Puru?ottama shows that 
the school flourished at least in the 13th century, and nothing allows us to admit 
that Puru§ottama has been its founder: on the contrary there are reasons for 
thinking that he had some predecessors, because neither M^rkaijdeya nor Ri^a- 
garman do quote him ; ^kalya, whom all of them adduce, as authority, must have 
been, as we already pointed out, one of such predecessors; unhappily we don't 
know anything about him. 

The school is eclectic. The lyrical Mjahara^tri, as already told, is treated 
according to Vararuci. As for the languages of the drama, the sources of the 
oriental grammarians must have been those rules on Prakrit made for the actors, 
a sample of whidi is preserved in the XVII chapter of Bharata : the correspondences 
between Na^yas^tra and oriental grammarians with regard to bba#is (except 
Mahara§tri) and vibh^sas ^ow that those artiflcial or at least conventional lang- 
uages came to be treated in the grammatical treatises on Prakrit precisely through 
the medium of such rules, which were destined to disappear soon owing to their 
contingent nature. For the Apabhrairisa, namely for the dialects other than Maha- 
iia§tri inasmuch as they were employed for the lyric, whidi ’must have flounced 
especially in Nagarapabhiarn^, our author thinks that there have probably be«i 
special grammars, which were utilised by tlie Oriental grammarians. Finally she 
imagines that Paisaci was the language of stories and novels, which on the begin- 
ning {Brhatkatha !) adopted a peculiar dialect : this remained the pattern for all 
subsequent works and somdx)dy did write its rules and append them to the exist- 
ing grammars on dramatic and lyrical dialects : Ibis tradition has come down to 
the oriental grammarians. Their grammars are hence collections as complete as 
possible of rules useful for the performance of works of the different literary kinds. 
An author could find there the necessary teachings for writing gathias in Mah5ria§tri 
after the model of Hala, dialectical parts for a drama like Mycchakatika or Sakm- 
tSa, stanzas or poems in Apabhraipsa like Prakrtapingala sutra^ or Bhavtsattakaka, 
tales on the pattom of Brhatkatha. These teachings have therefore a value only 
for the particular texts that the oriental grammarians had in view when writing 
their works (cp. what has been said above on Vararuci’s composing his rules after 
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Hala etc.) ; hence we cannot blame them if their Saurasem is not always that of 
such dramas which they had not considered in their works. This throws a light 
on the small right that editors have in normalising the Pr^rit of classic dramas. 

With regard to Kramachsvara, the author of Samk^iptasara, who is treated in 
the IV chapter, Zachariae's statement is reported without enthusiasm that he 
must have been in Western Bengal and lived between Heniacandra (1088- 
1172) and Vopadeva (13th cent.) ; his grammar contains in the first seven books 
a summary of PSijmi’s Astadhyayi; the eighth book is an appendix on Pmkrit. A 
commentary on the whole work is JSmaranandin's Rasavatl (hence the school is 
caHed Jaumctra), which has been in its turn commented but only for books I-VII ; 
this d(^sn t however mean that the Prakrit section was not a part of the original 
Samh^%pt(^ara. We must not consider (as RajendraEal Mitra did) as a com- 
mentary on this work Naiayana Vidj^vinoda’s PTakftapdda, which is an edition 
of Vararuci analogous to that by VasantarSja {this is shown by an analysis of the 
Prdkrtapada, pp. 133 ff.). On the whole Kramadisvara is not a great grammarian ; 
for the principal Praknt he depends essentially on Vararuci, whose sutras sometimes 
he gives up, also if important, for the love of conciseness, whilst he adds new 
observations, often on matters of very small importance ; these additions are not 
taken from Hemacandra (then Z.achariae’s terminus post quern seems to lose 
every consistency). Of the other dialects Kramadisvara studies Apabhramsa, Saura- 
sem, MagadhI and Pai^ct, mentions only ArdhamagadhI and dismisses with a 
few words the theatre dialects (the same that are mentioned by Bharata). For 
the literary Apabhramsa Kramadisvara seems to have used the same source as 
Hemacandra. 

The last mentioned and his Srddhahemacandra are the argument of chapter V. 
For this Doctor of Jaina religion the author has no great sympathy : already on 
the beginning she declares her opinion that he has no originality at all. To support 
^is affiimatiOT the Pr^ibhavacaritra (13th century) is quoted, according to which 
Hemcandra has made a compilation of eight older grammars, and on p. 152 two 
cases are exhibited, in which Hemacandra has misunderstood his sources. For the 
pnncipal Praknt Vararuci is directly utilised ; for the other dialects one of Hema- 
candra s sources is-as shown on p. 158 fF,-the same as of Nami^dhu in his 
commentary on Rudrafa's Kavydlamkara 11 11-12 : this commentary was written 
m 1069 A.D., some twenty years before Hemacandra’s birth. Besides Vararuci and 
tois ^urce, Hemacandra has utilised also the canonical Jaina texts, whose language 
p Arsa and many peculiarities of which he remarks in his treatise on principal 
Praknt ; whilst^ here^ his data are generally correct, he is not so scrupulous witli 
the Jaina Mah aragtri of non-canonical works, whidi he knew very well but cared 
not so much for, inasmuch as he compiled from older grammarians, even if here 
and there he introduces some information on it. In this way his principal Prakrit 
is a pot-pourri! of ^tha and epic Mahara^fri, of the Mahai^trl o^f canonical and 
of non-canonical Jaina works : so that it is dangerous to use his grammar in so far 
as a greater knowledge of the texts doesn’t give us the possibility of assigning to 
each speciality of Mahara§tri the forms taught by him. 

As for Hemacandra's Pai^ci, the author thinks (p. .175 f.) that the extracts 
given by him come from the Kasmirian Brhatkathdsaritsdgma postulated by 
Lacote as source of Somadeva and K§emendra, whereas Markaiideya through his 
sources quotes from Gu^^dhya’fe Brhatkatha. The Apabhraih^, then, is for 
Hemacandra a ciialect of a unity and stability unknown to other grammarians ; 
the author is inclined to ascribe to the epcxh of Muslim invasion the dohas quoted 
by him, which to a certain detent resemble the gathas of the Sattasai. 

The arguments of chapter VI are Trivikrama and the sutras of Valmlki with 
inclusion of Grierson’s western sdiool, which the author would better call a 
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southern one. The Prakrtavy-dkara^a (also °vydkaratiavrtti) by Trivikraina (3 
adhyayas divided in 12 jradas comprising 1085 slokas or aryas) is a recasting in 
verse of the Siddhahemacandra, and its age must be the 13th century ; about the 
middle of the 16th century Lak^dhara wrote a commentary on it, the § 0 ^ 6 ^ 050 - 
candrikd. a little later (end of the 16tli century) is the other commentary, Appaya- 
dlk§ita’s Prakrtamainidipa. Simharaja's Prdkrtarupdvatdra is probably older and 
in any way partly independent of Trivikrama. On pp. 186 ff. the author examines 
the relations between Trivikrama and Simharaja and the question whether the 
sutras, which the traditions assign to Valmiki, are or not the work of Trivikrama. 
— In lapse of time some grammarians of this school, like Subhacandra who wrote 
the Sabdacintdmaiti, show a secondary return to Hemacandra. 

We reach to the VII and last chapter, dealing with Canda, on whose Prakrtd- 
laksaria (originally written perhaps in PrSkrit, cp. pp. 208 f.) the author maintains 
against Hoernle that it is not so ancient and that it has come down to us in a 
fragmentary form. Canda and Hemacandra have in common rules and forms un- 
known to the lyrical Maharastri taught by Vararud : from this statement we may 
infer that Canda continues a traditional school of Jaina grammarians or, more exact- 
ly, his work is the reflex of a grammatical treatise made by and for the Jaina. 
Hemacandra has included in his graanmar a part of this stuff, probably the oldest- 
kernel of the Prdkrtdlak^m^a. It seems also, although the author dare not affirm 
it, that the sutras of this grammar teach the Ar§a : at least, the examples of its 
commentary are taken from the canonical Jaina texts. On account of the said 
Jaina kernel of the Prdkrtalak^aiixi our author concludes with the hypothesis that 
probably the Jmnas have tried to opi)ose to the Brahmanical tradtion their own 
grammatical school, but they were not able to fulfil such an ambitious plan : some- 
body collected — probably many centuries before Canda — the scattered aryas on 
grammatical generahties and the sutras that circulated in their midst and tried 
to make therewith a grammar of the language of the Jaina text, independent of the 
grammars of lyrical Mahaiastri, of Apabhram^a and ; but the materials 

were neither rich nor well clasdfied, and the result of this attempt cannot be called 
a grammar. 

****** 

In her introducticm the author draws some consequences from the great mass 
of facts heaped up in the book. Before all, she warn® against four prejudices that 
reign among scholars since Lassen’s time ; 1“ Mahara§tri is the prakr^taon pra- 
krtam (Dai^din I 34) not because it is more like Sanskrit than other Prakrits 
(which is false), but only because it possesses a ridier literature; 2®. It is not 
true riiat the more recent the grammarians are, so much the greater is the number 
of dialects they treat : the Ndty(^dstTa (the oldest of extant treatises except 
Vararud) knows more dialects than the other grammars ; generally a great number 
of dialects are to be found in such grammars that are intended for the theatre ; the 
Jainas tend to reduce the Prakrits to Maharastri ; 3®. It is not true that in 
Vararud s grammar only a few sutras are devoted to the dialects other than Maha- 
rastri ; all dialects are imp'licitly treated with tiie principal Pi^rit, and the special 
sutras represent only the points in which they differ from Mahamgtri ; 4®. It is 
not right to blame the Indian grammarians when they speak of San^it as the 
source of Piaknt ; for than Sanskrit means not only the HaRsiral but also that 
Vedic language, where so many similarities with PiaMt can be found, 

On p. 4 the author admits that some of her general concludons had better 
have been grouped together so that the book osuld gain a more harmonious appear- 
ance : die has however preferred to leave the conclusions in their original places along 
with the logical development that had produced them. With the help of some 
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hints contained in the introduction I will try here to resume synthetically the 
author’s view on the whole of Prakrit grammatical tradition and on the nature of 
the languages taught by it. 

What we have in the matter of Prakrit grammar are the relics of a great ship- 
wreck : with the exception of Vararud, whose sutras do not however constitute a 
real grammar, what has come down to us are the reflexes of older traditions lost 
probably for ever. We must assume many starting pants of the different traditions, 
according to the employment of the different kinds of Prakrit. We have then : 

I. Lyrical Mahara$tri : Varamci's sutras, which are a description, or better 
a justification from the podnt of view of Sanskrit, of the language of gatha antholo- 
gies like Hala’s Sattasat (on this lyric depends the epic Malwa§tn). 

II. Dialects of the drama ; rules for pronunciation and so on, of which a 
specimen is preserved in the XVII chapter of Nafyaidstra. 

III. Lyrical Apabhrarhsa of theatrical lyrical intermezzos and of the dohas : 
grammars ? 

IV. Paisaci of tales (Brhatkatha) : rules appended to the already existing 
grammars of lyrical and dramatical dialects. 

V. Jaina Maharastri (Ar§a‘and language of non-canonical writings: a collec- 
tion of rules (arylas and sutras), a reflex of which is found in Caijda’s Prakjta- 
laksana. 

On these sources depend the various later schools, namely : 

On I, II, III and IV depends the Oriental school (a predecessor of which is 
Sakalya), which in Markarideya can beast of one of the most learned authors on 
Prakrit grammar ; the same must be said for Kramadisvara who on account of 
the theatrical dialects is perhaps directly indebted to Bharata and for Apabhrarhsa 
(III) uses the same source as Hemacandra ; 

Hemacandra depends on I. II, III, IV (his Pai^ci reflects the Kasmirian 
Brhatkathdsaritsdgara rather than Gupadhya's Brhatkatha, as the Pai^cl of the Ori- 
ental grammarians does ; one of his sources for dialects other than principal Prakrit 
has been utilised also by Namisadhu on Rudrata II, 11-12), and on V : his Jaina 
materials came from the same work that constitutes the kernel of Canda’s Gram- 
mar. A recasting of Hemacandra is given by Trivikrama and his (western, or 
better southern) school. 

The next task of modem research is therefore to reconstruct so far as possible 
the original sources from thdr remains and vestiges contained in the works still in 
our possession. 

How must the Prakrits taught by the grammarians be now considered? (I 
conform myself to the classification according to the literary use that has been 
transmitted to us by the Indian tradition). 

The lyrical Maharastri of the oldest gi^tbas reflected naturally the popular 
speech. But soon this kind of poetry fell into the hands df learned people who 
according to the pattern received and, to be sure, under the strong influence of 
Sanskrit language and grammar, transformed it into a pastime for courts and highly 
cultivated circles, and its language became more and more a literary dialect the 
forms of which could be easily created by phonetically modifying Sanskrit forms 
according to rules like those given by Vararud. A kind of corrective can. perhaps 
be obtained from both varieties of Jaina Maharastri, the Ar§a and that of the 
non-canonical writings, if we succeed in keeping them aside from the Ijuial Maha- 
rastrl. Ecdedastical languages are generally petrified traditions of popular dialects, 
and they preser\^e often with greater scrupulousness although in a life-less rigidity, 
tlie original forms. Such forms, identified and compared with those of Vararuci’s 
principal Pr^rit, could give us back some features of the original popular Mahar^tri. 

About the same as for lyrical Maharastri, but without the corrective of an 
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ecclesiastical complement, are the conditions of lyrical Apabhramsa and narrative 
PaisacS. Much worse are those of the dialects of the dramas : to judge of such 
dialects from what grammarians and MSS. teach us, would be the same as to 
judge of an Italian dialect from the language used on the stage of a region other 
than the original by a personage supposed to- speak that dialect : characteristic 
inflexions of voice, some well-known changes in the pronunciation' of certain sounds 
and a few local words are the means for making of the national tongue a well 
intelligible parody of a dialect : enough for a spectator to enjoy it, but too little 
for linguists to infer from such medleys the real nature of a regional speech. 

The opinion expressed by Pischel in his Habilitationsschrift, that literary 
Pr^rits are artificial languages invented by erotic poets when Sanskrit, as a holy 
tongue, was still avoided by such a kind of poetry, may therefore be in part less 
wrong than most people deem it;_Prakrit deserves a long chapter in a future book 
on how common languages rise and develop themselves, and if this be once done, 
the author of such a book will have to turn over and over to Mrs Nitti-Dolci's 
Les grammamens Prakrits. 

Rome. Vittore Pisani 


The Critical Examination oj the Philosophy of Religion,, in two Volumes by 
Sadhu Santinatha ; Amalner, 1938 ; pp.,, xxi, 1110, vii. 

Mayavada or the Non-dualistic Philosophy {Vedantci), by Sadhu Santinatha 
Poona, 1938 ; pp, 153, 18, 5. 

Thanks to the munificence of Pratap Seth of Amalner fame, Sadhu Santinatha 
has been enabled to bring out two lengthy volumes of criticism of the Philosophy 
of Religion. This examination of all shades of theories, Eastern and Western, 
shows evidence of patient labour and a keenly critical mind. The conclusion that 
the riddle of the universe must remain unsolved is identical with Sri Harsha^s. 
but for the latter’s profession of Advaita ; our Sadhu has as little use for Advaita 
as for other theories. 

The booklet on Mayaiviada is specially devoted to the exposition of Advaita, 
and' its refutation in pp. 451-628 of the bigger volume has also been reprinted as 
a companion booklet. A more sympathetic understanding would have secured more 
satisfactory results. It is neither correct nor fair to identify the Advaitin’s self- 
luminous exijerience (anubhuti) xvith the knowing subject (pp. 522, 523). t'or 
is it very sound to convict the theist of the fallacy of composition, in the face 
of^ the determined attempts of systems like the Saiva Siddhanta to- avoid just 
this fallacy. Despite such deficiencies, the patient reader will find much stimulat- 
ing material in the volumes. 


Madras. 


S. S. S. 



A CHAPTER ON THE REIGN OF 'ALI ' ADIL 
SHAH OF BIJAPUR* 

By 

K. K. BASU, Bhagalpur. 

[This article is based on the Tarikh-l-Bijapur of Ibrahim Zubairi, and it deals 
with events that took place after the battle of Talikota. 

It gives a picture of the caves and creeks that once existed in the principal 
part of the city of Vijayanagara, supplies the date of Ram Raja's death, and narrates 
the conquest of Raichur and Mudgal by AJi' Adil Shah, the construction of Bijapur 
fortress, Ali Adil’s conquest of the Kamatic, his success over the forces of Ahmad- 
nagar and Golconda, the construction of a fort at Mahdarak or Dharwar, the death 
of Kishwar Khan, the Bijapur general, Ali Adil’s conquest of Adoni, the alliantce that 
was made between Adil Shah and Nizam Shah, the appointment of Mustafa Khan 
as the ministCT of Bijapur, and lastly the conquest of Bankapur by Adil Shah.] 

There are mountains with chasms and creeks in the principal part of the 
city of Vijayanagara. Some three or four leagues below these mountainous 
crevices, there runs the thoroughfare which is sometimes spacious and 
sometimes narrow : again, at some places, it is so dark that one cannot walk 
without the help of a torch : sometimes, the sky is made visible and the light 
is to be seen. (After the battle of Talikota) most of the inhabitants of 
Vijayanagara left the city^ and ran away in different directions ; some betook 
themselves to the caves and took up their abode there. These dwellers of the 
caverns would issue out of their retreats and secure food and water from 
without. When the Muslims picked up this information, they kept a sharp 
look out for the egress of the Hindus. Whenever the Hindus came in sight, 
the Muslims laid violent hands on them, and would not let them go unless 
they had wrenched something from their captives. 

Rafi-ud-din Shir^i, who was an eye-witness to one of such adventures, 
relates his personal experiences. Some three or four Hindus were kidnapped 
by the Muslims one day. On being put to the rack, they alluded to the 
existence of the mountainous cleft that had served the purpose of a hiding place 
for their wives and children, their goods and chattels. Later, in return for an 
assurance of safety to their life, the prisoners made an offer of a large sum 
of money to the escort and also led them to their hiding places. Wickedness 
and covetousness are the two characteristic weaknesses of human beings. The 
hands of these captives were put together by means of cords, and the prisoners 


* Based on Busatin-us-Salatin or Tarikh-i-Bijapur of Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi. 

The events narrated in these pages took place after the battle of Talikota, for 
which 'please refer to my article “The Battle of Talikota — Before and After" pub- 
lidied in the Vijayanagara Six-centenary Commemoration Volume, p. 245. 

1. The text reads * 
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were made to march in front of the concierge who followed them at close 
quarters. Having traversed some distance, the party came across deep gorges 
that ran in various directions. Now, the muslims took fright lest they might 
lose their way during the return-journey and wander in distress in the ravine, 
and thus might be captured and killed. To keep themselves on the safe side, 
they procured some dressed cotton, and made two or three torches. The party, 
now, worked its way. While moving forward along the intricate maze, the 
muslims left their finger marks on the rocks, so that during their return-march 
they might be guided by those impressions. . . .The troupe proceeded half a 
league inside the cavern till they reached a point where the passage became 
very narrow. Then, with great difficulty and in a kneeling pose, they covered 
a distance of three to four yards. When two of the captives whose hands 
had been tied with ropes went past the narrow portion of the gorge they 
asked their companions to follow tliem. An articulate sound was now heard, 
and it seemed that, a large number of persons were speaking up within. A 
clashing of arms was also audible. The chords round the hands of the prison' 
ers were ripped up, and they went inside the cave. The noise grew louder and 
louder every movement, and it became obvious that there were many persons 
inside the cave. The muslims now took alarm and thought that, in. case they 
proceeded any further, they ran the risk of an assault upon them. Being rend- 
ered helpless, they turned back frightened and disappointedi ; they, then, 
edged their way with the help of the finger-marks left by them on the rocks, 
and at last issued out of the labyrinth safe and sound. 

Most of the hills in that area are full of defile and crevasse. 

Anagundi, a populous city, is situated near Vijayanagara. A large run- 
ning stream meanders between these two cities. After the destruction of 
Vijayanagara, Adil Shiah took measures for populating Anagundi. Agents 
were appointed to make it a flourishing city, and soon a large number of 
people alighted and colonized it. 

Three years subsequent to the event narrated before, the son of Ram 
Raja, who had run away from the battle-field (Talikota) and taken refuge 
with his family in a cave that was situated at a distance of three leagues 
from Anagundi, moved out of his retreat, and having captured Anagundi ex- 
pelled the Adil Shahi agents. 

Rafi-ud-din reports that, the son of Ram Raja with all his family lived 
at Anagundi till 1017 H. (1609 a.d.) and derived income out of the revenue 
raised from the town and its adjoining places. 

The date of this event (death of Ram Raja) is described as " Fatah-Din 
Marg Ldain ’* or the victory of the Faith and the annihilation of the accursed. 
Guliam 'Ali Astrabadi, the father of Muhammad Qasim Ferishta has called 
it appropriately as *'Q>atal Ram Raja.” If the letter jim( be eliminated 
the remaining alphabets would (according to the Ahjad system of reckoning) 
tally with the date of his execution which is 972 H (1564-65 A.D.). The 
disjoined head of Ram Raja was despatched to Imad Shiah (of Berar) by 
way of terrorising him, inasmuch as, he had not entered into an alliance 
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with ‘Adil Stmh, but on the contrary, being actuated by rebellious motive and 
evil intentions had extended the hand of destruction in the territory of Niaam 
Shiah (of Ahmadnagar). 

Previous to this, a compact had been formed among the Muslim sovereigns 
to the effect that, after the conquest of Vijayanagara two of the four important 
fortresses, viz., Raichur and Mudgal, would be ceded 
Nizam Shah and to ‘Adil Shi^. Now, when ‘Adil demanded the sur- 
fo^lheh^countries^ render of the said fortresses, Nizam Shah and Qutb 
Shi^ sent an embassy to Tilmraja demanding from him 
the evacuation of the two fortresses. But Tilmraja made excuses. As the 
rainy season set in, ‘Adil Sh^ became anxious. At last, it so transpired that, 
Nizam Sh^ and Qutb Shah not only did not agree to the cession of the 
fortresses but had also dissuaded Tilmraja from surrendering them to ‘Adil, 
for, Nizam and Qutb looked with disfavour upon the increase of ‘Adihs power 
and dignity resulting from his possession of Raichur and Mudgal. Further, 
Niz^ became disquieted’ as he thought that, if ‘Adil became hostile, he would 
stand in the way of the two Sultans’ (Nizam and Qutb) return to their coun- 
tries. Both (Niz^ and Qutb), therefore, took recourse to a stratagem. 
They sent a written note to ‘Adil informing him that, ‘Imad Shah (of Berar) 
had invaded Ahmadnagar and that for the suppression of the invader, both 
should (with ‘Adil’s permission) march against him. But as ‘Adil knew 
that the presence of Niziam and Qutb was a hindrance to the success of his 
enterprise, he permitted them to return. 

After their departure, ‘Adil besieged Raichur. The garrison keenly felt 
the want of provision and drinking water. The nobility, therefore, made up 
their mind to approach Adil and pay him their homage. 
Adil captures The Bijapur ruler accepted their submission and con- 
etc^and retmns^^^ ferred on them gifts and robes of honour. The garri- 
son, on their part, became disappointed of help and supply 
of provision, and they, likewise, drew in their horns. They made a present 
of the keys of the fortresses to ‘Adil and the latter, in return, bestowed on 
them royal gifts and robes of honour. Royal officers were appointed to look 
after the fortresses. The Bijapur Sultan insisted on rebuilding Raichur; 
having personally looked to the construction work, he made his way to the 
capital By way of thanksgiving (to God) and commemorative of the great 
victory, ‘Adil opened the door of charity in such a manner that, the poor and 
indigent gave themselves up to pleasure and merry-making. 

When the territory of Ali ‘Adil Shiah expanded and his army grew in 
number, people flocked to his court from the four comers of the globe. The 
people of Bijapur were always under an apprehension lest 
their enemies might effect a combination and avenge the 
wrong done to Ahmadnagar by the Bijapur Sultan. Regard 
being had to this fact, ‘Adil Shiah constructed a fort of stone 
and mortar. The work of constmction was entrusted to 
Kishwar Khan, and expert builders and sculptors were 


Foundation oj 
Bijapur fortress 
and construction of 
Ja'mia* mosque and 
canals. 
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recruited from all sides. A large number of experienced persons were appoint- 
ed as supervisors, and the construction of each portion of the fortress was com- 
mitted to the charge of a courtier. The structure was completed .within two 
and half years.^ In area it was six leagues ; the width of the ramparts mea- 
sured 18 dm'a and the height 8 dar'a,^ There were 120 towers, 6000 turrets 
and 70 windows. Each tower was strong like a fort and the whole architecture 
was strengthened- by stone and mortar. There were six gjates. The gate to 
the west was called " The Holy Mecca ”, and the other gates were named after 
the villages that lay adjacent to them. There was a deep and a wide moat 
with a constant flow of water round the fort. The whole constmction was 
completed towards the beginning of 973 H. (1565-66 A.D.). The nobility 
and the high ofiicials occupied the palatial mansions. There stood in the 
city of Bijapur the castle of double walls and double moats that had formerly 
been built by Ibrahim 'Adil Sh&h.^ Within a short time, three large orchards 
were laid out inside the castle wall. The first nursery was called the Dwazdah 
or the twelve, after the twelve rm&ms ; the name might also refer to the 
amalgamation of twelve small beds much older in date. The second 
was known as Alwi Bagk, and 'the third Bagh-i-'Ali. The grandees built their 
houses near the gardens. There were a large number of parks near the city 
which yielded summer and winter fruits. 

By the orders of the Sultan, Kishwiar Khan cut an aqueduct and sup- 
plied water to -the city from a distance of two leagues. A large reservoir, 
called Karmj, was constructed near the Bijapur fort. It was always full 
of water, and the citizens received ah ample supply of water from it. 

The climate of Bijapur was moderate and wholesome. It made men 
healthy and increased their appetite. Outside the fort walls a large and popu- 
lous town named Sh^hpur grew up. Merchandise was imported into' this 
city from all parts of the world and then carried to different places. There 
was a big stock of commodity in the town. Originally, Shahpur was situat- 
ed at a distance of one league from the citadel, but later on. it touched the 
confines of the Bijapur fort : now, only the ramparts and the ditch lie bet- 
ween the two. 

On account of its vast population specialists and experts came in large 
numbers to the city (Bijapur) from aU parts of the country. Articles of 
every diescription were available there. 

A very large and exquisite Jdmid mosque was constructed at Bijapur 
under the supervision of Kishwar Khan. 

The construction of the entrenchments round the city (Bijapur) was 
completed within three years. 


1. Rafi -u d Din Shirazi, the author of TazInrat-ul-Muluk says that the fort 
was constructed in 2 years. 

2. Rafi’-u’d Din gives the width as 18 yards and height as 20 yards. 

3; Originally, the fort was made of mud. After about 1530 a.d. Ibrahim thought 
of strengthening it. {Ta^kirat-ul-Muluk) 
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After the destruction of Vijayanagara and the death of Ram Raja, *Adil 
Sh^ incorporated- the territories of Vijayanagara which extended from the 
Krishna to the port of Rameshwar and consolidated his 
Kamatic : je^rnty With the subjugation of the chiefs and gover- 

oj Nizam Shah nors, private quarrels and feuds disappeared from the 
and Qutb Shah. the brother of the late Ram Raja, resided 

at Palconda^ and became reconciled to the territory that he had conquered. 

*Adil Shiah passed his days in peace and happiness. The personal talent 
that he had shown in carrying the holy wars added to his fame and glory, 
rank and honour. After a temporary respite, he again made up his mind 
to take up the sword and conquer territories. For the glorification of the 
Faith and the expansion and consolidation of the empire, he aimed a blow 
at the neighbouring kingdoms of Palcorida^ and Nirmal. Ki^war Khan, the 
trustworthy minister of ‘Adil, passed an opinion that, it was not necessary 
that the king should personally lead an expedition against the infidels ; any 
skilful and experienced courtier could, if he was entrusted with the duty 
of carrying out the imperial order, bring the expedition to a successful issue. 

‘Adil Shah, accordingly, sent Kishwar at the head of twenty thousand 
armed cavalry against the Hindus. When this fact became known to Qutb 
Shiah, he sent an ambassador to Niz^ Shiah. The note that Qutb had 
sent ran : “None of us possess any rich and fertile land to the south of Bija- 
pur. It is rumoured that, a Bijapuri force under Kishwar Khan has been 
despatched to that side. In view of our present resources we cannot offer 
any opposition to Bijapur. But with fresh conquests and annexations ‘Adil 
would grow more powerful and he would reduce us to subjection. Under such 
circumstances it is only becoming that we should attack Bijapur. We would, 
in that case either conquer a portion of his kingdom or compel him to re- 
call his army devoid of any military glory.*’ Nizam admitted the weight 
of Qutb’s argument and having persuaded the chief of Berar to cast in his lot 
with him, Qutb joined Nizam. The confederate forces then took the offen- 
sive against Bijapur. 

Ni^ Sh^, Qutb Shah and the son of Tafaul Kh^, the minister of 
Imiad Shah (of Berar), form^ a combination against ‘Adil Shiah and in- 
vaded his kingdom. On rec^pt of this infonnation, the 
Bijapur Sultan left his headquarters and met the advan- 
cing army at Shah Darak. The enemies had no 
courage to ^ve battle; they marched against Bijapur 
through a different route and halted near the tank at 
Sh^pur. They were under an impression that, it was 
easy to capture the flourishing city of Bijapur, which was in an undefended 


The allied army 
invade Karnatic : 
Kishwar defeat the 
auxiliary army. 


1. Ferishta writes Timraj and makes him the son of 'Rjam Raja. 

2. Ferishta writes “ Penkonda,” and says that it was “ Venkatadry the younger 
brother of Ram Raja and not Timraj who ruled at that place. 

3. Acc. to Ferishta, Ali Adil Shah wanted to place “Timraj" in place of 
“ Venkatadry ” and the latter applied to Nizam Shah for help. 
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state and was protected only by a fortress which, again, was not complete 
in construction. ‘Adil Shah, on the other hand, took no alarm. He re- 
mained at Shah Darak, and sent out a force for the defence of Bijapur. The 
towers, gates and other fortifications were now strengthened, and a corps 
of six thousand horse mounted guard over the city. On the third day, the 
enemies having marshalled their forces, approached the city and besieged it. 
They were, now, on the look out for getting an access into the city, when 
cannon was fired upon them which killed two of their horses and one ele- 
phant. Two battles were fought, one near the Sarwiar gate and the other 
near the Mangoli gate^ — in both, the Bijapuris offered stubborn resistance to 
their opponents. 

Among the soldiers of ‘Adil Shah there was a certain chief named 
Hindui Hindiya^, who was the master of two thousand swift-footedi horse 
of which even the smallest was worth not less than one hundred gold coins. 
Having made all his troops lie in ambush, he rushed at the enemies with 
300 cavaliers. He then pretended to beat a hasty retreat, so that, his followers 
who had been lying in wait, might drive the enemies hard from the front 
and the rear. Hindui and his men marched some distance in the scorching rays 
of the Sun. Owing to lack of water and the unbearable heat of the Sun, 
his followers and beasts of burden became entirely worn out, when, all of 
a sudden, they caught sight of the Allapur reservoir. The enemy cavalry, 
on their part, wanted to reach it as well. At this stage, Kamil Khian, 
Nasir-ul-Mulk and Pir Muhammad Muquarrab Khan, who had been placed 
in defence of Allapur gate hastened to meet them. . .The enemies were soon 
hemmed in on all sides and run down. Some of their generals were killed, 
some wcmnded and some taken prisoners. Meanwhile Kishwar, who had 
been sent against Nirmal, reached the spot with 20,000 horses. This timely 
arrival of Kishwar added fresh strength to the Bijapuri army. The ene- 
mies were totally defeated, and Kishwar laid his hands on a rich booty 
consisting of 150 elephants, four to five thousand horse, and a huge amount 
of goods and chattels. Moulania Tnlayatullah, the minister of Ni 2 ]am Shiah, 
was taken prisoner by a Bijapuri named SherzMah, but the latter, out of 
old intimacy, set him free. Mouliana Jamialuddin, the treasurer of Nizam 
Shah and his attendants were also imprisoned. 

Kamil Khan, who had once been a faithful servant of Nizam Shiah, 
was now in the suite off ‘Adil Shiah and attained the rank of a commander. 
Bearing in mind Niziam’s past kindness and affection towards him, Kamil 
released all the prisoners and sent them back to Nizam with a present of 
four hundred loads of fruit for the Sultan. Ktoil sent a message to Nizam. 
It stated that, the discomfiture which his (Nizam) army had suffered was 
due to the timely arrival of Kishwar Khan that imparted extra strength to 


1. On the South of the fort the gate is called after the Mangoli Town 
which lies few miles S. E. of Bijapur. 

2. The text reads 1. a:* j 
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the Bijapuri army; that, as his faithful servant he (KSmil) had left no 
stone unturned to look to his interest, though Klishwar Khan was not at all 
favourably disposed towards him ; that, it was, under the circumstances, only 
proper and advisable that he (Nizam) should run back to his country other- 
wise a serious misfortune was in store for him. Nizam Shjah attached im- 
portance to this advice. Attended by all his followers he withdrew to his 
country. 

Kishwar now held a council of war. “We ^ould not,” he addressed 
the other war-officers, “ Miss this opportunity, for, a chance once lost is lost 
for ever. We have frustrated our enemies. Many of them are scattered 
and wounded. If I am permitted I can snap them up.” Shiah Abul 
Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir, and some others shrugged their shoulders. 
They held that, if the I>eccani Sultanates lost their power, the whole of 
the peninsula would melt into one empire. In spite of the difference in 
opinion, Kishwar Khan, with a select body of troops, attacked the enemies 
and captured their camels, horses and other movables. Thus, when the 
enemy had made their exit, Kishwar Khan and Sh^ Abul Hassan found 
their way to Shiah Darak and paid their homage to "'Adil Sh^, who offered 
thanks to Kishwar and bestowed robes of honour upon him. The Sultan, 
then, turned his attention towards the administration of his kingdom 

Notwithstanding the repeated failures that they had met, the enemies 
(of ‘Adil) were not repentant, but were, on the contrary, setting their wits 
to work for the defeat of 'Adil. The Bijapur Sultan 
Awam Shah and deputed Kishwar Khan and some other nobles of high 

others form alliance to put a check to the evil machinations of the 

and attack Adtl , ^ , , , . , _ , , . , , 

Shah. malefactors.^ Kishwar selected Ahsanarad as his head- 

quarters, and took the offensive. Day' after day, the 
contestants fought with each other, and there was heavy casualty on both 
sides. But Kishwar and his offijcers were at cross purposes. So the oppo- 
nents made a timely attack on Kishwar, and the latter being attacked by 
the three kings (Ahmadnagar, Golconda and Berar) was hardly able to bear 
the brunt of the assault and betook himself to the fort : his soldiers took 
shelter in the trenches. Although he ordered his troops to fire cannons from 
the fortress, they, being actuated by ill-will and malice, displayed negli- 
gence and carelessness As soon as the Bijapur ruler received this message 

he entered the lists like a raging storm. The enemies failed to hold their 
ground and retired from the scene of action. *Adil Sh^, thus, returned to 
his capital in the midst of mirth and rejoicings. 

Kishwar Khan, who was undoubtedly one of the bravest generals of 
his time, achieved wonderful glory and marvellous success 
every day. He was promoted to higher rank and more 
dignified position in the presence of all his brother offi- 
cers. His ungracious rivals being actuated by rancour 


Kishwar con- 
structs the fort of 
Mah Darak also 
called Dharwar . : 
his death. 


1. Acc, to Ferishta, Kishwar marched against the enemies in 975 H = 1567 a,p. 
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used their endeavour to bring about his fall. They always found fault with 
him., and his virtues were represented as vices. In order to keep himself safe 
from all their evil designs, Kishwar deemed it advisable to make himself 
scarce. ... He made a representation to ‘the Sultan stating that, there was no 
trace of an old fort named Mah Darak that was once situated near the 
territory of Nisaml and at a distance of ten leagues from Shah Darak ; that 
if His Majesty would permit, he would reconstruct the fort in a short 
time and this reconstruction would surely facilitate the task of making 
frequent raids on Niziam’s territories and conquering it. But the nobles of 
the court were divided in their opinion on this question. Some were at 
one with Kishwar, while others at variance with him. “Let us”, the King 
said at the conclusion of the debate, “ consult the Holy Quran. We should 
act in conformity to what is enjoined in the Holy Book.” Moulana: ‘Inlayat- 
ulliah Maqsud Shiiiazi, also known as Afzal Khan, happened to be present 
in that royal assembly. The Sultan turned to hirn and commanded. “ Refer 
to the Holy Quran and observe how it augurs.” While opening the Book, 
Afzal came across the verse dealing with “slaughter and carnage.” “We 
should,” the Kh^ gave his opinion, “ abstain ourselves from the act of 
construction, otherwise, it would result in bloodshed.” But Kishwar was 
not inclined to give up the object he aimed at, and put forward his own 
interpretation. “The act of consulting the Quran,” he said, "savours of 
blasphemy and idolatory. For arguments' sake even if this consultation be 

justified, this verse could only be applicable to the fate of our enemies.” 

“If Kishwar is obstinate,” ‘Adil Smi at last held forth, “let him reap the 
consequences. We wash our hands of the business.” 

At last, Kishwar Khan, in the company of experts and specialists in the 
art of building construction, moved towards Mah Darak and began the 
construction work. One noble was deputed to look after the construction 
of each tower. Most of the nobles did their t^st for imparting stability 
and strength to the new construction. But Ankus Kh5n, who bore a grudge 
against Kishwar, left a breach in the parapet. The construction was com- 
pleted within a short time, and this fort was later named Dhiarwar. The 
place became the store house for war materials, such as, cannons, muskets, 
siege engines, field pieces and the like. For the purpose of providing the 
garrison with ration, some forty-thousand bags of grain that had been 
secured from' the territory of Nizam, were stored up in the fort. 

Meanwhile, Niziam Shah, who was ever hostile to *Adil Shiah, took 
exception to the conduct of Kishwar, and having raised an army, made pre- 
parations for a fresh encounter. The combined forces of Ahmadnagar, Gol- 
conda and Berar marched upon Kishwar, who also held his ground: Kishwar 
sent a petition to the King of Bijapur asking for military assistance and the 
presence of the Sultan in the field. At the order of ‘ Adil Shl^, every chief 
marched to Mah Darak with his army. Though these chiefs had been sent 
in the relief of Ki^war, thrir conduct and action were always against the 
interest of the latter. Many of these nobles, such as, Ainu-l-Mulk, Noor 
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Khian» Shah Abul Hassan and others, who always entertained hostile de- 
signs against Kishwar, did not like that he should enjoy a dignified and 
exalted position. They were lacking in a spirit of co-operation and sub- 
mission, and thus failed to do their duty. 

Sh^ Abul Hassan, who was a friend of Nizam Shah and favourably 
inclined towards him, looked more to his (Abul Hassan's) interests than to 
anything else. He, now, dissuaded the Bijapur ruler from helping Kishwar 
Khan. He further deceived many of the nobles and the chief, by representing 
that, their contribution towards his (Kishwar’s) cause would not stand them in 
good stead, and the. victory in the battle would, undoubtedly, add to his 
glory and r^own, and place the amirs under his subjection. It was much 
better if they had left the place and. sacked the capital of Zani Shah, for, 
in that case, the chiefs of Nizam Shah would take fright and having left 
the battle field would go away in defence of their family honour; and 

Nizam, on his part, being unable to continue the battle, would be compelled 

to retire to Ahmadnagar. 

Being thus duped by Abul Hassan, thei chiefs left Mah Darak and 
proceeding to Ahmadnagar, put things out of gear. Nizam Shah realised 
the situation and became assured of the disruption in the Bijapuri camp, 
He showed little concern for the protection of his country from the devasta- 
tion of the Bijapuri nobles and stormed Mah Darak. Though hard-pressed, 
Kishwar maintained his ground and repelled the enermes. With a firm 
determination for winning victory, the assailants fought with great vigour 
and made repeated onslaughts. Before the gate, stood Kishwar showing a 
bold front and retaliating upon the enemies. At this critical movement, the 

beleaguers got an access into the fort through the breaches made in the 

walls by the malicious Bijapuri nobles Ankus Khan and Ahang Khan. 
Negligence and lack of vigilance on the part of the watchmen also brought 
about this incident. While Kishwar was fighting tooth and nail, news 
reached him that the enemies had found entry into the fort. He was ter- 
ribly shocked and disappointed, but continued fighting bravely But as 

divine assistance had forsaken him all his efforts were of no avail An arrow 

struck him on the abdomen and went deep into the body. Kishwar fell 
down and his followers made a stampede. Kishwar’s head was severed ofi 
the trunk and brought before Nizam Shah. The latter ordered that the 
body should be flayed and the skin be stuffed with straw and paraded in the 
camp. 

Story is related that, on the day of the battle when Kishwar was march' 
ing out fully armed, he came across a certain individual, who had in his 
hands the ix^etical works of Khwajah Hafiz, May kis secrets be sanctified ' 
He took the work from him and on opening it, he found the following verse 
at the top of the page he had opened. 

VE3?SE. 

He who had on his head the bejewelled crown in the morning, 

Was found with his head on the dust at the time of evening prayer 1 
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Thereupon, Kishwar became down-hearted: he, however, mounted his 
horse and gallopped off. In the sequel, he met his death in the manner that 
has been described above. Ah, poor soul, even dust was denied him be- 
neath his head ! Nizam Shah made a triumphant entry into Mah Darak 
and committed it to the charge of his loyal lieutenants. He rewarded the 
prisoners with gifts and robes of honour. 

Among the prisoners there was a certain negro named Yakut or the Ruby 
who was a bond-slave of the deceased Kishwar. Niziam ordered that, the 
naked body of Kishwar Khan should be handed over to Yakut. “Every 
soul,” the slave declared, “ has received royal blessing and a robe of honour, 
why should an exception be made in the case of Kishwar ? ” At the orders 
of Nizam the body of Kishwar was handed over to Yakut. The body was 
covered with its own skin and the severed head was stitched to the trunk. 
Nizam, then ordered that, the body should be carried to Bijapur and in- 
terred in the orchard that was laid out by the deceased. 

Having the game in his own hands, Nizam Shiah, next, turned to the 
‘Adil Sh!ahi nobles, who had gained nothing out of their resistance to Kish- 
war, and paid dearly for their discord and dissension. Ainu-l-MuIk was 
put to death and Noor was taken prisoner. 

When the news of Kishwar's death and of the sack of Mah Darak 
reached the ears of *Adil Sh^, he knit his brows. “ Kishwar Kh&n,” the 
Sultan ejaculated, “ turned a deaf ear to the advice of Afzal Khan, and the 
consequence is that what the Holy Book predicted has been accomplished.” 
To wreak his vengeance he wanted to assume the offensive against the 
enemies, but as the latter, having disbanded themselves, had marched back 
to their country, he put off the matter till the next time. 

Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and the prime-minister of Bijapur, 
was sent on an expedition against the fort of Adoni.^ The fort was strong 
and impregnable, and none of the earlier muslim sove- 
The Bijapiiris reigns had conquered it. Situated on the summit of a 
quer^Ad^^^ mountain, the fort contained many lofty buildings and 

fountains flowing with sweet and transparent water. Sew 
Rai and the later sovereigns of the Vijayanagara house strengthened the 
fort in every possible way as a protection against the growing power of the 
Muslims. With 8000 infantry and cavalry and fully equipped with cannons 
and artilleries, Abul Hassan set out on his campaign. The commandant 
of the fort was originally a noble in the court of Ram Raja, but he had, 
on the death of the latter, taken possession of the fort, made his position 
strong and paid homage to none. The commander displayed his gallantry 
against the assaults made by Ankus, but he was defeated in all the engage* 
msents.. In the end, he removed all his provisions in the fort and took 
shelter in it. When after a prolonged siege the provisions had run short, 

1. Ferishta relates how before an expedition against Adoni was undertaken 
Adil Sl^ moved to Goa (in 976 H=1568 a.d.) with a view tot recovering the place 
from the Portuguese but being defeated wag forced to retire. 
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he sued for peace and surrendered the fort to the victor. Flushed with 
success, the Bijapuris began conquering the neighbouring regions and the 
forts till they illuminated the whole of the pagan area with the light of 
Islam. The heathen temples were pulled down and mosques raised in their 
place. 

Though an agreement andi combination had been affected between ‘Adil 
Shah and Nizam ShSh through the conjoint efforts of clever diplomats, it 
led to no beneficial resxilts. As victims of hypocracy and 
perverseness, both the Sultans were at loggerheads with 
each other, with the consequence that, prosperous and 
flourishing countries were laid waste. G^nsequently, 
Sh^ Abul Hassan, the son of Shah Tahir and Khwaja 
Mirak approached Jingiz Khian, the minister of Nizam 
Shah, for bringing about an harmony between the two 
rulers. The minister induced the Sultans to hold a con- 
ference and split the difference that existed between the two. It was agreed 
upon that, ‘Adil Shah would annex Vijayanagara, and Nizam Shah, Bidar 
and Berar. ..The terms being agreed upon, the parties bade farewell to 
each other in the midst of rejoicing and mirth and returned to their capital. 

In conformity to the pact, Nizam Shiah settle preliminaries and forced 
his way to Berar. The chieftains, who had been disgusted with the son of 
Tafawal Khan for his rebellious conduct against his own overlord whom he had 
put under restraint, took the side of Nizam Shah and acknowledged his 
sovereignty. Thus, without any strife or bloodshed the whole of Berar came 
under the sway of Nizam Shah. 

In consultation with his councillors, ‘Adil Shah, likewise, equipped him- 
self with an army and marched out against Vijayanagara. He laid siege to 
Palconda. The Hindu chiefs of that locality, who were called PaTdkgir&’^ or 
Ndyelwars, were noted for their bravery and military skill. After the death 
of Ram Raja, they were the first to acknowledge allegiance to ‘Adil Shiah. 
They always remained in the vanguard of the Bijapur army and took part in 
plundering and devastating the enemy territory. But during the period under 
review, they had become supercilious on account of their wealth and prowess, 
and had, ultimately, cast off the hegemony of Bijapur. They cut off supplies 
from the Bijapur forces and helped the garrison with ration. In view of the 
fact that, the Hindu chiefs had in their army 15,000 horse armed with swords 
and were warlike, ‘Adil Shah put off the siege for a future occasion and 
wheeled! round and returned to his headquarters via Gulbargah. 

After a temporary respite, ‘Adil Shah sounded the note of preparation, 
and took up the cudgels against the refracfory governor of Torkul.® Having 


1. The text reads 3 I ^ (sf 3 

2. Ferishta places the exi^dition in 978 H or 1573 A.D. and gives the name 
of the governor as Venkutty Yesso Ray. 
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administered the lash to the rebel, the Sultan turned to 
Dharwar and conquered it. Meanwhile, on account of 
some mis-conduct, Shah Abul Hassan was dismissed 
from the ministry and was succeeded by Mustafa Khan 
alias Saiyid KaraSIuddin Hussain. After he had come 
out of his native country, Kamaluddin gained fa- 
vour in the court of the Qutb Shahis and gradually rose 
to power. He became the prime minister of Golconda, and 
the title of Mustafa Khan was conferred on him. When 
Ram Raja was slain, he took leave of the Qutb Shahis 
and reached Bijapur. *Adil Sh^ bestowed honour and dignity on him. 
Step by step, he rose to the position of prime minister, and by dint of his 
wise policy he made the country flourishing. He, then, subdued the rebels 
of the Carnatic, conquered a number of territories and thus caused an ex- 
pansion of the Bijapur kingdom by his statesmanship. 

When the affairs at Dharwar was brought to a successful issue, ^ ‘Adil 
Shiah sent his victorious army under Mustafa Khan to conquer the fort of 
Bankapur. After the death of Ram Raja, one of his 
subordinates^ had conquered the fort and become re- 
calcitrant. At the approach of the Muslims, the Raja 
of Bankapur sent his son with 1000 cavalry and 10000 infantry against the 
invaders, and himself retired to a fort with ample store of ammunition and 
food. The Raja’s son located himself in the thorny forest and hilly regions, 
and then, gave battle to the muslims. The latter routed their opponents, 
captured many prisoners and cut off supplies. The Raja sent an appeal 
for help to the brother of the late Ram Raja, the ruler of Palconda. In 
return for the help sought for, the Raja promised to become his vassal. On 
receipt of the letter begging help, the Palconda ruler admonished him and 
wrote in reply that the petitioner had broken away from the bonds of loyalty 
and had, thereby, set an example which made others violate their allegiance 
to the liege-lord. He, however, sent the required aid. Thus, the neighbour- 
ing (Hindu) chiefs and Pamhzirs^ advanced' rapidly and bore down upon 
their enemies. They blocked up the roads, and intercepted supplies : they 
imprisoned the Muslims and cut off their nose and ears. On nightfall, 
they made a dead set against their opponents and seized whatever things 
they could lay their hands on. Thus, on account of inadequate .supply and 
of ill-blood and fury on the part of the infidels, the Muslims came to a 
deadlock. But they made up their mind to fight to the last. Mustafa 
Khan infused courage into the rank and file, and displayed his military 
skill. He recruited 6000. cavalry composed of Hindu chiefs and set them 
against the enemies. So that, whenever, the opponents would make a sortie, 


Invasion of the 
infidel lands : Dis* 
missal of Abul 
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1. Acc. to Ferishta the fort was taken within six months, 

2. Ferishta gives the name as Velapa Ray. 

3. The text reads 
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they might be repulsed by this cavalry force. Further, Mustafa Khan sent 
8,000( infantry to invest the enemy-fortress ; barricades that might serve the 
purpose of double-trench were constructed and a strict watch over the enemy’s 
manoeuvres was kept day and night. With the adoption of such measures 
the depredations of the enemies came to a standstill and the muslim army re- 
ceived an ample supply of provision from' outside. The latter, now, rallied 
round and made vigorous efforts in storming the fort and putting pressure 
upon thd garrison. At last, when their supplies were cut off, the inmates of 
the fortress sued for peace. 

Mustafa Khan found his way into the fortress ; he ordered for the de- 
molition of the great temple and its idol and the construction of a big mosque 
on its site. The Sultan of Bijapur and his vizier (Mustafa Khan) laid the 
foundation of the new construction. When the structure was complete, a 
Khatibp' a muezzin^, and an imam^ were attached to the mosque. Thus, 
namaz, ^ AzdnP and other allied religious functions observed by the muslims 
were introduced in that place. As a reward for his wise and diligent dis- 
charge of public duties, Mustafa Khan received royal favours and was pro- 
moted higher in the imperial service. At last, he was entrusted with the 
duty of affixing the royal seal to every document relating to civil and financial 
administration of the country ; he was not to wait even for the royal sanction 
or approval. 

The Bijapur ruler made the fortress his temporary residence and amused 
himself. 

Mustafa Khan, on the other hand, was sent with a large force to conquer 
other fortresses® that were fortified by the vassals of Ram Raja. One by one 
the fortresses were carried by storm and the banner of Islam was hoisted 
over them. A large number of temples were pulled to pieces and mosques 
set up on their sites. It is reported that, about two to three hundred temples 
and about four to five thousand idols made of brass, stone, silver or gold 
were crushed to atoms. The Bijapur Sultan personally dealt destruction to the 
images. The expectation of reward in the next world led Adil Shfih to execute 
these deeds of iconoclasm. Having, thus, assumed the title of the Champion of 
the Faith, and after having conferred the territories on Mustafa Khan in 
reward of his services to the imperial cause, ‘Adil Shfih returned, after an 
absence of three years, to his headquarters. 


1. The Sermon deliverer. 

2. The public crier, who assembles people to prayer. 

3. One who leads the congregational prayer. 

4. Devotional service. 

5. The signal for in summoning to prayer. 

6. Jerreh and Chundurgooty, (Ferishta) . The Raja of the former place made 
his surrender to Adil Sl^. Whereas the Raja of Chundurgooty offered him resist- 
ance. Chundergooty was carried by storm in the year 983 H = 1575 a.d. 



SAMANA 

‘ (SAMANA FESTIVAL) 

By 

KALICHARAN SHASTRI. Krishnagar. 

History is seldom perused for its own sake. Thousands approach it with 
thousand different purposes in view. It is a free emporium where belligerents 
peaceably meet. Real history, Carlyle rightly mourns the loss, has never 
been written. It can never be written. History proper is nothing but the 
record of destructive events. The real benefactors of mankind, the builders 
of societies, the inaugurators of constructive schemes, or the inventors and 
discoverers of the very elements of civilisations — the very beings upon whose 
disinterested diligence and devotion our days rest, are forgotten beyond re- 
covery. The march of human society from its infancy to our days is as 
inscrutable as its origin. Conjectures of antiquarians on the relics of the 
past, or on the findings of archeologists have sometimes more muddled and 
shrouded the truth than have thrown any intelligible or intelligent light on 
the progress of the human race. Such attempts have more often bordered 
on the ridiculous like that of Dickens’ Pickwick. 

Yet nothing is perhaps more amusing, more instructive, sometimes more 
profitable, than a successful research into the mines of the 'rich past’. No- 
thing pays the ceaseless labour and the honest pursuit of a student of ancient 
history more than the discovery of a link missing from the chain of 
human progress. He bursts forth like Archimedes — I have found. A few, 
however, there lare in these days; of gross utilitarianism who pursue history 
for its own sake or consider its study as an end in itself. It opens up a 
field to that disinterested devotee similar to that the passionate lover of arts 
finds. It is indeed a pleasure and a discovery to watch the slow;i mysterious 
and easy growth of a baby into manhood or; womanhood. Equally pleasing 
is the growth of society from infancy to a developed form. Rightly had the 
Greeks accorded History the first place among all branches of knowledge and 
installed Clio, the eldest of the nine Muses, as the deity presiding over it. 

Our, attempt in tliis thesis will be to trace the origin and development 
of the authorised and authenticated, healthy recreations of the Hindu society. 
To define yet clearly, we propose to discuss herein only those festivals, out- 
door and indoor, which have a special bearing on the profane, social and 
non-religious instincts of the Hindu race. We have thought it judicious to 
proceed by the rule of dichotomy — of dividing the festivals into religious and 
n<Mi-religious, and we have taken upon ourselves the task of dealing 
with the latter only. F^tivals such as the Durgla-pujia or the Kall-pujfi, 
we have decided not to indude in the scope of our discussions. But such 
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a division of festivals into religious and non-religious may seem to one to 
be rather fictitious than real inasmuch as the very instinct of the Hindu 
race associates any institution social or otherwise with something of the Panthe- 
on ; their native impulse has often tinged things non-religious with the emotion 
of religion. Still our attempt to winnow out the non-religious out of the 
religious will not be a vagary. We shall see that in many cases the colour 
of religion in some of the festivals is of later date, they being purely social 
in their origin. We propose as well to discuss those which show a happy 
blend of the two elements or the one which borders on the other. 

Prof. H. C. Chakladar in his Social Uje in Ancient India^ holds on the 
authority of Vatsyayana, the celebrated author of Kdmasutra, that there were 
many high days and holidays when the nagaraka made merry with his friends 
and companions. With regard to all these games and festivities enjoyed in 
company, Vatsyayana gives the sage advice that they can be relished best 
in the company of friends of the same social status, but not with those that 
are either above or below one, because permanent good relations and mutual 
understanding can only be established when each party in a sport seeks to 
afford, pleasure to the other and where each is honoured and respected by the 
other.2 

Vatsyjayana classifies the occasional festivities into five groups.^ In the 
first place he mentions the festivals in connexion with the worship of different 
deities {sam^ja, yctrd, and gha0), sometimes attended with grand proces- 
sions ; then come the gosthis or social gatherings of both sexes ; next dpdnakas 
or drinking parties and udyma-ydtrds or garden-parties, and last of all, various 
social diversion® in which many persons take part {samasydkrldd) A 

* The social gatherings are known in later times as (Vide also 

Amara & K^rasv^in) which has been described in some detail by Vatsyaya- 
na {KdmasiiLra, ch. IV, pp. 47ff, Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series). This re- 
sembles very much the modem institution, the club. It is held in a 
definite house where people meet in the evening to amuse themselves with 
music, drinking and various discourses on literature and arts. Sometimes 
there are garden-parties and drinking bout in a member’s residence. These 
institutions are apparently meant for healthy amusement and relaxation.® 

Among the festivals purely social in nature Samana seems, on literary 
evidences, to be the earliest of the kind. The historical records of the times 
to which the festival relates, appear in the ^gveda. We propose to take it 


1. Pp. 161f. 

2 . samavSyadyiah sahakrida vivahafi sahgatani ca 1 
samanair eva karyani nottamaimapi mdhamaib || 
paraspara-mukhasvoda krida yatra prayujyate | 
vicesayant! canyonyaip sambandhab sa vidhiyatejl 

— Kdmasutra, CSS, p. 190. 

3. ghata-nibandhanain, gostlu-samavayab, samapanakaip, udy^a-gamanaipj 
samasy^ kric^cca pravartayet | — Ibid. p. 49. 

4. Chakladar, Social Life in Ancient India, p. 162. 

5. R. C. Majumdar's Corporate Life in Ancient India, p. 174. 
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up in the first place not because of its any intrinsic value as such a festival, 
but because it precedes all the rest of its kind in point of time. 

The word Samma has been variously explained. Monier Williams in 
his Scmkrit-English Dictionary assigns to it the following meanings : Ved. a 
battle, fighting (in Naigh. II. 17 enumerated among the sangrania-namm), 
rivalry, coming or going together, meeting, union, collection ; a marriage, 
raarriage-ceremiony; a sacrifice (Say. yajiia). Yaska^, the author of the 
explains it as a sangrama, who is followed in his explanation by many a Vedic 
scholar. Sayaaia, the celebrated IrHian scholiast, interprets it differently on 
different' occasions. This, he does to suit contexts. We can hardly say that 
he never interprets it as a festival. 

Some of the Orientalists among Western scholars delved deep into the 
"Vedic literature with a view to trace the origin of the Hindu civilisation of 
the East and have often discovered rare materials out of the same, lying neg- 
lected till very recent times. It is worth while to refer to them for the inter- 
pretation of the term, which they have honestly attempted to unfold. 

PISCHEL holds, it is a general popular festival or a social gathering to 
which men and women are equally welcome. It is specially meant for re- 
creation, relaxation and amusements and not for any religious purpose. It 
is a tournament in which bowmen compete and riders vie with each other. Poets 
and artists try their skill and excellence ; women, young and elderly, seek 
their partners and courtezans put to proof their amorous tricks. Festivities 
continue till the morning or, on occasions, till the fire is extinguished. By 
the word, Griffith understands a ‘ gathering Koth believes that it is either 
a battle or a festival. The conjecture is hardly compatible with itself, unless 
we agree to explain the contradiction by saying that he interpreted the term 
to suit the contexts. But it is nevertheless clear that he leans more towards 
taking it to mean a festival — a popular institution than! a battle. Peterson 
in his Hymns jrom the ^gved(^ enumerate, in a note, various meanings 
as suggested by the use of the word in different contexts, but his final opinion 
on the word seems to mean an assembly, a holiday gathering. 

Our own impression from a close study of the text, though difficult, is 
that the word must primarily mean a festival, among other things. We shall 
attempt to show by reference to the text that it is chiefly a social recreation 
that the term connotes. 

We look in vain in the litgveda for a graphic picture of the Samana festi- 
val. But there are unmistakable evidences to show that it must have been 
an occasion zealously seized by all alike as a source of all the elements of joy 
and peace, music and mirth and meetings and carousings. We trace from the 
similes and metaphors used in the text, such as, in course of the praise to 
the gods, that this is an annual festival of the I^gvedic people, for the return 
of which, every heart is eager. It imposes no restrictions on age. People, 


1. Nil. IX. U, 18 ; AnSS, Vol. 11, pp. 789, 793. 

2, P. 287. 
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adolescent, young and old take keen interest! in it, and seek to satisfy them- 
selves according to their own measures. Elderly people meet with their rela- 
tives and kinsmen and old friends and find joy in being introduced to others. 
Young girls enjoy a latitude on these occasions which they are often denied. 
They are bold now to seek satisfaction in the company of strangers, in meeting 
and conversing with them which fact happily reminds one of the Greek festi- 
vals. Just to be equal to the occasion, they are described as dressing them- 
selves in the most gaudy fashion possible. It is just a remarkable feature 
of the festival that no colour of religion is given to it. 

Now we turn to the Vedic hymns. — 

“ svSdhyo'vi duro devctyantopi grayurathayurdevatdtd \ 
puTVt gigum na mdtard rikme samagruvo na sanume^vonim | | 
“With holy thoughts the pious have thrown opera Doors fain for cha- 
riots^ in the Gods’ assembly. 

“Like two full mother cows who lick their youngling, like maidens for 
the gathering, they adorn them’",® 

sampremte anuvat/i&ya vi^td mmn gacchmti sammarri na yo^dh,"*‘\ 
“ Along the traces of the Wind they hurry, they come to him as dames to 
an assembly.” ° 

We see, therefore, that it is a popular custom with the women, young 
and grown-up, to join such festivities which are chiefly social diversions. 

“ In some of the Himalayan Cis-Sutlej States, even to this day, are held 
similar fairs, notably one at Solon and another at Sipi, where women congre- 
gate in large numbers and enjoy themselves in various ways. At the Sipi 
fair, till very recently, women were arrayed in rows, and exposed for sale and 
knocked down to the highest bidder. The Vedic Samana must have degene- 
rated into these modem institutions ; for while at the former, women both 
young and elderly, were given an opportunity of selecting their husbands, at 
the latter they were sold like goods and chattels and allowed no choice of 
their own. These fairs having degenerated, into varitable slave-marts, the 
enlightened mlers of the States have rightly put them down with a firm hand.”® 

The following hymns, according to Pischel, show that poets and artists 
take part in the ceremonies, their idea being to win fame with regard to their 
poetic skill and instincts. 

“ pra te ndvarri na samane vacasyuvani brahmm^d ydmi savme$u 
dddhrsih \ 

kuvirmo asya vacaso mb&dhisadindramutsam na msunab sicdmahe | | 

1. ^gveda VII. 2. 5. 

2. Fain for chariots : welcoming the approach of the cars in. which the priests 
come to the ceremony.— Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 4 fn. 

3. Op. cit. p. 4. 

4. Bgveda X. 168. 2. ' 

5. Griffith’s translation, Vol. II, p. 600. 

6. A. C. Das in his Rgvedtc Culture, pp. 233-23^ 

7. ^gveda II. 16. 7. 
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“ I, bold by prayer, come near thee in thy sacred rites, thee like a saving 
ship, thee shouting in the war. 

“ Verily he will hear and mark this word of ours ; he will pour Indra 
forth as ’twere a spring of wealth 

" esa prainena vayasa pundnastiro varpdmsi duhiturdadMnaJ}, \ 

vasmalj, garma tnvmuthamapsu hoteva ydti samane^u Tebhan”^ \ | 

“He. purified with ancient vital vigour, pervading all his Daughters' 
forms and figures, 

“ Finding his three-fold refuge in the waters, goes singing, as a priest to 
the assemblies 

In the second hymn quoted above Sayapa explain ‘samana’ as a sacrificial 
ceremony.** Pischel believes that poets assembled on the occasion. The 
priest, reciter of the hymn, we see, goes to the assembly. It is evident that it 
not being out and out any religious ceremony, the presence of the priest for any 
bona fide priestly functions can never be presumed. We may, with reason, 
infer that he goes there with the idea of displaying his poetic faculties. 

It follows from the mention of various amusements connected with the 
Santana, that the area wherein it is held must be spacious. It cannot be 
otherwise ; else how can the archers who enter the arena on such occasions 
fight in a narrow, enclosed space ? Surely a large portion of the area is kept 
reserved for feats of archery where bowmen display their ability and skill 
and win various prizes. 

We see, now, that Pischel is right in thinking that feats of archery form 
a part of the festival. We have seen that Sayai?a^ and Griffith" follow 
Yiaska who explains it as a sangrdma.'^ We note that the word often implies 
a gathering. How are we then to account for the new meaning it assumes ? 
We believe that it is a festival, but the prevalence of mock-fight in the shape 
of tournament of archers gained prominence in later days and in consequence 
of this, that in Post-^tgvedic periods, some have denominated it as a battle, 
which it is only in a partial sense. Another part of the great space for gather- 
ing is reserved for horse-race. 

Courtezans appear on the scene in the midst of the revelries in a different 
part of this extended area, which it is presumed, is implied in the garb of a 
simile in the following hymn : 

“ abhi pravanta samaneva yo^djj, kalydnyah smayamimdso agnim 


1. Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 280. 

2. ggveda IX. 97. 47. . 

3. Griffith’s translation, Vol. 11, p. 363. 

4. yatha hota stuti-dhvaniip kurvan yajnesu yati 

tadvat samanesu samanti karmani dhr§tah pragalbha yantyatreti samaiS 
yajn^ te^u | — D. Lahiri's RV.. VII A^taka, p. 362. 

5. D. Lahiri’s RV., V. Asfaka, p. 66. 

6. Vol. I, p. 646. 

7. Rgveda VI, 75, 3. 5. 

8. Rgveda TV. 58. 8. 
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“Like women at a gathering, fair to look on, and gently smiling, they 
incline to Agni 

According to Roth the hymns — 

2 “ dcaranti samanevc yo<sd mateva putrarri vibhrtdmupasthe"^ and 
“ sam prerate ami vdtasya vi$ta ainam gacchcmti samanarji na yo$dh | 

imply an embrace and we may say, on the strength of the statements of the 
authors of the Vedic Index, that the passages present a picture of maidenliood 
which resembles, in many respects, that of the Greek festivals in which maidens 
enjoy a good deal of freedom. 

At the centre of the place allocated for the purpose, fire is lighted. People 
gather round it. Pischel infers that the festival commences at night and 
lasts till morning when the fire is extinguished and the celebrators go to look 
after their own business just at the break of day. 

Below we quote the which is revealed in adoration to U$a : 

“ vi yd sfjati samanatri vyarthinab padaryi na vetyodhatl ”® 

Sayana, we have seen, explains the term as battle. But here in this hymn, 
he takes samana as ® ‘ samlcina}ji ce^tdvantarn purusam ’ and visrjati as prera- 
yati : and following in the footsteps of Sayana thus translates Griffith ‘ She 
sends the busy forth, each man to his pursuit : delay she knows not as she 
springs’.*^ We cannot agree with Sayaiia when he interprets the terms as 
that. He elicits some meaning indeed but at the cost of self-consistency. 
Would it not be better if we take it to mean a festival and visrjati as creating 
and thus take Usa as the creator of the Samana which, according to custom, 
it may be presumed, begins at dawn ? 

“ sarnhotram sma purd narl samcmarp, vdva gacchati | 

“ From olden time, ® the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice”^®. But 
gacchati sma, referring as it does to remote past, should be construed as ‘ used 
to go * and not as ‘ goes So we can presume with due reverence to Sayana 


1. Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 463. 

2. ^gveda VI. 75. 4. 

3. These, meeting like a woman and her lover, bear, mother-like, their child 
upon their bosom. — Griffith’s translation, Vol. I, p. 646. 

4. Pgveda X. 168. 2. 

5. Rgveda I. 48. 6. 

6. yd devoid samanam safniidnam cestdvantam puTUsaifi visrjati prerayati ] 
grkdrdmddi-cestd-kugalan purusdn usahkdlagayandd utthdpya svasva- 
vydpdre prerayatiti prasiddham j 

— D. Lahiri's RV. : Sayana's commentary, I A§taka, p. 2392. 

7. Vol. I, p. 66. 

8. Rgveda X. 86. 10. It also occurs in the Atharva-Veda 20. 126. 10. 

9. The matron goes to feast : Indraiii means that Vri^api assaulted her 
when she was on her way to a festival, which women were accustomed toi attend ; 
and that her rank as Indra’s consort did not preserve her from insult. — Griffith’s 
translation, Vol. II, p. 508fn. 

10. Op. cit. p. 508. 
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that his explanation only serves io confound the plain import. Again the 
word pura in this hymn is significant. It shows on its face that the festival 
must have been quite old by the time the hymn was revealed. 

From the study of the above passages, we may infer that the festival was 
current in the days of Vedic culture and we have every reason to believe that 
it continues to exist even to a much later date. But time modifies its rite to a 
great extent : its scope is restricted. 



VACARAMBHANA 

By 

E. G. CARPANI. Bologna. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, interprete sicuro e dottissimo del Veda, 
ha date recentemente alia luce uno studio esegetico,^ d’incomparabile valore, 
efficacemente I’interpretazione del upani?adico sopra riportato.^ 

Sull’uso di vacarambhana—tQrmim che occorre nella Ch^dogya-Upani$ad 
VI, 1. 4 — 2 ii CooMARASVfAMY, a paier mio, da un’interpretazione poco con- 
sona al pensiero delle antiche Upanisad.^ La sua traduzione Modification 
is a matter of wording, a giving of names to things ” {vacm'ambhm^am vik^o 
namadheyam) , nega evidentemente la pluralitci del mondo affermandone, nello 
stesso tempo, TirrealUi. II ijasso rs^edico X, 125. 8, citato e discusso dal 
CoOMARAStWAMY da un punto vista puramente psicologico. non svHuppa 
efficacemente I’interpretazione del upani^adico sopra riportato.* 

La seguente traduzione mette chiaramente in rilievo il significato dell’intero 
passo : 

“ Come, o cam, mediante un solo blocco d'argilla si pu6 conoscere 
tutto quel che e (fatto) d’argilla, {tutto essendo) una pura distinzione 
verbale,'' una modificazione, un nome, mentre la realtSi ^ una sola, Targilla.'i 
Secondo il nostro eminente indianista Valentino Papesso, “ la indivi- 
duality dei singoli oggetti sta aggrappata unicamente alle parole, h affare di 
parole, non di sostanza : le singole cose non sono essenzialmente distinte, a 
sy, sono solo modifleazioni deH’unica reality, sono, oorriepondentemente, deno- 
minazioni. Le cose non esistono indipendenti dalVunica realty. II passo 
inteso dal Deuesen e da altri differentemente : ‘ La modificazione h un 
appigliarsi alle parole, un nome * ; si avrebbe co^ negata la plurality & 
affermata la irrealta del mondo (Deussen, 60 Up, 154, cir. AUg. Gesk. d, 
Phil I, 11, 40 sg.) : ma non h questo il pensiero delle antiche Upanisad.”® 
II Coomaraswamy si rende perfettamente conto deirimportanza di 
questa breve discussione, e da parte mia spero ohe egli ritoni sull’inter- 
pretazione del passo upani^adico, a favore dell’esegesi vedica. 


1. A. K. Coomaraswamy, Vedic Exemplarism HJAS., I. 44-64. 

2 . yatha sautnya ekena mjt-piridena saruam mrn-mayani vijnalam sydt, vdca- 
drambhati^rh vikdro ndma-dkeyam, mrttikd ity eva satyam. {| II termine ricorre 
andie in VI, 1. 5^ ; 4. 1-4. 

3. Cosi gU indianisti Deussen, Hume, Senart, ed. altri ancora. 

4. ... {vacdrambhianiam vikaro ndtnadkeyam, remiiuscent also of RV. X, 125, 
8, where the Word, Vac, speaks of herself as drambhamdtM bhuvandm ; mambha 
has been defined as “mentsi initiation of acUon"). art. cit., p. 61. 

5. “ un appigliarsi alia parola 

6t V, pAfESSo, Chdndogya-Upani^ad, Bologna, 1937, p. 189i 



A NOTE ON NA STANAN SAMMRSATl 
(Apastamba-srautasOtra VI, 4. 2) 

By 

P. E. DUMONT, Baltimore. 

In a, passage of the Apastamba-^rautasutra, in which the author gives 
the rule for the milking of the cow that must yield the milk for the agnihotra- 
offering, we find the following strange statement : " na stancm sanimrsati." 

According to the dictionaries, sar/i-nijs has the same meaning as the 
simple mrs “ to touch.” Therefore one is at first inclined to translate literally ; 
“He (the man who has to milk the cow) does not touch the teats” ; and 
in fact Caland has translated ; “ Er beriihrt die Zitzen nicht.” But it 
is of course impossible to milk a cow without touching her teats. — “ sarvatM 
sarfimccrSanapriati^edho na yujyate 'sakyatvM " says a commentator.— 
Caland explains the passage by saying ; “ Nachdem durch das Kalb die Milch 
zum Fliessen gebracht ist, beruhrt er nicht, wie im gewohnlichen Treiben, 
mit der befeuchteten Hand, die Zitzen.” — That is : “ After the milk has 
been caused to flow by the calf, one does not touch the teats with the wet 
hand, as is done in ordinary circumstances.” 

This explanation is evidently founded on the commentary of the parallel 
passage of Hiraajyakesin : “ na satfimj&ati : prasavdrthani sodahma pat}ma 
'dho na sainmrsati.” It seems, however, impos-sible to admit that, in the 
text of Apastamba and in the parallel passages of HiraijyakeSin and Baudha- 
yana, the words “ sod akena pdipna" (with the wet hand), the words which, 
according to that interpretation, would express the principal idea of the 
rule, must be understood. 

The source of that passage of Apastamba and of the parallel passages 
of Hiraijyake^in and Baudhayana is surely the following text of the Tai- 

ttiriya-Brahmana ; “ puwau duhyaj jy-e^tkosya j)kiis{hineyasya 

aparau d'uhydt Imiisthasaya kdt}i?thineyasya . . . ; na satfimrsati, pdpava- 
syasasya vydv-[ttyai.” 

In this text, and consequently also in the passages which have this 
text as thedr source, satfi-mrsati, accordingly to etymology, means “ t0‘ touch 
two or more things at the same time,” and there is no question of a wet 
hand. — “ For somebody who is the oldest son of the oldest wife of his fatlier, 
one should milk the two teats in front ; for somebody who is the youngest 
son of the youngest wife of his father, one should milk the two teats behind. 
In order to avoid confusion (in order that one may not make any mistake 
in the due order), one does not touch simultaneously (that is, one does 
not touch more than one teat at a time),” 
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It is true that the commentator of the Taittinya-Brahmaija explains 
satnmr^ti by mmdayati (one crushes, one squeezes) and pdpavasyasa by 
pdpayuktam mstu (bad matter). He says : “ In ordinary life, before milk- 
ing, after the sucking of the calf, for greater stimulation, they squeeze the 
teats (of the cow) with fingers. Here (at the sacrifice) one prohibits that. 
One does not squeeze (the teats), for the exclusion of papavasyasa. The 
pdpavasyasa. is the bad matter obtained by violence done to the teats. In 
order to avoid that, the squeezing of the teats does not take place (there is 
no squeezing of the teats).” But these explanations are of course inadmis- 
sible. Sammrsati does not mean "he squeezes,” and pdpavasyasa does not 
mean "bad matter.” The meaning of pdpavasayasa is well established. 
It means “ confusion ; mixture of bad and good.” For example : " They 
do so lest there should be a confusion of classes, and in order that society 
may be in proper order” (Sat. Br. 5. 4. 4. 19). — “The gods arranged, the 
metres so, as it ought to be, lest there should be a confusion ” (i^t. Br. 1. 
8. 2. 10). — “Now, confusion occurs in that they perform the same 
thing with a better and a worse instrument ; for the ass is worse than 
the horse ; they lead the horse in front to avoid confusion ; therefore the 
worse follows after the better” (Taitt. Samh. 5. 1. 2. 2-3). 

na standn satyimjsati means : “ He dees not touch the teats simulta- 
neously ; he docs not touch more than one teat at a time.” 

In other passages concerning the rules of tlie agnihotra, sammrsati has 
the same meaning. It means:: “He touches at the same time.” For 
example in Apastamba-^rautasutra VI. 8. 4. b. The adhvaryu has drawn 
four or five spoonfuls of milk from the agmhotra-pot, and has poured them 
into the large agnihotra-spoon. Then, gdrhapatye \hastafit pratapya, 
sariimjsati, having wanned his hand at the garhapatya fire, he touches 
simultaneously (the milk contained in the agnihotra-spoon and the agni- 
hotra-pot) . 

The parallel passage of Hirariyakesin has : “ unnltain sthdtlm cd- 
“he touches that which has been drawn and the agnihotra-pot.” 
And the parallel passage of Baudhayana has : “ athai 'te sammrsati ” — 

“then he touches simultaneously the two things” (Baudh. Sr. s. III. 8. 18). 
And the commentator (Baudh. Sr. s. XX. 20) explains ; ‘'uhhayam sammsed 
yac ca sthdlydtfi sruggataip ce 'ti ” — “ he should touch, at the same time, the 
two things, that which stands in the agnihotra-pot and that which is contain- 
ed in the agnihotra-spoon,” 



SVETADVIPA IN PRE-CHRISTIAN CHINA 

By 

OTTO MAENCHEN-HELFEN, Oakland, California 

Ever since A. Weber directed the attention of orientalists and historians 
of religion to the .gvetadvipa-Iegend in the iSantiparvan of the Mahabharata 
the question of its origin has been discussed by a great number of Indianists. 
Weber’s identification of Svetadvipa with Alexandria was not shared by any- 
body else. But that the legend has something to do with Christianity has 
been supported by so many scholars that even Garbe, in 1905 still upholding 
the theory of an Indian origin, sided with the majority in 1914. 

By the arguments brought forth by W. J. Clark^ and Kasten 
R6NNOW2 the question was settled. All the' characteristics of the white 
people living north of Mount Meru have been proved as being purely Indian. 
'‘The points of contacts with Christianity must be rejected” (Ronnow). 

If Indianists had been able to demonstrate that the notion of a pious 
white people far in the north was already known in pre-iChristian times 
much time and acumen could have been spared. Unfortunately this was 
obviously impossible to prove by the data at their disposal. 

This .conclusive proof is furnished by a number of passages from Chinese 
sources. 

The essential features of the legend may be summarized as follows 
(according to Garbe) : The white, brightly shining inhabitants of iSvetadvipa 
are supernatural beings; they have no senses, live without taking food, are 
sweet of scent, and sinless; their luster makes sinful men blind; they adore 
the one invisible god Nlariayana in their hearts by low murmuring of 
prayers and constantly folded hands; they are filled with the highest love for 
him. 

A white people is spoken of by H'OAI-nan-tsu, in the Shan~hm<hing, 
in Lt) PU-WEi’s Lu-shih-ch'tm-cKiu, and in the Lchou-shu. 

Huai-nan-tsu, who died in 122 b.c., in the series of people living “ be- 
yond the (four) seas from Northwest to Southwest” also mentions the White 
People The others are the Longlegged, the Heavenly, the Shu-shen, the Wu, 
the Female People, the Male People the Onelegged, the Onearmed, and the 
Threebodied (chapter 4, lla/b). From this list alone we may suppose that 
this white people is no more real than the rest (whereby we may justly 
exclude the Su-shen). 

In an almost equal enumeration in chapter 7 of. the Shah-hai~ching, 
treating what is “ beyond the seas in the West”, we read : 

1. I AOS 39 (1919), 209-242. 

2. BSOS 5 (1928-1930). 253-284. 
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“ The kingdom of the White People is north of the Lungyu. They have 
a white body and wear their hair open. They have Sheng-huang that look 
like foxes with horns on their back. They ride on them. They reach an 
age of two thousand years.” 

This is not the place to inquire into the relations between Huai-nan-tsu 
and the Shm-kai-cUng.^ 'Whatevet strata in the text of the Shan-hcd-cking 
as handed down to us may be distinguished it is to be remembered that 
it was commented on by Kuo P’o (276-324 a.d.).. Not taking into account 
minor additions and omissions the text was fixed at the latest in the third 
century a.d. 

In the West, too, lives the White People acc. to Shm-hm-ching ch. 16 ; 
in the East, however, acc. to ch. 14. In the latter passage it originated from 
the mythical emperors Ti Tsiin and his son Ti Hung and belongs to the 
clan Hsiao. The chapters 14-17 may, with perfect safety, be considered as 
the latest part of the Shan-hai-ching. Their tendency to connect even the 
fabulous peoples with Chinese emperors and Chinese clans dates them at a 
time when Chinese imperialism claimed the sway of the world and con- 
sidered all nations as subjects, that is after Ch’in Shih Huang-ti. 

The characteristics of the White People in the older chapters of the Shan- 
hai-ching are therefore : white body, possession of Sheng-huang, living in 
the far West, north of the Wu-people. The kingdom of the White People is 
north of the Wu (Huai-nan-tsu, cit.); the Lung-yu live north of the 
Wu {Shan-hai~chvng ch. 7, 5a). 

Sheng-huang . are the tribute given by the White People to king Ch’eng 
according to I-chou-Shu ch. 59, 7a. To whatever part of the p>atched-up 
Wang-hui-chapter this passage has to be assigned is of no importance to 
us. It is quoted by Kuo P'o.^ He identifies the Sheng-huang® with the “ Fly- 
ing Huang”, and that is correct. The Flying Huang appears with other 
fabulous beings when the world is following the Tao, the right way (Huat- 
NAN-TSu ch, 6, 9a) . In the rrign of the virtuous emperor Shun Sheng-huang- 
horses came forth from the ground (Chu-shu-chi~nien, Legge, Skoo-king prol. 
115). Huai-nan-tsO ch. 8, 20b says that in olden times under the reign 
of virtuous rulers the earth produced Sheng-huang, but that nowadays they 
are not seen any longer. 

The White People is therefore a people given to Tao, a pious people. 


3. Asia Major 1 (1924), 564-565. 

4. G. Haloun, Set7 wann kannten die Chinesen die Tocharer. Leipzig 1926., 

p. 116. 

5. I believe that formerly not the sheng-huang but the lung-yu were regarded 
as the riding-animals of the White People. An analyris of the Shan-hai-ching led 
me to the conclusion that the nucleus of the chapters 6 to 9 was a simple enume- 
ration of names of peoples and fabulous beings, later enlarged by descriptions of 
pictures illustrating them and finally presented as a geography. 

Lung-yii “dragon-fish” is, as showm by the variants, the etymologization of a 
non-Chinese name (lung-yii, Ung-yu, ling-kU, pang~yu, pointing to *plung-kmo) 
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And this people is immortal. It reaches immortality by riding on the 
Sheng-huang (cf. Kuo P’o’s commentary to Shan-hai-ching ch. 14, 4b). That 
was the mean by which Huang-ti became a hsien (see the commentary to 
Han-shu, Li-yo-chin 22, 13b). 

In tlie above quoted article (see note 3) I proved the identity of the Wu 
with the Uttarakuru. The Kientree is the Jambu-tree. It yieldes clothes, its 
leaves shine and glisten, its fruits remove all maladies (loc. cit. 572-578). 
The White People lives north off the Kientree acc. to Lu PU-WEi’s (died 235 
B.c.) Lu-shin-cKun-clCiu ch. 13, 4b. 

We have thus in China, in pre-christian times, the white, righteous, 
pious people, north of the World Tree. All essential features of the Sveta- 
dvipa, therefore, are pre-christian. 

I close with references to statements of several ancient authors that, as 
far as I can see, have not been thought of as connected with our subject. 
A CoNRADY^ presumed the White People sipoken of in the Shan-hai-ching 
might be a slight proof of a knowledge of India. It reminded him of Ktesias' 
Pandare and of Megasthenes’ Pandai. Conrady, as Lassen, connected these 
names with pandu, white. If actually these names contain pm^du and if a 
white people be really meant thereby then we understand why the Pandare- 
Pandai are long-lived (annos! ducentos vivere, Plinius, nat. hist. VII 2, 28) 
and most righteous (Nicol. Dam. 145). 


1. ZDMG LX, 345. 


USE OF GUNS AND GUNPOWDER IN INDIA FROM 
A. D. 1400 ONWARDS. 

By 

P. K. CODE, Poona. 

Sir P. C. Ray in his History of Hindu Chemistry''- has collected much 
valuable information about Gunpowder, Saltpetre and the Mineral Acids. In 
connection with the belief entertained in some quarters that the ancient 
Hindus had the knowledge of the art of manufacturing gunpowder he quotes 
a passage from Sukraniti^ or the Elements of Polity of ^ukracarya, contain- 
ing mention of Agnucurna or fire-picwder (gunpowder) and to Ndldstra or 
gun, but concludes by the remarks that “ Sukrarnti is a patch-work in which 
portions of Chapter IV were added sometime after the introduction of gun- 
powder in Indian warfare during the Moslem period.” ^ 


1. Vol. I, Calcutta, 1902, pp. 95-103. 

2. Ed. by Vidyasagara pp. 555-57 verses 201-211. Verse 202 mentions agni- 
cur7}a or gunpowder. Nalastra or gun is mentioned in verses 203, 205, 210. Golah 
{lohamayah) or cannon-ball is mentioned in verses 204, 209, 211, Laghundla or a 
gun with a light barrel is mentioned in v. 204. NUakantha Caturdhara, the com- 
mentator of the Mahabharata (Between 1650-1700 a.d.) refers to naUz in the follow- 
ing passage : — 

•^if^ 5ir§rt^ ” 

This is a description of iron guns. Agneyausadka — agnicun^ = gunpowder 
(Vide Sabhaparvan, v. 21. Chitrashala Edition of the Mahabharata, Poona, 1929, 
p. 17). 

3. " Dr. R. L. Mitra, judging from tlie description of guns alone, concludes 
this portion to be spurious vide Notices of Sanskrit MSS Vol. V, p, 155.’® Vide 
p. 145 of “Chronology of Modem India (a.p. 1494-1894) by James Burgess, Lon- 
don 1913 

“ a. d. 1702 Gunpowder first manufactured at Madras.” Obviously this entry 
refers to the English manufacture of gunpowder at Madras. It would be useful to 
investigate and record references to the manufacture of gunpowder in India earlier 
than A.D. 1702 by either Moslems or Hindus between, say, 1400 and 1702 a.d. 
A Maratha in the employ of Tipu Sultan by name Shivaji Mahadeva has recorded 
some information about Tipu Sultan’s army while at Kalmeri in the province of 
Kopal near Tungabhadra. According to this information Tipu manufactured guns 
for his army and ceased purchasing guns imported by the English. 

( anler. ^ arif . 

^ feqSi— No. 22 (Pub. by 

Parasnis in Jan. 1911.) 

The Peshwas purchased pieces of cannon from the English in December 1759. 
Ramaji Mahadeva was a^ed to purchase these pieces of cannon from the English 
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The above conclusion raises the question about the earliest reference to 
guns and gunpowder as also their use in Indian warfare. About this question 
Dr. P. C. Ray makes the following remarks 

“ The first record of the use of cannon and gunpowder in Indian war- 
fare is in the memoirs of Baber. In 1528 he forced the passage of the 
Ganges near Kanauj with the aid of artillery^ 

Lef us now record some authentic references to the invention and use of 
gunpowder and guns in the European records. According to Encyclopsdia 
Britimnicn^- “ we have authentic information of guns in France in 1338 and 
in Florence in 1326 and that the Oxford MS De Officiis Regum of 1325 gives 
an illustration of a gun.” This information clearly proves that Baber’s use 
of ^ns and gunpowder in 1528 in his Indian warfare is about 200 years after 
tlieir invention in Europe about 1325. 

We are concerned in this paper with the earliest reference to the use of 
guns and gunpowder in the Indian warfare by Moslems or their enemies. 

The Rds states that Mahomood Begurra,' the celebrated Mahom- 

medan king of Gujarat in his fight against the pirates of Bulsar used a force 
consisting of musketeefs and gunners about a.d. 1482.^ He also cemftouaded 
the city of Champaner according to the Muhammadan account of the fall 
of Champaner recorded in the Rds MdldS' 

In the history of the Vijayanagar kings we find references to pyrotechny^ 
in which gunpowder may possibly have been used. 


at Bombay weighing more than 20 seers iPesh, Dafiar Selection, No. 45, p. 101). 

In Pesh. Daft. No. 39. Letter 70 of 6-9-1766 repair to guns and manufacture of 
ammunition is mentioned. 

1. Vide article on early Asiatic fire-weapons by Maj. Gen. R. Maclagan in 
the Jonrn. As. Soc. Bengal. Vol. XLV, pp. 30ff. 

2. Fourteenth Edition, 1929, Vol. II, p. 3. 

3. This book is also known as the Hindoo Annals of the Province of Gujerrat 
by A. D. Forbes, founder of the Forbes Goozerathi Sabha, Bombay. (Bom July 1821 
and died at Poona on 31st August 1865) . 

4. Ibid., p. 283. 

5. Ibid., p. 288. Vide also p. 65 Briggs : Feristha (History of the Rise of 
the Mahomedan Power in India till A.D. 1612) Calcutta, 1910, Vol. IV, p. 65 
Briggs remarks about the use of musketeers in the siege of Champaner as follows 

“This is the first mention of artillery and musketry in the Guzerat history. 
They were probably introduced by the Arabs and Turks from the Red Sea and 
Gulf of Persia,” p. 69. Use of a shell against Raja Beny Ray’s palace in the siege 
of Champaner is mentioned. Briggs’ note on the word shell reads : — 

“ The word is hooka. The use of shells at this early period is remarkable, 
although it is mentioned that the Moslems employed grenadoes in their ships at 
the time the Portuguese reached India.” 

6. The following reference to the use of fireworks at Vijayanagar is noteworthy: 
A.D. 1443. ‘Abdur Razzaq, the ambassador from the Court of Sultan Shah Rukh 
who stayed in Vijayanagar from end of Ai}ril a.d. 1443 till the 6tk of December A.p, 
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In the historical poem Km^thiravmarmardjuvijayani^ composed in a.d. 
1648 we have references to guns {pirangi) carried on carts together with 
thousands of bags of gunpowder taken with the arm/ in the expedition of 
RapaduUakhan against the king of the Kamatak and his feudatories. 

In a work called the Ydvanapanpati-anukr/ima composed by Dalapati- 
raya under his patron Madhavasimha about a.d. 17642 we have the draft 
of a letter to be addressed by the king to the crfiicer in’ charge of the king*s 
artillery called Amlddhyak^a ordering him to make the artillery ready for 
action. This draft as given in the Ydvanaparipafl anukrama makes interesting 
reading and hence may be reproduced from MS No. 409 of 1882-83 in the 
Govt; MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute, Poona ; — 

Folio 10 — 

® 11 

From the above passage we get some Sanskrit equivalents of terms de- 
noting the artillery and its equipment. Yantr^is-dtd is evidently the place or 
building where the guns and their accessories were stored. Gulikmgdra 
Curna means gunpowder and reminds us of the term agnicuri}a mentioned 
in the Sukramti as we have seen above. We further get the terms ustranalikd 
meaning portable guns carried on camel’s back, haymalikd, those carried cm 
horse-back, and gajcmdlikd, those carried on the back of elephant. 

It appears that the term ndtikd had become current since the importa- 
tion of guns into India as we find the usage of the term in the above passage 
from a work of the 18th century. I shall now quote a passage from a 17th 
century poem called Sambhur-djacarita composed by Harikavi alias Bhanu- 


1443 during the reign of Devaraya II mentions the use of pyrotechny in the Mahdna- 
vaml festival (See Elliot. His. of India, IV, pp. 117-118). Perhaps in the pyrotechny 
referred to above gunpowder may have been used. According to Sir P. C. Ray 
{His. of Hindu Chemistry Vol. I. p. 100 f. n. 4). “Saltpetre has been in use from 
time immemorial as the basis of Rocket and other fireworks both in China and 
India.” 

1. §iva-caritra^vrtta Samgraha (Kharida I — Kanadi Vibl^ga). B. I. S. 
Mandal, Poona, 1938, p. 4. The author of the poem Ka^^thiravanarasardjavijayam 
is Govinda Vaidya. He was a resident of Srirangapattan and a court-poet of the 
Mysore kings. He wrote this poem at the instance of Nanjarajendra, the general of 
Kanthlravanarasaraya in the Saka year 1570 (Sarvadhari Samvatsara) = A.D. 1648. 
He was a Smarta Brahmin, well versed in Sanskrit and Kanarese languages. His 
patron, K. Narasaraja ruled from A.D. 1638-1659. 

2. Vide Mr. M. M. Fatkar’s article in IHQ, XIV, No. 1, pp. 153-57. 
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bhatta* in a.d. 1685. The poet describes in the followinfi stanzas of the 
Sambhurajacarita (MS No. 191 of 1875-76) folio 71" the thundering of guns 
on the battle-field, where Sambaji, the son of Shivaji the Great, is shown 
as being surrounded by the army of the enemy 

“ cRf: 


Folio 72b- 


=rf3in'i5[ctreFSF'5f 

ftapt ^ ^ETsr: II II ’ 

’HOT fFf: 11 'S'l II 


Folio 92- 


“ fFft i 

F5R5ri%?:iftcp>i^®ifFcr-iir i 

ig»ite^raFt!35ifFfSrHr(?j%%m 

§3171 II '*>'1 II ” 

Verse 91 quoted above contains a good description of the series of can- 
non-balls {sugolakatati) issuing from the mouths of cannons {nalikdvaktratnl.t 

udgatH) and looking like a row of suns, destroying the army of the 

enemy. 

From the 17th century we shall now go to the 16th century and quote 
a passage from a Sanskrit poem, called the Ra$^rau(lhavtt>ksainahakavyc^ 
composed by a Daksinaiya poet of the name Rudrakavi at the court of the 
Bagalap king Niarayaloa Shah in a.d. 1596. In Chapter XX, v. 52, we have 
the following description of red-hot cannon-balls issuing from the mouths ol 
guns : — 

“ f^cTw^'rlisr i 

5t§# HFSRggeSRWf: 11 II ” 

It appetars from the above verse of a.d. 1596 that the iron cannon-ball 
{dyasagolakail},) with which the gun was charged {nalikdvinihata) contained 
within it sharp arrows (iitasarml}) and stones or gravel {upalaili) . This 
description finds its analogue in Nilakaiijtha Caturdhara’s description of guns 
in the latter part of the 17th century in which he describes guns as machines 
iyantrdifi) made of iron {lohamaydni) and capable of throwing away 
(prakupakani) by the force of gunpowder (agneyau?adhabalma) balls of 
lead (sisfl) bell-metal {kdmsyo) and stones {dr^adgola). 


1. Vide my paper on Hari Kavi, Annals, Vol. XVI pp. 262-291. 

2. Gaikwad Ori, Series, No. . V, Baroda, 1917. 
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A further reference to mlika is found in a work called the AkasaJbhaira- 
vatantra^ which appears to have been composed during the prosperous days 
of the Vijayanagar Empire, most probably before a.d. 1550. In the 60th chap- 
ter of this encyclopedic work the king is advised to worship 32 weapons on 
a particular day. Among these weapons nalika is mentioned as No. 23 : — 

Folio 189 (of B. O. R. I. MS No. 43 of 1925-26). 

“ Trayovimsam nalikastram svastikam tadanantaram.'* 

As Abdul Rasziaq, who visited the Vijayanagar Court in a.d. 1443 mentions 
the use of pyroiechny at the Mahanavami festival, the use of gunpowder 
appears to have been current in the Vijayanagar Empire about the middle of 
the 15th Century and this fact would justify our interpretation that the ex- 
pression “ ndl'ikdstra' ' in the above passage means a gun and nothing else, 
especially in view of the reference to musketeers and gunners about a.d. 1482 
used by Mahmood Begurra in cannonading the city of Champaner. 

In the Deccan also the use of gunpowder appears to have been introduced 
about 10 years earlier than that made in the siege of Champaner in 1482 A.D. 
Mahmud Gawan during his second campaign against Belgam in a.d. 1472 
made use of mines successfully to make a breach in the walls of the fort. 
The account of this campaign^ given to us by Prof. Sherwani on the autho- 
rity of Burhunu-i-ma'dtkir^ and Ferishta*^ reads as follows : — “ Second cam- 
paign ; Belgam — 1472 : The Khwajah informs the King that Parketah of 
Belgiam and the chief of Bankapur want to raise an insurrection and invade 
Goa and offers to lead the ecpedition himself, but His Majesty decides to 
command the expedition in person and orders a vast army to be collected at 
the capital. Immediately when everything is ready he marches direct to 
Belgam, a fortress of great strength, surrounded by a deep moat full of water. 
Besieging the place he orders that the moat should be filled up with rubble 
and wood in order to facilitate the entry of the royal army when time comes ; 
but the Khwajah’s work to that end in the day is frustrated, by the Rai’s 
men during the night as they clear the moat of the rubble under cover of 
darkness. On this the whole strategy is changed and mines are laid under 
the walls of the fort under cover of a new wall erected parallel to the former 


1. In a paper submitted by me to the Kamatak Historical Conference (May 
1938) I have proved that the work called the Ak^abhairavatantra (MS No. 43 of 
1925-26 in the Govt. MSS Library at the B. O. R. Institute) has nothing to do 
with Tantra, but that it is a work dealing with the inner life of the kings of Vijaya- 
nagar in elaborate detail and bearing on all its aspects, civil, religious, political and 
cultural. The original of this copy is in the Tanjore MSS Library. 

2. Vide pp. 2G3ff. of the Journal of Mian History, Madras, Vol. XVI. Article 
by Prof. H. K. Sherwani on Mahmud Gawan*s Campaigns in the Maharashtra.*' 

3. Published by the Persian Texts Society, Hyderabad (Deccan), It con- 
tains a number of diplomatic letters to the kings of Gujarat and Jaunpur as well 
as to the rulers of Turkey, Persia, Hirat etc. 

4. Ferishta's History of India was written at Bijapur in the time of Ibrahim 
Adilshah II, (1579-1626). 
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and as this laying of mines is entirely a new thing in the Deccan, the Rai is 
not aware of the significance of the new walls being created. Anyhow thue 
mines, those from the posts of the Khwajah Yusuf ‘ Adil Khan and Fat-hu‘l- 
iah “ Imadu'lmulk burst open the wall and breaches arc effected.” 

As stated in the above account the laying of mines for bui-sting open 
the walls of forts was a new thing in the Deccan in a.d. 1472. The use of 
mines presumes the importation of gunpowder or its manufacture in India, 
if such manufacture could be proved to have been carried out in the 15th 
century in Gujarat, Deccan and at the Vijayanagar court. 

From A.D. 1472 we now go to a.d. 1406, when guns were available in 
Bengal according to an account of Mahaun, a Chinaman^ who visited Bengal 
at that time and who was attached as an interpreter to the suite of Ch§ng 
Ho, sent by the Chinese Emperor, Yung-lo with a party of 30,000 soldiers in 
a fleet of 62 ships to the various kingdoms of the western Ocean in order to 
show that China was rich and strong. Mahaun describes the language of 
the people as Bengjali and states that Persian also was spoken in Bengal. 
He states that ” not having any tea they offer 'their guests the betel-nut in its 
place.” He further records : “ The mulberry tree and silk worms are found 
there. Silk handkerchiefs and caps embroidered with gold, painted ware, 
basins, cups, steel. Guns, knives and scissors are all to be had there. They 
manufacture a white paper from the bark of a tree, which is smooth and 
glossy like a deer's skin." 

The reference to " Guns ” in the above extract is very important as it 
proves that guns were to be iseen in Bengal about 1406 a.d. when Mahaun 
visited the country. This reference, therefore, takes tlie antiquity of Guns 
in India and consequently of gunpowder upto say 1400 a,d. I shall feel 
grateful if any scholar publishes reference to Guns or gunpowder in Indian 
literature earlier than a.d. 1400. 

I shall now summarize in chronological order the reference to guns, gun- 
powder, mines, etc. recorded by me, in the following lines ; — 

Ewropem References 
A.D. 1325 — ^Picture of a gun in ani Oxford MS. 

A.D. 1326 — Guns in France and Florence. 

Indian References 

A.D. 1406 — ^References to “ guns " in Bengal by Mahaun, a Chinese Inter- 
preter. 


1. Vide JRAS 1895, Mahaun's Account of the Kingdom of Bengala (Bengal) 
by Geo. Philips, pp. 523ff. Cheng Ho was ordered to go cm the expedition in the 
6th month of the year 1405. The party visited Cochin China, Straits and India and 
gave presents to the princes and chiefs. Mahaun has given us an account of 20 
kingdoms visited by the expedition. Mahaim's Travels are just like those of Marco 
Polo, Friar Odoric and Ibn Battuta. Miahami’s book contains also an account of 
Calicut, Ormus, Aden, the Maldives and many other places in the Indian Ocean. 
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A.D. 1443 — “ Pyrotechny at Vijayanagar Court mentioned by Abdur 

Razzaq. 

A.D. 1472 — ^Use of ''mines'' at the siege of Belg^ in the Deccan (for the 
first time) by Mahmud Gawan. 

A.D. 1482 — force of musketeers and gunners at the siege of the fort of 
Champaner by Mahmud Begda. 

A.D. 1528 — Baber’s use of cannon and gunpowder near Kanauj. 

A.D. 1596— iV dlikd — Gun, mentioned by Rudrahavi, the Court-pcet of Niaria- 
yan Shah of Baglan. 

A.D. 1648 — References to guns carried on carts together with bags of gun- 
powder by Govinda Vaidya. 

A.D. 1685 — Hari Kavi’s description of guns ( = ndlika) and gunfire in the 
^ambhurdjacarita. 

A.D. 1764 — Dalapiatiiaya’s Sanskrit draft of a letter to be addressed by a 
king to his analadhyaksa or the offker-in-charge of artillery 
to keep the yantrasdld ready for action. 

I believe the above references would be found sufficiently authentic and 
instructive as they take the antiquity of the use of guns and gunpowder in 
India upto, say, 1400 a.d. I shall be happy to know from veteran researchers 
any references to gum and gunpowder as used in India between a.d. 1300 
and 1400. 

P. S. — Since this article was sent to the press I have been able to note a 
few more references to Guns. These are as follows : — 

(1) Three iron Guns bearing inscriptions and recording the names of 
Famqi Kings Muharik and Adil Sl^. One is dated 1554-5 a.d. while 
another is dated possibly 1589 a.d. (Vide p. 73 of Inscriptions m C. P. and 
Berm by Hira Lal, Nagpur, 1916) Item 102 — Khandwa Gun Inscriptions — 
Item 94 on p .68 — ^Asirgadh Gun Inscriptions ( a bronze gun made at 
Burhanpur in a.d. 1663 and another in a.d. 1664.) 

(2) Barbosa (a.d. 1515) refers to riders of elephants with bows, arrows 
and handguns (Vide p. 259 of History of Gujarat by Commissariat, Vol. I, 
1938). 

(3) The Campubharata of Anantakavi (c. 1500 a.d.) describes gunfire 
as follows (Stabaka III, v. 54 — p. 113 of N. S. Press Ekiition, Bombay, 
1903) 

n hv u ” 

(4) Prof. Ramanayya (Vide p. 129 of Vijayanagar ; Third Dynasty) 
states that the Vijayanagar army was weak in artillery, which comprised a 
corps of musketeers and several cannon. The Mussalmans made use of 
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artillery fully with the help of Turkish gunners trained in European wars. 

(5) Sir E. Denison Ross {Arabic History of Gujowt, 1928) refers to 
guns (p. 220), shot and ball (p. 453), broken gun-carriage (p. 497), five 
hundred brass guns in the army of Gujarat (p. 568), 12000 muskets in 
Gujarat, etc. 

(6) On November 1, 1526 Baber witnessed the casting 0 ‘f a gun by 
Ustad AU Kuli (Vide pp. 343-344 of Meynoirs of Baber by Erskine, London, 
1826). 

(7) In the Rabari Songs of Kathiawar recorded by B. L. Mankad 
p. 66 of Bombay Univ. Jour. VII (New Series) Pt. IV, we find a reference 
to guns in coomection with a marriage party : — 

“ Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bride-groona’s marriage 
party starts from the house of the bride." 

(8) Principal Dr. Balkrishna sometime ago published an article on 
Fire arms in the M-akdbharata ini the Rajaram College Magazine called the 
Rajaramim. Dr. V. S. Sukhthankar has shown to me a reprint of it but I 
have not examined the views of Dr. Balkrishna stated in this article. 

(9) About Saltpetre, vide pp. 66-67 of The Travels of John Albert de 
Mandeho from Persia into East Indies (London, 1669). Sir P. C. Ray 
regards this as the earliest account of Saltpetre on a commercial scale, (vide 
Hmdiu Ckemistry, I, p. 100). Regarding Transport of Saltpetre in India in 
the Seventeenth Century by land and Sea, vide Jour, of Beh. and Orissa 
Res. Sornty, XXV, Pt. I (March, 1939)— article by J. N. Sarkar, Feb. 6th, 
1627— about Rs. 2,500 were exacted from the English factories at Surat as 
taxes on Saltpetre and Sugar conveyed by a caravan. 



AN UNPUBLISHED INDIA OFFICE PLATE OF THE 
VAKATAKA MAHARAJA DEVASENA 

By 

H. N. RANDLE, London. 

It is not known how or when this copper-plate came into the possession 
of the India Office. It is the first plate of a set of which the other plates are 
not forthcoming.! It now measures 9|X 2| inches, and weighs 5 ounces; 
but since a part has been broken away at the ringhole (which is fortunately 
in an unusual position, clear of the inscription, on the proper right edge), 
the plate in its original condition must have been rather longer and heavier. 
The sides are straight, but the intact end has the comers rounded off. There 
is no raised edge or rim. The inscription consists of three lines, engraved 
fairly deeply (so that some characters show slightly on the reverse), and 
on one side only, as is usual in the case of the first (and last) plates of 
Vafcataka grants. The first and last aksaras in the! third line project beyond 
the limit of the first two lines. The inscription ends in the middle of a 
word. The language should have been correct Sanskrit (discounting the 
engraver’s errors). There are two cases of the doubling of consonants after 
r. The script is a typical example of the fully developed box-headed alphabet 
found in most Vakiaitaka plates, as well as in inscriptions of other rulers,— 
for example the Rddhapura (Rithpur) plates of the Maharaja Bhavattavar- 
man (11th regnal year) .2 The box-head ornament is very decorative, but 
quite unessential ; and what is in essence the same script, with or without 
this decoration, was widely diffused. The inscriptions of the Ganga (or 
Gafiga) king (or kings) named Indravarman® of Kalinga, could be turned 

1. There are three recorded Yakafaka copper-plate inscriptions of which the 
first plate is missing : the Patna Museum plate of Pravarasena II (Bhandarkar's 
List of North Indian Inscriptions No. 2095), described in the Journal of the Bihai 
and Orissa Research Society XIV p. 472, and the Indore plates of the same ruler, 
edited by Sushil K. Bose in E. I. xxiv, part ii,— neither of which of course is con- 
nected with the plate here described ; and the Ramfek plate registered in HerA 
Lal's Inscriptions of the C. P. and Bsrar, 2nd ed., (1932), p. 4, No. 5, which is 
unfortunately not described. 

2. Epigraphia Jndica XIX, p. 100. Bhavattavarman's plates are dated from 
Nandivardhana. The Poona Museum plates of the Valrnfaka Queen-Mother Pra- 
bhavatigupta, dated in the 13th year (Bhandarkar’s list, 1703), were issued from 
Nandivardhana. If the same place is referred to in both grants (and curiously 
enough Bhavattavarman’s plates were found together with Prabhavatigupta’s other 
plates, of the 19th year) , the Vakatakas may have taken it from Bhavattavarman, — 
or vice versa. The difference in orthography, Nandi- and Nandivardhana, is clear 
on the facsimiles and has to be noted. On the “ Central Indian ” script and its wide 
affinities see Fleet, G. I. Pp. 3-4 and 18-19. 

3. I. A. XIII pp. 119-,124: E. L 111, pp. 127-130. 
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into typical ‘ Vakiataka ’ character by developing the mdimentary box-heads. 
Samudragupta’s Eran inscription^ and Candragupta II’s Udayagiri inscrip- 
tion 2 have the box-head more or less developed. 

As regards its f-om, the inscription is without the initial (or rather mar- 
ginal) words siddham drslam which are usual in comi>loted Vakiataka grants, 
and which (on what seems the most reasonable interpretation) represent the 
official “ seen and approved." It begins simply with the word SvasiL And 
there is no genealogy. A date would presumably have been given on the later 
plates. Vakiataka inscriptions however give only regnal years ; and there 
were varying estimates of their chronology, until K. B. Pathak's preliminary 
notice in the Indian Antiquary 1912 (p. 214)' of Prabhavatiguptia’s grant of 
the 13th year (later edited by him and K. N. Dikshit, E.L XV, 1919, pp. 39- 
42), settled the matter beyond doubt. She is described in previously known 
Vakiataka grants simply as the daughter of the Mahlarrijiadhiraja Devagupta ; 
and Devagupta was at first identified with the later Gupta of Magadha so 
named. But in her own grants she adds the imperial Gupta genealogy in 
full ; so that the identity of her father Devagupta with Chandragupta 11 is 
placed beyond doubt, and the central point of Vakalaka chronology is thus 
fixed at c. 400 A.D. Devasena, who issues the grant here described, must 
therefore be dated towards the end of the 5th century A.D., in view of the 
established^ Vakiataka genealogy and succession : — 



1. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 18. 

2. Ibid., p. 21. 


3. The geneology down to Pravarasena II is given in his own plates (Chammak, 
18th year, and Siwani 18th year, Gupta Inscriptions Nos. 54-56 ; Dudia, 
23rd year E.I. III, p. 260 ; Patna Museum, incomplete, JBORS. XIV, p. 472 ; 
Tirodi, 23rd year, El. xxii, p. 167; Indore 23rd year, (first plate missing), ibid. 
xxiv, part ii ; Pattan, 27th year ibid, xxiii, p. 81). The grants of his mother Prabha- 
vatigupta give the Gupta but not the Vakafaka genealogy. (Poona Museum, 13tli 
year, El. XV p. 41 ; Poona Museum (^ddhapur), 19tli year, JRASB. XX p. 53 with 
reversed facamiles) . She was regent for her son Divakarasena in the " 13th year " ; 
and Queen-Mother of the reigning monarch Damodarasena-Pravara.sena III] in the 
“ 19th year.” I take it that the latter’s regnal years are counted from the death 
of his father Rudrasena II, although he did not succeed until at least 13 years 
afterwards. In other words six years intervene between these two grants. — 
evidence for Narendrasena and Prthvl§ei3a II is provided by the Balaghat plates of 
the latter, undated {El. IX. p. 267). Vincent Smith overlooked this important 
grant in his article {>JRAS. 1914 p. 3171) Vdkdtdka dynasty of Berar in the fourth 
and fifth centuries A.D., and he therefore (p. 322) enters Narendrasena as "un- 
named son ” of Pravarasena II, and omits Prthvi§epa II. — The evidence for Devasena 
and Harigeija is an Ajanta inscription (Cave XVI. Burgess, Buddhist Cave Temples 
— A. S. W. 1. IV, p. 124) which gives the whole genealogy and many valuable 
histoncal details, but curiously omits Rudrasena II, and '(apparently) either 
Narendrasena or Prthvisena II. The Ghatotkacha Cave inscription of Hasti- 

bhoja {ibid. p. 138) mentions Devasena. — ^The Deotek slab has a “box- 
headed” inscription, partly defaced, which speaks of a dkarmasthana of a king 
Rudrasena at Chikkambari (edited with facsimile by Prof. V. V. Mirashi in 
Proceedinis of the Eighth All-India Oriental Conference 1935, published in 1937, 
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Vindhyasakti 

(1) Pravarasena I, son of the above 

Gautamiputra, son of ( 1 ) . m. the daughter of Bhavanaga Maha- 
raja of the BhS.rasivas 

(2) Rudrasena I, grandson of (1) 

(3) Prthvi§eDa I, son of (2) 

(4) Rudrasena II, son of (3). m. Prabhiavatigupta, daughter of 

CaiiTidragupta II 

(5) Pravarasena II, son of (4) (was reigning at least 27 years after 
his father’s death) 

(6) Narendrasena, son of (5) 

(7) Prthvi§eoa II, son of (6) 

(8) Devasena, son of either (6) or (7) 

(9) Hari§ei)a, son of (8) 

Fragmentary though it is, this inscription, besides being the latest of the 
known Vakafaka land-grants and the only one issued in Devasena’s name, 
contributes at least one interesting and epigraphically new place-name, Vaisya- 
%ulma. 

Earlier grants of the V^atakas^ were issued from Nandivardluma 
(the queen-mother Prabh&vatigupta, as regent); Pramrapura (Pravara II); 
and Padmapura (the incomplete Drug plate) VMsyagulma may have been 
yet another Viak^taka capital. Vdtsy< 2 gulmak<^ occurs twice in lists of 
peoples in Viatsyhyana’s Kdma-^iitra (V. 5, Andhranam . . . Vatsyagulma- 
fean^ . . . Vaidarbhai^am . . . Aparaiitakanlan> . . . Saur^trakanam. V. 6, 
Aparantikan^ . . . Abhlrakaij^ . . . Vatsyagulmak&nSm . . . Vaidar- 
bhafcanSm etc.). If it could be inferred from the present inscription that 
Vatsyagulma becaime the Vakataka capital at about the period of Devasena, 
and that the people then began to be called by the name of the new capital, 
a valuable indication of the upper limit of date (c. 500 a.d.) for the composi- 
tion of the K^a-sutra would be given by this plate. The geograj^cal 
inference from the order in which the Kdma-sutra lists these peoples seems 
merely to confirm what was already clear from the normal find-places of 

pp. 6.13-622). The editor agrees with Cunningham (C. /. 2. Vol. I, 1st ed., p. 28) 
in identifying this king with Rudrasena I. If so, it is the earliest known Vakataka 
inscription. The name of the V^taka Maharaja Prthvisepa [I] occurs in stone 
inscriptions at NaChna {Gupta Inscriptidns p. 233) and Ganj {E. 1. xvii p. 13),— 
both in Bundelkhand. 

1. I exclude grants plainly issued from tlrthas, such as Prabhavatigupta's 
grant from Ramagiri, or vasakas {see following note). As regards Nandivardhana 
see footnote 2. It is perhaps a little unsafe to assume that any of these places 
were capitals. 

2. Edited by Prof. V. V. Mirashi, EJ, xxii, p. 207. The genealogy breaks 
off just before the mention of Rudrasena I. The editor is inclined to assign it to 
PrthvTsepa II, whose Balaghat plates were intended to be issued— they were never 
completed — from his camp {Vasakd) at Vembara. 

3. Bohtlingk and Roth, s. v., refer only tq the Kdmd'SutrG, 
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Vakataka grants, — that they occupied the districts of the Central Provinces 
surrounding Berar on the north and east. 

The present inxription was intended to be issued from VMsyagulma, 
and is addressed to Devasena’s lieges (samiara),^ soldiers (bhatd), officials 
(bkafaka), officers of justice and others {da},i4^iay(tkddi), his sacarm- 
takd^ and nobles (kula-putra) , in the Nahgara-' division (kalaka) in the 
northern region (uttara-mdrga) . They are to be informed tliat he [has 
granted,] to the dharntasvdmin Bhavasv^in, of the iSai.idilya gotra, the 
village Yappajja/ together with .[?] ... 

Transliteration'^ 

Line 1. Svasti Vatsyagulmat VHdatakl^m = mahaiuja-sri-Dcvasenasya 
vacantal[t]“ Uttara-margga- 

Line 2. N'ahgara-katake asmat-sannara-bhata-bhoiaka-daixlanSyakadya[s] 
sacarantaka-kula-praka (-putin) 

Line 3. vaktavya(a) yathai§o’sma(la.)bhi[r] griamah Sa(a)ij(JiIya-sagotrasya 
dharmmasva (a) mina ( o ) Bha vasmamita ( svamino ) Yap- 

paj jas — sa- ... 

[Ends.-] 


1. Sannara here, though intelligible, may be the engraver’s misreading of 
santaka ; since a'smat-s\antaka is a normal commencement to the list of officials 
addressed in Vakataka inscriptions. 

2. I am unable to explain saccrantaka. In formation it seems similar to the 
santaka of Vakataka insaiptions (fot which see Gupta Inscriptions^ p. 241, foot- 
note 10). 

3. The nasal — unless there be other evidence for such nasalization — must pre- 
clude identification with places commencing Nagara-. Fleet {Dynasties of the 
Kanarese districts, p. 281, footnote 3) made the suggestion that in such names 
as Niagarakhanda (a division ‘of the Banavasi province — I. A. XIX p. 144), "the 
first component of the name Nagara, being the. Kanarese genitive plural masculine, 
points distinctly to its denoting the territory of the Naga people." The late Mr. 
K: P. Jayaswal, in his History of India 150 a.d. to 350 a.d. {Lahore 1935) built 
a considerable superstructure on this foundation. 

4. The conjecture that this strange word ( which may be no more than 
another aberration of the engraver) is a village name is however made improbable 
by the portion of the word in the sentence. If it be a village name, sa- may have 
been completed on a following plate into (e.g.) sanidhis so'panidhis ca. But I doubt 
if there ever was a following plate. The absence of the initial or marginal dr^am 
may (as Professor Otto Stein suggests to me) indicate that the engraver's incom- 
petence proved too much for- the Vakataka official, and that the plaits was rejected 
before completion. 

5. Emendations are inserted in round brackets, omitted letters in square 

brackets. The engraver has misread his ' copy ' through likeness of letters in two 
(and ^ perhaps three) cases : prakd for putrd ; Bhavasmamita for ^dmino ; and 
(possibly) sannara- for santaka (see note 1). I suspect that the plate (which does 
not bear the usual marking official approved) was for these reasons rejected. 

6* I supply -t because saritdhi would not have been applied here. 




NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The recently inaugurated Project- for the development of Indie Studies at the 
Library of Congress, Washington, has sponsored an exhibition of Indie -manuscripts 
and paintings from the collections in the United States of America which reveals 
for, the first time in America examples of most of the numerous languages, scripts, 
manuscript materials, and forms found in India, Tibet, Burma, Ceylon, Siam, Java, 
Sumatra, the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula, 

This is a welcome feature which is bound to exercise great influence on the 
future of Indie Studies in the United States. Such exhibitions well conducted in 
our own country will to some extent counteract the apathy of our learned bodies 
towards the purely cultural aspect of Indie Studies. 

Among the Indian languages represented in the Mss. collections are Sanskrit, 
Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Nepali, Oriya, Panjabi, Rajasthani, Tamil and Urdu. 
Pali and Prakrit Mss. are also! fairly represented. Of the dialects of Greater India 
are Bugis, Biirmese, Malay, Mongolian, Siamese and Tibetan in a representative 
collection. Fifteen Rajput Paintings lent by the Heeramaneck Galleries of New 
York City lend charm to the exhibition. 


Horace I. Poleman who recently completed his book on “ A Census of Indie 
Manuscripts in the United States and Canada,*' is in charge of this Exhibition as 
Director of Indid Studies in the newly establi^ed department. We wish this branch 
of the Library of Congress every success. It is to be hoped that such a move in 
the United States synchronises with a greater recognition in India of the importance 
of Indology to cultural and national development by the different Provincial and 
the Central Governments and the States of India. 


Dr. Rajendralial MnRA published in 1880 his Catalogue of Sanskrit Mcmuscripts 
in the Library of His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner under the orders of the 
Government of India. This was surely a forward step in the history of seardi and 
cataloguing of Sanskrit MSS. in India as it brought home to interested scholars the 
importance of the Bikaner MSS. In spite of this catalogue the difficulties in the 
way of the actual study O'f these MSS. by competent scholars were great as no MSS, 
were lent out by the Bikaner Darbar to individual scholars or institutions. In the 
absence of any offidal arrangements to prepare copies of MSS. with the help of a 
regular establishment kept for the purpose all scholars were helpless in satisfying 
their curiosity roused by the above catalogue of Dr. Mitra* It is, however, a 
matter for satisfaction to note that Bikaner Darbar has at last realised their 
responsibility in this matter after about 60 years as will be seen from the following 
Notification of the Prime Minister, Bikaner, dated 10th April, 193& : — 

No. IS.— In order that the public at large may get the benefit of the rare works 
—religious, philosophic and scientific— to be found in the State Sanskrit Library, 
His Highness’ Government have thrown open that Library to Research Scholars all 
over the country. They will be welcome to examine the works contmned in the 
Library (which has been catalogued but not yet printed) with a view to the 
publication of such works as have not yet been printed. 

When such a work is found by the researchist and recommended for pubEcation, 
it will be examined by a Committee formed in consultation wiffi Pancht Madan 
Mohan Malaviya and Mahamahopadhyaya Rao Bahadur Pandit Gauri Shankar 
OjHA. 
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On the Committea agreeing with the opinion of the researchist that the selected 
work is worth being published, the Government will arrange for its publication, at 
its own cost, as a volume of “ The Ganga Oriental Series " for the publication of 
which the Government/ have sanctioned an annual expenditure of Ra. 5,000. 

Scholars who intend to take the advantage of the scheme hereby notified may 
apply for permission to the Director of Education, Bikaner, to work in the Library, 

Should a scholar need an honorarium to ehable him to carry on research he 
should apply tcv the same Authority either during the period or at the end of his 
work. Such applications will be considered but it cannot be promised that every 
such application will be granted. 

We iCtfngratuIate His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner as also the Prime 
Minister for this much needed but overdue reform and trust that proper arrange- 
ments will be made by the Bikaner Darbar for lending out their manuscripts to 
responsible institutions and scholars for horn fide study and research. There are 
already in India numerous responsible institutions interested in these manuscripts 
and it would be advisable to lend out the MSS. to them for the use of sdiolars. This 
method of lending out MSS. has been already adopted with success by many 
learned bodies in India and Europe and w-e recommend it strongly to the Bikaner 
Darbar in the interest of the proper use and care of their valuable MSS. 



THINGS HE WILL NOT HAVE TAUGHT 


By 

Mrs. C. a F. RHYS DAVIDS, Chipstead. 

In a little book recently published : Whet was the original gospel in 
‘ Buddhism ’ ? I have made positive statements as to what are, for me, the 
things that Gotama called the Buddha may, by critically weighed evidence, 
be held to have taught as his essential Message. I have there, incidentally 
or otherwise, rejected certain teachings, now held as orthodox, as neither 
essentially nor in any way his Message. Here, not incidentally but in a 
definite catalogue, I would touch briefly on the chief of the teachings I 
reject as not his. 

There is nothing exertional in world-religions like Buddhism in such 
critical eclectical decisions. With the advance of higher criticism, that is, of 
historical criticism, such decisions will be more definitely come to, more 
freely stated than is now the case. To compare such criticism as has so far 
been made in Christianity with its like in Buddhism were to compare an 
adolescent with a babe. But we can, forestalling the future, see that advance 
in deciding about ‘ things that will and ‘ things that will not have been 
taught ’ by the respective Founders are complicated by the difference in the 
time-interval before the compilation of authentic written scripture, supplanting 
that which had been orally taught only. Believers in the superior reliability 
of a carefully conducted oral transmission may, with a recent writer, point 
to “ the 10,000 variant readings in the New Testament I would set met 
against this the book of the 10.000 Vedic Variants, as, pace the respective 
length of documents, no mean case of pot versus kettle. 

I maintain, that an oral thesaums (with possibly only lists or heads or 
at most an 'argument* written on metal leaves), which is recorded as having 
been set down in writing (no mention made of the language) some 400 years, 
at the shortest reckoning, after the death of the Founder of the religious in- 
stitution adhering to that teaching, is bound to have come thus to a second 
birth in a very* different world of religious values from that of the Founder. 
And therein and thereby to have undergone important editorial changes, neces- 
sarily exceeding those in scriptures where compilation of a Canon has taken 
place in less than half that interval. 

Here is one important result of this difference in interval. In Christianity 
the relatively shorter interval* prevented the Hebraic environment from 
affecting the teaching in the New Testament to the extent to which 
that ‘ affecting * came to change the institutional teaching of later Christia- 


1, Ray Knight ; ‘ Silence as to the ministry of Jesus in early Christian belief ", 
Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1938. 

2. Vedic Variants by Bloomfield and Edgerton. 
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nity the doctrine namely of sacrificial expiation. We are able to catch the 
reminiscences of the life and ministry of the Founder before they had, under 
the hand of time and changing values, become relatively much altered. That 
which, in Christianity is reminiscence handed down unwritten during a few 
generations, has in Buddhism become almost purely legendary cult. Time 
and changing values have been much longer at work. The Man, loyal friend 
and helper of man, has become a superman, object of awe and worship. The 
monastic cult grown great has superposed its own outlook, on life as ‘ ill on 
the original message which sought to expand and safeguard the teaching of 
Immanence current in its day. The analytic cult of the new psychology has 
seen, in the Man who “ is That ”, just body and mind. The protest against 
Brahmin ritual has come to include protest against all, evm the central 
Brahmin teaching. It was in this environment that the Pali Canon was built 
up, was finally closed, was finally written down. It is hardly strange that 
in it we find much, very much more of which we can plead : tliis and that 
he will not have taught, than we can find in the Christian Gospels. 

For all that I am not complacently expecting agreement with my ‘Nets’, 
any more than with my positive statements as to what Gotama iSakyamuni 
did teach. I would only, while yet for brief space the light (such as it is 
of earth is with me, have both Ayes and Noes clearly set down, so that I be 
judged by what I have said and not (as has happened before) by what I 
have not said, 

I sum my ‘ Nots ’ up under ten things he will not have taught to man 
about man, and one thing he will not have taught about himself. (I could 
add others.) 

He will not have taught that 

1 the man, the very man : self, spirit, soul, puru^a is not real. 

2 the very man is but a compound of bodily and mental parts or states. 

3 man was to trust in, depend upon his present, actual self as lamp 

and refuge. 

4 dhamma had value and reality as code or body of teaching only. 

5 his teaching was mainly about ‘ ill namely, old age, illness, death. 

6 craving as such was to be stopped. 

7 ‘ leaving the world ’ was a higher life than living ‘ in ’ the world. 

8 causation had religious value as stopping, not as bringing about. 

9 man’s religious concern was mainly with life here and now. 

10 man’s ultimate goal was waning out as man. Finally— 

11 he will not have taught about himself that he was omniscient or out- 
standingly ‘Buddha’ (awakened, wise). 

These ten, with the 11th are ranked by PEnaySnists (or, if they prefer 
it TheravSdins) as either central tenets, or as important. And it is expressly 
claimed, by record, or tradition, or both, that “the Buddha taught them' . 

I will briefly dismiss the last first. We have, in the Second Collection, 
a categorical repudiation of being omniscient ascribed to (jotama. A man 
asks : “ I have heard it said that you are alFknowing, all-seeing” and en- 
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larges on this. The answer is: “This witness is not true; it imputes to me 
what is false, untrue.”^ His reply could be supported by such admissions in 
the Canon, that he hesitates whether he can profitably teach men or not; that 
he, seeking former teachers, is informed from the unseen that they are 
decea^d; that, being asked whence he had knowledge of this or that matter, 
he is made to say: “A deva told me”. It is added (significant addendum) : 
“And I knew it of myself”. Again, where he is once recorded as saying: 
“Think of me as ‘buddha’, brahmin” and in the following verse : “hence 
am I buddha,” the context demands, as I have pointed out, that the needed 
word is, not buddha, but suddha: purified.^ I have also elsewhere shown, 
that, in the records of the first two councils after his death, at the interval 
of a century between the two, he is not referred to as Buddha . 

I come to the ten * Nots ' concerning his teaching. 

Let us take Nots 1, 2 and 3 : — denial of an entity in human personality ; 
acceptance of him as a body-mind complex only; and that this complex was 
to be its own saviour. These three may be seen and heard as the orthodox 
lEnaySnism of today times without number. But the third is more taught 
now than by the exegesists, it being largely due to European mistranslation 
which has affected Buddhists of the present day. That which is lacking 
in all three assertions is the atmosphere of the religious culture which was 
present about the birth of Gotama’s message. 

When Jesus taught the sonship of every man to a Divine Father, he 
was bringing to the front of his teaching a background concept of the Old 
Testament, of some Apocalyptic literature, of Stoic philosophy. The “ Have 
we not all one father ? Hath not one God created us ? ” of the prophet 
Malachi has many echoes in these teachings, as Paul reminded the Athenians. 
In the same way, when Gotama began his mission by advising men to seek 
thoroughly for the Atma (spirit, self), and ended it by bidding men live as 
having the Atma for their lamp and refuge, he s^ke within the atmo- 
sphere of current religious Immanence, using its phraseology. “ We worship 
Brahman as the Atma” was the accepted teaching, which Gotama sought; 
“not to destroy but to fulfil”. To the extent that man was to choose the 
better, the “middle way” in his life, not once, but at every turn is the 
one item in the teaching that may, at first sight, support the notion of 
self-saving. But to see in this, not, as it is, the esercise of man's will in ihis 
quest, but the winning of the quest itself, is as bad as to confound ‘ conversion ' 
with final attainment. 

Nor is Buddhism in this misoonstrued slogan of self-saving logical. It 
had clearly no such tenet in mind when it set up for the believer the trinity 
of ‘Buddha, Dhamma, Sangha’ as every man's ‘refuge', forgetting that 
the Founder had limited such refuges to two: Atmd, and Dharma — “and 
rio other ”, among the last words ascribed to him. It has not only changed 


1. Majjhima, No. LXXI. 

2. Ahguttara, ii, 30. P. T. S. ed. 
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the first of his two refuges, putting ‘Buddha’ in the place of his ‘AM’, 
it has added a third to the two, namely, Sangha.^ 

Further, Buddhism has committed another logical absurdity about the 
man or self. Because the Second Utterance enjoins that he be not identified 
with either body or mind, it has concluded that therefore ‘he’ does not 
exist. As if. as I have said, we were to i>ass over boatswain and purser, 
in seeking the captain, and say: Then there’s no captain. The Founder 
himself is shown recognizing the absurdity. In an overlooked saying, ^ he 
is shown reminding a debater, that you cannot recognize as king-judge one 
who dispose of his subjects’ life and fortunes, and at the same time see 
in him a mere subject. He is a more than they. 

Buddhists cannot have it both ways. Either they are wrong, or their 
scriptures make the Master contradict himself. Nor must wc forget, that 
in their numerical lists of titles of doctrines, the apparently oldest of these 
listss does not mention the title, under its Fives, of the five groups 
{khandhas) into which body and mind came to be divided. Nay, it is 
fairly clear, from another canonical saying, that at one time the ‘ five ’ in- 
cluded the very man, thus; body, three mental functions and the expcriencer 
through these ivhindi^), invisible but very real. 

I have tried to show elsewhere, how we see here the way in which — 
much as with Europe in our own age, — ^the new psychology or proto- 
Safikhya was causing the growing Buddhism to lose touch with the Brahmanic 
teaching of Immanence, and to concentrate, not on the Man, but on his 
instruments. 

In the fourth Not the original place in the teaching of * dhamma/— 
the new foreground detaches itself somewhat from the older background 
of Immanence. But only to this extent. Gotama, in speaking of man as 
longing for the Great ‘ Atm& declares himself a worshipper of ‘ dhamma 
This word was no new term in his day, but it corresponded rather to the 
concept of propriety in conduct: the Vhat is done, is not done’. He saw 
in it the higher force, the more dynamic ethic, of what mght to be, or not 
to be done. He virtually equated it with the oMary&min of the Upani?ads, 
the ‘Conscience’ — “ay, that Deitie within my bosome” — of our own time 
and place.'* It was this that he is shown naming as his sole successor, 
not the externalized code of teaching which it became. Nor do I find any- 
thing in HTnayiana justifying a modem tendency to look on dhamma as 
cosmic law, a tendency possibly due(?) to the newer attention that is being 
given to Mahlayana. Dhamma is only rightly rendered as ‘ law ' in the sense 
of conscience as a ‘law unto one’s self’. Early Buddhist poetry calls it 
a man’s ‘best of wayfarers’.® The seeing in the word a Leibnitzian monad 

1. The gloss about the Sangha is obvious in the Ahguttara, 

2. Majjhima, No. 35, version ii, 21. P. T. S. ed. 

3. Ahguttara iii, Paheakanipata. 

4. Shakespeare, The Tempest, 

5. Theragatkd, ver. 303 — 6. 
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is a metaphysical emergence a thousand years later than the day of Gotama. 
Midway between those two dates we find it, in the Pali books, as applied 
to religion in general: thus “what is this dhammc by which your disciples, 
being comfo-rted, see in man’s inclination the basis of the godly life ? As 
if the word had come to stand for religion with the growth of men's seeing 
in religion a mockery were it not Mived*. 

In numbers five to ten we see certain emphasis due to the steady 
growth of monasticism, beginning in Gotama’s day and gaining strength 
so much that it transformed that earlier background into his own back-and- 
foregroiund. If we, to get truth through sympathy, assume the monastic 
ideal that life as layman is “the low thing” so-called in Buddhist scrip- 
ture of life as leading even at its best to material welfare here and an 
otherwise material welfare hereafter, with no term set to recurrence of 
death — if we then create a teacher of the ideal that a distaste for, and re- 
nunciation of life, as we know it, is best, we shall then be able to accept 
these six Nots as very much what we should expect such a teacher to say. 
We should not, with the former, be seeking, more than most laymen.” 
Not if he were a iChristian monastic ! Why ? Because in th^ Indian 
teacher’s case, two conditions would bend him in another direction. He 
would not, with the former, be seeking, more than nrost laymen, “ a better 
country, that is an heavenly.”® He would be bent aside by the rupture 
with Brahmanic Immanence and by the new psychology. 'All living, the 
‘ heavenly ’ too, would be to him ‘ ill’ {dukkha). He was not out to “ seek 
another country”. He was out so to live as hereafter no more to experience 
being bom, living, dying ‘ in ’ or of any world, but to win to an indescribable 
state, indescribable save that it was one of “supreme happiness”. To do 
that he would have in a way to be a happy ‘ man ’ ; but in so far as he 
identified ‘ man ’ with mere body and mind, there must be an outgrowing of 
such manhood. For this, nirvana, the new, the later summum bonum, was 
truly a waning out, attainable only when the age-long wayfaring in many 
lives, many worlds was consummated. But the Christian monk would cheer- 
fully look forward to further wayfaring m that “better country”. 

But he would have this notion of ‘ ill ’ better conceived than was the 
case of the Buddhist monk. He would make little of bodily and psycho- 
logical ‘ill’ : old age, illness, mental worry, dying, birth. For him ‘ ill ’ 
would spell mainly or solely the spiritual Less which he sought to improve 
in a spiritual More. For the Buddhist monk, it was the former'^class of ills 
which are avowedly called dukhha. Spiritual dis-ease does find mention, but 
rarely. He sang : — 

Like forest fires behold them drawing nigh ; 

Death and disease, decay, dread trinity.® 


1. Digha, iii, 40. 

2. Ep. Hebrews, xi, 16. 

3. Theragatkd, ver. 447-50. 
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And when he did conceive in verse his notion of happier conditions re- 
warding moral effort here, it is mainly a physical betterment that he de- 
scribes.^ There is, it is true, the negative "no ’fear, no grief” of the Islamic 
paradise, but added well-being is not worthily made out as spiritual. In the 
only passage I know, where a happier liereafter is made a replica of a 
sincerely religious life here, the Master is made to describe it as just a 
happy "suchness” of the latter.® 

But that, here and now, the monk-life implied, as such, a higher stage 
in preparation is emphatically rejected in the Master’s saying, that for him 
a man had worth not in being a monk rather than a layman, but solely m 
better conduct.^ 

Monastidsm, again, went far in obliterating the emphasis in the (much- 
edited) First Utterance on man as wilier, as chooser. Not only in the sub- 
stitution of a superman for the * Wayfarer’ therein, but also in the condemn- 
ation of will or desire as * thirst *, usually translated as * craving Now for 
the ‘man’, ‘everyman’, there is nothing in will, under any name for it, 
that he can aford to wipe out. Where would man as constructive creature 
be had he exdsed all will having a strong coefficient of feeling, namely, 
yearning, longing, craving ? But the monk, walking ‘ in the world yet net 
of it’, has found it often needful to cool off desire or efferent will; at least 
the Buddhist monk with his curtailed outlook certainly did so. Note, on 
the other hand the persistence in the refrain urging to ever further effort : 
" thus and thus must ye train yourselves ” ; this and that stiU remains further 
to be done ” fine calls upon will as desire to attain. And so illogical is it 
to see, in the teacher of these, the man who could call any term for " desire 
to attain, to accomplish” the necessary precedent of ‘i//’, that I cannot 
see botli calls and condemnation as truly his. 

Nor can I accept as his the formula known as Arising by Causatioa* 
His long mission may have permitted formulas to be drafted in his lifetime. 
But this one, wherein the natural course of man’s life is shown as so many 
conditions of ‘ ill ’ and that done, is but a one-sided application of the cur- 
rent interest in man’s inner causal uniformities. It is unworthy to stand 
alone® as illustrating the more general statement of causal law : Given this, 
that follows; stop this and that is stopped. How did not monasticism 
weaken Buddhism by this decapitation ! 

Finally, we have in number 9 perhaps the most tragic result of the 
darkened monastic outlook; — its dread namdy of a protraction of life; 
its oMiversicm of the great symbol of man’s progress, the Whedi of his be- 
coming, into a mere Ixion-rotation of sameness. Forgotten are the canonical 
sayings calling the Master’s goal or aim in religion one that is of the Bey<md 

1. Cl. e.g. The Vimamsfvatku, 

2. Mdjhima, No. LXVIII. 

3. Anguttara, i, 69. 

4. Pa^kcOrsamuppdda. 

5. The one bright exc^on does but end sadly, Saniyutta, ii, 30. P. T. S, ed. 
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{samparayika) . Forgotten the description of the Way, not as an inadequate 
‘ eightfold ^ string of qualities, but as solely “ leading to the Beyond/’^ So that 
we can even hear yooing Ceylon say : “ He taught us about life here, and left 
the next world to take care of itsdf.” What a monstrous description of his 
teaching, who is said to have found ** sheer happiness in converse with good 
men of other worlds, who was sought after to give news of lost ones gone 
before, who bade disciples look forward to a happiness hereafter within their 
power to win ! 

This is but a hasty exposition of certain things which both scripture 
and our own unprejudiced judgment tell us the founder of a great world- 
religion did not teach, nay, could not have taught. Historical criticism has 
not yet duly verted itself to show, that things put into his mouth are largely, 
even mainly, the work of compilation from older materials affected by the 
editors holding, under the long pressure of certain influences, different values 
from those of his day. If we set that historic figure in its due place and 
time, we can see that, to be what he was, not one of those things will he 
have tonight. They are all of the Less in man’s nature, life, destiny. There 
is no evidence that he judged his age had been rating these as too much in a 
More. If anywhere he checked the uplift in a More of the current Imman- 
ence, it was in his reticence concerning the Most. Man was being tau^t 
to call himself the 'Most’. Gotama saw him as, at best, in a More, and 
taught the More there lay before him to become. 


1. Sutta-nipata. ver. 1130. 



AN UNNOTICED PRAKRIT IDIOM 

By 

VITTORE PISANT Rome 

On p. 110 ff. o'f her beautiful book on Prakrit grammarians {Les gram- 
mairiens praknts, Paris 1938) Mrs, NiTTl-DOLCi collects the additions made 
by the “ oriental grammarians ”, in regard to conjugation, to the rules already 
given by their older colleagues. Many of these additions are of remarkable 
importance: so the one represented by Markaijdeya’s rule VI, 35 and 
accordingly to Mrs. Nitti-Dolci (p. Ill) not returning elsewhere, which runs 
as follows: — 

jjo jjdhi ca tindfji vd 

Translation of Mrs. Nitti-Dolci “(Les ddsinenccs) -jjo et -jjdki i^euvent 
§tre employees h la place de toute desinence verbalc.” 

I am not able to find this statement in Pischel’s Grammatik der Prakrit- 
Sprachm; probably it remained unnoticed by this author, owing to the bad 
conditions of the MSS. used by him, cp. Grammatik p. 43 §40. 

What is the linguistic meaning of Miarkaijdciya’s rule ? And before all, 
which are the endings named by him ? -jjdhi is, as known, one of the end- 
ings O'f the second person of singular optative ; -jjo contains also evidently the 

characteristic of optative, the final vowel is on the contrary enigmatic. I 
am inclined to think that -jjo stays before voiced consonant for -jja-li, that 
is the nominative of singular of a declined -jjn; MSrkapdeya is not consistent 
in declining or not the grammatical endings which he speaks about, and so f.i. 
he has in our sutra an undeclined -jjdhi, where as in sutra 32 we read 
m-adhyarm hit ekdeah. But, before examining the value of -jja, let us 
consider the best identified -jjdhi. 

It is at first sight significative, that of the different endings of 2. sg. opt. : 
-i/csi, -jjahi, -jjasu, -jja taught by PiscHEL, op, cit„ p. 325 §459, only -jjdhi, 
(of which -jjahi is only a secondary variant) can stay for all verbal desinences ; 
the -jjahi namely which adds to the optative suffix -jjd- the old ending of 2-sg. 
imperative -U (Pischel, op, cit„ p. 327 §461). Also -jjasu^ contains an 
imperative ending, -su; only, this -su is a doubtless younger formation made 
from the -si of indicative according to the relation of imperative -tu to 
indicative -ii in the third person (Pischel, op. cit, p. 331 §467), whereas -hi 
is a very old ending, returning not only in Sanskrit {-hi, -dhi), but also 
in other Indo-European languages : Avestic -di, Greek -thi and so on. We 
must conclude, 1. that the use of the forms on -jjdhi for any verbal form is 
a very old one, prior to the establishment of -su as ending of 2. sg. impt. (or 
at least to the icreation of -jjasu and, II. that such a use of -jjdhi is due, 
principally at least, not to the optative suffix, but to the imperative ending. 
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In other words: we have in this use of -jjahi the same fact that I have 
largely considered in my paper Fatj.ini, MMgha e Vimperativo descrittivo 
{Re'fidiccnti della R. Accademia N-azionale dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
vi, ix, p. 246 ff.; reprinted in Pisani, Saggi di lingua e filologia, Rome 1934, 
p. 87 ff.), of the 2. sg. impt. appearing in many languages as substitute for 
every form of finite verb. I must refer to that paper for examples of such 
an idiom out of Indian languages and for an attempt to explicate it ; here 
I will only hint very briefly to the results which I arrived as far as Sanskrit 
is concerned. Panini III, 4, 2-4 teaches : — 

kriycsamabhihdre lot l> 0 'to hisvm vd ca tadhvamoh 1 1 2 1 1 

(Bohtlingk’s translation : Um die Wiederholung einer Handlung auszu- 
driicken wird der Imperativ gebraucht, und zwar die zweite Person sg., die 
auch statt der zweiten PI. stehen kann) ; 

samuccaye 'nyatarasydm 1 1 3 1 1 

(B. : Wenn mehrere Satze auf einander folgen, ist diese Construction nicht 
nothwendig) ; 

yathavidhy am^prayogah purvasmin 1 1 4 1 1 

(B : Das naoh dem imperative hinzugefiigte Verbum richtet sich nach dem 
vorangehenden) ; 

samiMcaye sdmdnyavacanasya 1| 5 || 

(B : Wenn in dem 3, 4, 3 erwahnten Falle verschiedene Verba vorangehen, 
muss in der Folge ein Verbum gesetzt werden, welches alle diese Bedeutungen 
umfasst) . 

According to the commentators, sutra 2 would prescribe locutions as 
lunlhi lunihity evdyatn lundti, respectively imau lunitalj., ime lunanti, aycm 
(dumt, ayaifi lavi$ya,ti, etc. ‘he cuts, they both cut, they cut, he did cut, he 
will, cut, etc. repeatedly', where {ity evam ayam etc. is called the 

anuprayoga; sutra 4 orders that the anuprayoga must be from the same 
root as the imperative ; sutra 5 that, if there are many imperatives from 
different roots, the anuprayoga must be taken from a root including their 
meanings (f.i. odanam bhunksva saktun piba dhandJt khddety evdyam 
abhyavaharati) . In my paper I have shown that the tradition of 
commentators is not completely in accordance with that of the C(mdravrtti 
and, above all, with the use of the sole Indian author by whom such a con- 
struction is employed, viz. Magha, who in his Sisupdlavadha I, 51 says: — 

punni Qvaskanda lunlhi nandcmam musan^a ratnani hardmardhgandh \ 

nigrhya cakre nanmcidvisd vast ya ittham asvasthyam dharmsanTi divah ] \ 

“ He who repeatedly besieged the dty, destroyed the garden, stole the 
jewels, kidnapped the women of the gods, and so fighting with Namuci's fiend 
(India) he, the powerful (Ravaiija), caused night and day the unhappiness 
of the Heavai Here the anuprayoga is cakre asvasthyam, and we don't 
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find the embarrassing and pedantic iiy evdyam (in the Siddhmtakaumudl 
only Hi : ydhi ydhlti ydti), which lias no correspondence in the other languages 
where such a use of the imperative appears again. I concluded therefore 
that the words ity evdyam were dropped into the text of the comment from a 
marginal gloss of a somewhat pedantic grammarian, who would explain in 
this way the logical origin of the imperative formula taught by Paijini : the 
rightful application of P&ijini’s rule must therefore be seen in Magha’s stanza.^ 
According to Bohtlingk, note to III 4, 2, an analogous use of the im- 
perative finds place also in Maratha. Therefore the use of forms with -jjahi 
taught by Markapdeya is proved to come from the -hi of the ending, and not 
only does it find analogies in non-Indiap languages, but inserts itself in 
the Indian tradition. That in the present case -hi is added to the optative 
suffix, may be connected with the narrative value of optative (as in English 
he would say‘= he used to isay, etc.), of which I have given examples (also 
from Sanskrit) in the Indogermanische Forsekmgen L, p. 21 f.; cp. also 
Rivista Indo-Greco-Italica XVI, p. 22 f. with note. Another example is now 
produced by S. M. Katre, NIA. I, p. 536. 

If consequently we must see in these “ omnibus ” forms on -jjdhi 2, sg. 
persons of optative enclosing in themselves the value of narrative optative, 
brought by the suffix, and of “ omnibus ” imperative, brought by the ending, 
the other formation taught by Markaij-d^ya is very easily explained. Accord- 
ing to what has been suggested above, -jjo stands for where the visarga 
is a nominative ending : the proper form ended with -jja, which is arisen 
besides -jjMi according to the doublet -a : -dhi, -ahi in the imperative para- 
digmi : -a '(of the first conjugation) is as old as -dhi, cf. Sanskrit bhara—ydki, 
Greek phere — kly'thi, etc. 


^(1 have also suggested to substitute for the actual reading of sutras 2-4 of 
PSinini the following one : — 

kriyasamuccaye lot, lofo- hisvau vd ca tadhvamau 1| 2 H 
samuccaye yathdvidhy anuprayjOgafi purvasmin || 3 || 

For the reason of suggested changes I beg to see p. 248 f. (89 f.) of iny paper. 
The actual sutra 3 is of course senseless. For a source of errors in the traditional 
text of P^ini cf. now NIA 1, p. 562 f. (S. P. ChAturvedi). 



TERMS IN STATU NASCENDI IN THE BHAGAVADGITA 

By 

BETTY HEIMANN, London. 

The Bhagavad^tia is still today in India a kind of people’s Bible. 
It is well suited for this purpose by its manner of expression completing 
every thought generally with the half-verse, emphasizing once and again a 
few fundamental ideas, using no elaborate scholarly Sanskrit, but popular 
terms so that its diction is concrete and never abstract — all these are means 
to bring the Bhagavad^tn‘ near to the common understanding. On the 
other hand, it can ple^ no less the mind trained by Upanii?adic specula- 
tions and by later systematice. 

Being a kind of transition from the Upanisads to the following philo- 
sophical systems, the Bhagavad^ta contains the terms and concepts around 
which the later philosophical and religious literature circle, but they are 
given in a stage of instructive development, where they are not presupposed 
to be generally known, but still need attributes, i.e. explanations, for being 
fully grasped. 

What is the means of later commentators of systematic texts, e.g. of 
the Nyaya-Uterature, that is to be found in the Bh. G. still in the text 
itself. Just as the early hymns of the Itgveda emphasize the meaning of 
the words applied in repeating, as possible, in the very sentence the verbal 
root from which they are derived, just so explains the Bh. G. its terms 
by putting them together with their root ; in a similar manner commentators 
of later systematical texts prefer to explicate the terms in hand more often 
by adding the verbal forms to which the nouns belong than by providing 
their synonyms. The Bh. G. accordingly uses in the very same verse beside 
the substantive either its verb or — quasi as a form of transition between 
the full verb and noun — the respective participles. 

The concreteness of earlier dynamic language is not lost in the Bh. G, ; 
the past participle, for instance, still stresses the fact that the preceding 
action is finished, while in the later texts this dynamic feeling of Time 
is partly effaced. 

Just as dynamically as the character of Time is felt in the Bh. G. 
are the dynamics of Space ; the prepositions which are added to the simplex 
are carefully and significantly chosen : sam-, vi~, differentiate the verbs 
and their participles in polar directions and prove the simplex, resp. the 
noun, as a kind.' of media vox embracing in this manner the fullness of the 
ambiguity of the word itself. 

The very concreteness, and at the same time vagueness of the term, 
the noun, is enhanced not only by the above-given means, but also by 
another method which is already known from Briahmaaia- and Upani^ad- 
times. One plays on similarity of sound ; roots which are not philologico- 
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gramatically related, but articulated in their essential sounds at the same 
place, i.e. belong to the same phonetical group, are put together within 
one and the same verse to inspire associations not easily to be grasped by 
the Western Sanskritist, for whidi, however, the Indian who knows his Texts 
more by heart and ear than by script, is fully alive. 'Hie so-called ety- 
mological plays on sound of early Indian texts are taken seriously into 
consideration by their original commentators, the Indians. They, with their 
unimpaired capacity of perception, have preserved a keen e;ir for the rasas 
of the dark and the bright, hard and soft sounds and of their impression 
on the hearer. Just so as to ear (and eye) is the Indian fully conscious 
of the inner processes (circulations of breath, blood, gall, etc.). Similarly 
he is attentive, and reacts'” accordingly, to the process of articulation, the 
impression so-to-speak on the place of articulation by the formation of a 
sound. Therefore a word fonned by hard articulation, for instance, produces 
the feeling of relation of this word with a second one similarly articulated. 
This phonetic-psychological association is to be taken into account beside 
the grammatical relation. 

And yet another Indian peculiarity which plays its part in hindering 
a too quick deadening of a noun into a fixed term- -a developmjnt which, 
according to its general “ Weltanschauung,” the West was only too inclined 
to accelerates: in the Bhagavadglta' but also in later systcmatics, the 
Indian has a predilection for sle?as, for interconnection and ambiguity of 
meaning of words., A noun, a term, is once and again in India taken back 
into manifoldness, is never a ' terminus ' in its literal Latin meaning as ‘ end 
in itself.’ A special aim of Indian rhetoric is to insert so many sle^as that 
in one and the same text several different continuous contents can be traced. 
This is an expression of India’s view in general ;and not an accidental and 
artificial play on wordsi and sounds. The West, since the time of the Sophists 
has isolated Man from his natural surroundings, has made him and his 
special gift of reasoning the “ measure of all things ” (cf. about this in 
detail my 'Indian and Western Philosophy, a study in Contrasts’). India, 
on the other hand, has never given up her concept of “ Man as part and 
parcel of the Whole.” Think of the still dominant doctrines of reincarnation 
and karma-theory which are based on this presupposition. In Nature no- 
thing stands isolated ; thus the Indian who is more or less still under the 
sway of his impressive landscape is ever reluctant against unnatural isolation. 
Sieves, interconnection between all things, are so-to-speak conditioned by 
Nature ; nothing stands static and isOiated in itself, but is continuously in 
transition from growth to decay, i.e. varying even in its own conditions. 

This fundamental concept counteracts isolation even in logic and phi- 
lology and is not limited merely to artistic expression of poetry and rhetoric. 
There is a reluctance against isolated and fixed terms and concepts in all 
Indi^ literature. 

After these preliminary remarks we may investigate the terms and 
concepts of the Bhagavadg^ta. As secondary result we may perhaps indirect- 
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ly contribute to the literary problem which R. Garbe and his followers put 
into the foreground of their studies of the Bh. G. Must we take our refuge 
to the hypothesis of different layers in the Bh. G. for explaining the diver- 
gent views implied? Can we distinguish between pantheistic and monothe- 
istic view-points, or may they be combined merely as paramartha — and laukika 
— aspects of one and the same problem^ as the Vedanta-commentaries suggest ? 
Is not perhaps like in the Homeric works the author of the Bhagavad^tia 
(and the Mahabhl^atam), Vyiasa (from vy-as) nothing more than the select- 
ing collector of esoteric and exoteric shades of interpretation of one and 
the same complex of ideas? 

Garbe and most of the scholars devoting their studies to the Bh. G. 
emphasize with good reasons that the concept of God and the expositions of 
bhakti is the essential of the Bh. G. The second main idea is the concept 
of yoga which is indicated as . such among other details by the designation 
of each sin^e book (except the first) as a kind of *yoga' the meaning of 
which we shall try to elucidate later. 

Beside these religious and psychological problems cosmogonic questions 
are treated in the Bh. G. in accordance with Upanisadic and Safikhya-texts. 

As to the theistic problem, it is true that we find in Bh. G. a mixture 
of personal and impersonal aspects of the divine side by side. 

In favour of a predcandnantly personal interpretation it is generally stress- 
ed that throughout the whole Bh. G. God Krsna is personally introduced 
and is speaking in the first person. The Bh. G. is considered the first conti- 
nuous text of bhakti devotion to the personal God Kpsua. Bhakti, however, 
is, as I tried to point out in my “ Studien zur Eigenait indischen Denkens ” 
pp. iii ff and in my Indian and Western Philosophy ” pp. 35 and 73 f ; 
not originally a personal conc^t ; see more about it later on. Even the I-iform 
of the teaching may noit be necessarily taken as predominance of the personal 
theistic idea in the Bh. G, We may interpret it as a poetical form of exposi- 
tion ; I may recall the dialogue-form of demonstration of the Upanisads 
(cf. the frame-tale of the K§. Up. and parts of the Chtand. Up., cf, 4, i5ff, 
where even the sacrificial fire, birds, etc. are introduced as personal speakers) . 
Besides, even the epiphany of Kr?na in Bh. G., hooks 10 and 11, may be 
considered merely a poetical setting. I like to mention that Lucretius, the Latin 
poet and advocate of pure atheism introduces his work “ De Rerum Natura 
byl an epiphany of a God (Goddess). More seriously we have to take into 
account the single sayings of the Bh. G., e.g. 4, 7f. Here God Kpsua is des- 
cribed as a kind of Messiah who whenever dharma, righteousness, is in decay, 
is reincorporated for protection of the good, for destruction of the evil. But 
here, too, we may object that the different amXmas of Vi^uu let appear the 
God, though on a higher, but not on an altogether different level from all 
other beings ; the God, too, is subject to a law of reincarnation. 

The representation of the personal God in His epiphany is— as the terms 
of the context emphasize once and again, and as the name of the 10th book 
expressly states — a divine vi-bhuti ; i.e. dispersion (tji) of the God into diver- 
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gent bhutas is here taught. He manifests himself as manifoldness, as all 
single beings : as ni Kapila : 10, 26 ; as elephant Airxivata, as Veda, 
as metre Glayatri, as the perfect compound Dvandva, in short, as the sub- 
lime example of each category of persons and of things which are indiscri- 
minately introduced. To emphasize plurality, not only all kinds of pheno- 
mena are enumerated, but also in emphatic rei^tition attributes are inserted 
which designate plurality: aneka. , (11, 10): sahasra.,., (11, 12 and 
11, 46) ; bahu..bahu (11, 23) ; anekadha (11, 13) ; nmd-vidhmi (11, 5) ; 
visva. Msva. .{ll, 16); sarvatas. .sarvatas, (13, 14), etc. 

Accordingly, past participles are added which are combined with the 
prefix indicating dispersion : vi ; vy~dpiam (11. 20) ; vy-fitta (11, 24), etc., etc. 
We may not overlook that just this maniformity of the Gcxi is characterized 
as His being the isvara, a personal God, but not the one divine uniqueness, 
(cf. 11, 3 ; 11, 8 ; 11, 9, etc). It is true, that there are in this context also 
some predicates of the deity which can be interpreted as designating a single 
divine personality, but they are remarkably few in number in comparison 
with the above-mentioned attributes of multiplicity. The God is praised, 
too, like in Western monotheism with terms like pitar, father of the world, 
but in the very verse he is called also mother, grandfather and with a neutral 
term the Veda and the pavitram, the magical means of purification. The 
personal designation suhrd, friend, is here and in earlier passages also applied ; 
but e.g. 5, 29 the appellation ' friend ’ is coupled with the term ‘ bhoktar,' 
a term which is familiar as attribute of the neutral brahman in Ka. Up. 
and in the Safikhya for the linga-sarira, the product of Prakrti. 

More definite traces of a divine personality seem to be given where the 
Bh. G. connects the God with the function of bhakti But here, too, we may 
not forget sayings like in Bh. G. 6, 31, where the devotee is taught to venerate 
the God as ekatvam (neutre) . 

Other attributes of the personal God appear to be definitely transferred 
from the Safikhya-teystem. But, then, the God is not identified with the 
pum^a {deus ^oUous) but with the Prakrti, His counterpole (e.g. Bh. G. 7, 5). 
Other devatas besides Kp^ija are significantly mentioned as equally adequate 
aims of bhakti (e.g. 7, 20 ; 7, 21). 

The most frequent attributes of the God in the Bh. G. are the very 
same which are given in the Upani^ads for the impersonal brahman : “ I am 
the origin and final end of the world” (7, 6) ; “everything! is woven into 
me” (7, 7) : “I am the rasa of all things” (7,. 8) ; “I am being and no- 
being, fear and no-fear” (10, 4). He is called '* tapor ^c^lydmsam'” the 
subtle of the subtle things (8, 9), a most characteristic term of the impersonal 
Upani^adic brahman. There remain but a few quotations which, being taken 
isolated, would confirm a predominant personal concept. 

Bh. G. 9, 30 does state that the evil-doer becomes good by mere bhakti 
towards God. But not a pure ethical idea, more magical personal power 
of the God is here described. Bhakti, as we shall explain later on, is a 
magical participation in the sense of * do-ut-des.' It is noteworthy that 
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here, too, just as in the teaching of a personal god in the Nylaya-system, 
there are beside God other dominant principles which are independent from 
His influence. “God does not produce Karma nor the Kanna-phalam ” (5, 
14). Even His own effects are not a free choice of the personal God : “ I 
create once and again driven by the urge {vasa) of prakfti” (9, 8). The 
God produces here qmsi unvoluntarily or compulsorily as in most cosmogo- 
nical tales of the Upanisads (cf. about this my reviews of K. A. Scharbau, 
Di& Idee 4er Schoepjung in der Vedischm Literatur and of I. N. Rawson, 
Katha Upanisad, JRAS. 1936-37) 

As to the concept of bhakti we have to apply all the means of explana- 
tion of a term enumerated in our introduction : variations of the word in 
hand are introduced by either adding its verbal root and (or) respective 
participles of the same root or its meaning is widened by inserting it in 
a tctpwrM^fl-compound and (or) by interconnecting it with a similar-sound- 
ing word in a Ue^a. Throughout the whole Bh. G. the term bhakti itself 
is less frequently used than the more dynamical form of its full verb. “ I 
love {bhajdmi) those who come to me” : 4. 11 ; “they who love me mad- 
bhaktds come to me” : 7, 23 “he who loves {b'kajati) me, moves within 
me” : 6, 31 ; “they love me {bhajanti) and find their support in my 
divine prakrti ” : 9, 13 ; etc., etc.. 

Bhakti is nearer defined by an additional synonymous verb or noun : 
e.g. 13, 11 : “unflinching bhakti towards me by yoga to no other objects. . 
or 9, 14 : “ worshipping (namasymtas) me through bhakti ” . . . . Further- 
more bhakti, re^. the bhakta, is nearer defined by an accusative which shows 
his object of loive” : whatever form (tanu). any bhakta wants to reach with 
sr^addhd . . ” : 7, 21. Other passages explain bhakti by introducing instead 
of the term bhakti the similar concept of attaining a goal, e.g. 16, 20 where 
“not reaching me” (aprdpya) is alternately used; the same occurs in 16, 
23 : “ siddhim (wdpnoti ” is a variation in term, but not in concept, of 
bhakti . . 

The term bhakti is clearly traced back to the full meaning of its verbal 
root bkaj, to participate. In Bh. G. 18, 41 is significantly spoken of pra-vi- 
bhaktmi i.e. the divergent tasks of the different castes ; bkaj is 

still a media vox and not narrowed down to a mere technical term of later 
medieval religion. Besides, there are some passages where bhakti is taken 
in the sense of love in general, but more in that of a kind of affectionate 
union, e.g. 12, 20. On the other hand, there is expressly said that neither the 
bhakta nor the a^bhakta is loved by God because of His impersonal in- 
difference, and the human bhakta, too, shall come to a stage beyond all feeling 
of love and no-love. Furthermore, there are other objects of bhakti beside 
Kr§iia. This, too, emerges the personality of Kisna into a vague pantheism 
and the concept of bhakti is still more ambiguous than in later bhakti-texts. 
Just as in the Brahmajia- and Upani§adic literature through sacrifice, the 
devotee of the Bh. G. attains his aim of divine participation through bhakti. 
K-^Tya. enjoys the oblations of flower and fruit which are offered to him 
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together with- or without-bhakti like tlie devatfis of etirly sacrificial Texts 
their more or less concrete gifts. (9, 22). If we turn back in this connection 
to the above-given quotation of the sinner who becomes a sadhu, somebody 
who stands on the right place through bhakti (9, 30), we may interpret it 
that through bhaj and bhakti in the sense of bhdga mianyabhdk the sinner 
becomes part of the divine being and loses thereby its original evil disposition 
turning to a higher main tendency (karma-blja) which develops in its adequate 
karma-phalam— cl Yogasutras 2, 13 comm. 

Similarly we can try to grasp the idea of Yoga, by psycho-philological 
methods. Philology of Sanskrit witli its far-reaching conclusions is a safer 
means for the understanding of Indian religious concepts than the way through 
questioning by Western psycho-analysis or comparing obscure Tantra-texts. 
The term yoga. too. is in the Bh. G., and even so in the classical Yoga-sUtrcs 
(e.g, Y. S. 2, 1), not an isolated fixed term. The verb from which the noun 
*yoga’ is derived is preferably used instead of the substantive alone, and 
suffixes and prepositions are added for characterizing the ambiguous root in 
positive or negative direction ; sle$as also are applied to elucidate and circum- 
scribe the ambiguous verbal complex. And even if the term ' yoga ’ itself 
is introduced, additional attributes are thought necessary for nearer defini- 
tion. Accordingly, not yoga alone but buddhUyoga and buddhi-yukta is said 
in the Bh. G., e.g. in 2. 510 and 2, 51, or sraddkayd yuktas in 7, 22. In a 
similar manner Yoga-sutra 2, 1, comm, speaks of yoga-yukia and samahita- 
citta. Terms do not easily become fixed and rigid in Hinduistic thought. 

The ambiguious root yuj, to unite, is grasped with its full creative 
meaning. Therefore prepositions like ni and vi are added to the verbal root, 
lesp. to its participles. “Why do you not bind yourself to karma” {m- 
yojay^i ) : Bh. G. 3, 1. “ The one who strives after perfection shall separate 
(vi-yukta) from Mma and (5, 26) ; vi-yuj is here used 

as synonym for vi-gscda. .krodha (5, 28) Yuj is, as we see, here still a 
neutral term : to bind (or unbind). The full verb is used to emphasize 
the meaning implied together with its noun. The “ yogiu yunjlta the dtrmm ” 
(6, 10) or yunjyan the yogin. ” (6, 15) .; y-oga-yuktdtyna’* (6, 29); 
** yogindm yuktatama’" (6, 47); ** yukta, .yogi. (6, 8). It is noteworthy 
that in the Bh. G. the term yuktu is not limited, as in later terminology, to the 
designation of one who renunciates the world, but designates also the one 
who is bound to the world and to its material facts (e.g. ' balM\. .fiiyojita ' : 
3, 36 and ‘ kdmakfpdhu-vi-yukta ’ 5, 26) . Even when connected with a prepo- 
sition which has an intensifying, land not a negating sense, the term yoga 
or the participles of yuj are used in a way opposed to later terminology, 
for instance 3, 36 : “ by what pra-yukta (incited) does man act wrong.” 

The meaning of the root is frequently stressed by the preposition &cm, 
together, e.g. “ buddki-swnyogam " (6, 43) or “ samatvam in yoga” (2, 48). 
About this we shall say more in our exposition of Samatmm later on. Simi- 
larly we may interpret the connection of yoga with the term sam-adhi in 
2, 53, — A transition to the later fixed meaning of yoga we may find in the 
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significance of yukta in 6, 17, where it is taken in o-pposicion to^ ati, extreme, 
in world-neamess and -remoteness : in Bh. G. 6, 16 yukta means moderate 
in food, motion, sleep, etc.. Besides, there are some passages, thou^ few, 
where yukta is already used in the sense of psychological union, concentration. 
Bh. G. 2, 66 speaks of the buddhi and the bkdvmas of the u-yukta which 
lead to no! ianti, no appeasement. Yoga as concentration is taken sometimes 
as synonym for sannyasa or sannySsin, the throwing-together and settling- 
down after all splitting doubts have gone (4, 41). Other verses of the Bh. G. 
explain the condition of the sarniyasin as result of yoga, e.g. Bh. G. 6, 4 and 
5, 6. On the other hand, sannyd&a is a iporelianiinary stage of yoga, when 
the sanmydsa of karma is meant. We see that the concept of yoga and its 
different stages are not definitely fixed in the Bh. G. ; terms are here still in 
statu nascendi. The designation of the different books of the Bh. G., too, 
demonstrate in their amibiguity of meaning that yoga has still a wide scope. 
Yoga in the sense of the definite system and as such distinguished from 
the Sankhya-system! is seen in Bh. G. 2, 39 by some scholars, who do not 
grasp the Bh. G. from our angle of its being a text of transition, but others, 
though not following our leading idea, have already refuted this interpreta- 
tion with good reasons. 

A final word about the connection of the term yoga with widening 
Hesas ; Bh. G. 4, 8, etc. speaks about yoga together with the yugas, the 
different periods of Time, and Bh. G. 11, 12. yugapat, the adverb 
designating temporal interconnection. 

Now let us turn to the concept and term samatvam. It cannot be 
separated from the preposition sam which is once and again anaphorically put 
together with this noun. Samatvam is like all terms and concepts oscillat- 
ing with ambiguity in the Bh. G. It stands either in a context which tends 
to expound the all-embracing divine power or in the sense of the yog&- 
system referring to the psychological function of a bhakta and yiogin. Sam 
is either used to designate extensity or intensity. Thus occurs the term sama 
in all places which deal with the epiphany of the God and His interconnec- 
tion with all beings, “ I am Sama in all bhiitas ” (9, 29) I am the sam- 
uddhartar ” (12, 7) ; “ samam paSyan samavastkitam ” (13, 29) ; “ as the wind 
draws within itself all smells, just so He grasps together all indriyas” (15, 
7 and 8); “He settles down in the heart of all together’^ (15, 15). In true 
Indian interconnection this nearness in space results in indifference in quality. 
‘*1 am sama in all beings, nothing is dear, nothing is repulsive to me” (9, 
29). This is also exactly the presupposition for the yogic concept of indiffer- 
ence. “Through the synopsis (sampasyan) of the world (san-graham) he 
may attain indifference” (3, 19 and 20). “He may become sama in siddhi 
and a-siddhi, i.e. he may attain samatvam in yoga” (2, 48) ; “he shall be 
■sama in good and bad luck” (4, 22). From this basis of thought we have 
to interpret the Buddhist term sam-y-ak, curved together from distracting 
divergency, whidi is generally translated as an abstract logical term. — Just 
as for the God is for the yogin postulated a “sajna-view within the cow. 
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the elephant, the dog and the brahmin” (5, 18). We may put these sayings 
of the Bh. G. together with Srhadaranyaka-upani-sad 1, 3, 22, where the 
atrha in man is regarded as sama with the ant, gnat, etc. Indifference towards 
mud, stone, gold is taught in Bh. G. 14, 24 and 14, 25 beside samatvam 
also its synonymous adjective tulya is used. Thus the yogin and the master- 
yogin, the God, being balanced in themselves, are called kuta-stha (15,16), or the 
God is accordingly designated as ekantika (14, 27) or the yogin is ekakin 
(6, 10) and ekagra (6, 12), i.e. one who is not diverted, but concentrated. 

From this angle let us grasp the full dynamic meaning of the pre- 
position sam. The highest atman is sam-dkita in fortune and misfortune 
(6, 7) and comes through this silence, appeasement, i.e. no-more- 

striving after — or wanting for — ^this and that, cf. the literal meaning of muni 
and mceunam. As long as man is still under the influence of rajas, passion, he 
is a-sama (14, 12). All other expressions of abstention from excess and 
extreme are accordingly also connected with the preposition sam. “ All 
gupas sam~iatttya'' (14, 26). “To throw ('fl:s) together (sat???.) all karmas 
and down (wi) that is to become a smnyasin” (12, 6); "to force together 
(sam-yam) all gates of the body {indriyas) is prescribed in 4, 39. A similar 
concrete concept of same can be found in the prescriptions of the bodily yogic 
exercises : head, neck, etc. must be sama, i.e. in perfect balance ; the eyes, too, 
must be sama, bound to stare at the top of the nose (6, 13) ; in the midst of 
the eye-brows we shall force the vital prana to enter samyak (8, 10); cf. 
the above remark about the Buddhist term sam^k. 

Therefore all smgas, all tendencies in the literal meaning of this term, 
must be avoided : “ in sama-cittatvam one shall be a-sanga, an-abhi!§vanga, 
asakti” (13, 10) — note the play on similar sounds as means of emphasis- 
ing ! In the same manner abhi-sneha, sticking to a thing, is to be refrained 
from. Thus we must get rid of clinging to vUayas, vitgaya-sanga : 2, 62, or 
to the gurias : 3, 29 ; or to external touch : 5, 21 ; or to the fruit of karma ; 
12,, 11 ; or to the enjoyment of kdma \ 16, 16 and 2, 44. In the two last 
quotations the preposition prd, towards, is added to enhance the meaning 
of tendency from which we shall free ourselves. In 4, 42 a 41esa is u^ed to 
stress the meaning : “ with the sword {asi) of asahga one may cut off the 
the root of world-attachment.”— Another example of a false etymologization, 
which is, however, justified as psychological means for attracting attention. 

Another means of pointing out the same idea is given by contrasting 
it with all combinations formed with the opposite preposition vi (cf. above). 

in His epiphany isl ekotvena pfthaktvmia, unity, though m'anifested in 
extended plurality (9, 15). The vi~karas, empirical changes, are but His 
manifestations. The actual world of phenomena is characterized by its 
continuous change. In the very word for * world ’ its definition is implied. 
JAGAT (10, 42 ; 11, 7 ; 11, 45, etc.) is a reduplicated present participle of gd, a 
term for continuous going and changing; just so another term for ‘world* 
bears the same meaning : car-am, the world. India's ways of definition 
are implicit, not explicit. 
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A few words about the verbal root b hu for the dynamic meaning of 
which the Bh. G. provides striking proofs (cf. about bhu my observations 
passim in my books since 1931 and the researches of Mrs. Rhys Davids). 
In the Bh. G. not the perfect yogin, but the yogin in statu nascendi is 
demonstrated and remarkably often the term bhu, becoming, is therefore 
used in this Text. “Become one who is no more attached to the three 
gupas” (2, 45) ; “become one who is balanced” (2, 48) ; “become one 
who does not expect anything more ” (3, 30) ; “ perfection originates from 
karma ” (4,12) ; “ without having dominated beforehand the will one cannot 
become a yogin ” (6, 2) ; “ become one who bears me in his mind ” (9, 34) ; 
“after rajas and tamos having been conquered then sattvam originates” 
(14, 10). In all these places where psychological development is taught 
the term bhu is applied. In the description of cosmogonic and physical 
processes the term bhu is also significantly used : “ From food become 

the beingB, from rain food, from sacrifice rain” (3, 14). The absolute 
form bhutvd is also still dynamically pregnant : “ after having become soma 
I nourished all plants” (15, 13 and 15, 14). Besides, the full dynamic 
meaning of bhu is still alive in the Bh. G. as demonstrated by its frequent 
use of the causative form of bhu, e.g. 16, 17. Even the adverbial form 
bhuyas is still dynamically felt ; it is anaphorically used with other deriva- 
tions from its very root, e.g. Bh. G. 2, 20. 

And yet a hint at another dynamic term which is fully alive in the 
Bh, G. and even so in later logical Nylaya-texts. Vrtti and its verbal form 
vartate is not lowered down to a mere auxiliary verb, no more than bhii’. 
Vrt, Latin vertere, and its compounds are fully dynamical. Pra-vrtti is, as 
our word ' pro-cess ' should still be, a term designating ‘ functioning ’ in 
its different stages of devdopment “ The visayas, the single objects, vi- 
nivartante, i.e., evolve themselves” (2, 59). “The liberation is no-more 
vrtti, that means no-more-retum ” (5, 17) ; “ I know the past, the becom- 
ing and the living beings” {vartammani) : 7, 26 ; “pralqti emanates every- 
thing, jagat vi-pori-vmtate” (9, 10); “the gupas vartante” (14, 23); “the 
asuras do not recognize pra-vrtti** and ni-vrttV' (16, 7) ; but the sattvikas 
do ; 18, 30. 

The term maya I have tried to explain in detail in my “ Indian and West- 
ern Philosophy ” pp. 49ff ; it too is in the Bh.G. in a significant state of deve- 
lopment (cf. 4, 6 ; 7, 14 ; 7, 15 ; 7, 25 : 18, 61). In the epiphany it is 
adequately mentioned as the reality of manifoldness of divergent forms, 
which, though actually pre-existent, is repeated by in an act of display 

of His power. 

And now a final hint at yet another term which is also preserved in the 
Bh. G. in an instructive ambiguity of relationships : I mean the term yajna. 
Just as in the Upanii?ads (cf. Brh. 6, 4, 12 and Clmnd. Up. 5, 5. 1 ff.) ; the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is by far more embracing than in Western re- 
ligions and thoughts. As I have several times pointed out elsewhere, the 
Indian concept of sacrifice is since l^gvedic times the offering of any substance. 
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more or less concrete and can be connected with the bio-ontological law 
of do-ut-des, of cause and effect. In the Bh. G., too, all kinds of sacrifice 
are accepted ; either concrete gifts strengthen {bhdvayanti, resp. bhdvitds : 
3, 12, used like vardhaymti in J^gvedic and Br^hmana-Texts) the devatas. 
The sacrificer is fully justified to expect an adequate counter-gift from his 
object of devotion : action inevitably attracts reaction. There is a striking 
saying in Bh. G. 3, 12 : “ He who enjoys something given to him without 
having given something beforehand, is a thief.” Sacrifice is an exchange of 
gifts and goods and only then it is a correct deal. Sacrifice has its due reaction 
also in cosmic processes in accordance with the fundamental law of macro- 
and micro-cosmic interconnection. "From sacrifice originates rain” (3. U). 
If the intention of the offering is to attain in return no material goods, but 
knowledge, this, too, inevitably is granted as response (4, 23). Indian posi- 
tivism and realism takes it for granted that nothing is to be lost and each 
intention reaches its aim (just so the above-mentioned realization of the 
end of bhakti). Bh. G. enumerates indiscriminately all kinds of sacrifice. 
The biological sacrifice is breathing (4, 29). Material offerings are intermixed 
with the oblations of a psychological nature : tapas and svddhydya are kinds 
of sacrifice : 4, 28. SatnMhi resp. Samyama yoga, is accordingly called a sacri- 
ficial fire in 4, 27. ]nma is the highest form of sacrifice in 4, 33. Invocation, 
ndma, just as jopa is a form of sacrifice : 110, 25, if it is; offered with the 
due rights : 16, 17. The yogin shall not ask for a material fruit, but for a 
higher psychological one through his devoted action ; 2, 47; 17, 12 ; 18, 5. 
But a countergift in one form another is duly expected for the poured-out 
energy of more or less concrete substance. 

And yet another concept of later systematics may be added in its 
embryonal stage in the Bh. G. I speak of the beginning of psychological 
TYPOLOGY in the Bh. G. Different types of sacrificers are distinguished in 
Bh. G. 7, 16. The Sankhya theory of the three guijas is already in the 
Hh. G. developed into a typology of constitutional types according to either 
predominant sattvam, or rajas or txomtas. It is here even more specialized 
than in. the commentary of the Slankhya-k&rikia. A theory of bio-psychological 
constitutions for all different conditions of life is taught in Bh. G. 17, 11-13 
where three kinds of sacrifices, or in Bh. 17, 17-19 where three kinds of ascetic 
exercises are distinguished. Three kinds of mental attitudes in the presenta- 
tions of offerings are enumerated in 17, 20-22 ; three kinds of sraddhds in 
17. 2-4 and, in accordance with the general magical dogma, that man is what 
he eats, three kinds of predilections for certain food are demonstrated with 
regard to the predominance of oae of the three guiijas ; 17, 18-10. Further- 
more, there is distinguished between three kinds of psychological types of 
pravrttis, tendencies in 14, 17 and, transferred into the theological sphere, 
three kinds of aims of salvation are taught in 14, 18, Sinners and saints are 
characterized by their respective prakj-ti, inner disposition, in 9, 12-13 or, 
according to their different aims of asceticism in 17, 5-6 or with regard to 
their eudemonological ends in 16, 3-6. Here, too, the Bh. G. has not stiffened. 
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fixed terms and concepts, but varies the theories, if necessary, from one 
moment to the other. In one place the Bh. G. distinguishes between three 
different types of purusas : the transitory of the physical man, the 
eternal within man and a third and highest type who is indifferent 
towards worldly happenings : 15, 16-18. But when Kp^pa shall be 

shown as near to man in His epiphany, the tripartition is reduced 
to dipartition, Kr^iiai himself is hhoktar in 13, 15 The avyaktam» 
too, is occasionally viewed under a double aspect ; an estra-and an 
intra-mundane avyaktam is mentioned in 8, 20 ; an interesting contrast to the 
official Sahkhya-theory. 

Now a last glance at the concepts of atman in the Bh. G. Here, too, 
the Bh. G. has remarkable wideness and provides us with a transitory stage 


from orthodox Upanisadic view towards a lat^ Ic^cal use of this term. The 

atman is most frequently dealt with in the Upani^adic manner as the ‘essential* 

in all beings. “ To conquer the atman, through the atman, i.e., to dominate the 
atman of desire by the higher meditative knowing atman” is taught in 6, 
10. ” When the lower atman is suppressed, the para-atman develops ” : 6, 7. 
Thus the purified atman in man becomes the divine iatman in general or the 
atman of Kma (mahatman : 7, 19). On the other hand, mahatmas 
in 9, 13 are men, while in 11, 12 only Kpsqa is worthy of that name. In 
certain passages the atman of the unenlightened is no longer considered exist- 
ing at all (cf. 16, 9). Beside this significant incongruity of the concept while 
being in transition, there are other signs of further development of the iatman- 
concept in the Bh. G. Atman as a kind of mere reflexive pronoun seems to be 
the meaning of passages like 16, 18, where atmor-pcer^dehesu'* is said. Fur- 
ther-more, in 2, 44 — ctma — or dtndka is used as final member of a compound 
as in later logical texts of the Nyayavaiie^kav%. 

Ambiguous as in the Upanisads are in the Bh. G. all terms and 
concepts, not rigidly fixed as in Western systematics. A further study would 
prove that later Indian systematical texts, too, are still reluctant against 
one-sided definite fixations of terms.’- And even when the texts themselves 
have undertaken this last step of hardening terms, then the comimentators 


think it necessary to loosen once more the fixed’ lunit of the terms by reviving 
them in explaining them by their productive verbal root. Indians reluctance 
against any* isolation reveals itself also in her logical attitude of aversion 
against unchangeable definitions. In India the fundamental elements of the 
verbal root are still dynamically potent and either one or the other of 
the complex meanings implied, is accentuated according to its context and 
tire momentary needs. Even proper names are not deadened to« one, and 
only one, significance. They are still bearer of vivid functions and as sudi 
can always be replaced by a synonym of either the whole or one part of 
its compound. About this see in detail my “Indische Namenskunde,” 
Festschrift W, Geiger, 1931. 


1. Such a study will shortly be published. 



MINISTERS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By 

B. BHATTACHARYA, Baroda. 

Rightly or -wrongly, writers on Ancient Hindu Polity did not believe as 
much in democracy as we do in modem days. They did not believe in Ab- 
solute Monarchy either, but in a Limited Monarchy, by which the power of 
the Monarch was limited or circumscribed by a Council of Ministers. Through 
this body and with the counsel of ministers regal orders could be transmitted 
for execution. It was considered a good administration where the King and 
the Council were mutually afraid of each other. Examples of conflict between 
the King and his Council are not rare, and sometimes King’s orders were 
annulled by the Council of Ministers. One famous instance is that of the 
K-^atrapa King RudradSman of Junagad who was obliged to repair the dam 
of the Sudarsana Lake from his privy purse at an enormous cost simply be- 
cause the Council of Ministers did not approve of the project. 

Kautilya in his Arthai^stra mentions the scrupulous care with which 
worthy ministers could be secured for the State. The process involves re- 
peated examination of prospective candidates or persoiis already in service for 
a pretty long time by offering them various temptations to test their integrity, 
loyalty, character and ability. The test is described as fourfold and is done 
with the assistance of the Chief Minister and the High Priest. 

The method advocated by Kautilya is not only unique but also interesting, 
and though by now well known, is worth repeating here in brief. The test 
consists in offering temptations or allurements in four different ways, and 
they are called by Dr. Shama Shastri as; (1) religious allurement, (2) 
monetary allurement. (3) love allurement, and (4) allurement under fear. 

In the first case, a Brahmin priest should ’be publicly asked to teach the 
Vedas to an outcaste person. When the priest refuses to do so, he should be 
dismissed. Then the dismissed priest through the medium of spies instigates 
each minister with a view to remove the unrighteous king, and have a new 
king installed. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This 
is called religious allurement. 

Secondly, a Oonmiander in the army should be dismissed from service on 
the ground of having received bribes -(“ condemnable things Shama 
Shastri). The disaffected Commander, through the agency of spies, should 
cleverly incite each minister to murder the king and thereby acquire immense 
wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be considered pure. This is called 
monetary allurement. 

Thirdly, a woman spy in the guise of an ascetic highly esteemed in the 
harem of the king may allure each minister by saying that the queen is 
enamoured of him and that arrangements have been made for his entrance 
into her private chamber. She should also indicate that this will certainly 
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lead to a large acquisition of wealth. If the minister refuses, he should be 
considered pure. This is called love allurement. 

A minister should induce other ministers to join him in a pleasure cruise. 
Apprehensive of danger, the king should put all of them under arrest, and 
deprive them of their rank and wealth. A spy should, thereafter, cleverly 
incite them to remove the king and place another in his stead. If the ministers 
refuse, they are considered pure. This is called the allurement under fear. 

Such tests likewise in a more or less accentuated d^ee could be applied 
to other grades of servants of the State. Those who did not respond to reli- 
gious allurement were considered fit for civil and criminal courts ; those who 
passed the second test were employed in revenue collection and as a Chamber- 
lain ; those passing the third test were kept in charge of i^easure grounds ; 
and finally, those who passed the fourth test were employed for personal work 
of the king. Ministers and others were required to pass through all the tests. 
But there were others who succumbed to either one or all allurements, and 
they were given appointments in mines, timber and elephant forests, and manu- 
factories. 

The qualifications of a minister required by Kaufilya are exacting, and 
our present day ideas do not differ much from his views. A minister should 
belong to a high family, and be influential, well trained in arts, possessed of* 
foresight, wise, of strong memoiy, bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed 
of enthusiasm, dignity and endurance, pure in character, affable, firm in loyal 
devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, strength, health and bravery, free 
from procrastination and ficklemindedness, affectionate and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity. 

Kaufilya asks the king' to ascertain carefully these qualities through differ- 
ent sources instead of believing in them without proper scrutiny. Family and 
position are to be ascertained through reliable persons ; educational qualifica- 
tions from those who are equally qualified ; knowledge, foresight, memory, etc. 
should be tested from successful application in works ; eloquence, skilfulness, 
flashing intelligence through conversation ; endurance and bravery in troubles ; 
purity of life, etc. by frequent association ; conduct, strength, wealth, dignity, 
etc. through intimate friends ; affection and philanthropy by personal experi- 
ence. 

These are in fact, the qualifications of ministers as laid down in Kautilya, 
and in later times also, there was very little to add. The RajamtiprakSsa of 
Mitra Misra cites an elaborate quotation from the Mahfibhiarata describing 
the qualifications of a minister, and as far as I know, covers all the qualifica- 
tions known to the authors of Ancient Hindu Polity. The verses in question 
are quoted below : — 
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TTST^'^ft JRfim (Chowkhamba edition p. 310.) 

“ Oh king ! Have care thy ministers be men 
Well versed in the lore of politics 
And; the application of the gtmas six ; 

Of noble birth, devoted, quit of faults ; 

Good politicians, clever lawyers all ; 

Learned in history, to whom the signs 
Read like an open book ; knowing full well 
What should be done and when, heroic, strong, 

Well born, keen witted, that succeed in all 
They undertake ; well versed in the art 
Of warfare and the strengthening of forts. 

To make them impregnable ; deeply learned 
In Dharma iSastras ; broad of mind and swift 
To mercy ; wise, endowed with foresight and, 

The wit to circumvent all future ills 

And strength to face the present and subdue it ; 

Divining well the motives of their foes 
Their friends and indifferent kings alike ; 

That act not without purpose well defined, 

Can guard their secrets, and like rocks are firm, 

Strictly religious, generous and immune 
From all temptations ; in a word, are strong 
And fit, like patient cows, to bear 
The burden of the State upon their backs.’* 

In olden days when there were no colleges and universities conferring 
degrees, capable men had to be selected with scmpulous care, and responsible 
work could then be entrusted to them;. Even in modem days, degrees do 
not have much value in the selection of very high officers like Ministers and 
even heads of departments. Once a person is selected after the tests pres- 
cribed in accordance with the precepts of the j^ti (S5stra, they were respected 
even by the king who rarely disregarded their advice. With reference to the 
Purohita or the Chief Minister, Kautilya says that the king should follow 
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him “ as a student his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his master.” 
The same principle applies to others of high rank. 

I mention this fact in order to contrast this position with that obtained 
in later times, when a complete reversal of relations took place. This will be 
evident from a passage which is cited from a later work, namely, the Miana- 
sollasa of the Western G^ukya King Some^vara, who wrote the work in a.d. 
1131. There it is said that there are three kinds of kings. The king who is 
absolute is the best, the king whose kingdom is under the dual control of the 
king and the minister is of the second variety, and the king who is controlled 
by his ministers is the worst. 

The nature of administration can be understood from the manner in 
which the Minister talks to persons coming to him on business : The Minis- 
ter says that the Raj is entirely in his control and the Raja follows him ; 
and that there is none who can oppose him in his actions.^ This at once settles 
the fact that such a king belongs to the third class. 

In a second class State the Minister talks in this strain : “ Whatever re- 
commendations I have sent up to the King he is bound to approve.”® Here 
dual authority is indicated, and, therefore, it is a second class State. 

The Minister talks in an entirely different strain in a first class State. 
“ I am without power, and I cannot do anything without the express order 
of my Master.”'^ The King whose Minister talks in this manner decidedly 
belongs to the first class. 

Many more interesting references on this fascinating subject can be collect- 
ed but I hope this' short article will at least indicate the vicissitudes through 
which our ancient ministers passed, and maintained their dignified existence. 
An attempt has also been made to indicate how through the ages the minister 
who was originally one of the limbs of the State and a genuine hdper and 
well wisher, in the earliest times, passed on to the position of a dignified 
officer even before the Muhammadans invaded this country. 
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THE PLACE OF THE KRTYAKALPATARU IN 
DHARMASASTRA LITERATURE 


By 

BHABATOSH BHATTACHARYA, Bhatpara. 


Sulapaiji and Raghunandana are the two nibandhakfiras whose works are 
the guiding authorities in the social and religious life of a modern Bengali 
Hindu. These two authors have quoted many times in their treatises a work 
called Kalpataru. Srikrishna Tarkalafikara, the eighteenth century commen- 
tator of Sulparji’s Srdddhaviveka,'- while interpreting the word “ Kalpataru^" 
occurring in the second page of the book, was at a loss to find out whether it 
meant a work or an author, in which latter case he suggested the supply of the 
word aha (has said) to make the meaning clear.^ Capdesvara, Vacaspati Miira 
and Vardhamlana are the three prominent writers of dharmasastra who flour- 
ished in Mithilia in the 14th and 15th centuries of the Christian era. The 
Krtyarotmkara^ of Capde^vara in its 24th‘ and 25th“ introductory verses 
explicitly says that this Krtyaratndkara (lit. ‘ocean of duties’,) free from 
defects, holding the KMpavrk^a (lit. wish-fulfilling tree), Kamadhem (lit 
wish-fulfiHing cow) and pdrijata (lit. celestial tree) in appropriate places, 
teeming with quotations from Vippu, Vyasa and others, and filled with nectar, 
has been prepared by Capde^vara, who is conversant with the Smrtis and niga- 
mas ; and that the experienced master of Polity (meaning the author Capde^- 
vara) has considered all the subjects in which nothing has been said by the 
Kdmad'hemi, nothing good has been conferred by the KalpatarUj and no scent 
of which has been held by the PB/rijala. The body of the work KTtyceratwkan 
contains twenty-one quotations from the Kalpataru and three from Laksmi- 
dhara, who, as we shall see later on, is the author of the Kalpataru. The 
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quotations from the Kamadhenu and the P-anjdta are two and ten in number 
respectively. In the Grhasthar’atndkar^a,^ another work of Caridesvara, Kalpa- 
taru has been quoted six times, Kalpatarukma (i.e. the author of the Kalpa- 
taru) twice and Laksmadhara eleven times. In the Vivddaratnakara,^ a third 
work of Caijdesvara, Kalpataru has been quoted eleven times, Kalp/xtarukma 
once and Lak^nudhara six times. V&caspati Misra's Ttrtha£ii>itdmarj.u^ a 
fifteenth century nibandha of Mithila, in its second introductory verse, ^ says 
that having carefully perused the KrtyakalpadTunia, Pdrijdta, Ratndkaro. and 
other words and after having bowed down to Madhusudana (i.e. the god 
Vi§iju), Vacaspati has prepared his work on Pilgrimages. Vacaspati further 
says in his introductx>ry verse® to Gaydvidhi on p. 268 of the Titth^intd-mani 
that after having seen the Vdyavya (i.e. V dyupurdi^a) , Gdrutmata (i.e. 
Garudopurd^a,) and Kalpavrksa (i.e. Kclpataru), having discussed in the light 
of tire Shastric reasoning and having bowed down to the Adigadadhara (a form 
of Vi§nu), Vacaspati is laying down the procedure of the holy place of the 
Fathers (i.e. Gaya). In this Tvtikacintmnayp., Kalpatmu has been quoted 
four times and Kalpatarukdra twice. The Dandaviveka^ is the only published 
work of Vardhamiana, another fifteenth century nibandhakara of Mithila. Its 
third concluding verse^ says that the author consulted the Kalpataru, Kama- 
dhenu, Haldyudha, Dharmako'^a, Smrtisdra, Krtyasdgara, Ratndkara, Pdrijdia, 
the two Samhitds of Menu and Ydjnavalkya with commentaries, Vyavahdfa- 
tUaka, Pradlpikd and Pradlpa, The quotations from the Kalpataru in the 
Dari4aviveka are forty-one in number and those from Lak?midhara in that 
very work are two. The four published works of Govindananda, a sixteenth 
century nibandhal^a of Bengal, are the Vmakriydhammdi^ Ddnakriyd- 
kaumudt,^ Srdddhakrtydkaumudi^^ and ^uddhikaumudtP^ The first of these 
works quotes Kalpataru thrice, the second work quotes it once, the third work 
quotes it eleven times, and the fourth work only once. The Srdddkakriyd- 
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kauymdl alsa quotes the Kalpatmukara five times. The quotations from the 
Kalpotaru in the twenty-eight works of Raghunandana are too numerous to be 
counted here. 

A MS. of Krtyakalpataru of Laksmidhara, consisting of twelve Kdt^das 
(or sections), has been noticed in flie Udaipur Durbar Library (Peterson’s 
First Report, 1883) and is the most complete MS, at present known. It 
has lliOS folios. Mr. Kane, the author of the History of Dharmasastrap- 
consulted some kmdas of this MS. in Udaipur and identified^ it to be 
nothing but the Kdpataru, or the Kalpavrha or the KTtyakalspadruma, quoted 
by later nibandhakaras. The work originally consisted of fourteen ka^4as as 
can be gathered from the quotations in later authors, of which twelve are 
now forthcoming. The author, Lakgmidhara, was the minister for peace and 
war of king Govindacandra of Kanouj, who reigned from 1114 to 1156, and 
so the former must have flourished during that period, i.e. the first half of 
the twelfth century. But copies of his work became scarce, in Bengal even 
in the .18th century as is evident from the ludicrous remark of Srilq:^, 
quoted above, because of the wholesale incorporation of its contents in later 
works. The Oriental Institute of Baroda has secured the Udaipur MS. in 
1934 and entrusted Principal Rangaswami Iyengar of Benares with the editing 
of this old, rare and important Smrti work. The copious quotations of Can^d- 
esvara, Viacaspati, Vardhamlana, Sulapipi, Govindananda and Raghunandana, 
who flourished in Bengal or Mithiia between the 14th and 16th centuries of 
the Christian era, amply prove the great influence the Krtyakalpataru exercised 
over the Bengal and Mithila Schools of Hindu Religious Law. But the 
quality of its importance cannot be properly estimated and the quantity of 
indebtedness of the later authors cannot be properly verified until this monu- 
mental Smirti work is finally released from the press. 


1. Vol. L, Poona, 1930. 

2. P. 315, History oj Bharmasdstra. 



THE SO-CALLED KASHMIR RECENSION OF THE 
BHAGAVAD-GITA 
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CONTENTS 
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2. Kashinirian Variants : their Number, Paras 4 — 7 

3. The Value of Kashmirian Additions, Para 8 

4. Kashmirian Omissions, Paras 9 — 10 

5. Intrinsic Value of Kashmirian Variants : Sdirader's Arguments Examined, 

Paras. 11-12 

6. Additional Arguments against Schrader, Para 13 

7. Conclusion, Paras 14 — 15 

8. Appendix 1, with two Supplements 

9. Appendix 2 

10. Appendix 3 

11. Appendix 4, A — — C — D 

12. Appendix 5, A — — C — D— E 

13. Appendix 6, A — B — C 

The traditional extent of the Bhagavadgita a& reported by Sarikaracarya 
is just seven hundred §lokas or stanzas,^ and the orthodox Indian Commen- 
tators have attempted to make these seven hundred stanzas (neither more 
nor less) yield a self-consistent system of Ethics and Metaphysics. The late 
Professor R. Garbe and his pupil, the late Professor Rudolf Otto, essayed 
to prove the inherent impossibility of such an attempt by drawing attention to 
the composite nature of the present BhagavadgUd. Garm: postulated two 
disparate strata in the Poem. : Otto was not content with anything less than 
eight or ten of them ; but neither has, in my opinion, succeeded in proving 
that the Gita in its present form is incapable of being understood as a whole 
which may allow for the original divergent thought-phrases (when established 
as such) , and yet transcend diem all in a higher philosophical synthesis.^ 

2. Another German savant. Professor F. Otto Schrader of Kiel, has 
attempted to attack the authenticity of the traditional extent of the Bhagavad- 
gttd from a somewhat different point of view. Schrader tries to to show ^ that 
the text of the Poem to which the Gdtabha^ya of i§ahkaracarya gave currency 

1. Introduction to the Gitabhdsya — 

2. I have examined Garbe’s arguments in detail in my Basu Mdlik Lectures, 
1929, Part I, pp. 91-100 ; and those of R. Orro in an essay entitled Miscarriage of 
Attempted Stratification of the Bhagavadgltd, 1937. 

3. The Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavadgita, Stuttgard, 1930, pp. 1-52, 
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(and consequently the GUdbha^ya itself) was completely unknown in Kash- 
mir upto about 1,000 a.d., some two hundred years after the time of the 
great Bha^yakara ; and to the cogent objection that this would imply the im- 
probable assumption that it required two centuries and more for the fame 
of the great Acarya to reach Kashmir, the home of Sarasvati, Schrader sug- 
gests a reply by questioning the authenticity of the GUdbhd^ya as a genuine 
work of iSahkara. We propose to examine here in details the grounds that 
have led Schrader to postulate a Kashmir Recension of the Bhagavad^ta. 

3. Schrader's thesis is based upon just three authorities : (i) a Lon- 
don Ms. of the Bhagavadglta in Sdradd characters reaching upto viii. 18 only; 

(ii) Abhinavagupta’s commentary known as the Gitdrthasamgraha printed by 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press (First Edition, 1912, Second Edition, 1936) ; and 

(iii) the Ms. of a Commentary, called Sarvatohhadra, by Riajlanaka Riamakavi 
— Schrader names him Rj^akantha — a probable Kashmirian predecessor of 
Abhinavagupta. [I have access to Mss. of this commentary from the Mss. 
Library at the Bhandarkar Institute.] By carefully comparing the text of 
the Gitd given or presupposed by these authorities with the current or the Vul- 
gate texl, it has been found out by Schrader that in 282 places the “ Kash- 
mir Recension” gives readings different from those traditionally accepted. 
Moreover it contains 14 additional stanzas and four half-stanzas unknown to 
the Vulgate, besides omitting three current stanzas (viz. ii. 66, ii. 67 and v. 19j 
and repeating one half-stanza (iii. 35 cd) after xviii. 47 ab. To persons 
brought up in the belief that the text of the Bhagaviad^tS has remained, like 
the Vedas, almost immune from varietas lectionis this would come as a great 
shock, particularly if it is claimed, as Schrader in fact claims, that the earlier 
and hence the authentic did is that preserved by the Kashmir Recension, 
and not the one on which Sankara wrote his Bhd$ya. It is of course not 
claimed that this “ Kashmirian ” Bhagavadgitd, from the purely philosophical 
view-point, differs vitally from the accepted text ; but once Schrader’s thesis 
is accepted as proved, it raises the possibility of other recensions of the Poem 
being current at different times in different parts of India. There is, for in- 
stance, the Gitd as known to Alberuni,^ another as current in Java,^ and a 
third (published by the “Suddha Dharma Mandalam” of Madras) agreeing^ 
with the extent (745 stanzas) given in the “ Gitd-praiasti ” verses read by the 
Vulgate Edition of the Bhi^maparv<m at the beginning of Adhyaya 43, which 
immediately follows the Gitd (25-42). To these we can add, if we choose, the 
various forms of the Bhagavadgitd presupposed by the scores of ” imitation ” 

1. Concerning Alberuni’S Gitd compare Prof. V. P. Limaye's Marathi booklet 
Tilak Maharashtra Vidyapitha Publications, No. 5, Poona, 1929. 

2. Cf. Het Oudjavaanscka Bhl^maparwa, uitgageven door Dr. J. GONDA, Ban- 
doeg, 1936. 

3. Concerning this S.DM. version, first published in 1917, now reissued, 1937, 
compare Schrader : New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, No. 1, pp. 62-68 ; also, S.N. 
Tadpatrikar, Amials, B.O.RJ., Vol. xviii, 1937, pp. 357-360. My own paper on 
the problem of the traditional extent of the Bhagavadgitd appears in the B.O.R.I. 
Annals, Vol. xix, pt. iv, pp. 335-348. 
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Gitas and the Synopses (Samgrahas) of the Gtt4, published and unpublished, 
which offer systems of Ethics and Metaphysics more or less divergent from the 
one generally current. All this, once admitted, would go to discountenance the 
view that the Bhagavudglta had a definite philosophical import and so had 
once constituted an important landmark in the evolution of Indian Philosophy. 
Schrader’s thesis is, it follows, of more far-reaching consequence than would 
appear at first sight, and it has therefore become necessary to submit his 
theory to a detailed and searching investigation. 

4. Being honoured by an invitation to edit the Bhlsmaparvan for the 
Critical Edition of the Mahablmata undertaken by the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute of Poona, I found that it naturally devolved upon me to 
consider the whole problem of the text of the Bhagavadgitd with the help of 
newer material. Collations of over 50 Mss. were available for my use, out 
of which one was a Ms. in ^aradd characters belonging to the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, while at least three others, though written in Devanagari 
characters, showed clear traces of being derived from Kashmirian originals. 
Other Mss. utilised for the edition represented, besides the Vulgate, the Ben- 
gali, the Telugu, the Grantha, and the Malayalam versions. Except for the 
rare Nepalese version (which I am trying to secure), the Ms. material avail- 
able may confidently be said to be of a truly representative character. Even 
for the Kashmir version I had at my disposal ampler Ms. material than was 
available to Schrader. It is therefore necessary that Schrader’s data be 
tested by mine and the results collated together. 

5. Now in the first place it is to be noted that in the 282 places where 
Schrader reports Kashmirian varietas lectionis it is not always the case that 
his three Kashmirian authorities agree ; and in such cases the discrepancies 
are explained as due to the influence of the Vulgate reading. One expects 
that our Kashmirian Mss. would confirm Schrader’s findings, and in a few 
cases they no doubt do so. But is it not rather surprising that in as many 
as 122 places (Vide Appendix 1) the Kashmirian and allied-Kashmirian Mss. 
used for the Critical Edition should not support the variant readings listed 
by Schrader ? None of the other Mss. also, even in a single one of these 
122 cases, registers Schrader’s readings, while in 12 other cases, shown in 
Supplements to Appendix 1, the “ Kashmirian ” readings find only sporadic 
support from solitary Mss. As far at any rate as these (122+12=) 134 
variants are concerned, we would be justified in putting them down as the 
idiosyncrasies of the scribe ; and knowing as we do the ways in which scribes 
make mistakes, conscious as well as unconscious, it follows that normally we 
would not be justified in attaching any exaggerated importance to these cases 
of solitary variations, individually or cumulatively, and raise them to the 
dignity of an independent " Recension We may add that our Sarada Ms., 
for instance, records over 130 cases of such individual variations unknown to 
Schrader’s sources or in fact practically to any other Mss. These will be found 
in Appendix 2. Intrinsically they are of the same nature as the variations in 
Appendix 1. They contain (vide Appendix 6) three extra stanzas, be it 
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noted in passing, and one additional half-stanza. Nor need it be supposed 
that such idiosyncrasies are peculiar to Kashmirian Mss. In Appendix 3 
we give a select list of some seventy-five similar solitary variations recorded 
by some of our other Mss. It is easy to see that most of these variations 
are due to quite normal causes such as the accidental writing of the same 
letter or letters twice, the accidental omission of intervening group of letters 
(or words) owing to the wandering of the scribe’s eye from a similar looking 
earlier group of letters (words) to another similar looking later group, the 
conscious attempt to smooth over an original metrical or grammatical irregular- 
ity, the substitution — metre permitting — of a marginal or an interlinear ex- 
planatory word for the original word in the text, and in the case of a popular 
text like the \Bhagmadpia, (which many scribes might have known by heart), 
the copying from memory rather than from the original before the eye, the 
last case being facilitated by the occurrence of the remembered stanza or part 
of it only a little while ago. In addition there are the longer and more deli- 
berate interpolations due to motives which differ in different cases. Except 
in very exceptional circumstances, i.e., where a given version is very inade- 
quately represented by Mss. or where the current reading of a specific passage 
is hopelessly corrupt or impossible, it would be quite safe to ignore such 
solitary variations altogether. 

6. A Provincial Recension^ of the Bhagavadgitu such as Schrader claims 
for Kashmir should imply that all or nearly all Mss. hailing from that Pro- 
vince through direct or indirect line of scribal transmission exhibit a sufficient 
number of varietas lectimis which (a) are generally common to the group 
and (b) are not to be found, except sporadically, in other groups of Mss. 
belonging to other Provinces. We have now seven “ Kashmirian ” sources 
to deal with® : 1. the London iSaradfi Ms. .used by Schrader (Lb) ; 2. the 
Commentary of Abhinavagupta (Ca) ; 3. the Commentary of Riamakavi (Cr); 
and 4-7. our Mss. which provisionally^ are designated K^, H, and A®. 


1. A “ Version ” should mainly embody modifications happening during the 
course of scribal transmission from a common codex ; and as, ordinarily, the tran- 
scripts are in the same script as the original — except in bi-scriptal border-regions— 
a “ Version ” tends to be Provincial. A “ Recension ” should connote more deli- 
berate and far-reaching alterations in the text, often changing its tone and emphasis. 
Such a Recension transcends the limits of a Script or a Province. This difference 
between these two terms is often ignored. 

2. The edition of R. Jivaram Kaudas, Gondal, 1937, is claimed to have been 
based on a very old Kashmirian Ms. of the Bhagavadgtta, and it adheres to the 

Ka^mirian Recension.” I have not yet examined this Ms. I myself have recently 
chanced upon a new and valuable commentary on the Bhagavadgitd, which also 
follows the same “ Recension ”. These two sources I have purposely ignored here. 

3. The symbols under which Mss. are designated in this paper are the symbols 
used by the collators. The ssonbol G denotes Mss. in Grantha characters, M, in 
Malayalam characters, B in Bengali characters. In other cases the symbols denote 
the provenance of the Mss : thus A denotes Adyar Library, T, Tanjore Library, 
&c. After the Mss. are properly classified they would naturally appear under other 
symbols in the Critical Edition, 
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Schrader designates the consensus of his three sources by the symbol 
'*K,” but that is rather misleading because his Ms. Lb breaks oil after viii. 
18, and because Abhinavagupta passes over many words of the text in silence, 
so that not infrequently “ K denotes only one authority. In Appendix I 
we consider cases where “K” is not practically supported by any of our 
Mss., and' we have to conclude that all these cases, like the cases reported 
in Appendix 2, have no real right to constitute the “ Kashmirian Recension 
This leaves (282 — 134=) 148 pdthabhedas to deal with. From these are to 
be further deducted a total of 41 cases, exhibited in Appendix 4, where the so- 
called Kashmirian Recension is not peculiar to Kashmirian text-tradition, but 
is more widely distributed, so much so that in a few cases I have adopted 
it for the Critical Edition without even the wavy line underneath, and in 
others with the wavy line ; while in quite a number of other cases, although 
neither of the above two procedures was adopted, the rejected Kashmirian read- 
ing received support from such diverse sources as to place it beyond “Provin- 
cialism ” and in a few cases even demand a wavy line below the adopted Vul- 
gate reading. This leaves a remainder of a little over one hundred cases that 
are capable of registering their weightage on the side of Schrader's thesis, 
assuming that it can be proved that these “K“ readings are intrinsically 
superior. These a hundred and odd cases are given in Appendix 5, arranged 
in the ascending order of Mss. support. The attention of the reader is parti- 
cularly invited to the “ Remarks ” column in that Appendix, where the in- 
trinsic value of a few readings is discussed. 

7. To those that take the trouble to wade through the mass of evidence 
set forth in the several Appendices to this paper, it will become clear that 
the grounds for constituting a distinct Kashmirian recension of the Bhagavad- 
gitd are not of a very compelling nature, or rather, are not more compelling 
than those for constituting a Bengali or a Malayalam recension of the Poem. 
Even in the matter of the additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as also of the 
omissions), the Kashmirian Recension is not by any means peculiar. This ad- 
ditional (and omitted) material is exhibited in Appendix 6, with indication of 
the support that it has outside Schrader’s sources ; and at the end of the same 
Appendix are shown certain additional stanzas and half-stanzas (as well as 
omissions) unknown to Schrader’s sources that are offered by some of our 
other Mss. including Ms. 6. I did not take the trouble to make this list 
of additions and omissions exhausitive. The fact is that the phenomenon is 
nothing unusual, although it may well be that for some parts of the Epic there 
is more added and omitted matter in groups of Mss. constituting one Pro- 
vincial version than in those constituting another such version. All that that 
can mean is that the Kashmirian archetype from which our existing 
Kashmirian codexes have been derived had certain individual variations, in- 
cluding occasional omissions and additions. This however should be no less true 
of the achetype of the other Provincial versions. In this sense we are not in- 
terested in denying the existence of a Kashmirian version any more than 
that of a Bengali or a Malayalam version. What we demur to is the great 
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antiquity and the exaggerated importance that Schrader claims for it by rais- 
ing it to the status of an authentic recension of the Bhagavadgita unknown to 
because earlier than, the text underlying the Bha$ya of Sahkaracarya. We 
are shortly going to examine Schrader’s proofs for his contention. In the 
meanwhile we can bring the preceding part of our paper to a head by con- 
cluding that— apart from the question of its intrinsic merit— the material to 
be included under this Kashmir “ Recension ” is not as ample as Schrader 
seems to have believed. Over 62 per cent, of it has to be eliminated. 

8. Now as regards the intrinsic merits of the differentiae of the Kash- 
mirian Recension apart from their extent, let us. first consider the omissions 
and additions. The added material (Vide Appendix 6) — as Schrader himself 
will no doubt concede— is generally weak and repetitious. Of positive reasons 
in their favour, so far as I have been able to see, Schrader gives only four. 
The first is expressed by the question (p. 10), “What possible motive could 
there have been for interpolating this solitary Tpsfubh verse (ii. 10a) as the 
beginning of the Lord’s speech,” and of the other verses elsewhere ?— which 
could easily be met by the counter-question, “What possible motive could 
there have been for their omission from the Vulgate ? ” Secondly, as regards 
the specific Tjgtbh verse (ii. 10 a), Schrader seems to suggest for its re- 
tention the reasons that ta Arjuna’s questions in Tpstubh (ii, 5-8) the Lord 
preferred to reply in the same metre by the added verse. This could have 
been said with some justification of the Tpstubh verses xi. 32-34 following 
upon xi. 15-31, or of xi. 47-49 following upon xi. 36-46 ; but in the case be- 
fore us Arjuna’s speech begins with Anuisfubh (ii. 4) and later breaks into 
Tj^tubh, and the Lord can be supposed, under an involuntary imitative im- 
pulse, to have done likewise, thus dispensing with the added Trstubh verse 
right at the opening of the Lord’s reply. Schrader in fact admits that he 
is not in a position to explain the intrusion into the even tenor of the Anusfubh 
verses of the Gitd of the occasional Tpstubh versa as at viii. 9, ix. 20, xv. 2, 
or XV. 15, which would demand far more cogent reasons than what he seems to 
be in a position to give. Thirdly, as regards the added half-stanzas, Schrader 
contents himself by quoting with approval the remark of the commentator 
RBma (p. 49) — 

which is much too general to include or to exclude a given specific case from 
its purview. Lastly, as regards five extra stanzas at iii. 37, which seem un- 
necessarily to lengthen out the BhagavadgUd tirade against Kama and Krodha, 
strangely enough Schrader reads therein a deliberate attempt on the part of 
the author of the Poem to throw out a suggestion of the famous Mara-Buddha 
episode, particularly with the help of the tell-tale epithet chidraprekii. This 
is only on a par with the identification of Duryodhana with the Buddha because 
of the red colour of the chariot-horses, or of Asvatthiaman with Buddhism be- 
cause both were chased out of Bhiaratavarsa, which we used to read in some 
of our early European books. I had imagined that we had outlived the era 
of that kind of scholarship ! 
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9. Turning next to the omissions, we can safely ignore v. 19, because the 
same stanza is restored after vi. 9. Schrader attempts a feeble justification 
for “K” omitting ii. 66-67. It is, as far as the commentators (Ca, Cr) are 
concerned, an argument ex silentio, and its weakness is not overcome by point- 
ing out that the commentators, as careful writers, would not have failed to 
explain the words bhdvand md bhdvay anti. As a matter of fact they have 
committed graver sins of omission than that, as the sequel will show. But, 
apart from that, let us place the omitted lines in their proper context to see 
if the passage can stand without the omitted lines — 

5Rrr^RrirE0T% it \\ 

mm a n 

[ 5Tn% ^ i 

?r ^r*TR3T^: fd: U ^ II 

dWf II a ] 

f^q^tcTIT^ B#?!: I 

ii ii 

It is dear that stanza 66 is a negative statement of the proposition in the 
two preceding stanzas, and conceivably we may do without it. But if stanza 
67 is also omitted, how are we to explain the word “ Tasmdt ” at the beginning 
of stanza .68 ? The argument is : 

Enjoying sense-objects with controlled senses leads to mental serenity, 
which gets rid of pleasure-pain and stabilizes the intellect, ii. 64-65. 

[Without sense-control there can be no stable intellect, without such in- 
^ tellect, no concentration, without concentration, no peace and with- 

out peace no bliss, ii. 66. 

Should the mind be enslaved while the senses are busy with sense-objects, 
that (enslaved mind) sweeps away his intellect like the wind a boat 
in the water, ii. 67] 

Therefore, he whose senses are fully restrained from sense-objects, his 
intellect may be said to be stable, ii. 68, 

It seems to me that in the absence of stanzas 66-67, the introductory “ There- 
fore ” does not get full significance. It amounts to a fact being adduced as 
its own reason. This is however an argument where only a reader reading 
the passage for the first time (which neither Schrader nor myself happen 
to be) can be trusted to form an independent opinion. 

10. There is however some objective evidence that can be brought to 
bear on the issue. A Bengali Ms. {B'^) omits stanzas 59 to 68, both inclu- 
sive. Here evidently the scribe’s eye has wandered from the word “ prati^t- 
Itttd” at the end of stanza 58 to the same word at the end of stanza 68. 
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The ten omitted stanzas were probably written on one side of the folio— 
the numbered side— while the ten preceding stanzas, 49 to 58, were written 
on the unnumbered side, which in sequence comes before the numbered side. 
As the ending line of both the sides of the folio was the identical line ; 

srgifen, 

having copied the unnumbered side from the exemplar, the scribe, through 
an oversight caused by a fortuitous turning over of the folio, failed to copy 
the numbered side and wait on to copy the next folio. Now it so happens 
that the ten stanzas omitted by the Bengali Ms. in question are of the nature 
of a mere amplification of an earlier thought and may safely be omitted with- 
out any loss to the argument. In fact the break caused by this omission would 
be less readily felt than the break caused by the omission of the stanzas 66- 
67 in the middle.— Next, our Kashmirian Ms. omits the whole of stanza 
07 and the first half of stanza 68. Even Schrader would not tolerate the 
omission of these three lines since line 68c(i cannot stand by itself. Here too the 
reason is easy to find. It is again a case of the wandering of the scribe’s 
eye from the initial letters of the line 

t 

to the initial letters of the line 



—a phenomenon by no means uncommon. In the case of birch-bark Mss, 
an accidental pealing off in, the middle of the folio often causes lacuna of 
a few lines which, in subsequent copies, is ordinarily represented by blank 
spaces, while in less careful copies there is a closing up of the lines leading 
to the ignoring of the omitted matter. It may well be that the Ms. used by 
Abhinavagupta or Riamakavi was of this nature. It is worth noting however 
that the Mss. Lb and B do both give the full four stanzas ; only, in the 
latter Ms. the order is 68-69-06-67. This should mean that one of the an- 
cestors of our Ms. iS, perceiving the lacuna caused by the closing up of the 
lines, had copied out the missing stanzas 66-67 on the margin, indicating by 
a crow’s foot {kakapada) where the added portion was to be read. A sub- 
sequent copy, from which our Ms. •§ may have been derived, while restoring 
the marginal matter to the body of the text, may have failed to notice the 
kdkapada or made the addition at the wrong line-number. All these are 
phenomena quite familiar to users of Mss. ; and the rule in all such cases 
is always to find a simpler mechanical reason for omissions and additions, if 
adequate, in preference to the hypothesis of conscious emendations or inter- 
polations, for which motives have to be postulated. 

11. We next pass on to the consideration of the intrinsic value of the 
“Kashmirian” varietas lectionis. For the reasons already given we should have 
been prepared to consider only the variants given in Appendix 5 as truly Kash- 
mirian variants, and should have liked to hear what Schrader had to say 
on the question of their inherent superiority or claim to authenticity. As 
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a matter of fact, however, Schrader gives a list of 37 pS^habhedc^ ^ich, 
in his judgment, should go to prove his thesis concerning the antiquity of 
the Kashmirian, Recension, and unfortunately of them only 14 belong to Ap- 
pendix 5. Beyond these 37 cases which Schrader specifies, the other two 
hundred and forty-five pMhabhedas, (or at any rate a very large nuniber of 
them'), on Schrader’s own admission, are cases where the Vulgate reading is 
the original reading, the “ Kashmiran ” reading being only its accidental cor- 
ruption or emendation. Schrader himself has given some twenty examples 
of these last, but it is evident that they could easily be piled up five or six 
times that number. Nevertheless, even in the face of the admitted inferiority 
of so many of the Kashmirian readings, Schrader essays to establish the 
priority and authenticity of the “ Kashmirian Recension.” The 37 test cases 
must therefore be very strong cases. Let us now examine them, one by one 
on the basis of the arguments set forth on pages 12 to 18 of Schrader's 
booklet. 

— i. 7c: 3T^ g ^ I 

FOR m 

Schrader regards ndyakak as wrong syntactically, and it would be 
so if we must make one sentence of padas cd ; but pada c can well stand 
by itself : “ They are the leaders of my army. I mention them to thee 

&c.” What is far more important, the variant has no support outside 
Schrader’s sources. 

^ artrnq;.., 

for 5^1? 

Schrader says that the Vulgate reading arthakdmdn requires us to supply 
an api : **the elders even though influenced by artha or self-interest.” The par- 
ticle marks the opposition of cd with ab and cannot be taken to mean 
api. Now it will be readily admitted that the Gitd, was not composed with 
such minute attention to every particle. Instances are many where words have 
to be supplied to complete sense. For example in i. 36 cd — Pdpam evdirayed 
asm^ katvcdtdn •dtatdymah — an api has to be supplied after dtatdyinah> One 
would think that to kill an dtatdym involved no sin (cp. Atatdyinam dymtam 
hanydd evavicdrayan : Mann vii. 350f.), but No. Atalayins though they be, 
killing them would lead to sin alone ( eva) . Of our four Mss. two, read 
arthakdmah ihe others, HA^, follow the Vulgate. The commentator Abhinava- 
gupta has no comment on this word. (So much for his being a careful com- 
mentator, see p. 217 above). The other commentator Rama, according to 
Schrader, indirectly supports the reading arthakdmah* I however fail to see 
how his words— Nfl punar aham dharnudipsuh tan vyapddya &c. — can be 
taken to support that reading. 

ii, 6d : % H: ^#0^: FOR 

1. Or 38, by considering vi, 21a and vi. 2ld as two cases. 
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Schrader gives no reason for his preference. The word mlj, is not essential 
and can 'be readily siupplied. The letters na and va are easily misread, the 
one for the other. Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what his text 
was. None of our Kashmir Mss. read wff/i. 

— ii. 10 : FOR 

Schrader gives no reason for his preference. Sxdammam, in view of i. 29 a, 
is perhaps more forceful (-—in a state of distress) than vhidmtam. (=in 
a state of dejection). There is no commentary of -Sahkariaaarya on the pass- 
age — the Mhd§ya begins only with ii. 11 — and the Vulgate reading, apart from 
Sankara’s support, signifies very little. What is to be noted however is that 
the variant is not restricted to Kashmir. Several South Indian and Bengali 
Mss. read ^dammam. 

— ii. llab : snif^rfvnn'sr^ i for 

This is the great passage for Schrader and presumably the best argument 
in his armoury. So it is no doubt very unfortunate for his case that the read- 
ing finds absolutely no support outside Schrader’s sources; and there too Abhi- 
navagupta gives him no support at all. Speyer in 1902 {ZDMG, LVI, 123- 
25), and Schrader now after him, object to the Vulgate reading on the follow- 
ing grounds : (i) Arjuna’s words hitherto showed no prajnd, nO utterance of 
any profound truth. That one goes to Hell by committing sin and that the 
manes fall down if no pind<^ are offered to them are articles of belief familiar 
to the man on the street, (ii) The compound prajna-vMali cannot be dissolved 
as prajndyd^ (unless Prajnd '= Goddess of Learning), but as prajnd- 

tmakdJ} vdddk, words containing wisdom, or, with Riantouja, prajnmimittSk 
vdddk, words resulting from wisdom, and such a Madhyamapadalofn SamSsa 
is always a questionable procedure. In compounds like Mstra-vdda, &ruii- 
smrti-vdda, Itihdsa^vdda, Sdinkhyc-Vedmta-vdda &c., which Bohtlingk 
cited against Speyer {ZDMG, LVI, 209), the first member of the compound 
is more or less a Proper Noun, and so it would be even in compounds like 
apauru^eyavdda, avaccheda-V'dda and the like, to be understood as “the so- 
called view about the Vedas having no human author,” &c. (i.e., apauru^e- 
yatvavkayakavdda) . Finally (iii) Ki^ija really wants to say that the words 
of Arjuna are n&t words of wisdom, but of folly. Why should not the Lord 
have said so directly ? Why should he have this recourse to irony ? — The argu- 
ments are not very difficult to meet. Throughout his speech Arjuna, in any 
case, poises an attitude of superior wisdom, as when he says, a. 38f . — Yadyapy 

ete na pasyanti Katham na jneyam asmdbhiJj, &c. : The foolish Kau- 

ravas may go wrong, but how can m be pardoned^ if we do the same ? Such 
an attitude deserves an ironical rebuff. Speyer’s and Schrader’s prejudice 
against a Madhyamapadalopi Samasa is not shared by Indian Grammarians-: 
prajndvMdh can therefore mean words indicative of, or calculated to exhibit, 
your “wisdom”, such as you understand it to be. 
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Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The last two variants, am: 
and for ime and ata^, are supported by no authorities outside Schrader’s. 
There is, as a matter of fact, much loose use of pronouns and particles in 
the Epic. 

^ H 5^: qT4 i 

^ ^ I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant has no support 
beyond our Ms. and it appears to have been influenced by ii. 19 d — ndyam 
hanti na hmyate. Having established the proposition that A cannot kill 
B and K cannot kill A, because both are the Eternal Self, it would be suffi- 
cient, during the further amplification of the argument, to limit the argument 
to one of the two alternatives. The word ghdtayati of the Vulgate introduces 
the additional argument that the self cannot kill even mediately. 

— ij- 35c : ^ ^ ^ ^ I FOR 

^ ct 

Schrader gives no reascms for his preference. This is nothing more, when 
Mss. are copied to dictation, but an ordinary case of defective hearing of 
defective pronunciation. The inability to differentiate ye from e is peculiar 
to some peoples’ articulation. Thus we at times hear even educated persons 
pronounce the English word “ yes ” as “ ees ” and there is actually a magazine 
entitled “ Yekantin ” instead of “ Efcantin The present “ Kashmirian ” read- 
ing is supported only by our Mss. H, G^— the last two hailing from South 

India. There is' nothing intrinsically Kashmiriam about the reading. 

— ii- 60a: ff I FOP 

STR" 

Schrader is not very positive here. He suggests that this stanza may be 
better understood as giving the reason {yat=yasmdt) for the statement in 
the following stanza — 

It is however obvious that the variant primarily owes its existence to an at- 
tempt to improve the bad grammar (yatata^ for yatamanasya) of the original. 
Under the circumstances the lectio difficilior, if adequately supported by Mss., 
— as is the case here— 4ias to be given the preference. Further, a deficiency in 
sense is felt by the omission of the word yatataJp, and Abhinavagupta takes 
it upon himself to supply it by paraphrasing tasya. by sayatnasydpi, rnoks^ 
pr-ayatatndnasydpi. Does this mean that Abhinavagupta, while giving and ex- 
plaining the “Kashmirian” reading, was aware of the existence of the Vul- 
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gate reading ? It would be a curious commentary on Schrader’s main thesis 
if this were so ! 

— iii. 2^: ^ I for 



The reading is not peculiar to Kashmir. It is given by 43 of our Mss. be- 
sides Schrader’s sources, and I have unhesitatingly accepted it for the Cri- 
tical Edition. iSahkara in his &ha$ya argues for the need of an iva both after 
vydmisrem and after mohayasi. Ramanuja reads VydmUreiiaiva, The case 
is useless for proving Schrader’s thesis. 

— iii. 23aj c : ^ 1 

IR || FUR 



Schrader gives no grounds for his preference. The first variant is sup- 
ported by our Mss. S and F only, the last by not even a single manuscript. 
Abhinavagupta gives no indication as to what he read. The second line of ii. 
23— Momc vartma &c. — recurs as the second line of iv. 11. The Present Tense 
anuvartante is in place at iv. 11 ; at ii. 23, following the Potential varteya (w) 
in' the protasis, one expects the Potential ; and the “ Kashmirian ” reading 
supplies it With the Present-Tense Vulgate reading in iii. 23, and in view 
of the fact that the anuvartana at iv. 11 has a different connotation from the 
amwmtam at iii. 23, Garbe,^ following Bohtlingk, regarded iv. 11 as the 
pattern and iii. 23 as the copy : in other words, iii. 23 as a later interpolation. 
It must be said that the change from the Present ariuvariante to the Poten- 
tial (muvarierm as well as, in the first half, the change from the abnormal 
Parasmaipada vart^yam to the normal Atmanepada varteya, is an easily sug- 
gested emendation of the original defective forms. Scribes and students would 
change consciously the incorrect into the correct and not the correct into the 
incorrect, which last, accordingly, has to be presumed' as the original reading. 

—iii- 31^: for I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Only one of our Mss., and 
that a southern one (G^), gives this variant. Abhinavagupta also is silent. Since 
karmani occurs in the immediately preceding stanza iii. 30a — Mayi sawm^i 
knrmd^i &c. — ^it is release from the karmms that must be stated in iii. 31d, 
following the Vulgate. To me this seems to be a case of copying from memory. 
The moment the word mucyante was copied down, the scribe seems to have 
been put in mind of the words mucymte sarvakilbi^cd^ (iii. 13(f) that he 
had copied down a few moments ago, and straightway wrote the latter word 
down. Such cases are by no means rare. In any case, on the evidence' of the 
Mss., this cannot be a “ Kashmirian ” variant. 


1. Bkagavadglt^j gnd edition, p. 168. 
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— iii, 38d: HsfesTT ^RJTT^cT: I 

I 

Schrader gives no reasons lor his preference. Ayam can refer to the purusa 
of stanza 36. Is it the purusa as a whole that is overspread by kama-krodha 
or is it only the better part of him ? In iii. 39i ? — Avrtaifi jnmam etena — ^we 
are distinctly told what the Vulgate idam in stanza 38 is meant to refer to. 
The variant is not supported by any of our Mss. 

— iv. X^dl H H I FOR 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. Since the upakrama of the 

Chapter is with Yoga — Immh Vivasvate Yogam Yogah proktah purd- 

tmiah, (iv. 1-3) — as also its upasamhdra — Yogam atistha Bharata (42) — there 
should be nothing: unusual in the introduction of Yoga (implied by yuktaJ},) 
in the. middle. Uktah is flat : yuktafy conveys richer meaning. Only s reads 
uktafy. 

— V. 21&: 31: 5?^ 1 

H FOR > 

The relative yafy in the variant goes with sa^ in the next line most natural- 
ly. With the Vulgate reading we have not only to supply yah to go with sah, 
but to supply also tat to correspond with yat and expand the sentence — (yalj,) 
as.ktdtmd yat dtmani sukkam {asti tat) vindati, sah.. . .sukham. . . asnute. 
This is no doubt a very roundabout way. Schrader explains that the original 
yali was changki into yat by case-attraction with the following word sukham. 
Now the phenomenon of case-attraction is no doubt very familiar from the 
Rgveda downwards ; at the same time that peculiar, archaic — almost stylish 
— use of the relative as in ]^v x. 90. 8 — 

where we have to expand the last clause into ye grdmydJj. {santi tan), is also 
quite wide-spread in earlier writing. Such a roundabout construction is useful 
in focussing attention. To say, “who obtains the bliss within, he obtains 
the bliss imperishable” is less forceful than, “the bliss that is within one’s 
self, (who) obtains {thai), he obtains the bliss imperishable.” But, apart 
from the above consideration, we have to point out that the simplification of 
syntax by reading yah is not peculiar' to Kashmirian Mss. Nine other Mss. 
give it, of which at least five come from the South. Thus the case loses all 
probative value for Schrader’s thesis. 

— vi. n-. Pid l W : 

TifTRin ^TTrfef- 1 

Understanding paramMmd = Highest Self leads to difficulty, because the 
context evidently demands the individual self. It is true that xiii. 22 distinctly 
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says that pamm^tma is used as a synonym for jlvat?na, but this may amount 
to “ SLhitasya gatis cintamyar Another way out is to read param Mma as 
two separate .words : cp. xii. 31 — paxamdismayam avyayah sarlrastho^pi. 
The ultimate view of the Advaitic interpreters of the Gita makes no difference 
between the individual and the supreme self, and commentators from iSankara 
downwards find little difficulty in explaining things away. (The commen- 
tators can always be trusted to do that.) The “ Kashmirian ” variant is sup- 
ported only by our Ms. ,S. 

There is however an interesting problem connected with this variant. 
The commentator Jayatirtha tells us that the reading pardtmasu samd 
was a deliberate emendation due to the ingenuity of one Bh'askara. He says : 

3i5r ‘ 'ww ^rinfer: ’ WJim qrs fteq-, 


Guj. Press Ed,, 1938, p. 539. 

Now there is a Bhiaskara of the iSaiva school who is a Kashmirian prede- 
cessor of Abhinavagupta. There is another Bhaskara of the Bhedabheda school 
and a very early opponent of ^^nkaracaya. Jayatirtha is probably referring 
to the latter. In any case we have no reason to doubt such a clear and ex- 
plicit statement of his. The commentary of a Bhaskara— probably the same 
person to whom Jayatirtha refers — is mentioned in the TdtpcDryacmdrikd on 
Ramlanuja's Gitdbhdsya at iii. 42, xiii. 3, and xviii. 66. It is also very unlikely 
that two ingenuous persons could have chanced upon the same emendation. 
Since Abhinavagupta knows the emendation and explains it, he must, be a 
successor of Bhaskara, knowing and utilising his words. As a matter of fact, 
in the course of his commentary on xviii. 2, Abhinava says — 


This shows that Abhinava based' his commentary on that of Bhaskara, and 
he would therefore, in the normal course of things, accept the latter's textual 
emendation without demur. Now the main burden of the writings of this 
Bhaskara is a bitter criticism of iSafikara’s Maiyaviada. It is therefore very 
unlikely that Abhinavagupta was unacquainted with the works of 'Sankara.^ 
It is also interesting to note that Schrader admits that “ in this one case 
(vi. 7b) Abhinavagupta too appears 'to have kno'wn both readings. . . . There 
seems to have been early dispute on this stanza”. Even assuming then, 
for the sake of argument, that this Bhaskara is some earlier writer, it can 
still be maintained that (i) iSafikara who cites and refutes several earlier 
and opposing interpreters of the Bhagavadpta could not have passed such 


1. Abhinavagupta quotes views of earlier commentators in about a dozeli 
places. His references <ipud iii. 14, iv. 24, v. 35, vi. 25, vii. 11 and xiv. 14 may 
very possibly be to Sankara. In two or three of these passages there is even verbal 
agreement. 
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an important and disputed issue in silence ; and (ii) that the Vulgate reading 
which occasioned the controversy must be taken to be the original reading. 

— vi. iea,c : i 

^ i 


Here it is true that the “ Kashmirian ” variants are incorrect, or at least 
archaic, and have in that regard a claim for being considered as original read- 
ings. Only they have no support except from our Ms. S, which however gives 
the second variant slightly differently. A lectio difficiltor, before it can receive 
full credit on that account, must have sufficient Ms. support. Else, every 
chance error of a modem copyist will have to be raised to that status. 

— vi. 21g, d : g^JTIc^Tf^ m %% ^ Iw- 

^Tr^: I for . . 


Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. I assume that he wants to 
take padas abc as constituting one relative clause. If so, we do not want 
the word yatrd twice. A special kind of sukha is here intended, and we are 
told that even that remains unperceived in samadhi. So the yat-iat clause 
would be preferable. Cp. p. 223 above. The variant in the last piada is not 
supported by even a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta too is silent. 

for 


-vi. 2Scd : 




Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. No other Ms. supports the 
variant, and even Abhinavagupta gives no clear indication. The Vulgate read- 
ing is more technically worded, and it is not a new technicality either. It 
may well be doubted whether any philosopher would say — Brahmasamyogam 
adkigacchati, unless samyogam = yogam. 

— vi. 37a : FOR 


Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not support- 
ed by a single Ms. Even Schrader’s sources are -not unanimous, and Abhi- 
navagupta is made to confirm by a conjectural emendation. The Nimaya 
Sagara Edition of 1936, which has undergone thorough revision in the light 
of Schrader’s thesis, does not bear out Schrader’s conjecture. 


— ^vii. 18& : ffRt ^ rrdt for ^ ffcHI I 

ScHLEGEL long ago had conjectured that the original must have been mataJp 
to agree with jndm, and this conjecture was accepted by Bohtlingk. 
Schrader reports that this conjecture of the European scholars is confirmed 
by his “ Kashmir Recension I am not however sure that Abhinavagupta 
read maiaJ?.. Nevertheless the emendation was so obvious that our Mss. 

record it. The fact however that several good Mss. do not do so, 
and 'the circumstance that the commentators prefer to explain the passage 
in a slightly roundabout construction — ^which in itself is not very rare — would 
go to establish the authenticity of the current reading. 
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—viii. 176 : I 

It FOR 3Rj; 

Schrader explains the Vulgate yat as a phenomenon of case-attraction: 
sec above under v. 21. Our Mss. SK^ alone read ye. The others follow the Vul- 
gate. Here a particular kind of day is intended, and the periphrastic con- 
struction yat tat serves to direct attention to it. 

— -X. 42«& ^ i 

1 % 

Schrader’s sources are not here unanimous, and he gives no reasons for 
his preference. Abhinavagupta reads etena, and the text preceding the Cr 
reads jnatena. Of our Mss. only D^G (which arc not connected with Kashmi- 
rian text-tradition) read uktena, while jiidnena for jnatena is given by 18 
Mss. This is to be explained as due to the usual confusion between na and ia. 
The case has no probative value for Schrader’s thesis. 

— xi. 8gt: H g ITT ^ ( Vulgate ) 

On this Schrader observes : The original seems to have had neither 
sakyase (Vulgate), nor iakyasi ("K”), but sak$yase, which is the reading 
preserved in Riamlanuja's school. Be the case as it may, it proves nothing 
for Schrader’s thesis. 

— xi. 4 0gg: ^ \ POR 



The so-called Kashmirian variant is not supported by Abhinavagupta and 
is not recorded by any of our Mss. It does disturb the metre slightly, and it 
is strange to find Schrader arguing that because the Vulgate reading samap- 
no$i, in the only meaning it can have here, viz. samyag vydpm)^i (so all- com- 
mentators), is entirely unsupported, therefore it is almost certainly corrupted 
from samvydpnc^i (*‘K”). If samdpno^i be an unusual use, then that must 
have been the original word, while the variant samvydpno^i would seem to 
be of the nature of an interlinear gloss ousting the real text. 

— xi. 426: frT^r^ I ^OR 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. None of our Mss. supports 
the variant and Abhinavagupta is also silent. No noun is really wanted to go 
with because there is already lakasya in the first i>ada. Viivasya seems 
to be an interlinear gloss for asya, which h.as ousted pujyas ca. 

-—ix. 44d : ^ I 

FOR fsPT; 

Of Schrader’s sources Abhinavagupta is silent, and only our Ms. 6 agreK 
with, the variant. It seems to me that, immediately following upon the pah 
sakheva sakhyuJ^, we must have a different pair, and that can only. be lover 
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and lady-love. The Kashmirian variant is too facile an emendation calculated 
to obviate the double Saihdhi priyayalp + arhasi-— priyayd + arhasi-=^ priyd- 
yarhasi. Instances of such double Samdhis are not rare in the older parts 
of the Epic. Hence we cannot accept Schrader's view that the Vulgate is 
a corruption of the Kashmirian reading. 

— xiii. 4d: ^ ....I 

li for 

1 

Schrader here endorses Bohtlingk's earlier objection that we cannot con- 
strue BmhmasutrapadmJp with gUcm because while chhandmhsi could be sung,, 
the Bmhmasutrcs could not be. I was under the impression that the mean- 
ing of the root gai as the formal enunciation of a truth, apart from its prose 
or verse character, was already accepted by scholars. Cp. Mdlcd%~MMhava> 
Act ii, Kiamandakl’s speech immediately preceding Stanza 3 ; 

Surprising also is Schrader’s construing of stanzas 3 and 4 as one long sen- 
tence : Tat ksetrani yat sa ca ya}p .tat jsibhir gitam, 

Brahmasiitrapadail} viniscitam. Schrader evidently has lost sight of 

the intervening tat samdsena me §ppu (xiii. 3^f), which leaves no tat for 
being connected with gUam and viniscitam. The cofnmentator Abhinavagupta, 
who is certified to be a careful commentator (cp. p. 217 above), has no com- 
mentary on the stanza and gives us no indication about his reading. The 
remaining sources of Schrader are confirmed only by our Ms. S. In the 
Vulgate reading it is easy to see that hetumadbhih and vimsckaib. contrast 
with bahudhd and pfthak. 

~xvi. 36: for I 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The word used in xvi. 3d 
and xvi. 4a should naturally be the same. Abhinavagupta has no comment 
on the word in both places. iSankara explains the word in the earlier pass- 
age as — lOtyartham mdnalp &c., and in the later passage he refers to his earlier 
explanation by the word purvokta. iSankara thus read atimdna in both 
places, and here he is supported by 18 Mss. mosUy Grantha and Malayalam 
but including also Mss. and E which show traces of Northern (Kashmi- 
rian) influence. The reading abhimdnitd (xvi. 3) is supported by Mss. 
DapiT^H, which, except the last, are not very reliable. For the Critical 
Edition, in both places, I have accepted atimdna. 

— ^xvi. 8 : 1 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The reading akimcitkam is 
supported only by Mss. UK\ while ahetukam is given by Mss. K^DHG’X^G'*. 
For the same word ahe{hcti)tukum cp. xviii. 22b. Both forms can be, and 
have been, explained. The variant aUmcitkam is, on the face of it, an attempt 
to simplify and can be legitimately suspected of being a later emendation. 
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— xvi. 19c: 4t% i for 



Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant asubhasu is sup- 
ported only by Mss. HK^ Abhinavagupta is silent. The Vulgate asubm 
is widely supported. It is in a case like this that the hypotiiesis of case- 
attraction can be legitimately evoked to explain how the variant asubhmu 
has cropped up. 

— xvii . 13a: for 3T^[?f 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not supported 
by even a single Ms. outside Schrader’s sources, while Abhinavagupta in any 
case seems to go with the Vulgate. The commentator Rama explains : 

deriving the word from m-rj to clean or purify. In a “Tamasa” sacrifice, 
the text tells us, there is absence of vidhi, absence of manim, absence of 
dak$ina and absence of irnddh-d ; not imperfect vidhi, improperly uttered man- 
tra, inadequate dak$im and halting sr^^addha. Parity would require that the 
arma in such a sacrifice be totally absent. That is the Vulgate sense. 

—xvii. 23c: ^ ^11^. I 

gf^r^n ^ w for 



Abhinavagupta does not seem to support the “Kashmirian’' variant, and of 
our Mss. only gives a dubious support. It actually reads brahma^ds tma. 
As Brahman already occurs in the immediately preceding pdda, it was not 
quite necessary to repeat the word. The pronoun tma would tell indubitably 
what it stood for. What is more important, the Vedas and Yajnas cannot 
by themselves complete the round of creation unless there are the agents to 
recite and to perform them, Cp. St. 24cd — 

where the agents are distinctly mentioned. We cannot therefore be justified 
in concluding with Schrader that the reading brahmoiidh “ is obviously 
wrong.” The word need not signify the caste but can mean more or less 
the same as the BrahmavMms referred to in the yery next stanza. 

—xvii. 26J: for , 

Schrader gives no reasons for his preference. The variant is not sup- 
ported by a single Ms., and Abhinavagupta is silent. 

— xviii. 8^3!: for 

As in V. 21 and viii. 17, Schrader explains the Vulgate reading as due to 
case-attraction. The Kashmirian variant is not however supported by any of 
our Mss., and Abhinavagupta is also silent. In view of the lack of Mss. support 
we cannot make too much of the phenomenon of case-attraction. The variant 
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yaJ^, which has no Ms. backing behind it, can more legitimately be explained 
as due to case-attraction for sah in the next line. Compare also the analogous 
passage xviii. 9. The variant simplifies the syntax, and that by itself would 
normally prove its unoriginality. 

—xviii. 506: ^ \ for 

^ m ^ 1 

Schrader observes : “ The position of taiha (belonging to nibiodha we) in 
this sloka is simply impossible. The author of the Gitd was not so bad a 
poet as to be accredited with such a monstrosity.” On the point at issue a 
reference may be suggested to Prof. V. K. Rajwade’s paper on '' The Bha- 
gavadgita from grammatical and literary points of view ” in the R. G. Bhm- 
daihar Commemoration Vol., p. 325ff. In the Kashmirian variant the metre 
is somewhat limping. It has no support from any of our Mss., and 
of Schrader's sources Abhinavagupta is silent. Cases of difficult syntax like 
the one before us have to be regarded as original, unless there is some very 
simple and sit the same time very brilliant way out, which does not seem 
to be the case here> 

—xviii. 78d : <[51 BT^ lt 1 FOR 

1 

Unfortunately not a single Ms. used by us supports this variant. Schrader 
himself admits that the omission of iii in the Vulgate need not be regarded as 
a very serious blemish. In favour of that reading we can also say this that 
it is in the fitness of things that the Bhagavadgltd, which essayed to teach cor- 
rect mti to Aijuna in every case of kdryakmyasamdeha, should end with that 
important word. It need not be put down as a mere attempt to find an- 
other two-syllabic feminine word to rhyme with bhuti and mati. 

12. Thus far we have considered every one of the thirty-seven cases 
where Schrader claimed intrinsic superiority for the so-called Kashmi^rian read- 
ings. Unfortunately more than half the number he has left to speak for them- 
selves without offering any defence. Not one of them however, including those 
that have received the benefit of Schrader’s defence, is entitled to that claim 
except iii. 2,^ where the reading is authaitic and superior, but not peculiar to 
Kashmirian text-tradition. The Kashmir reading, according to the recognised 
laws of textual criticism, can unhesitatingly be pronounced later than the 
Vulgate or iSankara reading, not only in the cases admitted by Schrm>er 
himself, but in almost every one of the other cases: 

13. We may once more refer to the variant in vi. 7 where, by Schrader’s 
own admission, Abhinavagupta seems to show knowledge of a textual emen- 
dation introduced by Bhaskara, an early successor and opponent of iSankara- 
carya. This materially weakens the case for Schrader’s thesis. One addi- 
tional passage may here be taken up at this stage. In v. 5 — 
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it is well known that igahkara introduces in his Bhus^a a long discussion cal- 
culated to discountenance the parity between Sfuhkhya and Yoga as regards 
their ultimate goal, which is so unambiguously asserted in that stanza. To 
quote the Bhasya : 

am, treApain:!- 

It is as if one were to say ; “ B.A. and Matriculation are one. B.A. can be- 
come M.A. and so too the Matriculate. Only the Matriculate must be B.A. 
first." Sankara is here evidently unable to understand the passage in a direct 
and straightforward manner. Now Sankara in his Bhasya has mentioned a 
few variant readings : occasionally (e. g. under xi. 41, xviii. 54) even “Kash- 
mirian" variants. If therefore there had been current a variant like the 
Kashmirian — 

cTgti'itgiujft for ctgt^fr nriit 

Sankara would certainly have jumped at it, because that is just what San- 
kara wants the passage to say, but what it cannot honestly say, reading api 
also) for ■anu-{-= in due course or subsequently). “ Does not this prove 
that the Kashmirian reading was unknown to Sankara ? "—Schrader may ask. 
We reply : “ Unknown ", Yes ; but that does not mean “ earlier For, when 
it is claimed that the Kashmirian Gita is the authentic Gita, it certainly 
cannot have been meant that the knowledge of this authentic text was limited 
to Kashmir. The Gitd certainly was not unknown outside Kashmir. In 
Sankara’s days — before he wrote the dtSbhd^ya—thQve must have been cur- 
rent a form of the Poem approximating the “ authentic ’’ Gitd, which became 
fixed and standardized only after the Bhdsya. If the variant anu gamyate 
had' therefore been existing before .Sankara, he certainly would have adopted 
that, or at any rate mentioned it. His not having done so would go to almost 
prove that anu gamyate is a post-iSankara emendation, suggested by some par- 
tisan of the iacarya who did not like the very great tour de force that Sankara 
was compelled to have recourse to in his Bhdsya on the passage. The emen- 
dator might accordingly have been a post-Sankara predecessor of Abhinava- 
gupta. I do not however wish to stretch this point too far. 

14. At the end of this rather detailed and elaborate survey of Schrader’s 
thesis we may briefly sum up the results arrived- at as follows. If by recen- 
sion is to be meant merely a version long current and recognised as authori- 
tative in a given province, then the existence of such a recension of the Bha- 
gavad-gltd as being current in Kashmir we are not interested in denying ; only 
we are unable to accept the view that the Recension was current prior to 
the 8th century of the Christian era, or that it is more authentic than the 
receririoh known to ‘Sankara. For this no sufficient proofs have been adduced 
by Schrader. In the first place the varietias lectionis supposed to be peculiar 
to Kashmir are not as many as Schrader has recorded. A large number of 
his cases are merely solitary variations of individual Mss., while quite a few 
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of the others are not peculiar to Kashmir, and have no probative value in 
establishing a “ Kashmirian recension About a little over thirty per cent, 
of the cases adduced can be regarded as Kashmirian P4thabke4as of the Git4, 
but intrinsically they can almost all be proved to be secondary and posterior 
to the text of the Poem as known to fSahkarlacarya. In two or three cases 
particularly, positive grounds can be put forth for such a conclusion, while 
in the case of the others the conclusion rests on probability as grounded 
upon the recognised canons of textual criticism. What applies to the vari- 
ants also holds good of the “ Kashmirian additions and omissions ; and 
it is to be particularly noted that the thirty-odd test cases on which Schrader 
has thrown the brunt of his proof have, upon actual investigation, refused 
to sustain Schrader’s contention. We can accordingly conclude that, except 
for about a dozen minor variants, the form of the Bhagavadgtta as preserved 
in the Bha^ya of ;§ankaiacarya is still the earliest and the most authentic form 
of the Poem that we can reach on the basis of the available manuscript evi- 
dence. 

15. Where we had to carefully sift the evidence of some sixty Mss. on 
nearly 400 passages it is inevitable that, in spite of the care taken to avoid 
them, a few mistakes of omission or commission have crept into this paper. 
These can be readily corrected if kindly pointed out. It is hoped however that 
these will not affect the main conclusion which is an unhesitating pronounce- 
ment against the claim to authenticity of the “ Kashmirian recension ” of the 
Bhagavadgita, and against its priority to the Bha^ya of iSankara in the eighth 
century. 

Om Tat sat : BTahmoTpaj^am astu. 


Gitajayanti : 3-12-38). 


S. K. Belvalkar 
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APPENDIX 1 : Cases where the “ Kashmirian ’’ Variants are 
not supported by even a single Ms. 

( With hvo Supplements ) 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

Kashmirian variant 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

i. 1 

sarvaksatrasamagame 

samaveta yuyutsavab 


i. 7 

nayakan mama sainyasya 

nayaka mama 

See p. 219 

i. 29 

sarvagatrani 

mama gatrani 


ii. 6 

te nab sthitab 

te ’vasthitab 

See p. 220 

ii. 8 

yab lokam ucohosanam 

yac chokam 

ii. 11 

A^ocyan anusocahs tvam 
prajiiavan nabhibhagase 

A&cyan anva^ocas tvam 
prajiiavadanS ca bhasose 

See p. 220 

ii. 12 

nami janadhipab 

neme janadhipab 

See p. 221 

ii. 12 

itab param 

atab param 

do 

ii. 27 

dhruvam mjdyub 

dhruvo mftyub 


ii. 30 

ndtra &)cituin arhasi 

na tvaib &citum arhasi 


ii. 40 

N ehtLtikramanafo’sti 
pratyavayo na drSyate 

Nehhbhikramana^o’sti 
pratyavayo na vidyate 


ii. 45 

Traigunyavicaya Vedab 

Traigunyavisaya Vedab 


ii. 51 

Karmabandhavinirmuktab 

Janmabandha 


iii. 12 

Istan kaman hi 

Istan bhogan hi 


iii. 23 

Mama vartmknuvarteran 

Mama vartmanuvartante 

See p. 222 

iii. 28 

Gupa gun^lrthe vartante 

Guna gunesu vartante 


iii. 32 

vinastan viddhy acetasab 

viddhi nastiin acetasab 


iii. 36 

Anicchantano ’pi balad 
akramyeva niyojitab 

Anicchann api Var§neya 
baladiva 


iii. 38 

tatha tenlyam avftab 

tatha tenedam avrtam 


iii. 39 

duspuranknalena ca 

duspiirenanalena ca 

K disturbs 
metre 

iv. 1 

Evaih Vivasvate yogam 

Imam Vivasvate yogam 


iv. 2 

Evam paramparkkhyatam 

Evam paramparapraptam 


iv. 10 

manmaya madvyapa^rayab 

manmaya mam upa^ritab 


iv. 14 

na me kamab phale^v api 

na me karmaphale sprha 


iv. 25 

yoginab samupasate 

yoginab paryupasate 


iv. 42 

cchittvaivam sam^ayam 

ccbittvainara sainSayam 


V. 11 

sahgam tyaktvktmasiddha- 

sahgarii tyaktvktmaSuddha- 

isuddhi = 


ye 

ye 

search 

V. 22 

sainsargajab 

samspar&.jab 


V. 28 

Vigatecohabhayadveso 

Vigatecchabhayakrodho 


vi. 15 

madbhakto’nanyamanasab 

yogi niyatamanasab 


vi. 20 

yogasevanat 

yogasevaya 


vi. 28 

Sukhena brahmasarayogam 

atyantam adhigacchati 

Sukhena brahmasamspar- 
&im 

atyantam sukliam a^nute 

See p. 225 

vi. 29 

Pasyati yogayuktktma 

Ikgate yogayuktktma 

Metre ? 

vi. 37 

Ayatab ^raddhayopeto 

Ayatih 

See p. 225 

VI. 42 

jayate dhimatam knle 

kule bhavati dhimatam 


vi. 46 

jJianibhyaS ca 

jilanibhyo ’pi 


vii. 1 

yogam yunjan madasritab 

yogam smnjan mada^rayah 


vii. 6 

pralayab prabhavas tatha 

prabhavab pralayas tatha 

Order ? 

vii. 11 

Balam balavataih caharh 

Balam balavatam asmi 


VII. 12 

Matta eveha 

Matta eveti 


viii. 2 

Prayanakale ’pi katham 

Prayanakale ca katham 
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Adhyaya 

^loka 

1 

Kashmirian- variant i 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

viii. 20 

vyakt^vyakta^ 

vyakto Vyaktat 


viii. 26 

Anayor yaty anaviltim 
ekayivartate *nyaya 

Ekaya yaty anavittim 
anyayAvartate pimab 


ix. 11 

mamivyayam anuttamam 

mama bhutamahe^varam 

Influence 
of vii. 24 

ix. 12 

Asurim rak^sira caiva 

Rak§asim asuriin caiva 


ix. 14 

yatamarm dpdhavratati 

yatantaA ca drdhavratab 

To mend 
grammar 

ix. 22 

Ananya^ ca virakta mam 

AnanyaA cintayanto mam 


X. 8 

Ayaih sarvasya prabhava 
itab sarvam pravartate 

Aham sarvasya prabbavo 
mattab sarvam pravartate 


X. 14 

yan me vadasi Ke^ava 

yan main vadasi Ke^va 


X. 14 

vidur deva maharsayab 

vidur deva na danavab 


X. 16 

vibhutir atmanab subhab 

divya by atmavibhutayab 


X. 17 

tvam aham paricintayan 

tv3rh sada paricintayan 


X. 24 

Senanyam apy aham 

SenanTnam aham 

To mend 
grammar. 

X. 25 

giram apy ekam aksaram 

giram asmy ekam aksaram 


X. 39 

tad bljam aham Arjuna 

bijam tad aham Arjuna 


xi. 18 

Tvam avyayab Satvata- 
dharma-gopta 

Tvam avyayab Aa^ata- 
dharma-gopta 


xi. 34 

tathAnyan api vlrayodhan 

tathanyan api yodhaviraa 


xi. 37 

Kasmac ca te na nameyur 

Kasmac ca te na nameran 

I’o mend 
grammar.? 

xi. 38 

vedyam paramani ca dhama 

vedyam ca param ca dhamai 


xi. 43 

asya viAvasya gurur 

asya pujya^ ca gurur 

See p. 226 

xii. 3 

avyaktam mam upasate 

avyaktam paryupasate i 


xii. 5 

sarvatrAvyaktacetasam 

avyaktAsaktacetasam 


xii. 12 

' tyagac chantir niraiiitara 

tyagac. anamtaram 


xii. 16 

^rvArambhaphalatyagi 

SarvArambhaparityagl 


xiii. 11 

adhyatmajnananisthatvam 



xiii. 17 

hydi sarvasya ve§titam 



xiii. 22 

Upade§ta ’numanta ca 

Upadrasta ‘numanta ca 


xiii. 31 

Anaditvan nirmalatvat 

Anaditvan nirgunatvat 


xiv, 12 

vivrddhe Kurunandana 

vivrddhe Bharatarsabha 


xiv. 15 

Tatha tamasi Unas tu 

Tatha pralTaas tamasi 


xiv. 18 

XJrddhvaih gacchanti sat- 
tvena 



xiv. 23 

yo * inas tisthati 

yo ’vatisthatii 


xiv. 24 

Samadubkiiasukhasvapnab 

Samad ubkhasukhah 
svasthab 


XV, 2 

prasrta yasya sakhab 

prasftas tasya sakhab 


XV. 4 

Tatab pararh tat padam 

Tatab padam tat pari-' 


XV. 4 

yasmin gate na nivartanti 

yasmin gata na nivartanti 


XV. 5 

Adhyatmanisthab 

Adhyatmanityab"* 

Cp. xiik 11 

XV. 8 

Grhitva tani 

Grhitvaitani 


XV. 15 

V^antakrd Vedakrd eva 

Vedantakrd Vedavid eva 


XV. 20 

maya proktaiii tavAnagha 

idam uktam mayAnagha 


xvi. 2 

daya bhutesv alaulyam ca 




* “Nitya” used in the older sense ; Cp. •‘Indriyinityam vacanam " in the Nirukta. 
f Attempt to improve grammar. Cp. ^Saiikcp'a'Bha^'a on the passage. 
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Adhyaya 

^loka 


Kashmirian variant 


Vulgate reading 


Remarks 


i. 3 Tejati ksama dhrtis tustiii 
L 10 Asadgfha^rita^ kriirah 

pracaranty a^ucivratah 
!. 12 Ihante kamalobhartham 
16 mohasyaiva va^aiii gatah 
. 1 vartante ^raddhayanvitab 

, 4 Bhiltapretapi^acan^ ca 
. 6 bhutagramam acetanam 
. 12 Ijyant^ viddhi tarn yajhaih 
rajasaiii calam adliruvam 

13 Vidhihinam am^stannain 
21 tad rajasam iti smttam 
26 sacchabdab Partha glyate 

7 Niyatas 3 ^ ca sariinyasab 

8 Dubkham ity eva yab karma 
15 Sariravahmanobhir hi 

yat karmirabhate ’rjuna 
. 20 bhavam avyayaiii viksate 
or a^nute 

. 21 tad rajasam iti smftam 
. 22 Yad akrtsnavid ekasmin 
. 30 buddhib sa sattviki mata 
. 32 manyate tamasanvita 
. 32 buddhib sa tamasi mata 
, 35 dhftib sa tamasi mata 
, 36 Sukham tv idamiii 
me trividham 

, 37 Yat tadatve visam iva 
, 37 tat sukham sattvikam 
vidyat 

, 38 yat tadatve 'mrtopamam 
38 tad rajasam iti smytam 
42 Samo damas tatha ^ucam 
44 Paryutthan^tmakaih karma 
46 yena vi^vam idam tatam 
46 Svakarmaria tarn evarcya 

50 yatha Brahma 

prapnoti tan nibodha me 
50 Samasena tu Kaunteya 

54 na ^cati na hr§yati 

55 Yo ’ham ya§ cAsmi 

57 mayi samnyasya Bharata 
57 Buddhiyogarh samasritya 
59 MithyaivAdhyavasayas te 
68 sa mam esyaty asaih^yam 
7 5 etad guhyataram mahat 

77 prabfsye ca 

78 dhruva iti matir mama 


^ucam 

Mohad grhitvasadgrahan 
pravartante ’^ucivratab 
Ihante kiimabhogartliam 
mohajalasamavftab 

yajante 

Pretan bhiitaganah^ c^nye 
bhutagramam acetasab 
Ijyate Biiarata^restha 
taiii yajnaiii viddhi raja- 
sani 

Vidhihinam asrstannam 
tad danahi rajasaiii smftam 

yujyate 

Niyatasya tu saihnyasab 

,yat karma 

bhir yat 

karma prarabhate narab 
bhavam avyayani ik§ate ’ 


See p. 228 
See p. 228 
See p. 228f. 


taj jrlanaih rajasaiii viddhi 
Yat tu krtsnavad ekasmin 
buddhib sa Partha sattviki 

tamasavfta 

buddhib sa Partha tamasi 
dhrtih sa Partha tamasi 
Sukhaiii tv idaniiii trivi- 
dhatii ^nu me 

Yat tad agre 

tat sukham sattvikam 
proktam 

yat tad agre ’mrtopamam 
tat sukhaiii rajasaiii smf tam 
Samo damas tapab ^ucam 
Paricaryatmakarii karma 
yena sarvam idam tatam 
Svakarmanatam abhyarcya 

yatha Brahma 

tath^pnoti nibodha me 
Samasenaiva Kaunteya 
na k)cati na kahk^ati 
Yavan ya^ cAsmi 

mayi matparab 

upa^ritya 

Mithyaisa vyavasayas te 
mam evaisyaty asam^yam 
etad guhyam aham param 
hrsyami ca 

dhruva nitir matir mama ; 


Variants 

admitted 

impossible 


See p. 229 


iSee p. 229 
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Supplement to Appendix 1, being Cases of Solitary & Sporadic Support 
to “K*’ Reading by a non- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

Kashmirian variant 
(supporting Ms.) 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 56 

sthiradhlh (E) 

sthitadhih 

See ii- 54 

ii. 64 

Ragadvesavimuktais tu (F) 
sarvakilbisaib (G^) 



iii. 31 

te 'pi karmabhih 

Reminiscent 


of iii. 13 

iv. 37 

Padas b and d transposed 




owing to identical open- 
ing (D) 

apratistham te 


xvi. 8 

apratistham ca (A^) 


xvii. 12 

api caiva yafi (A^) 

api caiva yat 


xviii. 21 

prthaktvena ca (E) 

prthaktvena tu 


xviii. 63 

yad icchasi tatha (E) 

yathecchasi tatha 


Second Supplement to Appendix 1, 

, being Cases of Sporadic Support to 

"K 

" Reading by two Mss. not Kashmirian or allied-Kashmirian 

Adhy^a 

^loka 

Kashmirian variant 
(supporting Mss. ) 

Vulgate reading 

Renmrks 

ii. 54 

Sthiradhlb (D^E) 

Sthitadhih 

Cp. ii. 56 

X. 42 

bahunoktena (D^G^) 

bahunaitena 

xvii. 7 

bhedam idam (G^G^) 

bhedam imam 


xviii. 60 

1 ava^o 'pi (MD) 

ava§o 'pi tat 
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APPENDIX 2 ; Cases where the Calcutta Ms. ( 6 ) Rives Headings 
not found in any other Ms. 


(For Omissions atid Additional Stanzas in S sea App- 6) 


Adhyeiya 

^loka 

Reading of Ms. S 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

ii. 24 

satatagah 

sarvagatab 


ii. 30 

nfmu&jcitum 

na tvaih Socitum 


ii. 31 

na tvaiii kampitum 

na vikampituin 


ii. 32 

copanatam 

copapannam 


ii. 43 

gatih 

gatim 


ii. 44 

tathapahftacetasam 

tayapahrtacetaaam 


ii. 51 

buddhiyiAtittina 

buddhiyukta hi 


ii. 53 

ni^cita 

niScala 


ii. 62 

krodho ’pi jayate 

krodho 'bliijayate 


ii. 71 

bantam 

^antim 


ii. 72 

vimuhyasi 

vimuliyati 


ii. 72 

rochasi 

fcchati 


iii. 3 

karminam 

yoginam 


iii. 17 

ya^ cAtmaratir 

yas tvMmaratir 


iii. 21 

acarate 

acarati 


iii. 22 

ninuvaptam 

nanavaptam 


iii. 31 

6raddhavanto ’nasiiyanto 
nflnutisthanti me matam 

* 


iv. 3 

casi 

ceti 


iv. 4 

katham evara 

katham etat 


iv. 23 

jilanaySrabhatali 

yajTIaylcaratah 


iv. 32 

etaj jfiatva 

evarii jrlatv5 


iv. 38 

yogasamsiddham 

yogasaihsiddhab 


V. 14 

N^rtrtvaih na kartrtvam 

Na kartftvaih na karmani 


V. 23 

^iravimocanat 

iariravimok?anat 


V. 25 

Chinnadvaita 

Chinnadvaidha 


vi. 2 

saranyasa iti 

sainnyasam iti 


vi. 2 

yogo bhavati dubkhaha 

yogi bhavati ka^cana 

Cp. vi. 17 

vi. 4 

sarvakarmasu sajjate 

na karmasv anu$ajjate 

vi. 9 

Sadhusv atha ca 

Sadhujv api ca 


vi. 9 

samadtjtib 

samabuddhib 


vi. 10 

Nirafir 

Ekaki 


vi. 10 

caikSci ni^parigrahalj 

nira^Ir aparigrahab 


vi. 16 

na ca jagarato 'rjnna 

jagrato naiva cfirjuna 


vi. 20 

ti^thati 

tujyati 


vi. 22 

cSdhikam 

c^param 


vi. 22 

nfiparam 

n^dhikam 


vi. 27 

Abhyeti 

Upaiti 


vi. 42 

nirmale 

dhimatam 


vii. 6 

sarvaiii bhutanity 

bhutani sarvanity 


vii. 8 

praka^ah 

prabhasmi 


vii. 12 

tamasa rajasa4 ca 

rajasa tamasaS ca 



. * Blendmg o£ 31cd and 32ab due to eye-wandering from one “ suyanto " to another. One 

nan-stanza lost m consequence. 
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Adhyaya 

^loka 

Reading of Ms. 6 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

vii. 14 

atitaranti 

etam taranti 


vii. 17 

ekabhaktati 

nityayuktab 


vii. 21 

tasyam tasyaiii dadamy 
aham 

tarn eva vidadhamy aham 


vii. 25 

Loko ’yam nabhiiauati 
mudho 

Mudho ’yam nabhijanati 
loko 


vii. 29 

bhajanti 

yatanti 

Grammar 

viii. 5 

AntakaTe ’pi 

Antakale ca 


viii. 11 

yad yatayo 

yad yatayo 


viii. 13 

Yab prayati sa madbhavaiii 
yati n^ty atra sam&iyab 

Yab prayati tyajan deham 
sa yati paramaih gatim 


viii. 20 

Parat tasmat tu 

Paras tasmat tu 


viii. 20 

vyakto ’ vyaktab 

vyakto ’vyaktat 


viii. 21 

Avyaktab ksara ity uktab 

Avyakto ’kjara ity uktab 


viii. 21 

Yat prapya 

Yam prapya 


viii. 23 

prayanta 

prayata 


viii. 26 

same 

mate 


viii. 27 

gati 

srti 


ix. 6 

vayur nityam 

nityaih vayub 


ix. 8 

adhi§thaya 

ava§tabhya 


ix. 12 

mohimm sthi-Bb 

mohinliii sritab 


ix. 13 

astbitab 

a^ritab 


ix. 21 

punye ksine 

k§ine punye 


ix. 22 

dadamy aham 

vahamy aham 


ix. 34 

satyam te pratijane priyo 

yuktvaivam atmanam 

Influence 


’si me 

matparayanab 

of xviii. 65 

X. 4 

iamo damab 

damas ^amab 


X. 9 

stosyanti ramayanti ca 

tnsyanti ca ramanti ca 

Mend gram- 
mar 

X. 14 

yan ma 

yan mam 


X. 14 

vidur devamabarsayab 

vidor deva na danavah 


X. 16 

divya atmavibhutayab 

divya hy atmavibhutayal? 


X. 21 

aham am^uman 

ravir aiiisuman 


X. 28 

vajrab 

vajram 


xi. 2 

bhavafyayau 

bhavapyayau 


xi. 8 

^akyasi 

^akyase 


xi. 8 

dad^i 

dadami 


xi. 14 

Visnum 

devam 


xi. 20 

vyaptab 

vyaptam 


xi. 24 

anekavaktram 

anekavarnam 


xi. 27 

dasanantarale 

dasanSntaresu 


xi. 28 

vi^anti 

dravanti 


xi. 28 

naradevalokab 

naralokavirah 


xi. 29 

samiddbavegab 

samrddhavegkb 


xi. 32 

pravfddhan 

pravyddho 


xi. 32 

Rte tvad ete 

Rte ’pi tvam 


xi. 38 

vi^vam idam samastam 

visvam anantarupa 


xi. 40 

anantaviryo ’mita- 

anantaviry^mita- 


xi. 41 

yad uktab 

yad uktam 
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Adhyaya 

6loka 

Reading of Ms. 6 

Vulgate reading 

Remarks 

xi. 41 

he sakheti ca 

he saklieti 


xi. 43 

kuto nu 

kuto *nyo 


xi. 48 

yajhadhigamaib 

yaja^dhyayanaib 


xi. 49 

ma ca vimudhata bhiit 

ma ca vimudhabhavo 


xii. 5 

dehabhtdbhib 

dehavadbliib 


xii. 6 

karmani sarvani 

sarvani karmani 


xii. 8 

nivatsyasi tvam 

nivasisyasi 


xii. 9 

Ath4ve6ayituiii cittam 

Atha cittaiii samadhatum 


xii. 10 

asamarthab san 

asamartho ’si 


xii. 10 

muktim 

siddhim 


xii. 11 

yatatmav^ 

yatatmavan 


xii. 15 

lokan nodvijate hi sab ! 

lokan nodvijate ai yab 


xiii- 1 

veda tarn 

vetti tarn 


xiii. 2 

ksetrajnan:^ api 

ksetrajjlaiii capi 


xiii. 3 

yatsvabhava4 ca 

yatprabhava^ ca 


xiii. 4 

bahubhir gitam 

bahudha gitam 


xiii. 14 

sarvata^ caiva 

sarvabhtc caiva 


xiii. 16 

Avibhaktaiii vibhaktesu 

Avibhalctani ca bhuteijii 


xiii. 17 

hfdi sarvasya madhyagam 



xiii. 21 

gunasaiiigasya 

gunasaiiigo ’sya 


xiii. 22 

karta 

bharta 


xiii. 25 

caivam ajanantab 

tvevam ajanantab 


xiii. 26 

kiibcit sambhavati 

samjayate kiiiicit 


xiv. 12 

karmano manasab 

' karmanam a^amab 


xiv. 16 

nirmalain sattvikam 

sattvikaib nirmalam 


xiv. 17 

jayetaih tamaso 

tamaso bliavatab 


XV. 1 

tasya 

yasya 


XV. 4 

gato na nivarteta 

gata na nivartanti 

'Grammar 

XV. 6 

yad bhasayate 

tad bliasayate 

i 

XV. 10 

Ti§thantam utkramantair ; 

Utkramantaiii sthitain v^pi 

i 

XV. 11 

yogina^ caiva 

yogina^ cainam 


xvi. 7 

N&^aucani v^ipi 

Na ^ucani n&pi 


xvi. 10 

prabhavanto ’^ucivratab 

pravartante ’^ucivratab 


xvi. 15 

dSsyami madi§ye 

dasyami modisye 


xvi. 15 

ityajhana* 

ityajrlana- 


xvi. 19 

asure§veva 

asurT^veva 


xvii. 13 

^raddhavivarjitam 

Sraddhavirahitam 


xviii. 3 

Tyagaiii dosavad 

Tyajyaiii dosavad 


xviii. 5 

Ya^ danaiii 

Yajflo danaib 


xviii. 18 

karmavedana 

karmacodana 


xviii. 28 

dirghasutras ca 

dirghasutri ca 


xviii. 40 

no punab 

va punab 


xviii. 49 

Niskarma- 

Nai§lfarmya- 


xviii. 57 

suddhiyogam 

buddhiyogam 


xviii. 59 

yahaiiikaram upakitya 

yad ahaibkaram a^ritya 


xviii. 72 

Kvacid 

Kaccid 
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APPENDIX 3: Select List of Individual Variants from 
Some of the Mss. collated at Poona 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

Variant given 

Ms. 

giving 

it 

Vulgate reading 

i. 20 

^trasaiiighate 

G 


i. 43 

kuladharmah sanatana^ 

F 


ii. 2 

aya^karam 

C 

aklrtikaram 

ii. 22 

gfnhati navani 

A 

saihyati navani 

ii. 34 

kirtayisyanti 

C 

kathayisyanti 

ii. 37 

bhoksyase bhuvam 

A‘ 


ii. 46 

bhute§u 

H 

Vedesu 

ii. 53 

nisphala 

B* 

ni^cala 

ii. 55 

sthiraprajnab 

! E 

sthitaprajiiab 

ii. 72 

paraih nirvanam 


Brahmanirvanam 

iii. 6 

aste ca 

1 A 

ya aste 

iii. 7 

arabhate narah 

! A' 

arabhate ’rjuna 

iii. 14 

Dharmad bhavati parjanyo 

1 

Annad bhavati 

iii. lb 

pravartitaih karma 

I G’ 


iii. 26 

sevayet sarvakarmani 

! G 

jo§ayet 

iii. 26 

vidv^ muktab 

H 

vidv^ yuktab 

iii. 29 

Tan a-Krsnavido....Krsnaviii 

A^* 


iii. 43 

saihyamya 


saihstabhya 

iv. 4 

proktavan asi 

A 

proktavan iti 

iv. 20 

niramayab 

A* 

nirasrayab 

V. 5 

jHanam 

M* 

sthanam 

V. 21 

Brahmalokayukt^itma 


Brahmayoga 

vi. 3 

1 

Aruruk§or muner yogam 
vindatyatmani yat sukham l 
( = v. 216 ) 

Sa Brahmayogayuktitma 
^ ( = V. 21c) 

karma karanam ucyate II 

G> 

1 

karma karanam ucyate 1 

Yogarudhasya tasyaiva 

^mab karanam ucyate II 

vi. 28 

madbhakto nanyamanasafi 
(cf. vi. 15 in App. 1) 


yogi vigatakalrna?ab 

vii, 2 

JSanam jileyain 

C 

jSanam te ’ham 

vii. 8 

prabhasab 

Java 

prabhasmi 

vii. 20 

niscayam asthaya 

F 

ni 5 ^mam asthaya 

vii. 29 

yajanti ye 

E 

yatanti ye 

viii. 11 

Brahmavido 

C 

Vedavido 

viii. 22 

Purusab paramab 


Purusab sa parah 

ix. 1 

Yac chnitva 

P^ 

Yaj jilatva 

ix. 4 

avyayamurtina 

Ai 

avyaktamurtina 

ix. 11 

sarvamahe^aram 

H 

bhutamahesvaram 

ix. 17 

Visvam pavitram 

G 

Vedyam pavitram 

ix. 32 

te yanti paramam 

A* 

te ’pi yanti par^ 

ix. 33 

rajarsisattamab 

A2 

rajarsayas tatha 

X. 6 

Madbhava manuka 

M’* 

Madbhava manasa 

X. 7 

So ’vikalpena yogena 


So Vikampena 

X. 24 

Purodhanam 

G* 

Purodhasam 
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Aclhyaya 

bloka 

Variant given 

Ms. 

giving 

it 

Vulgate reading 

X. 28 

Prajanesu ca 

M'’ 

PrajanaS casmi 

xi. 3 

Parame5vara 

B' 

Puru. 5 ottama 

xi. 16 

visvesvara viivamnrte 

A" 


xi, 17 

sarvato dTptimantam 

T= 

durniriksyaiii samantat 

xi. 48 

iakyas tv aham 

B’ 

feikya aham 

xii. 8 

Dhanaiinjaya 

A' 

na saiii&iyab 

xii. 13 

karuna atmavan 

F 

karuna eva ca 

xii. 16 

didhavyathab 

M’ 

gatavyathab 

xii. 20 

bhaktya te 

K' 

bhaktas te 

xiii. 1 

tad vidnb 

D 

tadvidab 

xili. 4 

vini&:itab 

D‘ 

vini.4citaib 

xiii. 7 

Adanitvam 

A" 

Amanitvam 

xiii. 17 

tad yonis 

D 

taj jyotis 

xiii. 24 

Jfianen^tmani 

A' 

Dhyanenatmani 

xiii. 25 

mrtynsaiiisarasagarat 

G 

mrtyuiii irutipariiyanab 

xiii. 30 

Tata eva ca kartaram 

T» 


xiv. 4 

jivapradab 

E 

bijapradab 

xiv. 12 

pravrddhe 

A^ 

vivfddhe 

xiv. 20 

dehaiii dehasamudbhavan 

Xc 

debt 

xiv. 24 

tulyaninditmasainsthitib 

E 


XV. 7 

jivalokab 

D 

jivabhiitab 

XV. 15 

amohanaih ca 

A* 

apohanaiii ca 

xvi. 6 

bhutasaibghau 

H 

bhutasargau 

xvi. 14 

ahaib yogi 

F 

aham bhogi 

xvi. 16 

.kamalobhesn 


kamabhoge^u 

xvii. 2 

svabhavatab 

F 

svabhavaja 

xvii. 9 

dubkhaSok^bbaya- 

C 

dubkhaiok^maya- 

xvii. 13 

asysthartham 

B’' 

asrstrlnnam 

xviii. 6 

vratam uttamam 

N 

matam uttamam 

xviii. 18 

karmanodana 

E 

karmacodana 

xviii. 42 

4antir arjavam 

F 

k^antir arjavam 

xviii. 56 

padam atmanab 

T' 

padam avyayam 

xviii. 78 

Partho Dhanaiiijayab 

F 
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APPENDIX 4 (ABCD); Cases where “Kashmirian" Readings are 
Current widely Outside Kashmir 


A — Kashmirian Readings adopted for the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

“ Kashmirian variant” 

Mss. giving the variant 
(Vulgate reading if different) 

i. 11 

Ayane§u tu 

— Vulgate : Ayaneju ca 

ii. 7 

Prcchami tva 

i 

SK'DD’”>M'T®G'G^G"A’piM'M‘ 

M'M* 

— Vulgate : Prcchami tvam 

iii. 2 

Vyami^renaiva 1 

K‘ABB=CB’'DD>EFM’G^D''ST’' 

GHMG‘G*P^P=M‘M’AiA®A3 

T‘TiM*M‘ 

— Vujgate : Vyamisreneva 

xi. 21a 

tva sura- 

This is Sankara’s text supported 
by several Mss. from South 
— Vulgate: tvam sura- (?) 

xi. 32c 

Rte ’pi tva 

Sankara reads tva, and the 
Vulgate seems to have been the 
same, though it often appears 
as tvam 

xvi. 136 

idam prapsye manoratham 

6k‘ABCDED‘'D™ M^G^A'A'A^pi 
T^G* M°M‘M*M®T‘'T‘T'’T‘'T‘Tf 
Sankara reads idam, but' the 
Vulgate has imam 

xviii. 28 

iatho naikrtilro 

Sk'dea'a’A’‘bB’‘bWd’‘*Pm’’ 

D“GG®HMNM'G’’T’’G*. Nfla- 
kantha explains naikrtika, and 
that may be Sankara’s reading. 

I The Vulgate has naiskrtiko 
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B — Kashmirian Reading hesitatingly Adopted for the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

“ Kashmirian reading” 

Mss. giving " K” reading 
( Vulgate te.xt, if different ) 

i. 286 

sTdamano 'bravid idam 

— ^Vul. : visTdann idam abravit 

i. 28cii 

i 

Drstveman svajanan Kysna 
yuyutsun samupasthitan 

6k'ehb'b“b^b^b®aa‘ 

— ^\hil. : imam....svajanain... 

yuyutsum samupasthitam 

ii. 3 

Ma klaibyarii gaccha Kaunteya 

SAT-A’'‘A’'T«T'T^B‘B'‘'B®B^B® 

— Vul. : Klaibyam ma sma 

gamab Partha 

xi. 24c 

Df§tva hi tva 

BB‘-'DB’D’’‘M*D'G\‘i'D”T=G‘HM' 

NGG’'P‘P"G‘'M'M“A'A’A^T''T« 

TCr*TGVM»M‘ 

— Vulgate& Sankara: tvam 


C — Vulgate Reading hesitatir^ly Retained in the Critical Edition 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

“ Kashmirian reading ” 

Mss. in support 

Vulgate reading 

Mss. in support 

i. Sb 

1 

Krpah &lyo Jayadrathab 
SK'AFHA^ 

Krpa^ ca samitiihjayab 

All the rest 

i. 8a! 

Saumadatti^ ca viryavan 

Sk'afha* . 1 

Saumadattir Jayadrathab 

All the rest 

ii. 1 

Sidamanam idaiii vakyam 
^CFA^B'B'B^B^ 

Vi§idantam idaiii vakyam 

All the rest 

X. 42b 1 

1 

jnanena 

6kid‘ED”*FD“D"G’G’P> 

A^A^TS'T'T^M'* 

jnatena 

All the rest 

xi. 19c 

Pa^yami tva 

SG'T^GiG’G^MiM'T'T/- 

T^T'T'M^M^M' 

Paiyami tvam 

All the rest ; also Saiilrara 

xi. 22<i 

vik^ante tvam 

vik^ante tva* 

xii. 18 

Manavamanayoh 

6d'M='G®G“G'G*M‘M®M5M"- 

M*T®T^T*T‘T^ 

Manapamanayob 

All the rest 


• Santara reads tva and is supported by Mss. CM=T’G’M'TsT<TfM*M‘. 
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D — “ Kashmir Reading " Snpported widely by non-Kashmir Mss. 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

‘‘Kashmirian reading ” 
(Vulgate reading) 

Mss. supporting “ K ” 

ii. 10 

Matmnam idam vacah 

6at'ait/b‘b®s*b® 


( visidantam vakyam ) 

(See p. 220 above) 

w. 21 

vindaty atmani yah sukham 

SAFGVaiA^M^M-M' 


( yat ) 

(See p. 223 above) 

V. 26 

KamakrodhavimMktanam 
( ...viyuktanam) 

SAA^A^TAT'^T/ 

vi. 7 

Manawmanayob (cp. xii. 18 in 

6d’G’G^G*M*M®A'T«T7T^T‘‘T^ 


App. 4C ) ( Manapa ) 

M^m^M'’ 

vi. 21 

Sukham atyantikaih yatra 

SK'H ; B^BWB* read yat tu ; 


( yat tat) 

see p. 225 above 

vi. 44 

avaso ’pi san ; ( sah ) 

K^ACFHM^M* 

vii. 18 

me matal} ( see p. 225 above ) 

( me matam ) 

SAM'A'B'M'M'' 

xi. 17 

tva durniriksyam ; ( tvam ) 

D^T'G'G‘‘MiM®T«T7T«TiM®M^M'‘ 

xi. 28 

abhito y valanti ; ( abhivijvalanti ) 

Sa^bib'b^s^b" 

xi. 30 

pratapanti Visnoh , ; { ...Visno ) 

BDiM^HNG’M^M'M^M-* 

xi. 48 

Vakyam aham nvloke 
( ^akya ahaiii ) 

DDiFM*G^T'G"A*M“ 

xiii. *1 

Prakrtim purusaiii caiva &c. 

KiABB'iCEFM“D‘’G*D’’GT'HN 

“Ca” 

( The extra stanza ) ; puts 

G'PWA‘6b®B*B*B®T‘'T‘’T‘' 


this in Krona’s mouth, and 
he is alone there 

T^T^T*T^ 

xiii. 1 

ksetra;%n» iti ; ( ksetrajna iti ) 

Sabb^cm’^a 

xiii. 13 

pSnipidantam; (panipadaintam) 

SBCDHNP'*A‘‘T« 

xiv. 25 

manavrnnanayob ( see vi. 7 
above) 

SD'G*G'T'G-T/TeT‘T7M2M‘G‘ 

xvi. 8 

aAetukam ( see p. 227 above ) 

K^DHG'G^G* 

xvi. 16 

niraye ; ( narake) | 

AGEA^B^B* 

xviii. 6 

etany api ciz ; ( tu) I 

HA*P'‘G’T®M® 

xviii. 22 

aketukam ( see p. 227 above ) 

K'B’SG'HT* 

xviii. 25 

auaveksya ; ( anapeksya ) 

ABEFK»B^D'D"T=G'M®M‘ 

xviii. 68 

asara&yaw ; (asam^yab) 

ADMAiA^TT^M® 

xviii. 77 

xmih^raja ; ( mah^ rajan ) 

Fl^TM'; DHA*6 read 
maharSyaw (!) 
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APPENDIX 5 ( A-B-C-D-E) : List of Variants that can be regarded as 
Peculiar to Kashmirian Version 

A — Cases where Schrader's “ K " is supported by io alone 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

Reading of “ K ” and lo 
(Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

i. 35 

kim u mahikfte 

( kiiii nu mahikrte ) 


ii. 21 

hanyate hanti va katham 
( Itaih ghatayatl hanti kain ) 

See p. 221 above 

ii. 42 

Vedavadaparab 
( Vedavadaratab ) 


ii. 43 

janmakarmaphalepsavab 
( janmakarmaphalapradam ) 

The use of prati ( 43 end ) is 
peculiar : the construction is : 
Bhoge4varyagatim prati yaiii 
vacaiii vadanti taya &c. Prati 
= concerning. Gatim prati 
specifies vacam. The variant 
was due to misunderstanding 

ii. 47 

Karmany astv adhikaras te 
( Karmany evUdhikaras te ) 


ii. 50 

jahatlme; (jahatiha) 


ii. 54 . 

vrajec'ca kim ; (vrajeta kim) 

“ca” can easily be .supplied 

ii. 58 

1 

sthita(S., sthira) prajilas tadOcyate 
(tasya prajHa pratisthita) 

Influence of 55d ? Deliberate 
repetition of tasya prajrla &c. 
four times in the Vulgate 

ii. 60 

Yat tasykpi hi ; ( Yatato hy api ) 

See p. 221 above 

■ij. 6i 

saihyamya manasa ; ( sarvani 
samyamya .) 

The variant may appear justi- 
fied because here, without any 
preparation, Kr?na identifies 
' himself with the Divinity. 
Cp. vi. 14d, where the ground 
is prepared. But Chap, ii 
already envisages the ultimate 
view-point 

ii. 63 

tatpara^i ; ( matparah ) 

i 

ii. 64 

Ragadvesaviyuktas tu ( Cr ) 

( Ragadvesaviyuktais tu ) 

The repeated word has force 

ii. 694 

sa ratrih ; ( sa ni4a ) 

"varte" goes better with the 
following varteyam 

iii. 22 

pravarte ’tha ca 
(varta eva ca) 

iii. 27. 

gunaib karmahi bhaga^ah 
( gunaib karmani sarva^ah ) 

It is doubtful if the gupas can 
work bhagafa-b. Action re- 
sults from their togetherness. 

“ Paradharmodaya ” can mean 
udaya of paradharma, not 
one’s udaya in paradharma 

iii. 35 

paradharmodayad api 

{ paradharmo bhayavahah ) 

V. 1 

vini^citam ; ( suni^citam ) 


V. 3 

bandhad vimucyate 
{ pramucyate ) 
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Adhyaya 

Sloka 

Reading of " K ” and S 
(Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

V. 17 

jnananirdhautakalmajab 

(jnananirdhutakalmasa]i) 


V. 24 

Antahsukhal? ; (Yo’ntaiistikha^i) 


V. 26 

Sa Partha paramaiii yogam 

Cp. variant to ii. 72 in App. 3 ; 


(Sa yogi Brahmanirvanam) 

gloss ousting text in both cases 

vi. 7 

paratmasu sama mati]i 
(paramatma samahitab) 

si pp. 223-225 above 

vi, 16a 

Yogo ’ sti naivMya&itab 
(Natyafnatas tu yogo ’sti) 

See p. 225 above 

vi. 166 

nAtij^arato ’rjuna 

(jagrato naiva cArjuna) 

» 7i if 

vi. 19 

yogam atmani ; (yogam atmanab) 


vi. 28 

yogi niyatamanasab 

Obviously reminiscent of vi. 155 


( yogi vigatakalmasab ) 

above 

vi. 40 

jatu ; ( tata ) 


vi. 43 

Tato bhuyo ’pi yatate 
( Yatate ca tato bhuyah ) 


vii. 2 

na punab kimcit 

( neha bhuyo ’nyat ) 


vii. 9 

Punyab prthivyaiii gandho ’smi 
( Punyo gandhab prthivyaiii ca ) 


vii. 18 

mamaivAnuttamam ; (mam evannt- 

The sense intended is that he 


tamam ) 

reaches not ray goal, but me 
who am the goal 

vii. 26 

bhavisyanti ; ( bhavisyani ) 

vii. 28 

antam gatam ; ( antagatam) 


viii. 11 

-Abhidhasye ; ( pravakjye ) 


viii. 26 

^uklakrsnagatl ; ( ^ukl^sne gati ) 


ix. 14 

kirtayantaA ca; ( kirtayanto mam ) 

The object mam is wanted 

X. 19 

vibhutlr atmanab Aubhab 
( divya hy atmavibhutayab ) 
Samavedo ’ham ; { Samavedo 'smi ) 

X. 22 


X. 25 

japayajHo ’ham ; ( japayajiio ’smi ) 


X. 27 

Airavanam ; ( Airavatam ) 

Java version has Airavano 

X. 41 

avagaccheb ; ( avagaccha ) 

Potential weaker than Impera- 
tive 

xi. 6 

Pandava ; ( Bharata ) 


xi. 26 

Ami sarve ; ( Am! ca tvam ) 


xi. 44 

priyasyArhasi; ( priyayArhasi ) 

See p. 226-227 above 

xi. 54 

Aakyo hy aham ; ( ^akya aham ) 

Attempt to avoid awkward 
Samdhi. 

xii. 15 

-bhayakrodhaih ; ( -bhayodvegaib ) 


xii. 17 

AuhhAAubhaphalatyagi 
( subhA4nhhaparityagI ) 

See xiv. 25 below 

xiii. 4 

vinifcitam ; ( viniscitaib ) 

See p. 227 above 

xiii. 29 

Pralcrtyaiva hi ; ( Prakrtyaiva ca ) 

§ however reads jayetam 

xiv. 17 

jayete tamaso ; ( tarnaso hhavato ) 

xiv. 25 

SarvArambhaphalatyagl 
( SarvArambhaparityagi ) 

See xii. 17 above 

XV. 4 

nivarteta ; { nivartanti ) 

Attempt to mend grammar 
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B — Cases where “ K” is Supported by only One allied-Kashmirian 
Ms. (K'or A) 


Adhyaya 

Sloka 

Reading of “ K ” and one 
allied-Kashinirian Ms. 

( Vulgate reading ) 

Remarks 

i. 32 

na rajyaiii na sukhani ca ( lO ) 

( na ca rajyaiii sukhani ca ) 


iii. 31 

anuvartanti (A) ; ( anutisthanti ) 


X. 13 

bravisi mam (A) ; (bravisi me ) 


xiv. 10 

Bharata vardhate (A) 

(bhavati Bharata) 


XV. 14 

asthitab (A) ; ( a^rltah ) 


xvii. 2 

\ 

tab ^rnu (A) ; ( taiii 6rriu ) 

Attempt of a grammatical purist 

xviii. 24 

kle^bahulam (A); (bahul^yasain) 


xviii. 24 

iti smrtam (A) ; ( udahrtain ) 


xviii. 61 

hrdy esa vasate 'rjuna (A) 

( hrdde^e *rjuna tisthati ) 

1 - 
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C — Cases where " K ” is Supported by Two Mss., at least one of them 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian 


Adhyaya 

^loka 

Reading of “ K ”, and supporting Mss. 
(Vulgate reading) 

Remarks 

i. 21 
i. 39 

i. 47 

ii. 56 
ii. 5cd 

ubhayob senayor (^K); (senayor ubhayor) 
sampasyadbhib (SK^); (prapaiyadbhih) 
utsrjya ( Sk' ) ; (visrjya) 
cartum ( ) ; (bhoktum) 

Na tv arthakamas tu gurun nihatya ( SK’ ) 

See p. 219 above 

ii. 41 

(Hatvarthakamans tu guriin ihaiva 
buddhir ekaiva (SE) ; ( ekeha) 

“ iha ” is wanted 

iii. 23 

na varteya (^F) ; (na varteyam) 

See p. 222 

iii. 41 

iv. 13 
iv. 23 

prajahihy enam (SF) ; (prajahihy enam) 
gunakarmavibhagatab (SB) ; (...vibhaga^b) 
Yajfsayflrabhatab (^K') ; ( Yajnayacaratab ) 

6 reads abharatab 

V. 23 

sa yogi sa sukhi matab (SA) 

6a however give 

viii. 14 

(sa yuktas narab) 

nityayuktasya dehinab (ioM*) 

paramo for sa sukhi 
“ dehinab ” is flat 

ix. 7 
ix. 31 

X. 29 

yanti mamakltn (SF) ; ( mamikam) 

madbhaktab (^') ; (me bhaktab) 
saniyaminam (Sa) ; (saibyamatam) 

V. is lectio difficilior 

xi. 4 

xii. 8 

YogKvara (SG*) ; ( Yogesvara ) 
yogam uttamam asthitab (SA) 

“K” avoids hiatus 

xii. 9 

(ata urdhvam na sam4ayab) 
athave&Lyitum cittam (Sa) 

mayyeva-f crtab 

S gives it on the 

XV. 3 

(atha cittam samadhatum) 
asaiiiga^astrena 4itena (Sa) 

margin 

“K” probably a gloss ; 

xvi. 8 

akimcitkam ahetukam (HK') 

cp. Sankara on it 
See p. 227 above 

xvi. 19 

(kimanyatkamahaitukam) 
a^ubhasu (HK'); (asubhan) 

See p, 228 above 

xviii. 28 

dlrghasutra4 ca (^G*); (dtrghasutri ca) 
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D — Cases where “K" is Supported by Tliree Mss. with at least one 
Kashiniriaa or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya Reading of “K”, and supporting Mss. 
Sloka (Vulgate reading) 


Remarks 


ubhayolisenayor ; (SK'H) ; (senayor ubhayor) 
Sraiiisate Gapdivam hastat ( 5 k1H ) 

( Gandlvain sraihsate hastat ) 

Ta eva me sthita yoddhum ( Sk‘H ) 

( Ta ime ’vasthita yoddhum ) 
na hy evaham ( Sa’A'* } ; ( na tv evaham ) 
tad yogair anugarayate ( ^K‘H ) 

( tad yogair api gamyate ) 
ye Brahmanah vidub ( ioK'H ) 

( yad Brahmanab vidub ) 

Bhutagramam idam ( ADA“ ) ; ( iinam) 

mahayogl^varo (SK^T'); (mahayogeivaro) 
Svastiti coktvaiva mahar.sisaibghab (SK‘H) 

( Svastity uktva mahar§isiddhasadighab ) 
mahimanam tavemam (SAB ^) ; (....tavedam) 

madyogara asthitab (6 aD“) 

( madyogam a^ritah ) 

1 

Tatab param tat (ioDT^) ; ( padain ) i 


See i. 21 (App. 5C) 


See p. 221 above 
See discussion on 
pp. 229-230 above 
I See p, 226 above 


See xi. 4 .( App, SC) 
Metre slightly im- 
proved by “K” 

“ K ” regularises 
grammar 

Noteworthy is the va- 
riant udyogam a^ri- 
j tab of M'' & others 


E — Cases where “K” is Supported by Four Mss. with at least one 
Kashmirian or allied- Kashmirian Ms. 


Adhyaya Reading of “ K ”, and supporting Mss. 
•^lolra ( Vulgate reading } 


Remarks 


nanayuddhavi4aradab (Sk^HA'*) 

( sarve yuddhavi4aradab ) 

PSKcalai ca mahesvaso DraupadeyaS ca 
pailca ye ( SaFH ) 

( Drupado DraupadeyaS ca sarva^ab 
prthivipate ) 

Atha.vainam ( ^M’M^M® ) ; (Atha cainaiii) 

Esam ca tvam ( HG'G^M' ) ; ( Yesaiii ca See p. 221 above 
tvam ) 

bhutany asesani ( 6 aEM^ ) ; ( a^esena) "Case-attraction”? 

acalab sthitab ( SM^M^G® ) 

{ acalaiii sthirab ) 

— malambara— (6K^HG); ( — malyambara— ) 
sarvaih sahaivkvanipalasamghaib (§G^P*M®) 

(sarve ) 
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APPENDIX 6 A-B-C : Additional Stanzas and Half-stanzas 
and Omissions in the Bhagavadgita 

A — Additions and Omissions in the “ Kashmirian Recension ’* 


Reference in 
Adhyaya & St. 


Additions and Omissions 


(i) Additions 


j 

j ( Given also tty S ) 

After ii. 48 [ I 

( Given also by S ) 
After iii. 37 ! ^ W I 

j I 

I ^ I 

%: i 

3T?2BRrsfw^fTr im- ii 

^ I 

^ g^f : n 

%IfJTT -KasqiirngiTAM: 11 


After V. 17 

After vi. 9 
After vi. 37 

After "vii, 23^:6 


5m 3Tft 5T ?Isp% .'Tf ^ W 
( Not given by any other Mss. ) 

Same as Vulgate v, 19 

feWH: ?JrTr nm- ^ 1 

felRfl ^ II 

^rrfei i 

3rrf^ ii 
(Not in any other Ms.) 


Remarks 


[ ^ p. 216 

I above 


i 

i 

i 

I weak imta- 
! tionofiv. 19 

N. B.~T h e 
variants 
given by 
Schrader 
or by our 
own Kash‘ 

' mirian&alli- 
I ed-"K” Mss. 
are not re- 
peated here 
-On the nature 
of this addi- 
tion see p. 
216 above 
—The stanzas 
are given 
also by our 
Mss. SA 
-Sc HEADER 
(p. 10) con- 
I cecies that 

I this may be 

j a later addi- 

I tion 

[-Not in any 
I other Ms. 

! -Given by 

j 6 k*e 

-Added half- 
stanza is 
shown -with- 
in square 
brackets 
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Reference in 
Adhyaya & St. 

Additions and Omissions 

Remarks 

1 

After viii. 

1 4 SIR JT 1 

(Not in any other Ms.) 


After ix. 6 

^ ^ ^ n 

1 -Given by A 

After xi. 27 


—It is a six-line 

i 

j 

! 

f^if^ % 1 

sir^r^ 

?it: 5?ir i%f^: ijsr ii 

^srr ii 

Given by & and A also 

Tristubh 

verse 

j 

1 

After xi. %^ah 


-Half-Trist- 


^W* 1 

(Given by SA) | 

ubh verse 

After xi. 40cr& 

H <1 ^ 

(Given by 6 a) 

- do - 

After xi. 44 

ft[53rrf^ 

-Given also by 

1 

ipTfBl 1^(sic.) 1 

sn^iftsfe 

'Tiai f^«TT3r ^ II 

To: 

3^: m t 

^ n 

3T^3T^ ^ H ^ 

5T % [4^ ^ 1 

H* & yirr^t 'Tft*n*»f4fld’ 

^ *nft It 

Sa 

After xviii. 

*RWf<3IKp> 1 

-Given also by 

Mah 

(Vulgate iii. 35 cd with a variant) 

(ii) Omissions. 

A 

Stanzas ii. 66 

J Omitted 

-See p. . 217 

and ii. 67 

j 

above 

V. 19 

Omitted in proper place, but restored after vi. 9 > 


vii. 24 

Conceded as accidental omission in Cr, as Ca 
comments upon it 
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B — Additions and Omissions in Ms. 6 alone 

Adhyaya & St. 

Additions and Omissions 

Remarks 

1 

( i ) Additions 


After vi. 47 | 

1) 

-Seems to be of 
the nature of 
a concluding 
summary 


(Found in Abhinavagupta's com.) 

After vii. 30 

1 

ii 

— do — 

1 

(Found in Ca) 


After viii. 28 


— do — 


(Found in Ca) 


After xi. 27 


Apparently to 


cT^n 1 i 

complete six- 
line Tristubh 


i ( ii ) Omissions 

(See p. 250) 

iii. 31d & 1 

Omitted owing to eye-wandering from the three 


iii. 32a 3 

syllables (suyanto) at the end of iii. 31c to 
the same syllables at the end of iii. 32 a 

1 


C — Additions and Omissions in other Mss. 



(Not an exhaustive list) 


Adhyaya and 
Stanza 

Additions and Omissions 
(Mss. giving them) 

Remarks 


(i) Additions 


After viii. 11 


-It is Katha 

1 

1 

m ^ Ii 

Up. 1. ii. i'5 


(Given by alone) 


After ix. 5 

?rfelf ^ It 



(Given by A alone) 


After X. 38 

3?]iTq>Tt 

It 



( Given by the Javanese version) 



(ii) Omissions 


xi. 26 

Stanza omitted by H alone 


xvii. 27 

N 

3} « 33 33 


xvii. 24c«i 

The half-stanza omitted by H 









OLD-TAMIL PARI 


By 

PIERRE MEILE, Paris. 

The Tamil word pari as a noun is no more used in the common language; 
it belongs to Old-Tamil. The verb pari-ddl itself is not very common ; prac- 
tically it appears only in one expression : partndu with an adverbial meaning : 
with partiality, with a prejudice in favour of a person 

For pari as a noun, the Tamil Lexicon gives the following meanings : 
(1) Motion, gait; (2) Speed', rapidity, quickness; (3) Pace of a horse; 
(4) Horse,; (5) The first nak§atra ; (6) Wooden horse used as a contrivance 
for directing the course of water; (7) Height, elevation; (8) Greatness; 
(9) Blackness, darkness; (10) Delusion, deception; (11) Cotton plant. 

As it is often the case in Tamil dictionaries, we can hardly conceive how 
a single word can have so many different meanings. Those various meanings 
are either derived from one fundamental notion or quoted by ancient dic- 
tionaries without being backed by proper references. 

4c « « « * * 

The verb pari-dal means “to nxwe, to run, to run about”. Ta. odudal : 
mdve, parmdorungu maleinda malavar polambeinddr kedap-parid^din. 
Pufanar\0u, 97, 11-12 “the horses, — because they ran about, so that the 
beautiful and green garlands be spoiled, (the garlands) of the gallant men 
who gathered in a large number and fought. 

“ In Kannada, the verbs pmi and hari also mean “ to run ”, sometimies 
“ to flow ” or “ to move about, to creep ”, speaking of a snake, of an ant (cf. 
Kittel, ad. VV. cit.) A Sanskrit etymology of this word has been recently 
proposed by Professor Jules Bloch. {F. W: Thomas Commemoration 
Volume, p. 34). 

Ta. pari as a noun is the corresponding name of action ; it means 
“motion”. It can be translated by “pace, gait, gallop”: alangideip parU 
yivuli (Pula. 4, 13) “the horses with the. shaken mane (or plume) and the 
gallop ” — or “ the horses shaking their plume, as they are galloping ”, 

We observe that this word, in most of the^ instances, is more particularly 
applied to the pace of a horse. Not only is the horse described in the above 
quotations, but it occurs also in all the instances we have been able to collect 
from the Ptdanaxiidu snd the Ten Idylls. The word pari as a noun is 
generally preceded by an epithet which describes the motion : va^bari 
nedunder punga nin move (Ptda. 146, 11) : comm. **valaviya selaveiyuddya. 

may your horse be attached to the great chariot which has a great speed.” 
Also payparip puravi (Madureikk. 689) “the horses with leaping . steps ” 
p^yparik kditnd {N'e^malv. 179) ; }k4a£pariya kalim^uni( Pula. 55. 7) 
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“the proud animal with impetuous steps”. Compare kavarparip pmaviyar 
(Silap. 5, 159). 

A special mention must be made of the word nimiT used' in connection 
with pari. Nimirpmip puravi {'Pattinap. 185, etc.), is generally understood 
as “the horses with increased speed”. I would rather suggest: “the horses 
walking with a straightened head.” Still parmimirndu (Madureikk. 387) 
does not seem to support my suggestion. 

We come to the conclusion that pari is : “ the way, the manner in which 
a horse walks or runs ”, that is “ the gait ”. We can sometimes translate 
by “the gallop”. 

4 * » * * * 

One oontiwersial point is : how pari has been given the meaning of 
“ horse ” ? In some commentaries and lexicographical works, pari is con- 
sidered as the equivalent of kudirei. 

At first sight this meaning seems to be attested in a few, ancient texts ; 
but it appears more than doubtful when we examine those texts carefully. 
In iuneipari, turakkun celavinar {Mulleip. 102) the commentary under- 
stands “ the one who is hurrying, driving his fast running horse ”. We 
suggest that pari should not be isolated from iunei : it is not pari, but the 
complete word tuneipari which can be considered as an equivalent of kudirei. 

Tuneipari “with a rapid gait” is a compound similar to nimirpari, 
pdypari, varj-pari. This epithet can be used as a noun, Tamil grammarians 
would say “ as anmoMttogeiy In this retains its original meaning 
“ gait.” Tttmipari is “the one with a rapid gait,” that is “the horse.” 

I have not been able to find in PuJandiui^^u or Pattuppdttu . a single 
instance of pari having by itself the meaning of “ horse.” 

Still this meaning has developed later : in SudamarTLi Nigatid-u (3, 10) 
pari heads the stanza where the equivalents of kudirei are enumerated ; we 
find a dear instance in Tirmdsagam 8, 3 ; pandambatiyap parimel “ on a 
horse that has run away.” Also vild-Bi parittdnei ( ptaapporul Veitbd, 4, 22). 

I have not been able to find many instances of this use of pari, but I think it 
is quite common in mediaeval and poetical literature. 

We can easily imagine how pari has come to mean “ horse ” : the inter- 
mediate stage must have been the use of a[imoBitt(ygei--^oxd& like tuneipari. 
Only the beginning of this evolution belongs to the earliest literature, where 
pari always retains the meaning of “'motion, gait.” The final stage — “ horse ” 
— ^has not been reached) earlier than in Middle-Tamil. 

Let us finally mention that in the ancient works the usual names of 
the horse are : kudirei, wuU, puravi, md. Kudirei has survived in Modem 
Tamil. Md does not naean properly “ horse ” ; it is a common designation 
for a four-footed animal (a deer, an elephant). The names of the horse 
which belong specifically to Old-Tamil are ivuli and puravi. 



NOTES OB THE MONTH 


At a time when the discoveries about the Indus Valley civilization and the 
problems arising from these discoveries are agitating the minds of the antiquarians 
in India, Europe and America the account of the Progress of Archeology in India 
During the Last Twenty-five Years, published by Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, ma., 
the present Director-General of Archaeology in India, makes delightful reading. Since 
its beginning a century ago Indian Archaeology has gradually assumed a status and 
a stature unrivalled in its achievements but much more so in its possibilities. " In 
the name Mohenjodaro is epitomized the entire progress of Indian Archaeology during 
the last diecade and a half " observes Rao B^adur Dikshit. Though the picto- 
graphic seals discovered at Mc^enjodaro have been baffling the continuous efforts of 
ingenuous scholars at thdr dicipherment, we have reason to believe in the views 
entertained by some scholars that tlie East alone was the cradle of early human 
civilization. At any rate the finds at Mohenjodaro have become the cynosure of all 
eyes in the East and West alike. If the determined energy and love of antiquity 
of Lord CURZON put the Archieological Survey of India on a sound administrative 


and financial footing the credit of making Indian Ardiaeology what it is at present 
must go to archaeologists of the type of Sir John Marshall, Mr. R. D. Banerji, 
Dr. Spoonie, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Rao Bahadur Dikshit and many other 
indefatigable archaeologists whose work has been properly assessed and recorded 
in the brochure published by Rao Bahadur Dikshit. It is desirable that the 
contents of this brochure should be made more widely known to the educated 
public in India owing to their growing interest in historical and cultural matters 
which is developing side by side with increasing political consciousness engendered 
by the Congress government now shaping the destinies of the masses. 


The Report of the Watson Museum, Rajkot, for 1938-39, which has just . been 
publdied, bears testimony to its increasing popularity and usefulness as will be seen 


from the number of 79,189 persons who vidted it during the year under report. 
Among interesting exhibits added to the Museum mention may be made of the 
special show case in which Coats-of-Arms of the Kathiawar States arid the Royal 
Arms have been displayed with the history of their CK-igin and significance. Numerous 


coins were also added to the coin cabinet of the Museum during the year. We are 
also happy to note! the construction of a special gallery for housing antique sculp- 
tures of the Museum. These are all useful features of the Museum but the expend- 
ture of Rs. 120 and odd on the purchase of books and periodicals during the year 
is rather discouraging, if the authorities desire to make their Museum really attract- 
ive to sdiolars. Even for the Curator and his staff who are trying their best to 
keep this museum as efficient as possible this paltry amount spent on their tools is 
hardly sufficient to keep themsdves in touch with what is passing on in the special 
field of their knowledge and activity. A Museum mmntained by the numerous 
States of Kathiawar ought to spend more on the library of their Museum to make 
it really worthy of their benefaction. We agree in toto with the Markham Report 
on Indian Museums when it states : “ Finance is indeed the key to India's museum 
development ; it is hopeless to expect a great movement on fantastically low 
budgets.” 



SULTANS OF MYSORE AND THE SRNGERI MUTT 


By 

V. R. RAMACHANDRA DIKSHITAR, Madras. 

'fhat toleration was the keynote of the religious policy of the Sultans 
of Mysore is evident from several records which have been happily pre- 
served and handed down to us. The Sultans of Mysore with whom we 
are concerned are Hydear Ali and Tippu. It was in, 1761 that Hyder 
became de facta ruler of Mysore and continued to rule until his, death in 
December 1782 in camp in the Carnatic. His officers who were loyal to him 
did not make a public announcement of the death of the Nawab until his 
son Tippu Sultan who was then in Malabar was sent for and placed on the 
throne. Hyder enjoined upon his son Tippu Sultan to follow in his own 
footsteps and, attach the affection of the people to himself as much as he 
could. 

The administration of both Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan was marked 
by activities of a healthy kind. Though Mussalmans by faith, they res- 
pected the feelings of their Hindu subjects and their institutions. The 
inam lands, villages, and agraharas which had been granted in former times 
by previous Hindu rulers, were left untouched. Hyder allowed those who had 
been enjoying them undisturbed.^ In the same way Tippu Sultan is said 
to have restored a grant of twenty villages given to the Dattiatreya PStha by 
the Kings of Anegondi*® 

But if one examines the records now in the possession of the 3rhgeri Mutt, 
and traces the relations which existed between these Nawabs and the autho- 
rities of the Mutt, one is struck by the tolerant spirit whidi imbued the two 
rulers. The records demonstrate that their relations were something more 
than mere toleration. They actively helped the heads of the Mutt in pur- 
suing their old! traditional modes of rdigious worship and conduct. There 
are many records in the iSrhgeri Mutt which are in the form of sanads, 
nirupas or letters addressed to the Heads of the Mutt by the Kings of Mysore 
from time to time, ranging in date from 1737 to 1878, Of these records 
which number more than 150, three are by Hyder Ali, and about 30 by 
Tippu Sultan. Taking the three records which relate to Hyder, one which 
is dated in 1769 reads thus: ‘ You are a great and holy personage. It is 
nothing but natural for everyone to cherish! a deare to pay respect to you.' 
The letter which is a request to the Sviamiji to undertake an embassy to 
Sahib Raghunatha Rao, the Peshwa, informs us that for this trip, the 
Nawab sent an elephant, one palankeen, five horses and five camels besides 
cash of Rupees ten and a half thousand for expenses. The Nawab also pre- 


1. An. R. Arch. Survey of Mysore 1930, p. 101. 

2. Ibid. 1931, p, 21. 
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seated on this occasion gold cloth for the goddess, five pieces of silk cloth 
for the standard (nismi), and a pair of shawls for the use of the Sviamiji. 
In the second letter the Nawab assures the SvSmiji of the continuance of 
the mams etc., due to the Mutt and this Letter is accompanied by presents 
by Hyder Ali to the mat ha. As the letter insists on the iSvamiji returning 
to Srhgeri and living happily as before, it appears that due to some disturb- 
ance, the Srngerisviamigal had to abandon his residence and live outside. 
Under what circumistanoes that event happened we are not in a position to 
know. But it is definite that Hyder assured him of the safety of both 
person and property. A third letter of Hyder is a nirupa of date 1780 ad- 
dressed to all his officers concerned. They were ordered to see that the con- 
tributions to the Mutt were properly realised. The contributions mentioned 
are among others two Stic or am kanike and dipdrddhma kmike. The tax- 
collectors of the Mutt were helped by the officers of the Nawab in realising 
the amounts due to the Mutt.'*- 

An examination of Tippu’s records shows how he esteemed the 
Srhgeri svami, and was anxious to ensure his welfare. These records of 
which there are twenty-nine in the Mutt range in date from 1791 to 1798 
bearing the years of the Mauludi era, commencing from the birth of 
Muhammad. The letters addressed to the svamis generally begin thus : ‘ To 
Sachchid^nanda-Bharati svami of Srhgeri, possessed of the usual titles 
Srimat-paramahamsa and so forth, the salam of Tippu Sultan Badshah.’ 
The Mysore ArcLiaeologist who has taken pains to investigate these records 
tells us that of the records of Tippu at iSrhgeri, 17 are dated in 1791, five in 
1792, one in 1795, one in 1796, and two in 1798. The general contents of 
these letters betray the fact that Tippu who was harassed by three enemies— 
the Mahrattas, the English and the Nizam wanted the iSrhgeri sviami to per- 
form religious ceremonies with a view to the destruction of the enemies and 
for the welfare of their country. The names of some such religious ceremo- 
nies are mentioned — Satacari^i japa and SahasTocanii japa. The first was 
a rite in honour of Capdi to be repeated one hundred times and the second, 
the same to be repeated one thousand times. The belief was that the more a 
mantra was meditated upon and repeated, the more efficacious it was. When 
the SVamiji wrote to the Sultan that he had decided to perform the ceremony 
known as Sahasracandi japa, Tippu was overjoyed and he offered to meet 
all the expenses incurred in that connection. He seems to have been anxious 
that, the ceremoney should be conducted on proper lines, according to the 
prescribed rules. One item of the ceremony was to feed a thousand Brah- 
mans every day. Adequate provision was made by the Sultan to see that 
disturbance of any sort should not attend the rite when it was being perfortn- 
ed, . extending over a or forty-eight days. The records which relate 

to the performance of the rite of Sahasracandi japa bear out the keen and 
absorbing interest of the Nawab in the matter. 


1. An. R. Arch. Survey of Mysore, 1916, OD. 71 and 7.^. 
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Another letter records the Nawab sending to the Mutt two palankeens, 
one for the goddess and the other for the personal use by the SVamiji, toge- 
ther with a pair of chauris with silver handles. StiE more interesting is the 
letter of 1793 which says ‘you are the Jagadguru. You are always per- 
forming penance in order that the whole world may prosper and that the 
people may be happy. Please pray to God for the increase of our pros- 
perity. In whatever country holy personagesi like yourself inay reside, that 
country will flourish with good showers and crops. Why ^ould you live 
so long in a foreign country ? Please finish your work soon and retuiTi.' 
The letter speaks for itself and requires no comments. This one letter is 
enough to indicate Tippu Sultan's regard for the occupant of the pontifical 
chair at the Sirngeri Matha, and his solicitous care for Hindu religion and its 
accredited institutions. The Sultan is so much all veneration when he ex- 
presses his desire that the Svamiji must as far as possible reside in his own 
country. The reference to the SVamiji outside his own place may be to the 
occasional tours taken by the Mathiadhipatis for the welfare of the people 
at large. 

That Tippu Sultan believed in the blessings of a holy personage of 
the status of the MatMdhipati at iSirigeri, and wrote to him to send his 
blessings is evident from another letter dated 1791 which says : you are 
a holy personage and an ascetic. As it is your duty to be solicitous about 
the wielfiare of the many, we request you to pray to God along with the 
other Brahmans of the Matha, so that all the enemies may suffer defeat and 
take to fli^t and all thd people of our country live happily, and to send 
us your blessings. ” Again, when the SvSmiji wrote that coosequent on the 
raid by Maratha horsemen on i§rhgeriy a reconsecration of the tSaradla was 
necessary, the Nawab generously sanctioned' 200 Tahiti in cash and 200 
rahaii worth of grain for the consecration ceremony.^ These all point out 
to the solicitude on the part of the two Muhammadan rulers of Mysore to- 
wards the Hindu religious head of Singeri. 


1, An R. Arch. Survey, of Mysore, pp. 73-76. 



A SHORT ACCOUNT OF AN UNPUBLISHED ROMANTIC 
MASNAVI OF AMIR HASAN DIHLAVI 

By 

M. 1. BORAH, Dacca. 

Artur Najm u’d-Din Hasan Dihlavi son of Khwaja ‘Ala u’d-DIn Sist^i 
■was one of the most important Indo-Persian poets who flourished during the 
late seventh and early eighth centuries of the Muslim era. His works were 
read and admired even beyond the confines of India and high compliments 
ware paid to his genius by the poets and biographers of Iran. He was a con- 
temporary of Amir Khusru and a disciple' of Shaykh Nizam u’d-Din Awlia. 
He was the author of several Divans and a number of Masnavis and other 
prose works. But all his writings have not come down to us. His D5vfin 
which is available to us consists of a little over ten thousand couplets contain- 
ing Qaisidas, Ghazals, Qit’as, Rubia'is and Ma^vis. These poems have not 
yet been published and are to be found only in manuscripts preserved in Euro- 
pean libraries. The Bodleian Library possesses two of the earliest cc^ies of his 
Divan yet discovered. One of these manuscripts contains a romantic Masnavi 
called Hikayat-i-‘Ashiq-i-Naguri, a very interesting love poem which is not 
found in any other existing copies of his DiVans. I shall try to give an account 
of this poem in the following pages: 

This romantic Masnavi known also as the Tshq-Nama deals with the love 
episode of a handsome youth and a young virgin belonging to the city of 
Nagur of Eastern Rajputana, which n<m forms a part of Jodhpur State. The 
whole poem consisting of six hundred and six couplets, according to the state- 
ment of the Poet, was composed during a single night on Monday the first of 
Zul-Hijja, A.H. 70Q/A.D. 1301. 

The poem is modelled on the romance of Layld and Majndn of Ni?Aiiii 
of Ganja, which is one of the most popular love-stories in the East, and 
particularly in India. IKhusraw the contemporary of our poet had also 
written on the same theme of romance, and he had composed five Masnavis 
of this type, collectively known as Panj-Ganj (Five Treasures), dealing with 
the same legehds as those of Nizami. But our poet did not follow his 
predecessors blindly. There is no doubt that he is indebted! to Nizimi for 
the mairi idea of his poem, but he has selected a theme of his own. The 
old Persian legends, which had been worn threadbare by other writers, did 
not afford sufficient scope for his imagination. He wanted to discover a 
new field for his poetic interpretation, and he found it in the Hindu tales. So 
he selected one of the love stories of his homeland and struck out a new 
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departure. The episode, he says, is not an invention of his imagination but 
a story well known in the country.^ 

4. J 1.^*1 (2?*^ ** 

“ This story was not weaved out of my own fancy. 

It is a story well known in that country.” 

This was rather a bold step on his part to depict the ideal nature of love 
from the life-story of a young Hindu couple, which was not likely to be well 
received by the orthodox opinion of the time. The poet anticipated this 
danger before he began the book, so he replies to this possible charge of 
heresy in the concluding verses of his poem in the following way : — ^ 

^jU- ^_\ Qsj*. Cj*^ 

“ The feeling of love is a theme of the soul 
It soars beyond faith and infidelity.” 

The poem opens in praise of God and the prophet and there follows a 
short eulogy addressed to Hasan’s patron, Sultan 'Ald’u’d-Din Khaljf. Then 
begins the actual story, which runs thus : — 

” During the reign of a certain king there lived a governor in the city of 
Nagdr. He had built a magnificent palace in the city, surrounded by beauti- 
ful gardens, springs and wells. . This place was o^ten visited by young damsels 
of exceptional beauty who used to draw water from the wells, 

One day a youth happened to pass by it and he became enraptured by 
the beauty of a damsel who was drawing water. He fell so violently in 
love with her that he lost cmitrol of his senses. His condition gradually 
became wretched and the whole story became known to the people. Then 
some of the learned Brahmins came to him and urged upon him to abandon 
this desire. They proved from their knowledge of astronomy that this union 
was impossible. But the youth did not pay heed to their counsel and his love 
for the damsel became more intense than before. 

At last when this affair became talked of as a social scandal, one of the 
relatives of the girl went to the Proctor of the city and complained against the 
youth, accusing him of bringing disgrace and infamy upon their family, and 
demanded justice. The Proctor then arresteid the youth and sent him to 
prison. Thus he passed his in lamentation and confinement for a 
period of one year. 


1. D. H., Bodl f. 282. 

2. D. H. Bodl (Ouseley) 122, f. 282. 
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The youtli then obtained his release from prison on the occasion of the 
accession of Sultan Ghiya§u’d-Din-Balban to the throne of Delhi, when he 
issued a Farman (decree) proclaiming a general amnesty to all the prisoners 
in his kingdom.^ The youth, as soon as he received his freedom, ran towards 
the well where he first saw his beloved. There he met her again and told her 
in a touching manner of his pitiable sufferings on her account. The damsel 
gave him a few words of consolation, and asked him to be patient for some 
time more. The youth thus patiently passed a period of fourteen years in 
great misery, always expecting to have his desire fulfilled. At last the girl 
took pity on his condition ; she came and met him and promised to be united 
with him within a ^ort timie. The youth was overjoyed and waited eagerly. 
But a few days after, the damsel became seriously ill and died. Her body 
was then taken to be cremated by the Brahmins. When the youth heard the 
news of the death of his beloved he went mad and ran to the funeral place. 
He uttered the words “If union with you is denied to me in this world, I 
shall attain it in the next.” Then to the amaaement of all, he jumped on to 
the funeral pyre and was burnt along with his beloved, and thus their ashes 
were mixed together. 

As examples of the manner of this poem, I give below a translation of a 
few passages, where the poet describes the youth*s falling in love with the 
daixisel and his soliloquy after this event : — 

I. 

There lived a youth of the caste of the scribe 
A youth of vigilant heart, praised by the wise. 

Steward-like, Saturn stands in front of him. 

Held by the Indians in great esteem. 

One day he strolled towards that spot 
Where his heart an enchanting mistress found. 

Like one circling round the spring of Hfit® 

He fell a victim to the well of Hdriit and M^rut.® 


1. D. H., Bod], f. 270. 

I y Ua) I cj Uc ^ Jl— -xit y 

1^'^. J* ^ ^ o' 

This fact of Balban’s general amnesty to all the prisoners of the state has been 
curiously overlooked by the historians of this period. 

2. Chashma-i-Hut = Qiasma-i-M^, name of a spring coming near which 
any living thing drops dead. (Burh^-i-q^rit) 

3. Nam^ of two angels, who having severely censured mankind before the 
thrcMie of God, were sent down to earth in human shapes to judge of the temptations 
to which man is subject. They could not withstand them ; they were seduced by 
women, and ooiinmitted every kind of iniquity ; for which they were suspended by the 
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A damsel standing brisk and gay he saw 

Water from the well and blood from him did draw. 

An idol of Hindu stock, cruel as a Turk, 

Sweet with her lips but cruel with her gaze. 

The rope she cast into the bottom of the well, 

Served for a ring of love round his neck. 

The pail ^e drew out of the well 

From the stream of his eyes brought pails full of blood. 

The youth heaved a sigh from his distressed heart 
Hard as a fire sprung from a stony bed. 

The cruel beauty saw the heart-sick one 
Bewildered, with his feet stuck in the mire. 

The stranger a captive she found to be 
A prey to the noose of the strings of her locks. 

She summoned her courage and looked around 
A certain fear passed in her innocent mind. 

The risk of scandal flashed in her thought, 

She left the place and soon did depart. 

Remained at the well that wounded-heart forlorn 
Trembling like a fish at the departure of that moon. 

In grief for that moon for three days and nights 
Stars on earth he cast from his eyes. 

He would talk his secret to the stars at night 
And tell them the tale of his sorrowful plight.^ 


II. 

Soliloquy of the youth,^ 

Thou hast killed me but did not tell me thy creed 

What creed is there that sanctions the slaying of the helpless one ? 

You saw me Ijdng senseless on the ground 

Waves of blood surging the breast around. 

I was swimming in blood, thou a friend 
Passed by me quite unconcerned. 

What sweetheart art thou O, moon 
That sheds the blood of people in the well ? 

Why dost thou shed the blood' of the poor by the charm 
Whether you want to draw blood or water from the well ? 

feet in a well in Babylon, where they are to remain in great torment till the day of 
judgment. The well of Hinit and Mirut is here compared to the chin-dimple of 
the damsel. 

1. D. H., Bodl. (Ouseley 122), f. 261. 

2. Ibid,, f. 261. 
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Why dost thou shed the blood, like this in the well 
When thou hast another bloodthirsty dimple? 

Dig a well and call it a tomb 

Ask not whether its water be bitter or sweet, 

Throw me down into it with thy hand 
Abject dust am I ; unto the dust I return. 

Make that resting place a pilgrim’s house 
Convert that brakish water to the fountain of life. 
What shall I say ? What relation have I with thee ? 
The pearl is dishonoured in mixing with the dust. 



SANSKRIT LITERATURE UNDER THE PALA KINGS 
OF BENGAL 

By 

S. K. DE, Dacca. 

Apart from the prolific and peculiar Buddhist Tantric literature in the 
cultivation of Vi^hich Bengal signalised itself in the 10th and' llth centuries, and 
which, both on account of its extent and importance, should foim the subject- 
matter of a separate study^, Bengal’s contribution to Sanskrit literature and 
culture in the regime of the Pala kings is neither sufficiently extensive nor out- 
standing. Nevertheless, it has an interest and importance of its own, and de- 
serves a detailed investigation in its varied aspects. In the following pages an 
attempt is made to present a. systematic outline of the subject and of the main 
problems, which still await further study. 

The literary remains of the period immediately preceding are, unfortu- 
nately, extremely scanty and uncertain. We have nothing but the shadowy 
personality of Gaudhoarya or Gaudapidacarya, the anonymous author of the 
well known Vedantic Kiarikias, and of P&lak!apya the mythical propounder of 
elephant-lore, whose works, however, exist and have been claimed, with some 
justification, for Bengal. There is also the Buddhist Candra-gomin^, of whom 
much that is legendary has been related but of whose approximate date, au- 
thorship and place of odgin we are perhaps on firmer ground. From the 5th 
to the 7th century a.d., we have indeed' the testimony of the Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hien, Yuang Chwang and Yi-tsing, regarding Sanskrit culture and learning 
in the eastern provinces, but there is no mention of any definite literary acti- 
vity. On the other hand, the reference to the literary diction of the Gaudas®, 
which won for itself the distinctive designation of the Gaudi Biti, furnishes a 
good ground for the inference of a lost Gauda literature, which rec^ved re- 
cognition, as early as the 8th century A.D., from the theorists but over the 
merits of which they entertained a frank difference of opinion. But nothing 
of this literature has come down to us. Nor do the meagre inscriptional re- 
cords of the Pre-P^a period, which give us the only definite evidence of actual 
Sanskrit composition, bear out these indications of literary culture. The three 
lines of the lithic record of Candravarman, discovered on the Susunia hill in 
West Bengal, or the five short Damodarpur Copper plates, issued under the local 
government of Pupdravardhanabhukti during the times of Kumiaragupta I, 
Budhagupta and Bh^ugupta (roughly between 443-543 a.d.) are but brief 


1. For an account of this literature by the present writer see New Indian 
Antiquary, vol. i, (1938). pp. 1-23. 

2. On this writer see S. K. De in IHQ, 1938, pp. 56-60. On F^lakapya see S. 
K, De in Indian Culture (D. R. Bhandarkar number) 1939. 

3. See a note by the present -writer on this question in New Indian Antiquary^ 
vol. i. (1938), pp. 74-76. 
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and matter-of-fact prose documents which have hardly any literary value. It 
is not until we come to the 7th century that we find the high-flown KByya- 
style in prose and verse employed in epigraphic records, such, for instance, as 
is displayed in the Tipperah Copper-plate of Lokanatha or the Nidhanpur 
Copper plate of Bhaskaravarman. 

When we come to the 10th and 11th centuries, the evidence becomes more 
definite that not only Sanskrit culture but also Sanskrit literature, both Brah- 
manical and Buddhistic, flourished in Bengal, although its contribution is still 
not sufficiently extensive nor outstanding. We have a larger number of more 
elabofrate inscriptional panegyrics in Sanskrit, which are indeed creditable 
compositions; but since they display the ordinary characteristics of North 
Indian Prasastis of a similar nature, they do not call for special remarks as 
literary productions. Some of these epigraphic records, however, give us in- 
teresting glimpses into the assiduous culture of Sanskrit by persons who were 
not pTOfessional scholars nor men of letters but highly placed' officials and 
politicians. The Garuda pillar inscription of the time of Naiiayaijaplala^, for 
instance, gives us a vivid account of the scholarly attainments of one of the 
minister families of the PSla kings, which receives special commendation for its 
knowledge of Vedic literature. In this family Darbhapattii, who was the mini- 
ster of Devap>ala, and his grandson KedaramiSra, who also held the same 
position, are said to have mastered the four Vidyas ; while Kediara's son Gura- 
vamisra acquired proficiency in the Vedas, Agamas, N5ti, and Jyoti§a, and' dis- 
tinguished himself by his exposition of the Vedic works. 'The Bangad Cop- 
per-plate grant® of MahipBla I mentions the study of Vajasemeyi-SatfikM, 
Mim^sia, Vyakarana and Tarka, while proficiency in the iSruti and Smrti, and 
in the Kauthuma recension of the Samaveda, is respectively referred to in 
Kamauli Copper-plate® of Vaidyadeva and thd Manhali Copper-plate of Ma- 
danaf^la.^ The colophon to the Hari-carita kavya of Caturbhuja states that 
the Varendra Brahmans of the time of Dharmapala were experts in iSmti, 
Smrti, Vyakarama and Klavya. That even the veterinary science was not 
neglected can be inferred’ from the statement of the author of the Janlardana 
Temple inscription® of the time of NayapSla that ho was a Vaji-vaidya. The 
most interesting record, however, otf the political, literary and scholarly attain- 
ments of a striking personality of this period is to be found in the PraiSasti® 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva of Bl^avalabha, who flourished under Harivarma-deva 
and of whom more will be said in the following pages. 


1, El, ii, p. 160: Gauda^lekha-mdla, p. 71. 

2, JASB, Ixi, p. 77 ; Gmd^-lehk}ia,° p. 91. 

3, El ii, p. 350 ; Gauda-lekkha,^ p. 134. 

4, Gau4<i‘lekkha,'' p. 148. 

5, JASB, 1900, p. 190. 

6, In the Bhuvanesvar Inscription, El, iv, p. 203; N. G. Majumdar, Ins- 
cription of Bengal, iii, p. 32. For other inscriptional references to Sanskrit Studies 
in Bengal, see Haraprasada-sartivardhana-Ukhamald (Calcutta, B. E. 1339—1932 A.D.), 
ii, pp. 207-14. 
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These indications of cultural activity, however, are not fully borne out 
by the actual literary remains of this period; for, apart from Buddhistic Tan- 
tric writings, the literature which has survived is scanty and inadequate. In 
the sphere of poetical and dramatic literature, some of the well-known classic- 
al works have been claimed for Bengal, but the proofs adduced in support of 
such claims are slender and uncertain^. The assumption®, for instance, that 
the Mudm-raksasa of Vi^hadatta is a Bengal work is purely gratuitous and 
hypothetical. A Bengal tradition of doubtful value, again, would credit 
Bhatta Nlaiiayaaa, author of the V em-^mtihara, to Bengal ; for he is alleged to 
be one of the five Kanauj Brahmans brought to Bengal by Adisura ! Unless 
corroborated by independent evidence thelse traditions of Bengal match-makers 
and panegyrists of big families are hardly of much value for historical pur- 
poses, particularly for events of comparatively early times. There is no 
satisfactory evidence, again, to identify Murari, son of Vardhamianlahka of the 
Maudgalya-gotra and Tantumata and author of the Asnargha-rdghc&va^, with 
the Murari who is given as one of the progenitors of the Bengal Vaidika Brah- 
mans. Equally uncertain is the similar tradition which connects iSiihama, son 
of Hira and Miamalla-devI^ and author of the Nai^adhiya-carita®, with Bengal; 
for Sriharsa of the Bengal genealogists is described as the son, of Medh^tithi 
or Tithimedha. This last claim has been argued® at some length, but the 


1. Those who put forward such theories, \rithout mudi justification, often 
forget that the onus of proof lies on them who make these assumptions and that 
the considerations of personal bias or local patriotism should not prompt or con- 
trol the evidence. 

2. fASB, 1930, pp. 241-45. 

3. Of Murari’s place of origin and activity nothing is known; but he men- 
tions Mjahismati as the seat of the Kalacuris. See A B. Keith, Sanskrit Drama, 
pp. 225-26. 

4- These are hardly Bengali names. 

5. There are numerous editions with the different conmiientaTies: (1) with 

the PrakaSa of Niarayaua, Nir. Sag. Press, Bombay 1928, (2) With the JivStu of 
MaJlinatha, ed. J. Vidyasagaha, 2 vola, Calcutta 1875, 1876; also ed. in parts, pts. 
i-ii (Cantos i-xii), Mangalodaya Press, Trichur 1924, 1926. (3) With the com- 

mentaries of Narayatja, Bharatamallika and Vaiji^Ivadana (Cantos i-iii), ed. Nitya- 
svARUP Brahmachari Calcutta, B. E. 1326 (=1920 a.d.T (4) The Bibl. Ind. ed. 
(Calcutta 1836, 1855)' is in two parts; the first part contains Cantos i-xi with Pre- 
macandra Tarkavagisa’s modem commentary, and the second part, edited by E. 
Roer, contains cantos XII-XXII with Naiayaija’s commentary. The English transla- 
tion by K. K. Handiqui (Lahore 1934) gives notes and extracts from several unpub- 
lished commentaries. 

6. The Sarosvati Bhavan Studies, Benares 1924, iii, pp. 159-94. See also 7C 
ii, pp. 576-79. Sriharsa’s Bengal origin need not follow, as Narayajja in his com- 
mentary thinks, from his use (xiv. 51) of the word ululu as an auspicious sound made 
by women on festive occasions. Apart frcHU the fact that the word aj^>ears to be 
as old as the Chdndogya Upamsad (iii. 19.3), K. K, HandiQui (op. cit., pp. 541-42) 
has shown that it is not an exclusively Bengali custom, bring -found in writers who 
had no connexion; with Bengal, especially in some Jaina writers of Wjestem India. 
Murari; uses the word in connexion with Sta’s marriage (iii. 55), but his Maithili 
commentator, Rudpati Upadhyaya, explains it as a South Indian custom. The 
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evidence is not conclusive. Some plausibility is afforded by the reference 
(vii. 110) to a Prasasti which the poet is said to have comix)eed for some 
unnamed king of Gauda, but we also learn that he was patronised by the 
king of ki^yakubja (xxii. 26) and that his work received the approval of the 
Kashmirian scholars (xvi. 131 The king of Kianyakubja has been identi- 
fied with Jayacandra of Kanauj, who flourished in the second half of the 12th 
century.2 Srihai:§a claims originality for his work (viii. 109) as that of “a 
traveller on a path unseen by the race of poets ’’ ; but as a poem his work 
displays more learning than real poetry. An elaborate and pedantic produc- 
tion of 22 cantos, it spins'* out and embellishes only a part of the simple and 
attractive epic story of Nala and Damayantl out of all recognition ; but the 
concemi of the undoubtedly talented master of diction and metre is not so 
much with the poetic possibilities of the theme, as with the display of his own 

Southerner Mallinatha, on the other hand, believes it to be a Northern custom! 
Similar remarks apply to the reference (xv. 45) to the custom of wearing oonch- 
bangle, which is also mentioned in the Mahabharat'a (Virata xi 1) and Kadambaru 
The argument based on the Gaudi Riti does not carry much weight, but more rele- 
vant, if not definitely conclusive, is the indiscriminate use, in alliteration and chim- 
ing, of the three sibilants, the two nasals, b and v, y and } as sounds of equivalent 
value. This, however, is sanctioned by rhetoricians and is, therefore, an evidence of 
somewhat uncertain character. 

1. It is curious that this reference to the appreciation by Kashmirian scholars ig 
found, not in its proper place at the end of the work but at the end of Canto xvi. 
It is also puzzling that borth the poem Nai^adktya-carita and the philosophical treatise 
Khai^iam-khain4a’khddya appear to refer to each other, leading to the curious con- 
clusion of their simultaneous production by the same author. The genuineness of 
the brief autobiographical versesi, which contain these references and which are 
placed, in a scattered way, at the end of each canto, is therefore, open to consider- 
able doubt; but it is possible that they embody a tradition the value of which need 
not be entirely rejected on account of their being spuidous. We learn from these 
verses that Sriharsa was also the author of a Campu called Nava-sahasianka-carita 
(xxii. 22), a Sthairya-vicara-prakararia (iv. 123)^ an Aruava-varoana (ix. 160), a 
Siva-saliti-siddhi (xviii. 154), a Chinda-prasasti (xvii. 222) and a Srlvijayapra^asti 
(v. 138). The punning reference to the Kha‘^dona-kkcay.(lei-khddya is apparently 
justified by the, express declaration (x. 137) of unrivalled labours in the science of 
logic, as well as by the philosophical digression in canto xvii. A late (and probably 
Bengal) commentator, Gopinatha Acarya, believes (Mitra, Notices, iv, p. 212) in 
his Hesr^a^hfdaya commentary on the Nai^adhiya that the Vijaya-pra§asti mention- 
ed above is in praise of king Vijayasena of Bengal ; but Ca'^du Paridfts sirid other 
commentators, as well as Raja^ekhara Suri in his Pmbandha-cmtdma^i (1348 A.D.), 
make Srihar§a a protege of Jayacandra of Kanauj. 

2. G. Buhler in fBRAS, x, p. 31f, pp. 279-87. This date has been questioned, 
see R. P. Chanda in lA, xlii, pp. 83f. 286f. 

3. The contents of cantos vi, vii, xv, xix-xxii, as well as the greater portion 
of xvii, are matters not to be found in the epic. A whole canto of 109 verses is 
devoted to a description of the heroine's entire bodily charms, beginning from the 
top of the head and ending with the toe of the feet. The panegyric of the Vaitialiya 
occupies the whole of canto xix (67 verses), while Damayanti's Svayaipvara extends 
over five cantos. The poem ends with the married bliss of Nala and Damayanti. 
Poetic merits apart, the work is written for a learned audience, and its chief interest 
lies in the fact that it is in many ways a repository of traditional learning. 
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skill and learning so characteristic of later decadent poets. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that, judged' by modem standards, an impatient Western critic should 
stigmatise the work as a perfect masterpiece of bad taste and bad style. The 
work, however, has been regarded as one of the five traditional Maliakavyas 
and has been favoured by a section of learned Indian opinion,^ but it would 
be an acquisition of dubious value to Bengal if its Bengal origin were finally 
proved. 

The problem is more difficult with regard to the Ccm-4a-kausik(^^ of K§em- 
isvara on account of the meagreness and uncertainty of the data for a definite 
conclusion regarding its place of origin. The drama deals in five acts with 
the MiarkancJeya-purSija legend of Hariiscandra and Visvamitra, but there is 
hardly anything distinctive in its style and treatment. The story lacks drama- 
tic quality and improves very little by the poor execution and- mediocre poetry 
of IC§emasvara. A verse in the Prologue states that the work was composed 
and produced at the court of Mahlp^a. H. P. Shastri^ is inclined to identi- 
fy the dramatist’s patron with MahipSla of Bengal, chiefly on the ground that 
the king is said in the drama to have driven away the Karnlatakas, who, in 
Shastri’s opinion, were the invading armies of Riajendra Cola I in 1023,^ or 
the Kanjatas who came in the train of the Cedi kings at a later time. If this 
were so, then K§ema4vara’s place of activity would be Bengal; and it is note- 
worthy in this connexion that the two oldest complete palm leaf manus- 
cripts of the drama, dated respectively in a.d. 1250 and 1387, are preserv- 
ed in Nepal.= On the other hand, Pischel believes® Ksemlsvara’s patron to 


1. Making allowance for artificiality and dubious literary taste, there are, how- 
ever, forceful passages, eg., the description of the personified vices m canto xvii, 
of the moon-rise in canto xxii, of the five Nalas in canto xiii, and the treatment 
of Nala's character in its emotional conflict in canto ix. 

2. Ed. Jaganmohana, Tarkalamkara, Calcutta 1867 ; also ed. J. Vida- 
SAGARA, Calcutta 1884 ; ed. in Litho MS form, Krishna Shastri, Gurjara Press, 
Bombay 1860. Translated into German verse undo- the title JCausikafs Zmn by 
Ludwig Fritze, I^eipzig 1883. The name of the author is sometimes confused with 
the Kashmirian K§emendra. K§emi§vara, who deagnates himself as Arya, does not 
mention the name of his father, but his grandfather is named Vijayaprako§tha. 

3. Descriptive Cat. of Skt. Mss in the ASB, vii, Calcutta 1934, no. 5315; R. 
B. Banerjee The Palas of Bengal, p. 73 and Bahglar Itikasa, i, pp. 251-52; J. C. 
Ghosh in IC ii, pp. 354-66; but see K. A. Nilkantha Shastri in JORM, vi, pp. 
191-98 and IC, ii, pp. 797-99. 

4. This has been contested by S. K. Aiyangar in Sir Asutosh Jubilee Volume, 
Orientalia, Ft. 2, pp. 559f, to whidi R. D. Banerji replies in JBORS, xiv, p. 512f- 
See Nilkantha Shastri in the articles' cited above. 

5. Now in the collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (H. P. Shastri, 
op. dt., nos. 5315 and 5316). Other known, but comparatively modem, Mss are 
noticed in the same Catalogue as well as in the Descriptive C<at. of the Mss in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, vi, nos. 222-23, pp. 134-5 (three Mss in Devanagaii) ; in 
P. P. S. Sastri's Tanjore Catalogue, viii, Srirangam 1930, pp. 3390-93, Burnell’s 
Classified Index, iii, p. 169 (three Mss) ; and in Descriptive Catalogue of Govt, col- 
lections in the Bhandarkar O. R. Institute, xiv, pp. 77^82 (five Mss in Devanagari) . 

6. Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen, 1883, pp. 1217f. 
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be the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler Mahlpala I of Mahodaya ( -Kanyakubja) un- 
der whom Raja^khara wrote his Bdla-bharata (i. 7) and whom Fleet' iden- 
tifies with the Mahlp^a of the Asni inscription, dated in 917 a.d. K§em- 
isvara's assertion of his patron’s victory over the Kanjatas is explained as the 
courtier’s version of the contest with the R^trakuta Indra III, who for his 
part claims victory over Mahodaya.- Ksemlsvara was also the author of an- 
other drama, Nai^adhancmda,^ which deals in seven acts with the story of Nala. 

A similar uncertainty attaches to the Kicaka-vadha^ of Nitivarman which 
may have been composed in Bengal or in the adjoining territory of Kaliriga.“ 
It is a short artificiial poem in. five cantos (177 verses) which deals with the 
well known episode of the Virata-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata; but the simple 
and vigorous story of the epic is transformed into a pedantic means for the 
display of the author’s skill and learning in the manipulation of the language, 
for the ingenious use of double meanings (^lesa) and clever chimings (Yama- 
ha). The work, however, is singular in the attempt it makes to include both 
Slesa (canto iii) and Yamaka (cantos i-ii, iv-v) in its scope ; and it is the only 
Kavya, so far known, which fulfils the rhetorcian’s dictum about the A^- 
prelude. As an early example of this type of Sanskrit composition it shows 
considerable talent ; and it is no wonder that it is quoted by a large number of 
grammarians, rhetoricians and/ lexicographers. One of the earliest of such 
quotations is made by Nami-sladhu who wrote his commentary on Rudrata’s 
Kdvydlantkdra in 1069 a.d.® Nothing is known of the author, Nitivarman, 
except that he lived in the coturt of an obscurely mentioned prince who might 
have ruled in Bengal or in Kalihga. 

The only writer whon> we can reasonably claim for Bengal from his des- 
criptive designation is Ganda ANiinanda, who is known to us from stray 


1. lA, xxvi, pp. 175-78. 

2. See Sten Konow, Indisck& Drama, p. 87; P. Peterson, Second Report, p. 
63; R. G. Bhandaricar, Report 1897, p. xi; A. B. Keith. Sanskrit Drama, p. 239. 
The only Alaipkara work which dtes the Canda-kausika is the Sdhitya-‘darpaj^a, which 
belongs probably to Orissa in the first half of the 15th century (See S. K. De, Sans- 
crit Poetics, i, p. 233f.). 

3. Ms. dated in 1611 a.d, noticed in Peterson, Third Report, pp. 340-42, with 
extracts; but no personal account of the author is found in the work. 

4. Ed. S. K, De, with the commentary of Janardanasena and with extracts from 
the commentary of Sarvananda-naga, Dacca Univeraty Oriental Series 1929. 

5. In two verses of doubtful interpretation (i. 21; i. 7) the author refers 'to 
his patron, in connexion with Kalihga, either as a ruler or as a oonqueroiT. A cov^ 
allusion appears to be made to this patron's name or designation in the word vigraha 
employed in the Yamaka, but considering the date of the work, an allusion to the 
Vigrahapalas of Bengal does not seem likely. For a discussion of this question see 
S. K. De’s edition, pp. xii-xiv and 93-94, 9&-99. The poem has been preserved in 
Bengali Mss only, and all the known commentaries are of Bengal origin and indicate 
the currency of the poem in Bengal; and there is nothing, excepting the verse i. 21 
mentioned above, which connects it with Khlihga. 

6. For other early writers who quote this work see S. K. De, introd. to tlie' 
above edition^ 
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quotation of his verses in the Sanskrit anthology of iSarhgadhara^ ; but the 
question of his date and identity is not free from diffitulty. He has been 
identified with Abhinanda, son of Jayanta and author of the KMxamban-katha- 
on the ground chiefly that the author of this metrical summary of 
Bana’a prose romance descrijbes one of his ancestors as a Gauida ; but the 
evidence is obviously not conclusive, and none of the anthology verses ascribed 
to Abhinanda or Gauda Abhinanda is traceable in this work.® There is, 
however, no chronological obstacle in the way of the proposed identification. 
The author of the °Kathd-&am informs us that his fifth ancestor, 'iSaktisvIamin, 
flourished under MuktapSda of the Karkota dynasty of Kashmir towards the 
end of the 7th and the first half of the 8th century ; and as the poet Abhi- 
nanda, son of Jayanta, is mentioned and quoted by the Kashmirian Abhinava- 
gupta^ towards the end of 10th century, his date may be fixed at about the 
first half of the 9th century. The Abhinanda of the anthologies could not 
have been of a much later date, having been quoted in the Kavindra-i/ac-ma- 
samuccaya^ which cannot be assigned to a period later than the 11th century® ; 
but it is not clear if this Abhinanda is identical with Gauda Abhinanda, who 
is cited (along with Abhinanda without the descriptive term Gauda) in the 
sdrngadhara-paddhatiJ 


1. The Sarngadharo-paddhati (dated about 1363' A.D.) quotes twice (nos. 1090, 
3485 ; the first verse assigned to Subhanga in the Sttdukti-karrjmiTta iv. 53) Gauda 
Abhinanda,, but it also- quotes an Abhinanda (Uos. 3763, 3917) without the des- 
criptive title. An Abhinanda, and not Gauda Abhinanda, is quoted five times (nos. 
75, 130, 313, 319, 457)' in the Kavtndra-vacaiuf twenty-two times in the Sadukti'* 
twice in the Suktr-muktdvali of Jahlajja and once in the P<idydvati (no. 149)’. Frag- 
ments of Abhinanda’s verses are also quoted by Ujjvaladatta (on U^adi-sutra i. 2, 
48; ii. 103; iv. 117), who refers to AWiinartda's description of the Vindhya hills, 
and by Rayamukta (on Amara i. 1. 7 ; ii. 5. 4, 10). For a resume of these passages 
see F. W. Thomas, Kavtndra-vaciio%a° ^ pp. 20-22, 

2. Ed. Kavyamaia 11, NSP, Bombay 1899. (Also ad. in the Pandit, Old Series, 
1866-68; ed. Acintyarama Sarman, Lahore 1900). 

3. For a discussion of the question see S. K. De, PadyavaU, pp. 182-84. 

4. In the printed text (Kavyamaia 25, Bombay 1911, p. 142) of Abhinava- 
gupta's Locana, .the work is ascribed to Bhatta Jayantaka, but the India Office Ms 
(no. 1008 E 1135), which we consulted, assigns it to Abhinanda son of Bhatta 
Jayanta. The Kashmirian K§emendra in the 11th century also quotes Abhinanda 
and his ’'Kath^sdra (in his Suvrtta-tilaka iii, 6= ^Kathd-sdra i. 16). Ki§emendra 
informs us (iii. 29) that Abhinanda was fond of the Anit§tubh metre, in which, for 
the most part, the °Kathd-sdra is composed. 

5. F. W. Thomas, loc. cit., would identify this Abhinanda with the author 
of the Kathd-sdra, as well as with Gauda Abhinanda; but no evidence is adduced. 

6. On Abhinanda see Aufrecht, ZDMG, xxvii, pp. 6, 27 ; G. Buhler, IA 
ii, pp. 102-6 ; Peterson, Fourth Report, p. vii. 

7. These Abhinandas are certainly to be distinguished from Abhinanda, author 
of Rdma-carka (ed. GC^, no. xlvi, 1930) who describes himself as the son of 
Sat^anda, and probably also from Abhinavapaijdita, also a Gauda whose Yoga- 
vdskt^a~safnk§epa in six Prakarantas and forty-six Sargas is noticed by Weber (BerUn 
Catalogue, no. 643) and who is described in the colophon to the work as tarka- 
vddUvararsdhitydcarya-gaudamaa^daldlamkdra-Mmat. 
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Perhaps the only Kavya of this period, the Bengal origin of which is 
known with certainty, is the Rmna-cariia?- of Saipdhyakara Nandin, a curious 
but important work which belongs to the class of the so-called historical 
Kavya. By means of constant play upon words (Sle?a), sustained through- 
out in its 195 Arya verses, it gives in four chapters, after the manner of 
Kaviraja’s Rdghava-paniaviyay the story of the Rdm^yaiia, on the one hand, 
and the history of Riamapala of the Pala dynasty, on the other. Each verse 
of the text has, therefore, a twofold application ; but while the epic applica- 
tion is not difficult to make out, the local and contcmix>rary allusions to 
Ramapala’s exploits require elucidation. The Sanskrit commentary, which 
accompanies the text and which may or may not have been composed by the 
author himself, explains the historical details, but unfortunately it ends ab- 
ruptly with ii. 35. There is a 'Kavi-jprasasti in 20 verses at the end of the 
work, which informs us that the author was the son of Prajapatinandin and 
grandson of Pinakanandin and belonged to Puodra-vardhana in Varendra. 
Prajapati was a Sarpdhi-vigrahika of the royal court, and from the last verse 
of the text it is probable that the work was composed in the reign of Madana- 
pala. As a chronicle of almost contemporary events, of which the author 
must have possessed a direct knowledge, the work is of considerable import- 
ance for reconstructing the lost history of this period. The author tells us 
that he is not only a poet well versed' in the art of rhetoric but also a great 
linguist. The skill he shows in the manipulation of words in a difficult 
metre, which, however, is possible only in an accommodating language lilie 
Sanskrit, is characteristic of later Sanskrit poets ; but it certainly makes his 
work a marvel of verbal jugglery, especially as the author has to crowd 
within the limits of less than two hundred verses a great deal of matter con- 
cerning simultaneously Raghupati Rama and Gau(Jadhii)a Riamapala. The 
author claims that his is not distressing (akleima) ; it might not have 
been so to his contemporaries to whom the events narrated were probably 
familiar; but on account of this very limited and local interest it must have fail- 
ed in its appeal to posterity anti, became forgotten. As an interesting example 
of the ;Sle?a Kavya, which included both mythical and historical themes in 
its scope, it may be accepted as a singular tour de force, but the very pur- 
posive character of the work and its necessarily artificial form of expression 
make it a poetical curiosity rather than a real poem. 

In the sphere of the technical iSastras, on the other hand, we possess a 
fair amount of literature ; but its total achievement cannot be rated too 
highly. The epigraphic records tell us a great deal about Vedic^ and philoso- 

1. The unique Palmleaf Ms of the text was acquired by Haraprasad Shastri 
in 1897, and an edition of the text with its incomplete commentary was publidied 
by him in Memoirs af ASB, Calcutta 1910. A new edition is now published under 
the joint editorship of R. C. Majumdar, R. G. Basak and N. G. Banerjee, by the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi. Our references are to Shastri'S edition. 

2. On Vedic Studies in Bengal, see Haraprasdd-srirfivaxrdham-lekhamalU, ii, 
pp. 202-226. From the inscriptional references it appears that all the four Vedas 
were studied, but the Vajasaneyi recension of the Yajurveda prevailed. 
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phical studies in Bengal in this period, but no early work on Vedic literature 
has survived ; and of the early f^ilosophical speculations of Bengal we know 
nothing. The only philosophical work of this period, of which however, 
Bengal may fed justly proud, is the well known Nyaya^kandaH commentary^ 
of iSrldhara Bhatta on Prasastaplada’s Paddrtha-dharmorsa^graka Bha$ya on 
the Vmse^ikasutra. From the concluding verses of this sub-commentary we. 
learn that (Sridhara was the son of Baladeva and Abboka (v. 1. Abhroka, 
Ambhoka, Acchoka) and belonged to Bhurispsti in Dakisijria-Riadha,® which 
has been identified with the village of Bhursut, Dt. Burdwan. The work was 
written at the instance of one P&pi^udiasa, and is dated in Saka 913 (or 910)^ 
which is equivalent to 991 (or 988) A.D. From references in the work itself 
it appears that iSridhara also wrote Advaya-siddhi (p. 5), Tattva^satn't^ddm 
(p. 82), Tattva-prabodka (pp. 82, 146) and a Samgraha-ttka^ (p. 159) ; but 
none of these works, which are concerned apparently with Vedanta, Vai4e§ika 
and MImamsa, has come down to us. It falls outside our scope to enter into 
the philos(^hical views of iSridhara, but the work is important for having 
placed for the first time a theistic interpretation on the Nynya-Vai^ika.® It 

1. Ed. Vindhyelvariprasada Dvivedin, Vizianagram Sanskrit Series, nos. 6, 
Benares 1895. Translated into English by Ganganath JHA in the Pandit, 1903-15, 
reprinted E. J. Lazarus ; Benares 1916. Large sections of &ridhara’s works have been 
translated by B. Fadpegon in his Vaise^ika-system, Amsterdam 1918. 

2. The verse states that in addition to pious and learned Brahmans many 
Sre§this lived there {bhuri-ire^tbi [v. 1. ^r$ti]~iandsraya}]i) . It is probably the same 
as Bhuri4re§thika in Radha mentioned by Krwaroiira . in his PrahodhaH:andro'daya 
(ii. 7) as the seat of proud Brahmans. 

3. The printed text reads : tTyadhika-daiottarc^navoriata-iakabde, which is also 
the reading of Buhler’s MS {Kashmir Report, p. 76, and appendix p. cxliv), 
but adhika-dasottara, whidi is perhaps a mislection, is found in some Mss noticed 
by R. G. Bhandarkar {Report ISfiSi-St, p. 314) and IL; 5L. Mitra {Notices, viii, 
p. 45, no. 2589, also x, p. 287, no. 4186). 

4. Gopinatha Kaviraj (History and Bibliography of Ny&ya-Vai^6§ika Litera- 
ture in Sarasvati Bhavana Studies, iii, p. 115, note) bdieves that the Saritgraha- 
}tkd was not an independent work but referred to the Nydya^kandaB itself, which was 
a Til^ on the PaddTtha-dkarma-sairigroiha of PrasastapSda ; but the reference in 
the text does not appear to bear out his conjecture. 

5. Sridhara's famous contemporary, Udayana, who dates his Lak?aridvaU in 
Saka 906 ( = 984 a.d.) and who is the author also of a sub-commentary, entitled 
Kirai^dvali, on Prasastapada’s Bha§ya, as well as of two independent polemical 
works named Kusumohjali and Atma-tattva-viveka, is sometimes connected ■mth 
Bengal by a tradition which associates him with the Bhaduri Brahmans of North 
Bengal. But the unreliability of the tradition is indicated by Udayana's^disparaging 
remarks about the Gauda Mimiainsaka who lacked a true knowledge of the Vedic 
texts. The reference may be to a school or to an individual ; but Varadaraja in 
his Kusumanjali-bodkint commentary (ed. Sarasvati Bhavana Tests, no. 4, Benares 
1922, p. .123) explains this reference as a, pointed allusion to the PanjiKa-kiara. The 
identification of this Panjika-kara with Salikahatha, author of Prakarafpo-panjikd (ed. 
Benares 1903-4) and a direct pupil of Prabl^kara, is plausible but unproved. It is 
noteworthy that much later (c. 13th century) Gangesa Upiadhyaya refers to the 
Gauda MTmar psaWa in almost id^tical teims in his Tattv<hcintdma!t},i (ed. Bibl. Ind. 
Sabda-pram^a, p. 88) 
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is curious, however, that this work found littie favour in the country of its 
origin, and the two best known commentaries on it are respectively written by 
the Mafthila Padmanabha and the Jaina Rfijasekhara. 

The tradition of Candra-gomin is supijosed to have been maintained 
in Bengal by two well knoWn Buddhist grammarians, Jinendrabuddhi and 
Maiti^ya-raksita : but the place of activity of these two authors cannot be 
definitely determined.^ Jinendrabuddhi, who styles himself as Bodhisattva- 
deSy&darya, w^s the author of an extensive commentary entitled Vivarmj.a- 
panjika (commonly cited as the Nyasa)" on the KasikH, while Maitreya- 
rak;?ita composed Tmtra-pTadlpa commentary*' on Jinendrabuddhi’s work, as 
well as DhMu-pradlpa,^ which professes to follow BhTmasena’s recession''’ of 
the Pfitjiniya 'Dhatu-pdiha. The conjecture that Vimalamati, author of the 
BhQga-vrtti, belonged to Bengal, is too fanciful to require serious considera- 
tion.^ The fact that these grammatical treatises were popular in Bengal fur- 
nishes an argument of uncertain value ; for Bengal had admittedly been the 
ultimate place of refuge of most major and minor systems of Sanskrit gram- 
mar, including the Katantra, the Mugdha-bodha. the Saipk^ipta-sara and the 
Sarasvata. Of lexical writers, we. know nothing about the date and identity 
of Subhuticandra,^ a part of the Tibetan version of whose commentary on the 


1. D. C. Bhattacharya (Pacinian Studies in Bengal in Asutosh Silver Jubilee 
Volume, Orientalia, pt. i, pp. 189 f) suspects the Bengal origin of these writers from 
the fact that all the commentaries of the Nyasa, for instance, are by Bengal writers. 
S. C. Chakravarti in the works dted below appears to bo of the same opinion. 
The extraordinary argument (D. C. Bhattacharya p. 201), however, that Maitreya 
was the title and Raksita the real name, and that a clan of Varendra Brahmans are 
called to-day Maitra or Maitreya requires no serious consideration ; for one might 
as well as argue that Rak§ita being the cognomen of some Radhlya Kayasthas at 
tile present time, our author was a Bengal Kayastha ! Tlie arguments from modem 
cognomen is unwarranted and hasty. As a Buddhist writer the name Maitreya- 
raksita is quite intelligible by itself. 

2. Ed. (in 3 vols.) Sridi Chandra Chakravarti, Varendra Research Sotiety, 
Rajshahi 1913, 1919-24, 1925. This work is to be distinguished from the Am- 
nyasa, a rival commentary by Indu or Indumitra {IHQ, 1931, p, 418), who is pro- 
bably earlier than Maitreya-rak§ita but who need not be assumed gratuitously to have 
belonged to Bengal. 

3. On this work see S. C. Chakravarti in the works cited, and D. C. Bhatta- 
charya, op. cit. A fragmentary Ms is noticed in Mitra, N&tkes, vi, p. 140, 
no. 2076, and another incomplete Ms exists in Varendra Research Society, Raj^ahi. 
It is referred to in the author's DHdtu-pradipa ; and the author is quoted by a series 
of grammarians and lexioograi^ers (Ujjvaladatta, Rayamukuta, Bhattoji Dik§ita, 
Sarvananda, Saranadeva etc.), Sarvananda (1160 A.D.) being the earliest known 
writer to cite Maitreya-rak§ita. 

4. Ed. Srish Chandra Chakravarti, Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1919. 
Ms. in Eggeling, Catalogue of India Office Mss, u, p, 182, no. 687/434a. 

5. Referred to in the opening verse. 

6* Asagned to a period between 850 and 1050 A.D. 

7. Copier, \dp. cit., iii, p. 465- Th. Zachariae, Die indische. WorterbUcker, 
GIPA, Strassburg 1897, p. 21. 
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Amatra-kosa, entitled Kamadhmup- exists in Bstm-hbym and who is some- 
times assigned^ to Bengal. He is quoted four times by RS.yamukuta and once 
by iSaraajadeva.'® 

Among exponents of technical fetras the medical writers otf Bengal de- 
serve mention. The well-known medical authority, Madhava,* son of Indu- 
kara® and author of a learned work on pathology and diagnosis, entitled 
Eug-viniscaya^ (or simply Nidana), is assigned^ to this period ; but whether 
Bengal can really claim him is doubtful.® It is true that mediaeval Belngal 


1. Ed. Satis Chandra Vidyabhu§ana. Bibl. Ind. 1912 (only one fasc. published 
of the Tibetan text). According to Vidyabhusaisja (p. ix), Subhuticandra is also 
cited by Linga Bhatta, another commentator on Amara. 

2. 1C, ii. p. 261. 

3. Ed. Trivandrum 1909, p. 82. 

4. In the work itself the name is given as Madhava, and not as Madhavakara, 
which is found only in some commentators; and it is doubtful whether -kora was 
at all a cognomen ; for his father’s name Indukara is intelligible in itself and need 
not lead to any supposition of Bengal origin. Cf. the name Bhianukara, author of 
Rasika-jlvana who never belonged to Bengal. — ^The evidence of Arabic sources 
(Jolly, Medicin, p. 7) points to the 9th century as the date of Madhava. 

5. There is no evidence for presuming that Indukara was a medical writer and 
identifying him with Indu (where -kara is dropped) ^o is cited by K§lra-svamin 
in his comment on the Vanau§adhivarga of the AT^a^koia. He wrote, as the 
quotations show, on the topic of Vanau§adhi, but the supporition {IC, ii, pp. 153-4) 
that his work was named Ni^antu is entirely gratuitous. Indu is by no means 
an uncommon Indian name, and hazarding of guesses of identity of authors having 
similar names is hardly of any use. 

6. The work has been printed very often in India. Ed. (Text only) with a 
Hindi commentary, by R. P. Sitarama, Ganapat Kri^aji Press : Bombay 1884 ; 
Ed., with the Madhukosa-v^^khya of Vijayarak§ita and his pupil Srikanthadatta and 
with Atarika-darpana-tikia of Vacaspati-vaidya, by J. T. Acharya, NSP, Bombay 
1932. Vijaya-rak§ita commented on i-xxxii ; Srikanthadatta on the rest. Eight 
commentaries on this work are listed by Aufrecht. 

7. 1C, ii, pp. 153-55 ; but see S. K. De, ibid^ iv, pp. 273-76. 

8. The Cikitsa (Mitra, Bikaner Catalogue, no. 1413, pp. 647-48) of !N^dhava 
is not, as suggested in /C, loc. dt., a separate work, but is eidier identical with 
Rug-vimscaya or represents a version of it. The two opening verses quoted by Mitra 
are nothing but verses 3 and 4 of the Rug-virdScaya, while the only concluding 
verse cited, which is too corrupt for identification, deals apparently with Vi§a-roga- 
nidiana, which forms the subject-matter of one of the concluding diaptK’s of the 
Rug-viniscaya. All the available Mss of the small work on Dietics, called Kuta- 
midgara, are in Devanagari, and there is nothing to identify its author Madhava 
•with our Madhava, who is probably also to be distinguished from the Madhava or 
Madhavas, who wrote Ayurveda-rasor'sastra (Buhler, Catalogue of Mss in Gujarat, 
Sindh etc., iv, p. 218), Rasa-kaumudt (Mitra, Notices, iv, no. 1616, p. 178), Bhdva- 
svabhdva (Buhler, .op. cit., p. 230 ; see Aufrecht, Catalogus Cata. ii. p. 93, 
iii, p. 89), and Mugdha-bodiia (Eggeling, op. cit., v. p. 943, no. 2680|807). The 
only other work which can possibly be assigned to our Madhava, son of Indukara, 
is the Parydya ratnamala, noticed by Mitra, Notices, ix, p. 234, no, 3150 ; but 
here, again, there is a great deal of uncertainty with regard to the work itself. In 
Mitra’s description (No'f ices, i, p. Ill, no. 207) of another Ms of the same work 
the name of the author is given as Rajavallabha. The India Office Ms (Eggeling, 
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developed peculiar names, surnames and titles, but the arguments based chiefly 
on the cognomen whicli, however, is not found attached to Madhava’a 
name in any of his known works, as well as on the extensive use of his works 
in Bengal, are hardly conclusive. It is, however, btyond doubt that Gakra- 
p^idatta, the well known commentator on Caraka and Su^ruta, belonged to 
Bengal. In his compendium of therapy, entitled Cikitsd-sarngraha,^ he informs 
us that his father Namya^a was an officer (PStra) and suixjrintendent of the 
culinary department '(Rasavatyadhikarin) of the king of Gauda, that he was 
a Kulina of the Lodhravali family- and that his brother Bhanu was an 
Antarahga or learned physician of good family .•* The commentator Sivadasa- 
sena Yaikxihara, a Bengal writer, who belonged to the 16th century, « ex- 
plains that the king of Gauda was Nayapala. If this is so, Cakrapli'pidatta 
should be placed in the second half of the 11th century. Besides older autho- 
rities, the work professes to draw upon the Gu^ha-bodha-saftigraha of Heramba, 
as well as upon the Siddha-yoga of Vrnda.'’' which last in its turn follows the 
order of diseases and treatment of Madhava’s Rug-viniscaya. Besides being 
an authoritative work on the subject, it ix)ssesses imix>rtance in the history of 
Indian medicine for marking an advance in the direction of metallic prepara- 
tions,’® which had been introduced from the time of Vagbhata and Vrnda. 


V. p. 976, no. 2740|1511c) omits the name of the author, and ends <flfferently. On 
Madhava see A.F.R. Hoernle, Medicine of Ancient India (Oxford 1907), pp. 13f; 
J. Jolly, Medicin GIPA, (Strassburg 1901), pp. 6-7, where his relation to Vrnda, 
author of the Siddha-ypga, is also briefly discussed. The suggestion that Vpida is 
the true name of the author of the Rug-viniscaya (Hoernle in JRAS, 1906, p. 288f ; 
1908, p. 998) is groundless and unproved. The Siddjia^yoga is sometimes called 
Vxnda-mddhav^ probably because Vjnda has made a very large use of Madhava’s 
work in writing his own. The real names of the work and the author as given in 
most Mss are respectively Siddha^yoga and Vpida (See Eggelinc, op. cit., p. 937 ; 
Aufeecht, Bod. Cat.^ p. 315b; Peterson, Fourth Report, p. 399; Kielhorn, 
Catalogue of Mss in the Central Provinces, p. 222 etc.). 

1. Ed. by J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta 1888 ; but it is printed very often. 

2. Explained by Sivadasa as the Lodhravali branch of the Datta family. Tradi- 
tion locates his birthplace in the! district of Birbhum. Haraprasad Shastri ini his 
School History of India (Calcutta 1896) gives 1060 A.D. as the definite date of 
Cakrapani, which has been repeated by most writers (Jolly, op. cit., p. 6 and in 
ZDMG liii, p. 378t ; Hoernle, op. cit., pp. 12, 16) ; but we have no proof 
for this exact date. 

3. Vidyd-kula-saffipanno bhi^ag antarangafy (Sivadasa). On this word see IC, 
i, pp. 684-86. 

4. The commentary is entitled Tattva-candrikd and is professedly based upon 
a previous Ratrux-prabhd commentary. From the genealogy and personal details 
given in the conducing verses we learn that Sivadasa was the son of Ananta and 
grandson of Uddhara^a, and that he belonged to Malaucilca in Gauda (Pabna Dis- 
trict). His father Ananta is said (IC, iii, p. 157) to have been a court-phyacian 
of Barbek Shah in the 16th century. 

5. Ed. Anand^rama Sank. Series no. 27, 1894, with the Vydkhya-kusummjaU 
commentary of Siika^thadatta. On the sources of Cakrapaijidatta see Jolly in 
ZDMG, liii, p. 377f. 

6. P. C. Ray, Hist, of Hindu Chemistry, i, introd,, p. liv. 
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Cakrapiainidatta also wrote a commentary on Caraka, entitled Ayurveda-dlpika 
or Caraka-tdtpa^ya-dipikdp- in the introduction to which he mentions Nara- 
datta as his preceptor. His commentary on Susruta is entitled! 

Two other useful works of his are Sobda-candnkd,^ a vocabulary of vegetable 
as well as mineral substances and compounds, and Dravya-guria-safngraha,* a 
work on dietics. 

It would be convenient in this connexion to notice two other medical 
writers of some impoirtance who flourished in Bengal at a somewhat later 
date. The first is Suresvara or Suraplala who wrote a glossary of medical bota- 
ny, entitled Sabda-pradlpa,^ in which he gives an account of himself. His great- 
grandfather and father were respectively Devagaija, who was a court- 
physician to king Govindacandra, and Bhadre§vara, who served in a similar 
capacity to king RSmapala (called Vange^vara). He himself was a physician 
to king Bhimapala, and should from! these accounts be placed in the first 
half of the 12th century. He also wrote a Vrk^dyurveda^ on a similar sub- 
ject, and a Loka-paddhati or Loha-sarvasv'Oi’ on the medical use and prepara- 
tion of iron. The other writer is Vahgasena, whose very name would assign 
him to Bengal. He wrote Cikitsd-sdra-saifigraha,^ in which he is describled as 
the son of Gadladhara of Klantika or KSnjika. The lower limit of his date, 
viz., the 12th century, is supplied by Hemladri's profuse quotations from this 
work in Ayurveda-rasdyana commentary on Vaghbhata's Astdnga^krdayay 
Vafigasena relies upon SuSmta but borrows freely and extensively from 
Madhava’s Rug-viniscaya. It is not certain if the later medical commentators, 


1. Ed. Srinatha Vi^arada, Calcutta 1892-1895. Also Ed. V. K. Datar, 
NSP, Bombay 1922 ; ed. N. N. Shastri, 2 vals. Lahore 1929. See Mitra, Notices, 
vi, p. 223, no. 2160 (incomplete Ms.) 

2. Ed. in parts by Gangaprasad Sen, Vijayaratna Sen and Nishikanta Sen, 
Calcutta 1888-93. See Aufrecht, Catalogus Cat. i, p. l75fl. 

3. Mss in Aufrecht, Bodleian Cat. no. 453, pp. 195-196 ; Egceling, op. cit. 
V, p. 974, no. 2738|987&. Also see Mitra, Notices, ii, p. 25, no. 562. 

4. Ed. J. ViDYASAGARA, Calcutta (2nd Ed.) 1897, with the commentary of 
Sivadasa. See Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 43-44, nos. 2931-32. 

5. Ms in Eggelinc. op. dt., v, pp. 974-77, nos. 2739/1351c. 

6. Ms in Aufrecht, Bod. Cat., no. 768, pp. 324-25, where an analysis of 
contents is given, 

7. Ms. in H. D. Velankar, Descriptive Cat. oj Skt. and Pkt. Mss in the 
Bombay Branch of the RAS, i (Bombay 1926), p. 65. 

8. Ed. Nandakiik)ra Gosvamin, Calcutta 1889. For Mss see Aufrecht, Cator - 
logus Cat.j i, 186& ; ii, SSai, 199b ; iii, 40& and especially Eggeling, op. cit., v, 
pp. 951-52. The work is also called Vaidya-vallabha. The CikUsd-mahaanava men- 
tioned by R. G. Bhandarkar (Report 1884-1SS7 p. 93, no. 918) is probably the 
same work. The Akhyata-vyakaraii^a mentioned by R. K. Mitra (Descriptive Cat. 
of Skt. Mss in ASB, pt. i, Grammar, Calcutta 1877, no. 29) may or may not be 
by the same author. 

9. P. K. Gode in 1C, iii, p. 535 f. The Cambridge Ms. (Add. 1707), as Egge- 
ling notes, was copied in the Nepali era 396 = 1276 a.d. 
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Arujiadatta/ Vijaya-rak^ita^ Ni^alakara,-* and Srikanthadatta* really belong- 
ed to Bengal.^ We have no proof for such a conjecture ; in. any case, they 
are not independ^t writers of importance, and also fall chronologically out- 
side our period. 

Like the speculative Nyaya-Vai^ika, the practical Dharma^stra litera- 
ture achieved a distinction of its own in mediaeval Bengal, but of the early 
history of the latter, like that of the former, we know very little. That the 
study of the Mimosa, allied to the Dhmma-i^tra, was not neglected is 
apparent from the epigraphic records, as well as from the references, however 
disparaging, of Udayana and Gahgei§a, already mentioned above.® We also 
know that the two important Bengal writers on Dharma-^stra, Bhavadeva 
and Aniniddha, were well versed in the teachings of Bhafta (Kurmrila). 
Halayudha in his Br,ahmma-sarvasv\Q informs us that although Bengal paid 
little attention to the Vedas, she studied Mimiaipsia. ; and he himself 
wrote a Mtmdms^-sarvasva which is now lost. But the subject 
is actually represented in this period by only one work, namely, 
the Tmtdtitxmata-tilaka, to be dealt with presently, of Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, which exists only in fragments. The study of the Vedic 
ritual is similarly evidenced by a single extant work composed by a 
little known scholiast, Nlarnyatna. son of Gona (or Gotoa)^ and grandson of 
Umapati. It is a commentary, entitled Prakdia, on Ke§ava Mito's Karma- 
pradlpa or Chandoga-pmsi^ta,^ which is a compendium of Siamavedic Grhya 
ritual as described by Gobhila. The author’s ancestors belonged to Uttara 
Radh'aL His grandfather Umlapati, who excelled in his knowledge of the 
teachings of Prabhakara, is described as flourishing under Jayap^a ; while 
Narayaioa was also a follower of the views of Prabhakara and was well versed 
in Smirti and Purana. But the work itself is not of great merit. 

Of the two earliest Bengal writers on Dhaima-^stra, Jitendriya and 
Balafca, whose works are now lost, our information is scanty, being derived 
from citations in later authors. They are quoted and criticised by the Bengal 

1. Wrote Sarv^ga-suudari on Vagbhata’s A§tangahrdaya (Ed. A. M. Kunte. 
2 vols. Ganapat Krishnaji Press : Bombay 1880). His date is variously given as 
c. 1220 (Hoernle), 13th century (Cordier), 15th century (Jolly). 

2. Wrote, with his pupil Srikanthadatta, the Madhu-kosa on Miadhava’s 
Nidana. Hoernle dates him at c. 1240 and Jolly at the 14th or 15th century.. 

3. Wrote Prabhd on Cakrapani’s Dravya-gui^a^. Date not known, 

4. See note 4 above. Also wrote Kusumdnjali on Vrnda’s Siddha-yoga. 

5. As claimed without much justification in JC, ii, pp. 157-58. 

6. The mislection nigudhacdryc for uvafdcdrya in Halayudha’s Brdkmat^a- 
sarvasva (si. 20-21) led H. P. Shastri {JPORS, 1919, p. 173) to the supposition 
that there was an early author on Vedic ritualism named Nigudhjadarya ; but the 
reference is undoubtedly to Uvatacarya, the well knowm author of the Vajasaneyi 
Manira-bkd^ya (See IHQ, 1930, p. 7^). 

7. The Bibl. Ind. ed. reads tasydnujah (i=yiomig^ brother of Umapati), with 
the V. 1. tasyStmajab, which last is the reading also of the India Office Ms. 

8. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 1909, 1923 (only two fasc. published). Ms in Eggeling, op. 
cii., i, pp. 92-93, no. 1028 (incomplete). 
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authors, Jimutavahana, Raghunandana and Sulapaaji, and are therefore coa- 
jectured to have flourished in Baigal before the 12th century a.d. In his 
Kalaviveka^ Jimutavahana mentions Jitendriya among writers who dealt 
with the subject of auspicious time (Kiala) appropriate for ceremonies, and 
quotes in several passages his very words.^ Jitendriya’s views on Vyavahi^a 
and Pnayascitta are also quoted in the Daya-bhaga and the Vyavah^a-matjkd 
of Jimutavi^ana, as well as in the Ddya-tattva of Raghunandana. It would 
seem, therefore, that Jitendrlya’s lost work was fairly comprehensive in its 
scope ; and as only these Bengal writers, and no other, quote him, the supposi- 
tion that he flourished in Bengal in the first half of the 11th century is not 
unlikely. The other forgotten author, BiaJaka, is known entirely from refer- 
ences by Jjmutavahana, Raghunandana and sulapiapi,^ who discuss his views 
mostly on Vyavahara and Prayascita, Jimutav^ana going even to the length 
of sometimes punningly ridiculing them as childish {bMi^vacama) * If the 
Valoka mentioned six times® in his Prdyciscitta-7iirupafj,a by Bhavadeva 
Bhatta, also a Bengal writer, be the same as our B^aka, then his date would 
be anterior to 1100 a.d. There is also another Dharma-^stra writer named 
Yogloka® who is known similarly from the references made by Jhmutav^ana 
and Raghunandana. He appears to have treated the subject of Vyavahara 
and composed a long (Brhat) and a short (I>a^u) treatise on Kiala. He 
is quoted mostly for the purpose of being refuted, but since Jimuta,vahana 
refers to old {pumtana) manuscripts of Yogloka’s work, he might have been 
even an older author than Jitendriya and Bialaka. 

If not a great writer, Bhavadeva Bhatta was versatile and was certainly 
one of the most interesting personalities of his time. A great deal about him 
is known from an inscription^ found in the magnificent temple of Ananta- 
Viasudeva at Bhuvane^vara in Orissa, which eulogises Bhatta Bhavadeva as a 
politician, scholar and author, and as a constructor of reservoirs and buildei 
of temples and images, the identity of the author Bhavadeva with the person 
eulogised being established by the unique epithet, Balavalabhi-bhujanga, ap- 
plied to both.® This Prasasti of Bhavadeva and 'his family composed by 

' 1. Ed. Bibl. Ind. 1905, p. 380. See JASB, 1915, p. 315. 

2. For the passages see Kane, Hist, of Dhmma-sdstta, i, Poona 1930, pp. 281- 
83, where they are given in full. 

3. These passages are quoted in Kane, op. cit., pp. 283-84, which also" see on 
file question of Balaka's identity with BSIarupa, pp. 284-86. 

4. JASB, 1915, p. 320. 

5. JASB, 1912, p. 336. V^oka may be a common mislection of the Bengal 
scribe for Balaka. The printed text (pp. 42, 44, 74, 81, 83, 106) apparently found 
the correct fonn Balaka, but it does not utilise the Mss of the text mentioned below. 

6. See Kane, op. cit., pp. 286-87. 

7. El, iv, pp. 203-07 ; N. G. Majumdar, Inscriptions of Bengal, iii, pp. 25-41. 
On Bhavadeva see Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1912, pp. 332-48, which 
account has been corrected and supplemented by N. G. Majumdar, loc. cit., and 
Kane, op. cit., pp. 301-06. 

8. The epithet has been the subject of much speculation (besides the wori? 
cited above, see R. D. Banerjee, Pdlas of Bengal, p. 99 and BdngdLdr Jtihdsa, 
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Bhavadeva’s friend Vacaspati-kavi/ consists of thirty-three elegantly written 
verses. Bhavadeva belonged to the Savanja-gotra (of the Kauthuma school 
of the Sdmaveda) and came from the Siddhala-gitama in Radha.^ His ances- 
tors were all learned men, and one of them received the iSasana of Hastinl- 
bhitta from an unnamed king of Gauqla. His grandfather Adideva was like- 
wise a minister of peace and war to some king of Vahga. His father was 
Govardhana ; and his mother Safigofca was the daughter of a Vandyaghafiya 
Brahman. Bhavadeva himself served for a long time in a similar capacity 
under king Harivarmadeva and probably also under his son, whose name is 
not given. Bhavadeva is described as prominent among the exponents of 
the Brahmiadvaita system of philosophy, conversant with the writings ol 
Bhatta (Kumarila), an antagonist of the Buddhist and heretic dialecticians, 
well versed in Artha-isastra, Ayurveda, Astra-veda etc., proficient in Siddh^ta, 
Tantra and Gapita, and called the second Varaha because of his special keen- 
ness for Astrology and Astronomy, having hiimself composed a work on the 
Horia-^stra. He is said to have also composed a work on the Dharma-^stra, 
which superseded the already existing texts, and, following Bhatta {bhatpokta- 
nityd), to ha,ve written a guide to Mlmarnsa in one thoujsand nydyas. 

Although exaggeration is usual in such eulogistic enumeration, we have 
the means of verifying at least a part of this remarkable catalogue of accom- 
plishments. No work of Bhavadeva on the Hora-^stra or Phala-saiphita has 
yet been discovered, but a fragment of his work on MimlatTisia is available. 
This is entitled Tmtdtita-mata-tilakc^^ and is known from a fragmentary manu- 
script in the India Office Library. It discusses the Tantra-vmttika of Tauta- 
tita or Kurrxarila Bhatta, the fragment covering only Purvamimdifisd-sutra ii. 

1. Bhavadeva’s works on the Dharma-sastra, however, are better known. These 
are, so far known, three in number and respectively embrace the three im- 

p. 288, and references cited therein). Balavalabh! is obviously a place-name 
which occurs as such in. the commentary on Saipdhyakara Nandin’s Rama-carita 
(p. 36), but the exact situation of which is unknown. A place called Vrddhavalabhi. 
situated in the Gauda country, is mentioned in the colophon to a Ms of Sa^va- 
deva-pratkthd-paddhati of Xrivikramasuri (ShAstri, Descriptive Cat. oi ASB Mss, 
iii, p. 529), which makes the meaning of Kala in Bala-valabhi intelligible. The word 
Bhujahga means ' a lover ’ or a N^garaka, and not a serpent, as M. ChakrAVARTI 
and N. G. Majumdar are inclined to interpret (JASB^ 1912, pp. 341-42). 

1; R, L. Mitra's conjecture that this is the well known philosophical writer, 
Vacaspati Misra, is unfounded. Six verses are ascribed to one Vacaspati in the 
Bengal anthology, Sadukti-kmu^dniTta, but as one of these verses (ii, 33.2) is quoted 
anonymously in Dasa-rupaka (on ii, 29), he is probably a different person. 

2. The Savarpa-gotra, as well as Siddhala in Uttara-Radha, is mentioned in 
the Belava copperplate of Bhojavarman (N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 21). 

3. Eggeling, op. cit., no. 2166|1591, p. 690. Another Ms probably of the 
same work OjOticed in Triennial Cad. of Madras Govt. Mss Library foir 1919-22, 
p. 5527. The work is mentioned by Hall in his Index to the Bibliography of Iindtan 
PhUosophica System, p. 170. Hemadri in his Cattcrvarga^ (Ed Bibl. Ind., p. 120) 
dsapproves of Bhaivadeva’s explanation of some views of KumSrila. The Sutras 
actually dealt with in the India Office Ms are ii, 1.1, 5, 9, 10, 13 24, 30-35, 38, 40, 
46-49. 
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portant branches of Acara, VyavahS.ra and Pmyascitta. The woiit on Vyava- 
hara or judicial procedure, called Vyavahara-titaka, .is now lost ; but it is 
known from citations in the Vyavahara-tattva of Raghunandana/ the Vlra^ 
mtrodaya of Mitra Misra^® and Dcnj^ia-viveka of Vardhannana.* The other 
Dharma-^stra work is the Prayascitta-nirupana,^ which deals in six chapters 
with the modes of expiation for various sins and offences. The first chapter 
(Vadha-pariccheda) concerns itself with the murder of men and women and 
slaughter of animals ; the second (Bhafc§y!abhaksya-p®) treats of forbidden 
food and drink ; the third (Steya-p°l) discusses various kinds of theft ; the 
fourth (Agamylagamana-p°) is occupied' with sexual union with forbidden per- 
sons ; the fifth (Samsarga-p°) is devoted to such topics as taking of im- 
proper gift from outcasts, contracting of forbidden marriages, sale of for- 
bidden food and contact of untouchable persons ; while the sixth chapter 
(Krcchra-p°) concludes with the discussion of expiatory rites and penances. 
It gives a fairly full treatment of the subject and cites more than sixty autho- 
rities.5 The reputation which the work enjoyed* is indicated by the respect 
with which it is cited by such Smrti-writers as Vedficarya,® Govind&nanda 
and Ni^yana Bhatta.*^ On the Si^avedic rites and ceremonies relating to 
the Saipskaras, Bhavavede wrote Chdnd<fga-kaTmdnu^thana-paddhaii,^ also 
variously called Dasa-karraa-paddhati, Daiia-kaima-dipika or Saipskiara- 
paddhati. Its contents are devoted to Kusandika, XJdicya-karman, Viviaha, 
Garbhiadhana, Pumsavana, Samantonnayana, ^Sosyanti-homa, Jata-karman, 
Niskramana, Paui§tika, Anna-pilaSana, Putra-muiVihabhighTana, Cu4a-karana, 
Upanayana, Samiavartana and ^Sla-karman, From literary sources^ Bhava- 

1. Ed. JIvananda Vidyasagara, ii, p. 207, also p. 208. A Ms entitled Dattaka- 
tilaka exists in the Varendra Research Society's collection (see the society's edition 
of Bhavadeva'g Pmyc^cittanirupatjLa, introd. p. 2). The first Mangala-^loka of this 
work is identical with -the opening Mangala-sldca of his Chdndog€t’karmdrm?t^i^^^°, 
while the second! verse refers to his Vyavah^a-tilaka ; but it is a later fabrication 
passed off in Bhavadeva's name inasmuch as it quotes sudi later writers as Cau- 
desvara Thakkura (14th century). 

2. Ed. Chaukhamba Skt. Series, p. 85. 

3. Mitra, Notices, p. 226, no. 1910. The work belongs to the latter half of 
the 15th cmtury. It has been edited in GOS (1931) by Kamala-Krsna Smrti-tirtha. 

4. Also called °pTakar(D^a, Ed. Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi 1927. 
Mss in Egg^ing, iv, p. 554, no. 17251561 ; Mitra, Notices, ix, pp. 214-15, no. 3138, 
where an abstract of contents is given. Also Mss in the Calcutta' Sainskrit College 
Library, nos. 183-84. The colophon calls the author Balavalabhi-bhujanga and 
Saipdhivigrahika. 

5. For a list see JASB, 1912, p. 336 ; also index of works and authors to the 
printed edition. 

6. For reference see Kane, crp. cit., p. 303. 

7. In his Prdy&scittor-safnsxctha (Eggeling, op. dt., pp. 473, 555). 

8. So named in the second introductory verse. Ms in Eggeling, op. cit., p. 94, 
no. 452 |5a (cf. no. 394); in the Calcutta Sanskrit College Library, na 52 ; Bhandar- 
kar Institute Mss no. 9 of 1895-98 and no. 263 of 1887-91. The epithet B^avalabhi- 
bhujanga occurs in the colophon. 

9. On this question see Mbnmohan Chakeavarti in MSB, 1912, pp. 342-45, 
Kane, op. cit., pp. 305-06. 
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deva's date would be earlier tlian the first quarter of the 12th and even the 
last quarter of the llth century ; and this is supported by the palaeography 
and internal evidence of the Bhuvanesvar inscription^ concerning Bhavaveda.^ 

To this period probably belongs Jimutavahana, who is indeed the first 
of the three leading authorities of the Bengal school of Dharma-&tra, the 
other two being Raghunandana and Sulapapi who came later. Extremely 
divergent opinions, however, have been held on the question of his date, and 
he has been variously assigned to periods ranging from the llth to the 
16th century.^ It is clear, however, that he could not have been earlier than 
the last quarter of the llth century because he mentions DhareSvara Bhoja 
and Govindaraja ; and since he is himself quoted by iSulapaiji, Vacaspati 
Misra and Raghunandana, he could not have been later than tlie middle of 
the 15th century. Relying on astronomical as well as literary evidence, Mon- 
nrahan Chakravarti would place him tentatively in the beginning of the 
12th century, while P. V. Kane would approximate the date still further to a 
period between 1090 and 1130 a.d. Of Jimutavahana's personal history not 
much is known. In the colophons of his works he is described as Pari- 
bhadriya Mabamahopadhyiaya, while at the conclusion of his Vyavahma- 
matrk^ and Daya-bhaga he informs us that he was bom of the Plaribhadra 
family (Kula). It is said that this name belongs to a section of Ria^ya 
Brahmans, still called P&rihal or Pari-gli.^ An astronomical reference in hia 
Kdla-viveka (p. 290) appears to support the inference that Jimutaviahana 
belonged to Riadha. 

Of Jlrhutaviahana's three works, ^ all of which have been printed, the 
most well known and important is his Ddya-bhaga, which is the basis and 
paramount authority on the Hindu law of inheritance, partition and Stri- 

1. N. G. Majumdar, op. cit., p. 32. 

2. Our Bhavadeva should be distinguished from several other later Bhavadevag 
who also wrote on Dharma-sastra, viz., Bhavadeva, author of Ddm-dharma-prakriya 
(middle of the 17th century), Bhavadeva, author of Smjti-candrikd (first half of the 
I'Sth century) and Bhavadeva, author of Sarjibandha-viveka (on Sapinda relation- 
ship), These works do not mention efither the epithet Balavalabhi-bhujanga or the 
official designation Saipdhi-vigrahika of Bhavadeva. 

3. For an examination of the various dates, see Monmohan Chakravarti in 
JASB, 1915, pp. 321-27, Pandianan Ghosh in 26 Calcutta Law Jaurned, pp. 17 f 
(journal portion) and Kane, op. cit., pp. 325-27. 

4. See Monmohan Chakravarti in JASB, 1915, pp. 320-21. H. P. Shastri 
(Desaiptive Catalogue of ASB Mss, iii, p. xv) thinks that since the Paiih^s were 
reduced in status by Ballalasena, Jimutaviahana could not have paraded his being 
a Paribhadriya unless he flourished before Ballalasena. 

5. It appears that these three treatises were meant to form a part of an 
ambitious . work on Dharma-sastra called Dharma-ratna ; hence the colophons read : 
iti dharma-ratne ddya~bhagab (or kdla-vivekab, as the case may be). The ignoring 
of this fact has led to inaccuracies in the description of Jimutavahana’s works in 
some catalogues of manuscripts. Thus, the Dharma-ratna mentioned in Mitra, 
Noiices, V, pp. 297--98 (no. 1974) and in the Descriptive Cat. of Madras Govt. 
Oriental Library, vi, pp. 2385-88, nos. 3172-74 are respectively the Kdla-viveka and 
the Ddya-hhaga. 
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dhana in Bengal, except in cases where the Mitaksarc, from which it differs 
in some fundamental points,^ is applicable. The work is widely known 
through H. T. Colebrooke’s English translation^ and has been often printed 
in Bengal. Its popularity and importance are indicated by the large number 
of commentaries® which exist, including one by Raghunandana who has uti- 
lised it also in his own authoritative works. The work defines and discusses 
the general principles of Daya or inheritance and proceeds to the exposition 
of father’s power over ancestral property, partition of father’s and grand- 
father's property and division among sons after father’s death. It then deals 
with the definition, classification and devolution of woman's property (Stii- 
dhana), after which it treats of persons excluded from partition and inheri- 
tance on grounds of disability, of property which is impartible, of the order 
of succession to sonless persons, of reunion, of partition of coparcenary pro- 
perty concealed but subsequently discovered, and of settlement of partition 
disputes by the court. It is a work of great learning and acuteness, and 
freely criticises a large number of authorities,^ ancient and modem, some of 
whom are not known otherwise. 

His Vyavahma-mat'Tka,^ as its very name implies, deals with judicial pro- 
cedure. Its importance is evidenced by references to it by Raghunandana and 
Viacaspati Mi^ra.® It divides the subject into four P&das, with an introductory 
exposition (Vyavahara-mukha) dealing with the eighteen titles of law, the 
function and qualification of the judge (Pi^cJvivSka), the different grades of 
court and the duties of 'the Sabhyas. Of the four stages of Vyavahma, the 
first (Bh'^-plada) deals with the plaint (Purva-pab^) of the plaintiff 
(Arthin) and with surety (Pratibhu) ; the second (Uttara-pBda) treats of the 
four kinds of reply (Uttara) by the defendant (Pratyarthin) ; the third 
(Kriya-pada) is devoteJd to proof or burden of proof (Kriyla) and various 
kinds of evidence, human (Mi^usT) and divine (Daivi), the author pur- 
posely omitting the divine which consists of trial by ordeal ; and the fourth 
(Nirnaya-pada) concludes with the topic of the decision arid order of the 

1. See Kane, op. cit., p. 323 for a summary of these distinctive doctrines. 
Jimutavahana does not quote or mention the Mit3k$ara of Vijranesvara, but he 
appears to know the doctrines of the school. 

2. Reprinted, 'Calcutta 1910. Edited Golapchandra Sarkar Sastri, Calcutta 
1883, along with Colebrooke’s translation of the Mitak§aro. 

3. The work was edited by Bharata Candra Siromaui with seven commentaries, 
2 vols., Calcutta 1863-66 (an earlier edition with the commentary of Kisua Tarkalarp- 
kara, Calcutta 1850, in Bengali characters). In some editions, as for instance in 
that of Jivananda Vidyasagara, the work is divided into sections but there is no 
sudi division in the Mss. 

4. For a discusaon of these citations see M. Chakravarti, op. dt., pp. 319- 
20, Kane, op, cit, pp. 323 f. 

5. Ed. Asutosh Mookerjee in Memoirs of ASB^ iii, no. 5, Calcutta 1910-14. 
This name of the work is given in the first introductory verse, and is found in 
later citations ; but colophons name it variously as Nyaya-matrka or Nyaya-ratna- 
nialika. 

6. For references see M. Chakravarti and Kane in the works cited. 
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court. The work abounds in quotations,^ calculated as about six hundred in 
number, and proves the learning and dialectic abilities of the author. Jimuta- 
vahana's third work, Kala-viveka,^ declares in its second introductory verse 
its object of elucidating the topic of Kala or appropriate time for particular 
ceremonies, which has not been properly understood and treated by previous 
writers, seven of whom are directly mentioned in one verse.^ It deals accord- 
ingly with the question of appropriate season, month, day and hour for the 
performance of religious duties and ceremonies, the determination of inter- 
calary months, the suitability of lunar and solar months, and the auspicious 
time for various festivals, including the Kojagara and the Durgotsava. The 
work shows the same skill and learning of the author and abounds in quota- 
tions, references and criticisms of previous authors, while its reputation is 
indicated by its wide recognition by such later writers as Raghunandana, 
Sulapiani, Wcaspati Miira and Govindananda. 


1. Discussed by M. ChjVKRavarti and Kane, as above. 

2. Ed. Bibl. Ind., Calcutta 1905. 

3. P. 380. They are Jitendriya, Sahkhadhara, Andhuka, Saipbhrama, Han- 
vamsa, Dhavala and Yogloka. 



A NOTE ON A UNIQUE IMAGE OF YAMA 


By 

A. S. GADRE, Baroda. 

The object of this note is to bring to the notice of scholars a sculpture of 
Yama, which is so very common in Gujaiiat and which at the same time has 
never before been noticed and illustrated in the standard works on Hindu Ico- 
nography. The accompanying plate shows an image of Yama which is seen 
as a dik'pala in the main niche of the southern m(aj, 4 ' 0 vaTa of the famous 
temple of Hiatake^vara, the Lord of Gold, the tutelary deity of the Nagara 
Brahma^ias, in Vadnagar, an ancient historical town in the Mehslania District 
of the Baroda State. Such images are to be seen in many ,§iva temples in 
Baroda proper as well. The photo illustrates Yama in the so-called tribhahga 
pose, with a crown, circular ear-rings, necklaces, anklets and sandals. 
He has four hands and holds a gadd in the upper right hand a pen or lekkanl 
in lower right hand. A bird, possibly a cock, is perching on the rod he holds 
in his upper left hand and a book appears in his lower left hand. There are 
two female chowrie-bearers standing cross-legged on his sides. A mahi^a (?) 
stands between his legs. The folds of his upper garment are visible. 

It was originally not possible to identify this image as no dhydna fully 
or partially agreeing with it was traceable in most of the standard works on 
iconography which were published upto 1935, when I came across this image 
during my tour to enlist monuments in the Kheralu taluk of the Mehaana 
prant of Baroda. I was helped in the! correct identification of the sclupture 
by the Devatamurtipmfiiyij^am end thA Rupemao}4<^oi^ published later on. 
Yama, except as a dik-p^la, is rarely described independently. In the des- 
cription of the Kdldri aspect of 5iva,i Yama is described as paying homage to 
Siva with two hands. The Amsumad-bheddgam(^ lays down that Yama 
should have two hands. This and other details do not tally with our image 
as illustrated in the accompanying photograph. However, its one detail, viz. 

— there should be two females with chowries — is observed in 
our sculpture. The Vi^t^udharmotteriyar^^ describes Yama seated on a 
mahi^, with DhuirnDijnE, his consort, seated in his left lap. Though he 
has four hands, he is said to hold different weapons, e.g. trisula and Ak^amdld 
in the left hands. His secretary, Chitragupta, is said to carry a pen and a 
book — a feature noticeable in our image of Yama. The dhyanas of this 
deity given in the Devatdmurti-pTakaranam and Rupama/n^danam^ of Mantjana 

1. T. Gopinath Rao's Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol. II, pt. 2, prati- 
malaksdoidna!, Skt. text, p. 79. 

2. Ibid, page 256. (Skt. text). 

3. Ibid, page 527. 

4. Devatdmurtiprakaraziam and Rupmandanam ; (Calcutta Sanskrit series 
Vol, XIL). By U., M. Sankhyatirtha ; pp. 72 and 11. 
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(15th cen. a.d.) almost completely agree with the description of our sculp- 
ture given above. These dhymas are : — 






‘(He should have) in his (four) hands a pen, a book, a cock and a rod. 
Dark of complexion, Yama should ride a big buffalo.’ 

An almost identical dhyma from the Rupamarida^iam is as follows 


' W '1 

\\ 


One slight variation is that the upper right hand of the deity of our sculp- 
ture holds a gada whereas in the upper left hand we see the kukkupa perched 
on the daf}4a or the rod. 

Yama’^ is described in the Rg-^eda aa the son of Vivasvat and Saraijyu. 
He is described as the first man who died and was an object of terror. It is 
implied that Yama is a god. He is not expressly called a god but only a 
king {R. V. IX.11.8) who rules the dead. In later mythology he is reduced 
to the position of a dik-pMa and the guardian of the mrtyu-toka. He is the 
acknowledged judge of the dead and metes out punishments. As the dispenser 
of justice he is called Dharmamja and this aspect of his is fully borne out 
in our sculpture by the lekham and patra he is shown holding in his lower 
two hands. Death is the path of Yama 1.38.5) and in I^.V, 1.165.4 he 
appears to be identical with death {mrtyu).^ A bird either the owl {uluka) 
or pigeon {kapota) (R.V. X.165.4) is said to be the messenger of Yama. 
This fact may account for the presence of a bird, possibly mistaken for a 
cock in later period, perching on a rod in his hand. Thus we see that Vedic 
tradition is continued in later mythology with slight and inevitable changes. 

It will be clear from the above discussion that for correct identification 
of Hindu images in Gujarat and Kiathiawid especially, works like the Dev^itd- 
murtiprakaranam and the Rupama^idQnam of the eminent architect Sutra- 
dhara Maudana are quite indispensible and very reliable. Sculptures difficult 
of identification can be accurately identified with the help of these works 
of Mandana, whose treatises on iconography give dhydnas of certain rare 
images which cannot be found described in other works on Indian Iconography 
or which are peculiar to this part of India. Mandana as also his father 
Srikshetra were under the patronage of Maharaijla Kumbha (15th cen. a.d.) 
of Mewad, who was a famous builder of monuments. 


1. Elements of Hindu Iconography'; T. Gopinath Rao’s, Vol. II, pt. 1 p, 525 

2, Vedic Mythodo^gy by A A Macdonell, p. 172. 




the kind permiuion of the Director of Archaology, Baroda. 

Sculpture on the outside of a wall of the HatakeSvara Temple, Vadnagar. 




YOGAVXSISTHA ON THE MEANS OF PROOF 

Sy 

P. C. DIVANJI, Ahmedabad. 

Introductory Remarks. 

The second chapter of the Yogdv-dsistha entitled “ Mumuksu-prakarajja ” 
is as it were the key-chapter of that work because although its inunediate and 
declared purpose is to lay down the qualifications which an aspirant must 
acquire before he can be initiated into the teaching of Vasistha contained in 
the remaining four chapters, which it does in four Sargas,^ it also contains a 
Sarga^ in which the total number of chapters in the work, the total number of 
stanzas therein, the doctrine expounded therein, the name of each chapter 
including even the previous one, the number of stanzas therein and the natuife 
of the contents thereof and the inter-connection between those of each of 
them, have been stated. Over and besides that it contains 4 Sargas^ intended 
to prove that Pumgartha (human-effort) if well-directed and backed up by 
a strong will must succeed in spite of obstacles of all sorts being thrown in the 
way by Daiva (fate) because the latter is nothing else but an imagined result 
of actions in a previous birth and such a result can be avoided if actions are 
done in this birth resolutely and persistently, without believing that there is 
any other or higher source of power than the self itself, not only on the physi- 
cal but on other planes as well. This subject is intimately connected with 
that of the Pramanas, the means of cognition, because after the acquisition 
of the necessary qualifications by a persistent self-effort backed up by a grim 
determination, what one has to acquire is correct knowledge, which is capable 
of leading an aspirant to the desired goal. In order that such knowledge may 
be acquired it is necessary to know which is or are the unfailing means of 
proof. This author has discussed that subject in two of the Sargas in tMs 
chapter.'* The accepted means of proof are (1) ‘Pratyakga’ (direct percep- 
tion), (2) ‘Anumana’ (inference) (3) ‘Upanma’ (analogy) and (4) 

* Sabda ’ (authoritative word). I propose to set forth the views of this author 
with regard to the nature of each of them and their relative values. 

(1). Direct Perception. 

2. He says that just as the ocean is the principal source of all water 
so Pratyaksa amongst the means of proof is the principal source of knowledge. ^ 

1. Yogavasi^tka II. 13 to 16. 

2. lUd. 17. 

3. Ibid. 4 to 9. 

4. Ibid, 18 and 19. 

5. Ibid. 19. 16. 
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According to him this is so not only in the matters pertaining to Vyavahara 
(our daily intercourse) but also in those relating to Paranrartha (the highest 
object of man's attainment), le. to say, not only in the matter of cognition 
of the objects of the phenomenal world but also in that of the absolute 
reality. The process of reasoning by which he demonstrates this proposition 
is indeed subtle and original. 

3. It may be summed up thus According to the wise that knowledge 
can be deemed to have been derived from direct ixirception which arises from 
the contact of an object with the eye which is the principal organ of sense- 
perception. These are however outward manifestations of an inner reality, 
which becomes both the PraimlB (knower) and the Prameya (thing to be 
known), the subject and the object. The subject is of the nature of the 
consciousness “ I ” and the object is of the nature of a Vitti (modification) 
of the mind, which itself is also a product of a Vrtti which had originally 
arisen in the pure consciousness. This Vrtti, whether it arises in the indivi- 
dual mind or as it had arisen in the universal mind, is known as the ‘ Saihvit.’ 
In the latter it had arisen without any specific reason but once having arisen 
it had given rise to numerous Sarhkalpas and Vikalpas (changing thoughts) 
and had thereby given motion to it, as the result whereof, just as water itsdf 
assumes the forms of bubbles, ripples, waves &c., by the action of wind, diverse 
objects of the material world had come into existence and become manifest. 
These objects consist of beings in different grades of development. In their 
material forms they seem to be distinct and of variegated natures but these 
forms are like mere bubbles, having only a transient existence, which they 
owe to their substratum, the underlying reality. 

4. Thus from the standpoint of the Absolute both the sentient and 
insentient creatures are unreal, mere conventional names and forms, but since 
the absolute permeates all of them they partake of its nature in a greater or 
less degree and therefore we can avail ourselves of the knowledge about them 
in order to rise from the known to the unknown, from the manifest to the 
unmanifest. Such knowledge arises in the case of an ordinary individual from 
the contact of his sense of perception with an external object but that is only 
a physical act andf knowledge as such does not arise unless it is followed by 
a psychical process, which differs in the case of different individuals according 
to their psychical development. An ordinary individual is, on seeing an object, 
reminded merely of a similar object which he had seen or heard of. He has 
an eye only on its outer form, not its inner kernel. A philosopher, on the other 
hand, has his eyei on the latter, which is the same in the case of all objects, 
physical or metaphysical. Thus, whenever he sees any object even with his 
physical eye, he is reminded of the First Cause (Parama Mahat), which, as 
said above, had assumed the form of objects. This does not mean that he is 
incapable of dealing with the object as such but only means that his mind 
remains placid even on seeing it, deals with it only so far as it may be 
necessary for an immediate purpose and does not allow his mind to be coloured 
by the impression produced therein, so that it may not disturb him in his 
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repose when it is no longer necessary. As for himself too, he knows that 
the Pramatta (Knower) in himself, making himself felt as self-consciousness 
in the form “ I ” is also an assumed form of the same First Cause. Thus 
unlike an ordinary man, a philosopher has even in objective perception an 
Anubhuti (experience) of the self by the self. ' In this work therefore the 
term ‘ Pratyakga ' has been used in the sense of * Anubhuti ' i.e. an 
actual realization of the truth. And just as one sees things externally when 
the senses are turned towards the external world one can also see several things 
internally when one’s senses are drawn inwards, as in the case of the dream- 
experience, which is common to all human beings. The only difference bet- 
ween such vision and a dream-vision is that the soul is in the sub-conscious 
state in the latter and in! the conscious state in the former. The consciousness 
can be kept up even when the senses are drawn inwards, by the cultivation 
of a habit of deep thinking, while in such' a state (AbhySsa). But one who 
cultivates that habit does so not for the sake of seeing the abstract forms of 
objects but for realizing by intense thinking the substratum underlying them. 
He therefore does not take them at their face-value and satisfy his greed in 
that manner but cultivates the habit of detachment (Vairagya) by reflecting 
over their source, mode of origin &c. By this dual means, Abhyiasa and 
Vairagya, he ultimately reaches the First Cause, which appears to him 
inwardly as having a body made up of the universe extended in. space and 
time. On reaching it he finds that there is no distinction between himself 
and that object, his own individuality merging in the universality of the 
object, and the universal consciousness itsdf alone survives in the form 
“ I myself am the cause of all that was, is and will be, there is naught else 
except my self.” This kind of consciousness arises then as confidently as 
the consciousness “ I exist ” in the waking state. This therefore is also 
‘ Pratyaksa ’ of the nature of ' Anubhuti.’ Without such direct perception or 
actual realization, all knowledge however derived, is a burden on the brain, 
a mere intellectual exercise which increases egoism instead of decreasing and 
ultimately dissolving it. Without its dissolution true knowledge cannot arise 
as shown in this work by the illustrations of Sikhidhvaja and Kaca in the 
first half of the Nirvlajija-prakaiaaja.^ This is the reason why this author 
says that ‘Pratyabsa ’ is the principal Pramapa (instrument of knowledge) .2 

2. Inference. 

5. Consistently with the above view he says that “ Anumana (inference) 
and others,” by which he probably means ' Upam'ana ’ (analogy), are the off- 
shoots of ‘ Pratyaksa It can also be seen from the etymology of those 
words that the first means “ that which follows the Mana ” i.e. the * Pratyaki§a * 
and the second, “ that which is subsidiary to the IV^a ” and that therefore 
when the terms were first coined these two means of proof must havel been 


1. Yogav^sist^a II. 19. 18-32, IV. 77-111. 

2. Ibid. II. 19. 16-17. 

3. Ibid, 33. 
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intended to be made use of as auxiliaries to the principal means of proof. 
Even from the ways in which they come into operation they appear to be 
so, because we draw an inference as to a thing not before us because it is 
removed from our ken either by space or time, only from some data before 
us in addition to our past experience based on direct perception at some 
other time and place and we try to give an idea of a thing which is not 
familiar by drawing a comparison between it and a thing which is familiar 
and therefore perceived selveral times before, on the strength of a property 
which is common to both. It thus appears that this author’s view that the 
principal means of knowledge is the ‘ Pratyaksa ’ and that ' Anumana ’ and 
‘Uparhana’ are its offshoots is in accord with the accepted notions about 
the nature of those means but that his view as to what is meant by ‘ Pratyak§a ’ 
is peculiar to himself. 

6. Although thus he does not, like the C&rviakas, disapprove of taking the 
assistance of the means of knowledge other than direct perception, he has 
not discussed in his work the different problems connected with knowledge 
derived by inference. The reasons for not doing so may perhaps be that 
the Pratyak§a in his wider sense involves to some extent a consideration of 
the method of simple reasoning by inference, and that an elaborate discussion 
of that subject was fruitless and unsettled the mind instead of settling it in a 
definite position, which is the purpose of all philosophical thought.^ 

3, Analogy. 

7. He has however a lot to say about the method of evaluation of an 
argument by analogy drawn on the strength of a common attribute between 
two objects, as he has made a very lavish use of illustrations drawn from a 
variety of the objects of our daily experience. This is as it should be be- 
cause in the commencement of philosophical studies abstract principles are 
not easily grasped if stated baldly but if they are supported by comparisons 
drawn between generally-known objects and the unknown object to be made 
known, the principles are quickly grasped and progress becomes easy. This 
author therefore commences his discussion as regards the utility of this means 
of proof by defining what is called a * Df^t^ta ’ (an illustration). He says 
that the wise call that a * Dfi^tiainta * which yields a fruit in the! form of the 
beneficial knowledge of a thing which has not been seen or experienced 
through that of one which has b^n seen or experienced, because an invisible 
object cannot be known without a * Digtilnta ’ just as one cannot see house- 
hold furniture in a house at night-time without a lamp. Each of those 
illustrations which have been given in this work relates to a; thing which has 
a cause but they lead to the knowledge of that which is without cause because 
there is a relation of cause and effect between that which is compared and 
that with which it is compared, a kind of relation which exists in the case of 
all objects but since Brahma is an exception to that rule owing to its being 


1. Yagavasi$fha, II. 18, 87. 
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without cause, any illustration used while imparting a teaching as to that 
must be understood to have a common attribute only in one part of it.^ 
He then considers an objection of a rival school to the effect that Brahma 
being without form, an illustration of a thing having a form cannot lead to 
any knowledge of the former which can cause deliverance from bondage. 
In refutation thereof he says in effect that the illustrations are given not 
because we beheve that the objects of this world from which they are drawn 
are eternal or real like Brahma but because the nature of Brahma is partially 
reflected therein and so they are real so long as they seem to exist, like the 
objects appearing in a dream and have a connection with the , ultimate reality 
and produce a desired result with reference thereto just as meritorious acts 
done even in a dream, in meditation &c., do produce results in the material 
world. Moreover it is not possible to get any other illustration except those 
of objects produced for the timd being in dreams, and of those produced by 
imagination, contemplation &c., in the waking state because the nature of 
the phenomena as a whole is under consideration and because there is nothing 
which can be deemed to be similar to the ultimate reality. The illustrations 
do not agree with, the thing to be illustrated in all respects but that is not 
essential also even when the objects of the world are compared with one 
anotlier, as when a jem is compared with a lamp, what is meant is that the 
gem has a lustre similar to that of a lamp, not also that it has in it things 
corresponding to oil, wick, &c. Therefore it is no use raising frivolous objec- 
tions to this method of proof 2 

4 . Autkoritative Word. 

8. Lastly, we come to a very debatable means of proof, namely, the 
‘ iSabda-pram^a/ The ‘5abda’ (word) here meant is not that of anybody 
but that of the Aptas ie. of those on whom we can rely for our guidance. Such 
a word may be either written or oral. Under the first category would come 
all the Vedas and Astras and under the second the oral instructions imparted 
by teachers. The recognised writers of the Advaita Vedlanta school give a 
preponderating weight to this means of knowledge. But the author of 
this work gives such weight, as we have already seen, to direct perception, 
though by such perception he does not mean physical perception of a concrete 
object by the occular organ but the direct realization of the First Cause, 
which is the source of both the subject and the object, by the individual soul 
purged of all the crusts of imaginary sheaths foolishly adhered to for eons and 
eons.* This does not however that this author approves of the method 


1. Yog{ivdsistha 11. 18, 50-54. 

2. Ibid. II. 18. 55-65. 

3. Br. su. I. 1. 3 and II, 1. 11 and Safikrara*s Bh^ya thereon, V^aspati's 
gloss on the latter &c., (N. S. P. edition, pp. 95 to 100 and 448-49) ; also Ram^uja’s 
Bha§ya with the gloss of Abhyankar thereon (JniaTrprak^a Press edition, 1904) 
pp. 192-205. 

4. Yoiavdsiftha II. 19, 16-33. 
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of arriving at the truth by personal effort unaided by a study of any ancient 
works or by instructions from a teacher. He is alive to the danger of men 
of different grades of intellect arriving thereby at different conclusions to 
which iSankara draws attention while commenting on Brahmasutra 11 . 1. U. 
He therefore draws a distinction between Paurusa (human effort) which is 
“Ucchastra” (contrary to the scripture) and that which is “fetrita” 
(approved by the scripture) and states that the former leads to a hannful 
object and the latter to the highest object ^ and further on says that if an 
effort approved by the scripture leads to a hannful object it must be inferred 
that one's previous effort (luck) likely to do harm is more powerful and that 
in that case one should not give up the attempt but make a grim deter- 
mination to succeed and grinding one’s teetli overpower the harmful effort 
by the beneficial one. At another stage too while expounding the topic of 
human effort he says that the wise call that ‘Paurui 5 a’ which consists of 
the movement of the limbs following upon that of the mind after a desire 
arises in the heart to attain the lasting and well-known fruit, which is conceived 
as the result of discharging such religious duties appropriate to the province 
in which one lives, as are expounded in the iSastras and as are gathered from 
the conduct of the good and that knowing the result of such human effort 
as the ‘ Punisatva,’ one should attain the highest fruit as so conceived, looking 
to one’s personal efforts alone for that purpose though it may be aided by 
a study of good scriptures and by association with good and learned persons.^ 
As to what kinds of scriptures and good persons are to be resorted to, he 
later on says that the wise call that ' Pararnfartha ’ (highest object) which 
consists of the * Ananda ’ (exultation) arising from an unending complacency 
and that those scriptures and good people should be resorted to from whom 
such 'Param&rtha’ can be sefcured.^ As to how the benefit derived from 
such an application and the individual intellect developed by personal effort 
aid each other in the attainment of the goal, he says that they act and react 
on each other and' contribute to mutual progress with the lapse of time like 
a lake and the lotuses therein. Lest one should hug the delusion that this 
effort is required to be made for a very limited period only, he says that the 
goal is reached as the result of such effort only if continued right from 
childhood onwards and in order that the reader may not feel disheartened by 
that assertion he adds that had conquered the Daityas, established 

order out of chaos in this universe and evolved these worlds not through the 
force of Daiva but through personal efforts." Then after explaining how the 
mind can be persuaded to take to this path he lays down a time upto which 
one should regulate one’s conduct according to the dictates of the iSastras and 
teachers and that limit is the stage of spiritual development in which the 


1. YogavSsi^tJm II. 5. 4. 

2. Ibid. II. 5. 8-9. 

3. Ibid. II. 6. 40-41. 

4. Ibid, II. 7. 28. 

5. Ibid. IL 7. 29-31. 
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mind acquires an equilibrium and remains unruffled by objects of sense 
and the knowledge of the essence is perfectly assimilated. Once that stage 
is attained one stands unmoved by the disturbance of mind likely to be 
created by the ismtis and Smjtis like the ocean without the mount Mahdara 
in it 1 


■9. There still remains the question which Sastras this author approves 
of and whom he calls good men. As to that although he lays special stress 
on Puru^iartha and claims to teach a doctrine of mixed knowledge and action, 
which Vasi?tha having learnt from Brahmla had, like Sanatkumara, NErada 
and others formesrly imparted to royal' sages of yore^ the goal according to 
himi is to realise the purport of the Mahav&kyas, “ Tattvamasi,” ** Aham 
Brahmasmi ” and others.^ Moreover, although it is but rarely that he cites 
authorities, he has expressly mentioned “all the Vedantas (Upanii§ads') such 
as the Bithadaraijyaka and others”'* as an authority for one of his propo- 
sitions, for another he relies upon a “.^ruti,”^ at a third place he calls the 
instruction given by Vasistha as “ the purport of the Vedi^tas,”® at a fourth 
place he says “ How can the Atrria: which has been proclaimed by the 
sonorous verses of the Vedas, Ved^tas &c., be forgotten once its realization 
has occurred,*^ at a fifth Vasi§tha says that Diltea instructed a son of a 
sylvan deity bom on account of his boon with vnier alia, conclusions drawn 
from the Vedas and Ved^tas,® at a sixth Bhu^ungla calls Vasi^fa, “ the knower 
of all the Ved^tas,”® at a seventh Rama cites the authority of the Vedas, 
Agamas, Pufarjas and Smrtis in support of the proposition that the word of 
a Guru is an injunction,’^® at an ei^th he cites the authority of the Srutis, 
and the Smrtis besides the common experience of men of all ages as to a 
dream-experience narrated by him and says that if the C&rvi^ view is 
accepted the Purarjas, Itihasas, Smrtis &c., together with the Vedas would be 
rendeired purposeless"^^ and lastly, the author seems to have incorporated 
certain Upanisad texts ad hac in his work at certain places,^® taken pithy 
sentences frcxm others^® and to have as it were, written a Viarttika on certain 
Upani^ad texts."^* These citations and allusions, few as they are in view of 
the vast extent of the work, are, in my opinion, sufficient to prove that 
Anandabodha Yati, who has commented on this work, was on solid ground 
in assuming that the author thereof not only accepted the iSrutis, Smrtis, 
Puianas and Itihlasas, as authoritative works but in addition to that believed 
that there was only one consistent doctrine underlying all of them inspite 
of some minor differences in details and that the said doctrine was the same 


1. Yogavasmi^ II* 9* 41 ; ,19, 11. 
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as had been elaborated by the orthodox Vedantins of the Aupani^ad school, 
each in his own way, and in view of the requirements of his own age, namely, 
that the purport of the Upanisad teaching lay in the essential identity of the 
individual soul with the supreme, which has been summed up in the four 
Mahivakyas, “ Tattvamasi *’ and others. If still further proof were needed 
it is afforded by the facts that times without number this author has desig- 
nated the ultimate reality pervading the universe as Brahma and the Absolute 
as Pararh Brahma, and that he has made a very lavish use of the episodes 
contained in some of the Brahmanas and Upani?ads e.g. those of Janaka, 
Bhu^unda and Uddalaka and in some of the Itihasas and PurSijas such as 
those of Arjuna, Prahlada, iSukra, Kaca, Giadhi, Visvamitra, Nandi, Mamtta 
and others, Anandbodha has also quoted some stanzas from Chapter XV 
of the Aditydi Purdna in which there is a reference to a work which was in 
the form of a dialogue between Rama and Vasisl'ha and the substance of the 
teaching embodied wherein was that knowledge was not an attribute of the 
self but was identical with it, that it was eternal, all-pervading and tranquil 
and that it was the self of all animate and inanimate beings which were 
one in essence and brought into existence as separate entities only by imagina- 
tion.’^ I too have discovered that there are many common stanzas between 
the Yogavdsi^tha and the Mauktikopani^at, a decidedly very late Upanii^d 
andl come to the conclusion that the latter must be the borrower.^ Lastly 
Atmasukha and Mummadideva, who have written commentaries on the Laihu 
Yogavdsi^tha, have also interpreted the text thereof throughout as expounding 
the doctrine of the Aupanlsadas, Vidy'araniya in his works, Pancadasl and 
Jlvanmuktiviv'eka and Madhusudana Saraswati in his Siddhdntabmdu, have 
accepted this work as an authoritative work of the Advaita doctrine and taken 
copious extracts therefrom. This evidence goes to establish that the ortho- 


1. Anandabodka’s Commentary on Y. V, I. 1. 18. (N, S. P. edition pp. 4-5). 

2. For instance vide M. V. II. wherein after the remark " Atra sloka bhavanti ” 
several stanzas are quoted which on even a superficial comparison can be con- 
fidently believed to have been taken bodily from the Yogavdsi^^ha e.g. MX). 11. 1 is 
the same as YV. II. 5. 4., MXJ. II. 2-4. have a close resemblance with Y.V. 11. 
9. 25-27, M.U. 11. 5. with YV. II. 9. 30-31, MXJ. II. 7-8 are almost identical 
with Y.V. II. 9. 32-33 and 35, M.U. 11. 10-15 with Y.V. V.. 92. 17-23, M.U, II. 15 
with Y;V. V. 92. 15, M.U. II. 26 with Y.V. V. 91. 53-54, M.U. II. 27 with Y.V. 
V. 91. 48, [M.U. 11. 29 with Y.V. V. 92. 26, M.U. 11. 32-37 with Y.V. V. 90. 4. 16 
20, 23, M.U. II. 43-47 with Y.V. V. 92. 33-39, M.U. 11. 48 with 
Y.V. V. 91. 14, M.U. II. 57-60 with Y.V, V. 91. 29-32., M.U. II. 61 with Y.V. 
I. 3. 11-13 and son on. Besides these there are certain stanzas in the former in 
which whole distiches seem to have been taken bodily from the latter. The differences 
that appear between some of the parallel stanzas and in the order in which they 
appear in both the works are attributable to no other cause except that mentioned 
by me in my articles on the date of the Yogavdsi^tha (Proceedings and Transactions 
o] the Seventh All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda pp. 15-30, and Poona 
Orientalist, April 1938, pp. 29-44) namely, that there must be a different and earlier 
recension of the Yogavdsisfha thst commented upon by Anadabodha, namely 
the Devadutokta Samhitd, 
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dox Vedlantins of earlier dates than that of Anandabodha were convinced 
that the author of the Yagav^istha was one of their class, for otherwise they 
would not have made use of extracts and summaries made from that work, 
and that therefore apart from the above internal evidence, Anandabodha 
had a good reason for taking it for granted that the doctrine of the Yoga- 
vaskt^ was one of the many ways in which the orthodox belief, that the 
purport of the Upanisads lay in teaching the essential identity of the individual 
and the supreme souls, had been interpreted upto the time of its author. 
This conclusion does not exclude the possibility of the existence of a difference 
between that doctrine and that of one branch of the Sankara school headed 
by Suresvara as regards the interpretation of ^Sankara’s dictum that salvation 
can arise only through knowledge. The author of this work may therefore 
have to be classed either with those of the other branch of that school headed 
by Viacaspati Mi§ra, if he was at all a follower of ;Sankara. Judging from 
certain data mentioned in my paper on “ The Date and Place of Origin of the 
Yoga\^sistha,” referred to in foot-note 2 on p. 292, my present view is that 
he was not. There are also other reliable data leading to that conclusion. 
That point however requires a more elaborate elucidation than I can make in 
this paper. Nor is it necessary to do so here as the issue at present is only 
whether the author of this work was an Advaitin of the orthodox school or 
an apostate. What has been stated above is enough for demonstrating that 
he was one of the former class. 

10. Although that was so, it is a point worthy of note that he was not 
a blind refepecter of the scriptures or of persons. Like a thorough rationalist 
he says that the guidance given by that scripture alone should be accepted 
which puts forth reasons in support of the propositions contained therein 
while one which does not do so should be shunned even though propounded 
by a Psi and that even a word of a child, if such, should be accepted while 
that which is not such should be shunned even if it is uttered by BrahmS, 
for, “ who wcHild not overpower one, who having an extraordinary attachment 
towards old things, drinks the water of a well saying that it alone is drinkable 
by him because the well belongs to his father, disregarding the water of the 
Ganges in front of him?’"^ Reverting to the same subject in Chapter V. 
wherein there is the episode of Prahl&da tending to show that it is rather 
the grace of God than self-effort that leads to salvation, the author explains 
that Prahlada was a MahStma, that whatever he achieved he did by personal 
effort alone, that the soul of man is Naiayaiia himself, being related to him 
like oil to its seed and even like whiteness to a cloth and fragrance to a flower, 
that the words ‘ Visnu,' and * Atn^,’ are synonymous like the words Vitapi 
and * Padapa,’ that the soul named Prahlada was impelled by the soul himself, 


1, Yogavasi§tha IL 18. 2-4. 
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i.e. by his Para Sakti, to become devoted to Vi^DU, that he himself having 
made himself an object of contemplation understood the nature of the mind, 
that even Visnu is not able to impart knowledge to one who cannot think 
about his own self even though he may have propitiated Him for a long 
time and may be extremely devoted to Him, for, in the realization of the 
self the principal factor is contemplation about one’s self made by self-effort, 
that this is accomplished by vigorously bringing under control one’s senses, 
which again can be done only by putting into action one’s own inherent powers 
and by no other method, that if the Lord were revealing himself to any being 
without personal effort, there seems no reason why he does not release from 
bondage the beasts and birds, that similarly if a Guru can make one cross 
the ocean of misery without one’s own effort there is no reason why he can 
not help a tame camel or bullock to cross it, that the fact is that nothing 
of importance which is achieved through one’s own self on bringing the mind 
under control can be achieved through Hari or through a Guru or through 
external objects, that one’s own self becomes the source of all the powers 
after the serpent of the senses is brought into control by a mind devoted to 
the goal and weaned from the objects of sense-perception and that tlierefore 
what one is required to do is to be devoted to one’s self and to worship one’s 
self, so that one can realise one’s self by itsdf and repose in it, devotion to 
Viisnu having been prescribed only for the purpose of turning to the right 
direction the minds of those dull-headed men who are not inclined to study 
the scripture, make a personal effort and think of their own self.^ 

Other Means of Proof 

11. Besides the above four means of proof, which are the only ones 
recognised by the Vai^egikas and Naiyiayikas, the MimSihsakas and Vedantins 
recognise two others namely Anupalabdhi (non-perception) and ‘Arthapatti’ 
or * Anyathlanupapatti ’ (presumption or necessary implication). None of 
them however deserves to be considered a separate means of arriving at correct 
knowledge because the first is a mere negation of perception and the second 
a particular variety of inference. That being so, it can readily be taken for 
granted that the author of this work, who considers even the * Anumana and 
' Upam^a ' as off-shoots of ‘ Pratyakisa,’ could not have recognised ‘ Anupalab- 
dhi’ and * Arthlapatti ’ as separate means for arriving at correct knowledge. 
As a matter of fact also he has not done so. 

Conclusion. 

12. It is apparent from what has preceded that out of the six means 
of proof recognised by the followers of Jaimini and BadaiSyapa, this author 
recognises the first four only, namely ‘ Pratyaki?a ’ ' AnumJana ’ ‘ UpamSna ’ 
and ‘iSabda’, that his ‘Pratyakisa’ is not the direct perception of an^ ordinary 
individual but that of a Yogi which is synonymous with ‘ Anubhuti ’ (per- 


1. Yogavasi^tha V. 43. 5-20. 
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sonal experience) , -wlhich; is the result of a sustained personal effort of a quali- 
fied aspirant made under the guidance derived from the written and spoken 
authoritative word of such masters of the AdhyatmavidyE (science of onto- 
logy), of which all the other branches of metaphysics' are auxiliaries, as treat 
him like a Dvija worthy of being guided by persuasive prec^ts supported by 
rational explanations involving inferences and analogies, not like a iSudra 
amenable only to an iron discipline and stem command, that therefore the 
latter three means of knowledge are according to him only auxiliaries of 
the first, which is the principal one, that all the ancient scriptures, the Vedas, 
Upanisads, Itihiasas and Purapas, are, in his view, fit to be studied subject to 
the above limitation, that none should be accepted as a teacher, however 
high his position in the world of letters, unless he satisfies the above test and 
that the guidance that such scriptures and teachers can give should be resorted 
to only so long as the true purport of the MahEvjakyas, the identity of the 
self of the individual with that' of the universe as a whole is not realized by 
‘ Anubhuti.’ 

Closing Remarks. 

13. The author of this work can, in view of the above, be described in 
one word as m Orthodox Ratiomlist or a Rational Sandtanist and his 
views on the several problems of life must therefore commend themselves in 
this age of rationalism to all the educated persons who can think for them- 
selves and of their selves and desire a re-organisation of the present convulsed 
social fabric on sound lines. It mi^t appear strange that a work on fiiilo- 
sophy and that too, one of which the predominant doctrine is that of 
Absolute Momsm, which involves a negation of aught else except the One 
Essence, should have any solutions of such problems to offer. It is neverthe- 
less true that this vast ocean of the Yogavdsi$tha contains several useful 
priceless jems whose lustre is likely to throw considerable light on the solution of 
several problems which agitate the minds of the thinkers in all ages. It is 
my ambition to dive deep into that ocean on some future occasion, extract 
the gems from their hidden recesses therein, polish them a little so as to 
tenable them to expose their lustre and arrange thdm like exhibits in a sort 
of word-rhuseum for the gaze, admiration and, I hope, enlightenment also, of 
those with a developed sense of appreciation. 



NAMES OF PRAKRIT LANGUAGES 

By 

S. M. KATRE. Ptx)na. 

The primary sources for our study of the Prakrit lariRuagcs, besides the 
huge religious and secular literatures employing thest‘ Middle Indo-Aryan 
dialects, are the orthodox systems of Prakrit Grammar that have come down 
to us from the time of Vararuci, the earliest known Prakrit CSrammarian of 
reputed It is from these grammars that we have our present system of nomna 
propria for the different MI-A. languages. The only nanus that were intro- 
duced in the modem works on Prakrit Grammar are Jaina Saurascnl. Jaina 
Mahai^tii and Jaina Saum$tn, but they are new only in the stmsc that the 
qualifying adjective Jaina has been added to already existing language names. 

Vararuci refers to only four MI-A. languages ; M'alvani^tri, Pai^cl, 
Magadhi and SaurasenJ. Hemacandra adds to thest' Culikapai^ticT, Apa- 
bhram^a and Ar$a. Trivikrama, Lak§midhara and others follow the classi- 
fication of Hemacandra. Many of the subsequent works on Pk. grammar deal 
only with these six languages (leaving out At^a or ArdhamdgadhD.s It is 
only when we come to Markapdeya that we notice altogether sixteen languages 
as , opposed to the above six. 

References to the two principal religious MI-A. languages are to be found 
in the texts of these languages themselves. Thus I^li'* and Ardhamagadhi* 
are attested in their own literatures. Not so, however, with the other Prakrits, 
and we have to depend upon the above grammars for defining their names 
and characteristics. 

While most of these names of Prakrit languages refer to literary dialects, 
we find in some of the later grammatical works referena's to the non-Iitcrary 
dialects current in the various parts of India, many of which are now lost 
to us in that we have not sufficient literature surviving in them. 

References to names of these Prakrit languages are also sometimes found 
in exegetical literature on Sanskrit Plays which employ them for the women 
and other characters. Thus we find Prthvldhara in his commentary on Afrc- 
chakatika mentioning and defining, besides the well-known SaurasenT and 
Miagadhi, the less-known AvantT, Pracyia, ^.alrari, PhakkT, etc. A third source 
for the names of Prakrit languages is to be discovered in the extensive critical 
literature on Alamfcara, including Natya and SahgTta works. Here also we 

1. Reference may be made here to the well-known work of PiSCiiEL and the 
recently published excellent woirk of Mme. Luigia Nitti Dolci, Les Grmnmmrims 
Prakrits (Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, 1938) for a comprehensive account of these 
grammarians and their contribution to Prakrit linguistics. 

2. See Aufrecht’s Cat. Cated, under ” 

3. Geiger, Pali Literatur und Spracke p. 1. 

4. PlSCHEL §16. 
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find the classification of language in several divisions, their main characteristics 
and names. 

One particular work belcmging to the San^ta class was recently brought 
to my notice by Mr. Chandra Sekhara Pant while he was working on his 
history of San^ta Literature as a research scholar of the Lucknow University, 
as ccMitaining a diapter devoted to composition of songs in various languages. 
This is the GltMamkam attributed to Bharata.^ 

The fourteenth chapter, entitled Bhdsalak^ajya, refers to forty-two different 
languages current probably in the days of the author, either as living speech 
or known through literature. What is interesting to us primarily is the list 
of names given to these Prakritic languages and secondarily the actual stanzas 
supposed to illustrate the characteristics of these languages. There are 41 
stanzas of an illustrative nature, but the names of all the languages illustrated 
are not found there. In the introductory Sanskrit verses, however, there are 
hardly over 30 actually enumerated, but the author mentions in the next verse 
dvucatvdTimsatih proktd et-a bha^ prasankhyaya : There is no indication of 
any verse having been lost, and we can only conclude that this is an imper- 
fect copy of an original which may or may not have contained the exact list 
of 42 language names. 

According to the introductory verses we have the following list. 1. Mahia- 
raj§tri, 2. Kirata, 3. Mlecchi, 4. i(lost), 5. Somaki, 6. Colala, 7. K&nci, 8. Miala\d, 
9, Kiaisi-sambhava, 10. Devika, 11. Ku&avarta, 12. Surasenika, 13. Vaudhl, 
14. Gurjjari, 15. Romaki, 16. M^avl (repeated, see 8 above), 17. Kanamukhi, 
18. Devaki, 19. Pancapattana, 20. Saindhavi, 21. Kau^ika, 22. Bhadra, 23; 
Bhadra-Bhojika, 24. Kuntala, 25. Ka-^aM, 26. Para, 27. Y&vanI, 28. Kurkuri, 
29. MadhyadeS, 30. KSriivoji and 31. (lost). 

In the illustrative material in these individual dialects we find the follow- 
ing names enumerated (the figures within square brackets referring to the 
number of the illustrative verse) : 1, Dea [1] ; 2. Kiiiai [2] ; 3. Soratthiyia [3] ; 
4. A^gaha [4]; 5. AgoM ,[6?.] 6. Pancayabhasa [11]; 7. Mecchi [13]; 8. 

Kaihvi [17]; 9. Mialivi [18]; 10. KasI [19]; 11. Vedi and 12. Kuramari [20]; 
13. Kusuma-uttaya-bha^ [21.]; 14. Surasena [’22]; 15. Puihdl end 16. Bhoji 
[23]; 17. GujjarabhSsS. ,[24]; 18. Romaya-bhiasa and 19. Varhga [25]; 20. 
Meya-bhasa [26]; 21. Marava-bhasa [27]; 22. LavarhcK [28]; 23. Pamca- 
pattali-bhania [30] ; 24. Kasiya [32,] ; 25. Jarapa-bhasa [37] ; the verses offer 
some problems of their own which I have not attempted to solve here. For 
scholars interested in MI-A. dialectology this material will be of great value 
if properly sifted, and I am reproducing this particular chapter from the work 
of which other copies have not been available to me so far, in the shape of 
an appendix to this paper. 

Below is a list of the names of Prakrit languages as found in grammatical 
and other literatures : 

1. See Appaidix brfow for this work. 

2. I am not sure if this is the name ot the language illustrated. Hence the 

question-mark. 
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APABHRAMSA PiscHEL §§ 3-5, 28-29 ; tlirtic varieties ; tuigara, upanugora and 
vracada (v.I. -ta), §28.. Markaiit^eya mentions 27 different kinds as 
follows : 1. Vnacada, 2. Lata, 3. Vaidarbha, 4. Upanagara, 5. N^ara 
6. ?, 7. Barbara, 8. Avantya, 9. Panaila, 10. Takka, 11. M^ava, 
12. Kaikaya, 13. Gaucla, 14. Audhra, 15. Pa^tya, 16. Pl^dya, 17. 
Kauntala, 18. Saimhala, 19. Kalingya, 20. Pracya, 21. Kianjata, 22. KSn- 
cya, 23. Diiavidai 24. Gaurjjara, 25. Abhlra, 26. MadhyadeSya and 27. 
Vaitala. But for actual descriptive purixwes he accepts only the three 
classes mentioned above. Puru^ottama^ also follows the same classifica- 
tion as Markau-deya. 

ARDHA-MAGADHi PiscHEL §§ 16-19. Markandeya mentions this under 1.4 
comm, and 1.5. 

avahatTha-bhasa Pischel §28. The word avah(4td> has been used by Vidyla- 
pati in his Kirtiilata (edited by Dr, Baburam Sakesena), and in the 
Sathnehaya-T'dsaya of Abdur Rahman^ we find Avahattaya (v. 6) as the 
name of a language in which the work is composed. 

ANDHRi NITTI-D0LCI,3 p. 77. 

ARSA Pischel §§ 3, 16-17. 

AVANTi § 26 ; Mk. I. 4-5 : XI. Puru^ottama XL 

KIRATA Gr Pr, 77. 

CANPALf §* 24 ; Gr Pr. 75, 77, 120. 

culikapaiSaci § 27 : Gr. Pr. 20. 158, 170, 175 and 192. 

JAINA-MAHARASTRi §§ 16, 20. 

JAINA-^AURASENi § 21. 

JAINA-SAURA§TRI §20. 

TAKKi Gt Pr. 97, 120-3, 203. Mk. XVI ; Pur. XVI Uakka-de^). 

pHAKKI §25. 

daksinatya § 26 Gr. Pr. 75, 77, 115. 

DE§i-BHA5A §§ 4, 5 : Gr Pr. 73, 77, 118. 

mri §§8, 9 ; Gr Pr. 6, 70, 80. 180, 192, 193. 

DRAMiLi Gr Pr. 77. 

pRAvipA Gr. Pr. 122. 

DRAVipi Gr Pr. 120, 122. 

paiSacika, : § 3. 27 ; three kinds, § 27, Mk. 1, 8. and XVIII-XX. 

The three are 1. kcdkayu Mk. Pur. XVIII, 2. iemrasenaj Mk. Pur. XIX, 
and 3. paficala-, Mk. Pur. XX. See above for culikd-pai§cci. In Mk. I. 4 
com, eleven kinds are mentioned from an unknown author. 1. KSficya, 
2. Paudya, 3. Panc&la, 4. Gauda, 5. Magadha, 6. Vrficada (see under 
apabhramSa above), 7. I>ak)§i!}iatya, 8. Saurasena, 9. Kaikaya, 10. S&bara 
and 11. Difi,vida. 


1. pTakftSmisasam of Purusottama, edited by Luigia Nitti-Dolci, Paris 1938. 

2. See my paper on " A Muslim contribution to Apabhrariria literature ” in the 
Karnatak Historical Review, Vol. IV, 

3. Les gram-mcvriens Prakrits (i= Gr Pr.) 

4. The sign § refers to paragraphs in Pischel's Grammatik d. Pk. Spr. 
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PRACYA §22. Mk. I. 4 com., 5 : Mk. Pur. X. 

BAHLiKA, § 24 ; Gr. Pr. 75, 77. 115, Mk. I. 4 com, 

BHUTA-BHA5A §27; °-bhdsita and ^-vdcma, §27. != paisaciha, 

MAGADHIKA, -°l §§ 17, 18, 23 for magodhcL-paisdcika see above imder paisaci, 
§27. 

MAHARA^TRi, §§2, 12-15-18. 

VTBHRA5TA §8. 

^AKKi §§ 3, 28. 

Sauraseni (v. 1. surG-°) §§ 21, 22. 

Appendix 

The Ms. of GitMamkara, bearing the number 977 of 1887-91, is described 
in the Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collection of Mss. deposited 
at the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, vol XII, p. 374. The present 
section forms the last in the whole book. The colophons of the first four chapters 
bear the number of the chapter, but the following nine! chapters do not bear 
any number. As there are no other Mss. of this work mentioned by Aufrecht 
the text which remains unintelligible to me in most places, is reproduced here 
as it is found in the Ms., omitting only absolutely illegible or partly disappeared 
letters. The Ms. appears to be very old. 

[fol. 16] II 5 II 5 II 

^ ^ 5 — ii 

n 

^ II 

^f«rT =5r 11 

^ II 

^ it 

qRT ^3*0 It 
^ ^ 11 

T^T 1! 

TTdl It 

55^11^ tT U 

^ II 

3T«r^ 

1^^4t — [ fol. 17 ] vriRlTT 11 ^ II 

3T^f|| J}f%l gOTrSf I 

df ^ Ui<\ifK n \ w 

?T[gQ:<u{l d^t I 

on^ii \ n 
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ati# HFll: ’TTflliT iroiRStvJt I 

^rtiM ii v ii 

gw 1 

gift »rar ii h ii 
5tT^ itgfr 1 

sTRsi# 3Rt Mqt amtqspi: n ^ ii 

qf5tf[ jixl I 

f®BT^ cTf gjcoft »if5i4 11 « n 

'Wnr cTIg 5ft^ ^ I 

gets II c 11 

^^tif 35 wPig (it'ClH'i'st ajifgal' 33553 1 

at^PJPf jftd ^ %td 11 II 

Ml^ — 41353 351 i 

Hitt 35 33^ 3(53 33 3^3551 II I « 1| 

3=3133 w1 3t3m3q d cf3t i 

3l3^[35-? siiW 3=50 ( F3) 5 in =1 II 

35 33iw 35R3 3^5% =H®^ I 

fit® 3 3SR5# II 1 5 II 

gsf3^ an^ 35TP II II 
gt 315133 333 3c3R3 3t3' 351 3553 II 

5^ S533l3t3 333fit3r II IV II 

533i:t 5335131^ 5ft33 I 

3rart33 3 353153 33555553 S5Tt3 33®3 II l| 

3S3I3t |S^ 35 33 gf3 53c3 (=53 ) II =15 II 

5f35j[33 3I33c33 31^ TSS33t I 

(^55333 9|ftqg3 33Ii ^ in« II 

5=501 ( fsrr ) — ( Lost ) fgisftt ar — 3fit3 II 

333153 =3f(35 nrfe^ tt in i ii 
®fit33RT53% t=5t^ =53(3 I 

353 515 3I5t [ fol. 18 ] Ill S II 

S5 »M 3fipi 5R3I5t 351 443 II 

1553 35 53^ ^ =33d 3^® || 5o U 

35^=^1=3331 g5|^«n i 
fii35^... 53=33 15 5151 ft 3133131 II 51 II 

5i5n¥l8555l31 5114 3 I 

315 ®^ 5535 $ srftlir 3Rlf gWSTfSll ( 501 ) II 55 II 
1® #355# ( ?>f ) ft5435 II 

qrt^ft 3ft®3i5tf 353 = 11=533 11 5 ^ 11 
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fei 3T?rt 3^r?:¥n^in: juf t i 

II n 

3#rj qn^f ?rEft i 

^ ^ 3TTO^ II It 

^ ^37t g^RTc^f I 

^ =^1 w^ ;tt <k ( ^; 11 II 

am^ aFTfr i 

ct?j^^5=e£ 5 gfint ii II 

gqra^ ii ii 

9Jid' ^ 1 

3 ^ ^^TTJ Hm It ti 

3n^ 3T^ 1^37 q?qg ^Hfij|i> I 

cT^ ^ fe'Esf&r \\\^ w 
fes[?W^ cifr q^ 5jf^qi^3- 1 

3T^ lU'i II 

^ ^rferi ^/i^rr ^ 11 ^ h ii 

JT3^ «j?it qgumd ii \\ it 

^ I 

=51OT ^Of 1^ ^n^TT^qr II ^^11 

W q 1 

qp^ q|d u it 

^ sBtir^ sr^ife 5^Tt 3Rft ^ I 

ntw ?nt ns ?r id n 11 
^1 ffe >1^ ^ 11 

TI^iMrt SToprft qRUT 3^f|^3jT H n 

5IlTqpqT^.... 3? [fol 19] ntf fejt ^ d^r il 

— M ¥1^ ^Rid (^) JTd ^ II u 

, ...ggri qifdq: ^ ( lost ) iT^ ^Ti 

ar^aWt q?55q?Tt uq^^q^^t'Edq) 11 u 

m iidt m fermrara qrftsi qtar 11 

^ 5 ^ (lost) ^ilsffeRR 

%l«ntR u II 

qiqt Ef^r^ tr^ 1 

31TTT U Vo I) 

^ ^ q^ 11 vq 11 

HiqRsg^^qrq: II lv ii 

if?r qror^^ ^cTTOTTpc qifcRjtprsTt^^t ii 



HINDU PURANAS, THEIR AGE & VALUE 
By 

PANDIT BISHESHWAR NATH REU, Jodhpur. 

Every religious-minded Hindu is supposed to know something about 
Purapas. Leaving aside Upa-Puifiijas (minor Puiajjas) there are eighteen 
Mahapurapas (main Puraijas) out of which according to Skanda PurStj.a'- 

=51 =51 I 

trrl'JtT cpn =5r ii 

jpEJfflJsrasn 5^^ =51 i 

jrgjTot =rr sitiSi wstqt n 


^ rrirpfEf dm 1 
5TK<t# JdiJf =51 511^ Iraiiqf %:l 
difi iim sr?iw( t. 3#aP5iTteri;, 11 

(i.e.), 1. i§iva, 2. Bhavipya, 3. Matkapdeya, 4. Linga, 5. Variaha, 6. Skanda, 
7. Matsya, 8. Kurma 9. Viamana, and 10. Brahmanda, are related to Siva 
(and contain 300000 couplets) ; 11. Vippu, 12. BhSgvata, 13. Narada and 
14. Garuda to Vistju ; 15. Brahma and Padma to Brahm'a ; 17. Agni to fire 
god and 18. Brahma-Vaivarta to sun. 

But in the ‘ Kedara Khapda ’ chapter of the same Purfiija the division of 
Purapas is given as under : — 

Rim 1 

=5igi^nm5l.d|ti 51 wit dm 11 

(i.e.) out of eighteen Puraipas ten are connected with iSiva, four with Brahma, 
two with the goddess and two with Vippu. 

Further some scholars are of opinion that Padma and Vaiiaha are related 
to Vippu; Agni to Siva and BrahmSlpida, Brahma-Vaivarta, Markapdfiy®! 
Bhavisya and Viamana to Brahmia. 

Moreover some persons take ‘ Vayu ’ and ‘ Siva ’ while others ‘ Vnyu ’ and 
Brahmlapda Pufipa^ as one book. Many of them substitute ‘ Devi Bhigavata ’ 
in place of ‘ Stimad BhBgavata ’ in 18 Mahlaputfipas. 


1. Siva Rahasya Khapda, Sambhava Kapda. 

2. Mr. Pargiter holds this opinion. 
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According to Hindu sastras the description, of a Puilana is : — 

grror 1 1 

<i.e.) that which contains the stories of primary and secondary creations, 
genealogies of the Gods etc., tale of the periods of 14 Manus and the history 
of the solar and the lunar dynasties is called a Purina, 

But there are some Purarias like ‘Naradiya’ and ‘Vamana’ etc., to 
which this description does not apply properly. 

Let us quote here some references to find out the age of Puiianas. 
Alberuni, who flourished about 1030 a.d. has mentioned 18 Puranjas in 
his travels. 

Baaja Bhatta, the famous Sanskrit prose-writer of the first half of the 
7th century A.D. refers ‘ Pavanokta PuiSna ' and by it he might have meant 
‘ Vayu ’, ‘ )§iva ’ or * BrahmSnda ’ Fhniana. 

* Milinda Panha ' a Buddhist work of 3rd century a.d. shows that Putarjas 
were in existence at that time. The ^ Artha iSastra * of Kautilya* which was 
written in the 4th century b.c., includes PurSipas in history : — 

( 1, SISSITO 5RRTII ^ ) 

This shows that Purapas were known to the people of that time. 

The Satapatha Briahmaina states : — 

( ) 

(i.e.) The ‘ Adhvaryu * informs them that the PuraJna is also a part of Veda 
and then recites a portion of it. 

The Atharva Veda contains : — ' 

(^. 


(i.e.) that he who knows this becomes beloved of Itihisa, Pur^a, Gathia and 
Kaiaiiaihsi. 

From the above quotations one may conclude that puifljjas were in 
-existence even in the pre-historic period. 

Matsya Pui^a says : — 

11 

(3T«?rT. v) 

(i.e.) previously there was only one sacred PuiSipa. 

Though nothing definitely can be said in this connection yet the singular 
form of the word Pui^a used in pre-historic works and the existence of some 
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couplets of one Puitiia or their ideas in another Punuja shows the possibility 
of this conclusion. 

Mr. Pargiter thinks that ‘ Matsya ‘ Vayu ’ and ' Brahmaij-da ’ Pur^as 
have taken their dynastic lists from original ^ Bhavi§ya Pumija ’ as is evident 
from the following quotations of those Puraijas 

(i.e.) I shall describe all those kings who have been mentioned in ‘Bhavi^ya 
Parana.’ 

( or ) 

(i.e.) they have been described by the old sages in * Bhavi5ya Puraija.’ 

But the present form of ‘ Bhavi^ya Punaoa ’ has been much interpolated 
by people and has lost its authenticity. 

Anyhow it is a source of great pleasure that now the scholars and specially 
those of the west have recognised the value of the historical data found in 
some of them. It is a fact that from time to time interpolations were made in 
these Pur^as and to preserve their antiquity the later historical events have 
been added as prophecies. 

There are many stories in them the clue of which can be found in one or 
other form in the Vedas. But the sectarianism has also muddled them to a- 
great extent. A critic can separate such corrupt portions or later additions 
if he studies them critically. 

For instance * Vayu Puiaqa ’ states : — 

(i.e.) the Guptas will rule over the places near the Ganges, Prayiaga, Saket. 
and Magadha. 

The * Bhavii§ya Puiiaina contains : — 

( T#, \o) 

(i.e.) Suradlas, the famous devotee of Kp?iia, was an incarnation of iSiva and' 
w'as bom in the family of Chanda Baradai. 

One can easily detect such spurious couplets from the originals as later 
additions. 

In the same manner the doctrines of Riatni^uja and T&ntrikas and the: 
glory of Jagannatha found in ‘ Vari^a ’ ‘ Kurma ’ and * Skanda Pui^as '' 
respectively are also later additions. 


1. Even mention of Calcutta is alsoi found in Bhavi‘ 5 ya Puraija- 
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Though ‘smnad Bhiagavata' does not mention the name of Radlinai 
yet a prominent place is given to her in ‘ Dew Bhiagavata.’ 

The well known ‘ Satyan&iayanja-Katha ^ is declared as a part of ‘ Reva- 
Kha^ida ’ of * Skanda Purina but' no trace of it is found there. 

We quote here a story from the Rgveda of the fight which took place 
between Indra and Krsna : — 

< 

sTiTeTR^; in ^ ii 

jmf ^ ^ ii ii 

f%> g%^: ^l| in Ml 

Sayajja, the well-known commentator of Vedas, describes these hymns as 
under ; — 

The demon Kp?na was a swift runner and lived with his ten thousand 
followers on the bank of the river ArhSumati.^ Indra went to him and killed 
him, as well as his followers, who lived under water (or who threatened the 
world with roars). 

Indra said 0 Deities ! I saw Kx^a, the demon, who is a swift runner and 
walks in the impregnable places and who like the sun in the sky lives in the 
hidden place (water) of the river Am-Sumata — ^Therefore O Deities ! I wish 
that you should fight him. 

Afterwards Indra, with the help of Brhaspati reached near the demon 
ICr?aja, who lived pompously on the bank of the river Aih^umati, and who 
guarded his body against enemies (or who had a strongly built body due to 
rich food), and killei latter’s advancing army. 

In conclusion Sayana* writes : — 

(i.e. it is concluded that Indra also lulled the demon Krsna). 

Now let us quote a story from the 24th and 25th Adhyayas of the 10th 
Skandha of ‘ iStlmad-Bhiagavata ’ to compare it with the above. 

‘ According to the instructions of :Sri Kr^ija, Nanda etc. worshipped the 
Cjovardhana mountain in place of Indra and the food offered at that time 
was partaken of by iSrikrsija by creating a second bigger form of himself. 
This enraged Indra who ordered the Samvartaka clouds to wash away Gokula 
by pouring torrential rain : when under this circumstance the Gopas got fright- 
ened, Krsua lifted the Govardhana mountain on his hand and sheltered them 
under it. After seven days’ continuous futile efforts Indra’s pride was humbled. 

,1. In Sanskrit language Amsuman is a synonym of sun. 

2. Bgveda SaihhitS (publidied at Ganpat Kr^naji’s Press, Bombay,) p. 515. 
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Though the results given in both the stories are quite contrary to each 
other, yet the scholars will see a surprising resemblance in them. 

Mr. Pargiter is of opinion that PuiSijas were first written in the ‘ Pra- 
Iqta ' language and ‘ Kharo?thi ’ characters. But the proofs given in support 
■of this theory are not so convincing. No one can deny that some additions 
were made in the Pur^as in later periods and under such circumstances if 
there are some mistakes of metres or euphonic combinations and existence 
of ' Prakrta-Words ’ they deserve no special attention. If in a manuscript 
of a Purapa the word ‘ Ayoda ’ is found in place of ' Ailoka ’ it cannot con- 
vince us that the Puilanas were originally written in * Kharo§thi ' characters. 
Because it is also possible in other characters that an indistinct (sa) may be 
read as (ya ). Similar arguments may be applied to other objects. 

But concluding this paper we must thank Mr. Pargiter who has taken 
great pains to examine 63 manuscripts of Purapas and bring their hidden value 
to light. 



SOME PHONETIC TENDENCIES IN TAMIL 


By 

A. CHIDAMBARANATHA CHETTIAR, Arniamalainagar. 

Although Kauarese and Tamil are closely related, a soimd favoured by 
the former appears to have been rejected, in certain connections by the latter. 
The Kanarese Velar explosive “ k ” occurring in combination with a palatal 
front vowel “ i ” or “ e ” was abandoned in favour of the palatal explosive 
“c” (pronounced in the initial part of words as the palatal spirant in 
Tamil. The Kanarese root “kern” meaning “red*^ found its parallel in 
the Tamil “cem” (pronounced as &em). That “kern" is much, more primi- 
tive is borne out by a comparison of the forms of the word for “ redness ” 
in the following table : — 


Kanarese 

Tulu i 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

kempu 

kenja 

1 kempu 

1 cembu 

cemmai 


Similarly, “ k” appears to have been replaced by “ c” in such phonetic con- 
nections in Tamil, Malayalami and Telugu : — 


( Meaning ) 

, Kanarese 

Telugu 

! 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

1 Tulu 

(To do) 

key or gey 

chey 1 

chey 

cey 

key 

(Ear) 

kavi 

chevi 1 

ceppi 

cevi 

keppi 

( To scatter ) 

kedaru 

cedaru ^ 

cidar 

citaru 

1 

( Small ) 

kiru 

chifu 

ciru. 

dm 

kiru 

( Small ) 

kinna 

1 

chinna 

1 ! 


dM«a 

kinni 


The corresponding forms for “ to do ” in the uncultivated Dravidian dialects 
Tuda, Kota and Gond are "kd,” “k^” and “Id.*’ The explosive velar is 
retained in the word for “ ear ” also in Tuda and Gond and Brahui : kevi, 
kavi, khaf. 

The palatalisation in these Tamil words is probably due to the relative 
difficulty found in the articulation of the explosive “ k.” The tendency to relax 
the completeness of contact between the back of the tongue and the palate 
seems to be the cause of palatalisation here. Greater muscular effort no 
doubt is demanded in producing “ k,” for here the air-stream would be blocked. 
On the contrary, there would be less effort if entire contact were not insisted 
upon; and if a fissure in the oral passage were left This happens in the 
articulation of a spirant sound such as “ 5 ” and that is the reason why the 
vocal apparatus, with or without the consciousness of the speakers, adjusted 
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itself and produced a “c ” which was nearer to the spirant s." This change 
therefore was in the direction of greater ease. 

No student of linguistics will argue that sina' the sound “k” in these 
places is retained in Kanarese there is no dilTicuIty in its articulation, for he 
knows that there is no absolute standard by which greater ease -can be judged. 
The ancient Kanarese probably took the primitive Dravidian “k,” kept it 
intact and found it easy by sheer force of habit, whereas the other people 
made a modification of it in the direction of greater ease relative 
to their own habits of speaking. But there is no change of “ k ” into “ c " 
in such words as “kodu” ( = to give) “kol’' (“to take) " kuri ” ( = 3 
mark) and kudirai ” ( =a horse) because the vowels occurring in combination, 
with the plosive here do not belong to the front series- Therefore the phonetic 
equation^ is (the primitive Dravidan) k + i or c was equal to (Tamil) c + i 
or e at a certain period prior to the 5th century b.c. 

In a similar manner, distinct easing seems to have hom brought about 
by articulating the labial continuant “ v instead of the labial plosive “ p." 
In the production of “p” the lips are to be entirely closed and hence greater 
muscular effort is demanded, whereas in the production of “ v them is only 
partial contact and consequently less muscular effort is called for. An excellent 
example of this sort of economy of effort is found in the ancient word for 
“cart,” changing into “Vandi,” in Tamil and Malayalam, while 

the old form has been weakened into "bapdi” in Kanarese and Tdugu. 
Some other instances of this tendency are 
Paku > Vaku ( = to divide ) 

Pakir > Vakir ( = to divide) 

Pati > Vati ( =to stay) 

Parambu > Varambu ( = embankment) 

Padivam > Vadivam ( = image or shape) 

This tendency has begun but has not yet become general. 

Apocope is another phonetic tendency found in Tamil. The primitive 
Dravidian words for ghee, butter and sesamum-oil were respectively ney, 
veijiney ( —white ghee) and eni>ey ( — el -t-ney). These doubtless possessed 
a terminal semi-vowel “ y It is in the Tamil literature alone that the final 
y in these words is preserved. But the modem tendency in Tamil is to 
apocopate or to weaken it. In the other main Dravidian languages the 
tendency long before started and has spread : — 


Kanarese 

Tulu 

1 Telugu 

Malayalam 

Tamil 

benae 


! 1 

venna 

venna 

vennai 

yenne 

i yenne 


enna 

ennai 


1. Cf. Hudson Williams : Introduction to the Study of Comparative Grammar 

p. 3. 
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The tendency is extending its range in modem Tamil to other sounds such 
as the trill " r,” as is evident from the disappearance of the final “ r in the 
■word "tanhir” ( =cold water) (pronounced as “taijni") 

Synccpe is much more common. The medial syllable “ ku,” after having 
been slurred over for sometime, is to-day completely omitted in the word 
■“a(ku)m” (yes; literally, will be or will happen). Very probably “ku” 
was fast corrupted into something like an aspirate “hu,” or a sonant 
“ gu ” which in turn has been dropped. To the original root “ ia ” 

( = to become) the formative “ ku ” was added. “ Aku ” -f um ” (the 
aorist particle) became “ akum ” by rule. This has been simplified into “ iam ” 
because of the relative frequency of the occurrence in Tamil of the compound 
phoneme “ ku,” which happens to be the sign of the dative case. Furthermore, 
“ ku ” is found to have served sometimes for indicating a noun in the genitive 
case too, as in “ arasarku makan” ( = son to the king). These occurrences 
were in addition to its appearance in several words as a formative infix. 
Thus the number of times of the occurrence of “ ku ” in Tamil being propor- 
tionately large, it came to be slurred in articulation and was ultimately left 
out.^ The same tendency is found in the words “ pom,” for “ pdkum ” ( = that 
which goes) “ cam ” for “ cakum ” ( — that which dies) and “ Vevum ” 
or “Vem” for “Vekum” (= that which warms). 

Instances also of syncopation of the semi-vowel “ y ” are found : ** 
(y)kkarisi” (Vaykku + arisi'= rice for the mouth) “P&(y)ccal'’ (P^y + 
(c) 4- al'= that which rises or jumps). 

Weakenings far in excess of normal phonetic change are also found. 

“ Aramantapillai ” is an instance in point. It is the result of the weakening 
of the old “ arumaruntanwapillai ” ('= a son as dear as a rare medicine). 
The articulating apparatus having slowly stinted its work of complete and 
exact enunciation, several slurrings and abbreviations should have taken place 
before the form “ arumanta ” was reached. But it is not possible now to 
explain this excess weakening, which is related in some manner to what Mr. 
L. Bloomfield would call “ the sub-linguistic status of conventional 
formulae.”* At any rate, this excess weakening should be regarded as very 
different from sound change proper. It is a weakening similar to the weaken- 
ing of the English “ God be with you ” into “ good-bye.” 

Apkaeresis, the tendency to remove a letter or a syllable at the beginning 
of a word, was the cause of the loss of the initial “ y ” in such words as 
“(Y)aru” (=a river), “(y)^ai’' (=an elephant) and “(Y)adu” 

( =sheep). Due to the same tendency “tlay ” ( = mother) seems to have 
been first weakened into “ yay and then into “ nay ond “ lay ” (Cf. 
“Tiay” in Malayalam and Kanarese and “dlai” in Gond). 


1. Cf. L, Bloomfield: Language {Revised edn. 1935) p. 387. 

2. Language p. 388. 

3. Purmanuni verse 159 and Ainkurunitru verses 1-10 186, 280, 385, etc. 

4. Kujuntokai verse 40. 
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“ Tay/' however, was not completely crtiwded out. Slowly there appeared 
a preference for the old “ tlay ” which had once been simplified. “ A later 
process may end by favouring the very same acoustic tyjxis as were eliminated 
by an earlier change ” says Mr. Bloomfield.^ In accordance with this prin- 
ciple the old “ tay ’* has come back with greater vigour. At one stage in the 
history of the Tamil language, casing seems to have been brought about in 
the word by the dropping of the dental plosive “ t ” and at another by means 
of its insarHon. “ T ” is produced by the tip of the tongue making a complete 
closure against the tceth-ridge.^ The semi-vowel “ y ” is produced some- 
where near the teeth-ridge and is the last in the series of front sounds produced 
without contract.-"* In between these two sounds thire is to be produced “a ”, 
the first vowel in the back series. In anticipation of tlie sound ” y ” that was 
to follow,'^ the articulatory organs seem to have produced the front semi- 
vowel “ y ” instead of the front plosive " t.” Therefore it is that “ tay ” 
originally changed into ySy.” But when “ yay ” was in vogue for sometim?, 
the vocal organs perhaps found it difficult to execute a rapid succession of 
identical movements for “y” and hence the palatal nasal “fl” replaced the 
initial “y". The merit of “n” was that its place of production, the hard 
palate, was nearer to the place of production of the vowel This merit 

itself seems to have disserved it later, for this appears to have been the cause 
of ousting it. When "ay” came into being by the elimination of "n” and 
was in use for sometime, it was probably in danger of being lost unless some 
hoidy was given to it. As Mr. Vendryes'* remarks, " very short words often 
lack expression and when phonetic changes tend to abridge words, these are 
especially prone to disappear.” In order that the word might be preserved, 
leingthened forms such as "Syi,” "aya” and "a(y)cci” arose in ordinary 
conversation. When the form “lay” was not serviceable in itself 
and when more " body ” had to be given to it, the same sound " t ” that was 
once before sought to be eliminated gained favour in order to supply the sub- 
stance it lacked. About the tendency to insert a letter or syllable within a 
word, namely epenthesis, nothing more is proposed to be stated in this paper. 


1. Language p. 368. 

2. Vide Tolkappiyam Ejuttu rule 93. 

3. Cf. Wk&ppiyam Eluttu rule 99 ; L. R. PALMER : Introduction to Modern 
Linguistics p. 24 ; Dr. I. J. S. ‘ Taraporewala : Elements of the Sciejtce of 
Language p. 234 ; Dr. T. G. Tucker : Introduction to the Natural History of 
Language p. 336. - 

4. Cf. Herman Paul : Principles of the History of Language p. 46 ; PalMEK 
p. 31 and Otto Jesfersen : Language its nature, development and origin (,1934 
edn.) p. 280. 

5. Language, a Linguistic Introduction to History p. 213. 



NEWLY DISCOVERED DURGA-PATHA MINIATURES 
OF THE GUJARATI SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


By 

M. R. MAJMUDAR, Baroda. 

Dmgd Mahdtmya — a non-sectarian text. 

The Caijdi-M&hlatniya,^ though concerned with the exploits of the goddess 
Candi, curiously enough does not form a part of the Paurariic texts sacred 
to the SaJcta sect, namely the Devl-Bkagavata, and the K^ika-Purdzia, which 
are taken as Upa-purdrj^s. This fact clearly testifies to the non-sectarian 
nature of the Cajidl-MShiatmya, which comprises of 13 Adhy&yas (Adh. 78 
to 90 in the Mdrkai}^4^ya Pur^a). The same episode is, however, found 
expanded to 35 Adhyiayas in the Fifth Skandha of the Devl-Bhdgavccta. 

Its popularity -in Gujarat. 

It is this non-sectarian character of the contents of the Durga Adiahatmya 
that has led to the prevalence and popularity of the theme, which is a pane- 
gyric to the glories of 6akti — the mother, protector, and the benefactor of the 
human race. Love, in its various spiritual forms thus permeates the cult of 
K&li-Durga in Gujarat, where she has lost most of her terrible phase and has 
become the Sweet Mother of the Universe — our Madonna. 

Subject-matter of Durgd Mahdtmya. 

The Dur^-Devi M^atmya describes in great details the furious fights 
in which the goddess destroyed certain demons who were threatening the 
gods. Here her limitless power and her terrific appearance find forcible, even 
ghastly expression. She devours unnumbered foes and drinks their blood. 
It also deals with the exploits of the Goddess CaiitS, who killed the Buffalo- 
demon, emanated as she was as the spirit of light from Brahma, Vignu and 
Siva, and the minor deities of the Olympus, who had contributed to the 
formation of the Mahadevi’s limbs, as well as her ornaments and weapons. 

The narrative. 

The story runs that there was a king by the name of Suratha of the 
line of Caitra, who was driven away from his kingdom by powerful enemies 
and treacherous friends and who rode alone on horse-back to a dense jungle, 
knowing not what to do. There he met a Vaisya by the name of Sam&dhi, 
who had been robbed by greedy sons and selfish wife. Both Suratha and 


1. The text is variously known as “Devi Bhagavati M&hatmya” or “Devi 
Mahatmya," “Durga Batha,” “ Caii^-PStha ” or shortly “ Caaidi and also “Sapta- 
sati” (compriang of 700 verses). 
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San^dhi sought the hermitage of the Saint Medhas for the solution of thdr 
troubles and the attainment of mental j^eacc. The Saint narrates the exploits 
of the Goddess, by whose grace both of them got the desired boons. 

A mahakdvya oti the subject by a Gujarati poet. 

The earliest literary reference to the Devl-Muhfitmya episode in GujarSt 
is the poem “ Surathotsava ” ^ by Somc^varadeva the reputed author of the 
historical panegyric, Kirti-Kaunvudl, a Nfigar Briihmin from Vadnagar. who 
was honoured as GurjareSvar Purohita during the reigns of two Hindu 
sovereigns Bhimadeva and Vi^aladeva in the 13th century a.d. It is a 
Sanskrit poem of 15 cantos in the style of Mahakiivya woven round the 
incident of king Suratha’s banishment, who ultimately recovered his king- 
dom through the boon of the Devi, whose Mah'atmya he heard, and by his 
devotion appeased her.® 

Absence of Brahmaniccl illustrated mi palm. 

All the illustrated mss. of Devi-Mahatmya so far traced in Gujarat be- 
long to the second period of Western Indian Painting i.e. the pajier-period 
from 1400 a.d. onwards.® Barring the Jaina and Buddha miniatures on palm 
of the First Period (1150-1400) no illustrated Brahmanical ms. on palm 
has yet to my knowledge, come to light. 

Prolific sources of miniature-painting in GujaraL 

The most prolific sources of materials for the school of Early Western 
Indian Miniature painting are decidedly the numerous palm and paiiier mss. 
of two ^vetaipbara Jaina works entitled the Kalapasutra and the Kdlakd- 
edrya Katha. To this, however, may be added the equally popular series of 
the Devimdhdtmya and the Bhdgavata Dasama Skandha mss. that we come 
across in Gujarat, lying scattered over several private collections, now in 
custody of Brahmin families of old literary tradition. 

Oldest knoum miniatures on paper. 

The Devi-Mahiatmya miniatures, introduced through this paper, are the 
oldest known Indian painting on paper bearing on the Sakti legend, represent- 
ing an almost hitherto unknown school of Indian art, based on old traditions, 
and carrying us back at least a century and a half further (i.e. of the begin- 
ning of the 15th century) than the oldest available examples of PSjput and 
Mughal pictures on the same theme. 


1. Publi^ed in the “ Kavya Mala ” series. 

2. The popularity of this theme is found to be catching even during the 
modem times in that it has been utilized as an epilogue to a Mahiakavya in 
Gujarati. This poem is “Santi Sudha,” by the late Pandit and Poet Chhotalal 
N, BiHATT of Baroda, Published in 1869. 

3. For the discussiem of the Periods of “Western Indian Paintings'* see the 
Story of Kalaka edited by Prof. W. N. Brown (1933, Washington') pp. 13-24 ; 
ch. II styled “ Miniature Painting in Western India : 12th to 17th century." 
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PLATE II 



Graxting of Boons to King Sur.'^tha and Samadhi Vaisya 
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The discovery of the earliest series of DevhMdhdtmya miniatures. 

The earliest paper ms. dealing with the episodes of the “ Glories of the 
Goddess ” — ** the Devi-MShiatmya ” is an incomplete ms. with about 35 folios 
which includes 12 miniatures, done in pure Gujarati style. It was first dis- 
covered by me in 1934. 

The following four illustrations will give a fairly good idea of the original. 

Condition of the miniatures. 

The condition of the miniatures is deplorable, the colours having all but 
worn out including even the brick-red back-ground. However the outline 
is in high relief and gives an adequate idea about the draughtsmanship of 
the artist. We are incidentally reminded of some of the panels from the 
Vasanta Vildsa scroll, which are irreparably damaged. This s:ries is important 
as being a valuable addition to Hindu miniatures of the Paper Period in 
the pure Gujarati style i.e. from 1400 a.d. to about 1650 a.d. 

The size of the folio is 7^" X 4^' with the miniature-penal to the right- 
hand, which generally measures 3" X 4". It has 14 lines in the page, and 
the writings are uniform. The fact that the scribe uses prstkamdtrd invari- 
ably in the ms. gives some antiquity as to its age. The ms. being incomplete 
we have no direct evidence as to its date. However the miniatures might 
have belonged to the 15th century a.d. at the lat^t, irrespective of other 
facts like the stylistic grounds. 

Plate T 

Fight with Kumbha. 

When iSumbha learnt the news that his commander-in-chief Dhumra- 
locana was killed and his army totally destroyed by the furious lion — ^the 
carrier (Vahana) of the goddess — he himself entered the field riding on 
an elephant (AdhySya 10) to face the goddess. 

The figure of the goddess (folio 28 reverse) is depicted in full action, 
all the four hands being busy doing their might. The delineation of the 
lion, to be seen by her feet is done in a conventional manner. The style 
resembles one come across in figures given among the “ fourteen dreams 
of Trisala in the illustrated mss. of the Kalpasutra. 

Plate 11. 

Granting of boons to King Suratha and Samddhi Vaisya. 

King Suratha and the merchant Samadhi, before whom the sage Medhas 
narrated the various episodes {caritra) and exploits of the goddess, as a 
result regained their peace of mind and they then practised penance and 
worship of the goddess. As a consequence they succeeded in appeasing the 
Goddess, who in her turn gave them what they wanted — ^the lost kingdom 
was given back to the banished King and highest knowledge leading to salva- 
tion was given to the Vaisya, who was driven away from his home by un- 
kind rdatives. 
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In the miniature Suratha and Saxntadhi,— both shown with a halo— are 
standing with folded hands before the Almighty yet kind Goddess. The con- 
ventional sky and the Devi’s vehicle— lion— are also shown there. 

Plate HI. 

Brahma and Visnu meeting the Mahddevi. 

Brahma with four faces and bearded accompanied with four-handed Vi^iju 
is seen in front of the Goddess, obviously praising the Mahiadevi, who is 
shown seated in Vlr-d&ana pose, but has a quiet and majestic look. In two 
of her upper hands she holds a Vajra and a KkatvMga, the lower left 
hand holding a lotus, and the right being in the varada mudra. The conven- 
tional cloud figures, here also, on the left hand top. 

Plate IV. 

Canda md Mun4<^ being taken by Cdmuyidd in two of her eight hands. 

The standing figure of the eight-handed goddess (folio 30) came to be 
knO'Wn as ' Camun^,’ on account of her extraordinary exploit, viz. she carried 
in two of her hands! both Cai>da and Muintja, seizing them by their locks of 
hair. The self-complacence oni the face of the Goddess is remarkable in the 
miniature. The two wretches being carried in her mighty hands, held so as 
to face each other, add to the grandeur and almightiness of her figure. 

A narrative Art. 

As already noticed, the art of ‘Western Indian Painting, as manifest in 
Jaina and Hindu specimens, ranging from the 12th to the 17th centuries, is 
essentially a narrative medium and obviously intellectual rather than aesthe- 
tic in its motives. Their chief cccupation is to illustrate the incidents as 
related in the text. Apart from the function of stoiy-telling, they display a 
peculiar character in their drawings, nervous yet calligraphic, facile yet rest- 
less, and they have a charm quite their own. 

This narrative art is as though it were a folk-art converted to the purpose 
of religion, used to illustrate legendary stories from the Epics and the Purajias, 
and as such it is not hieratic to the same degr^ as the cult image, but it is a 
dramatic presentation comparable to the stage. 

An Art of Drawing. 

It is evident from the bare outline that has survived the colours, (now 
deplorably worn out in many of the miniatures of this Deva-Mahatmya ms.) 
that it is the outline that establishes all the facts of the narrative. Though 
the colouring is strong and brilliant at places, still one feels that it is less 
essential than the drawing. The composition, though formal and traditional- 
ly fixed with abundance of details gives a valuable picture, as the presenta- 
tion ia characteristically linear. 

The pictures are brilliant statements of facts and at times expressive of 
emotions from the story of the De^ Mahlatmya, and every event is told in the 



PLATE III 



Brahma and Vi§ijju meeting the Mahadevi 




PLATE IV 



CANDA and MUljIpA BEING TAKEN BY CaMUI^A IN TWO OF HER EIGHT HANDS 
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art of symbols. Theme and formula compose an inseparable unity ; text and 
pictures form al continuous relation of the same fact. 

Landscape clouds. 

A typical peculiarity of Indian Painting is the kind of perspective known 
as ‘ vertical projection/ whereby the landscape is presented as seen from the 
height, so that the horizon almost reaches the upper edge of the frame — ^nearly 
to the top of the page, leaving only a narrow strip of dark sky, in which 
are depicted heavy storm-clouds. This is characteristic of early Gujarati and 
Rajasthani painting alike, and may be regarded archaic ; but it is anything 
but Persian or Chinese in manner. 

The fondness of clouds is visible in the early series of the Devl-Mahiatmya. 
(Plates II & III) where they appear in layers, curved and indented in shuffled 
surfaces, each slightly modelled, in about half dozen miniatures ; and the 
planes are differentiated in the sense that the object or figure behind or at a 
distance is represented as above it. 

Stereotype jorms. 

This is one of the reasons why these Gujarati paintings became some- 
what stereotyped, common in motif and composition' — ^particularly in angular 
features of the human faces and types. The scenes depicted from one story 
are bound to be common, as each artist seems to have reproduced those known 
to his predecessors, and naturally the depicting of new scenes was a rarity. 
This does not mean, of course, that the art had not varied in style, nor that 
the details of costume, architecture and maimers did not largely reflect the 
painter's own environment nor that there is no diversity of merit in these 
mediaeval works. However, as time went on, new ones were conceived, and 
the latter mss. contain sometimes twice as many scenes as this earlier one. 
In any case, we see here a purely Indian Art derived from old traditions. 

Some peculiarities. 

The miniatures of the earlier series have all the strongly marked charac- 
teristics in the peculiar angular physiognomy of the men and women, and in 
the extraordinary drawing of the big eyes, which are unduly dongated and 
often projected to the nose and even beyond. Generally there is no attempt 
at individual portraiture or definition of facial expression ; the emphasis is 
almost wholly on the movements of hands and feet. 

The study of Durgd Pdtha. 

The episodes narrated in the Devi-Mahatmya and the occasional pane- 
gyrics to the glory of the goddess refer more to the controlling of brute-force 
by the Soul-force of the kindest yet the cruellest of women — ^the Mahadevi— 
which is the Supreme Power. The real Devt-Yuddha is the destruction of 
egotism, pride and self-seeking with the power of God that is in us and 
acts through us. The study of the text and the paintings of the Devi-Mahat- 
mya is, therefore, believed to lead to this ideal, if properly understood. 
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Jaina RepTesentatiotis of the Goddess. 

The Jainas in Gujarat are not averse to Sakti-worship ; however, they do 
not allow sakti the place of principal reverence as creative, energy of the world. 
And generally sixaking, figures of women are in the background in the Svet- 
ambara Jaina miniatures of the Gujarati sclux)!, as they naturally play a 
restricted part in the lines of the Jinas, appearing mainly as their mothers. 

But representations of the glorified sui>er-woman fiakti- are met with in Jaina 

miniatures on palm as Vidyadevis, ^rutadevatas and the Yak§ia.iis of the 
Tirthahkars, which disclose points of identity in resixjct of names, attributes 
vahanas, etc. with those of tlic Navadurgas mentioned in the Durgdpdiha. 

The Gujardil Style of the Mmiaturcs. 

The style of these representations of the Vidyadivis has been faithfully 
handed down, without any alteration upto the pai>er-period of the Hindu mi- 
niatures in the Durg^patha Ms. illustrated above. The horizontal tilaka with 
a circular mark in the centre on the forehead, the tuft of hair artistically twist- 
ed in curls so as to touch the cheek, the peaked miikuia, the circular kmlalas, 
the three-fourths profile of the face, with the other oytr elongated shown in 
relief, tire pointed nose and the roundness of the face, not to talk of the halo, 
and other minor accessories— these are facts sufficient to establish direct rela- 
tionship and continuity of the older tradition in representing female figures as 
super-women. The facial expression, the drapery, ornaments, etc. of the male 
figures playing a subordinate rdle in the text describing the " Glories of the 
Goddess such as Vi?nu, Brahma, demons, and their messengers, warriors, etc. 
are of the conventional type, with no special iwints of distinction between one 
another. The miniatures in this Ms. in short, exhibit all the marked peculia- 
rities of style and manner going by the name of the “ Gujarati school of minia- 
ture-painting," which is in evidence from the 12th to the 17th century, after 
which it is more or less modified by Mughals and Rajput influences.* 


* Far a fuller treatment of these miniatures the reader is referred to my paper 
on “ Earliest Devirriahatmya miniatures with special reference to Sakti-wor^ip in 
Gujarat" in the Journed of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, Calcutta, for 1938 
(publidied in April 1939). 



IDENTITY IN DIFFERENCE IN SOME VEDANTIC 
SYSTEMS 


By 

P. T. RAJU, Waltair. 

There are a number of Vedantic systems which employ the concept 
of bheddbheda (Mentity-difference) in order to explain the relation between 
the Brahman or the Absolute and the world. This concept is formulated 
by them not simply through logical considerati<Mis but in order to reconcile 
the Upanishadic texts which preach identity in some places and difference 
in the other. It is the result of an attempt to construct a logic that would 
agree with the different teachings of the stuH rather than of an attempt to 
interpret the sruti according to the independent canons of logic. The original 
works on most of these bheddbheda systems are lost to us, and we know of 
them only through references and critidsms by subsequent writers. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya mentions the names of Bhartrprapanca, 
Bhartrmitra, Brahmadatta,^ and Yladavapraliiasa,^ all of whom are known 
only through the works of others. Of the teachers mentioned in the Brahma- 
sutras it is difficult to say who actually held the bheddbheda view and in 
what form he held it ; for each commentator on the sutras interprets him as 
suits himself. Those whose works are handed down to us are Bhaskara, 
Nimbiarka, and iSripati. Srikaa^tha and Ramanuja reject bheddbheda outwardly, 
though accepting it in truth in their own way. This paper deals with the views 
of these five. 

While interpreting them it is usual to employ the concept of identity 
in difference. Mr. Joad, while reviewing Professor Srinivasachari’s Philo- 
sophy cj Bheddbheda writes that bheddbheda means “roughly the philo- 
sophy of ‘identity in difference * ”3, Professor Srinivasachari too uses the 
concept of identity in difference with reference to all the forms of bheddbheda, 
though certainly pointing out fundamental differences between them. Pro- 
fessor Hiriyanna in the Foreward to the book writes : “ The expression 
bheddbheda does not bear precisdy the same significance in all the schools 
that make use of it, but it may generally be taken to indicate a belief that the 
bkeda or ‘distinction' and abheda or ‘unity' can coexist and be in inti- 
mate relation with each other”. This seems to be the safest way of speak- 
ing about bheddbheda. But the concept according to some teachers of hhedd- 
bkeda means identity in difference as understood in Western idealism. It 
is necessary to decide who among the Vedantic teachers comes nearest to 
the concept. 

1. Dmsmodaya, p. 92 (The Asst. Suptd. Govt. Branch Press, Mysore.) 

2. Ibid, p. 192. 

3. The Aryan Path, p. 40 (January 1935). 
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In tlie West the concept is most clop.rly formulated and consistently 
applied by Hegel and his followers. It is a concept of speculative reason 
which holds both the ideas of identity and difference transparent to each 
other. That is, reason, while holding the idea of difference, sees through 
it identity, and similarly while holding the idea of identity, set^s through 
it difference. Hegel tells us that only as abstract concepts identity and 
difference are opposed to each other. Concrete thought, on the other hand, 
perceives their unity. He writes : “ In point of form Logical doctrine has 
three sides : («) the Abstract side, or that of understanding ; i/S) the Dia- 
lectical, or that of negative reason ; (t) the Speculative, or that of ix)8itive 
reason.” “Thought, as Understanding, sticks to fixity of characters and 
their distinctions from one another : every such limited abstract it treats 
as having a subsistence and being of its own “ In the Dialectical stage 
these finite characterisations or formulae supersede themselves and pass into 
their opposites ” ^ “ But when the dialectical principle is employed by the 
understanding separately and independently,— especially as seen in its appli- 
cation to philosophical theories. Dialectic becomes Scepticism ; in which the 
result that ensues from its action is presented as a mere negation ” *. “ The 
Speculative stage or stage of Positive Reason, apprehends the unity of terns 
(propositions) in their opposition, —the affirmative which is involved^ in their 
disintegration and in their transition ” ^ Speculative reason sees indendity 
imprinted on every element of difference, the whole in every part. An dxample 
of such a unity, Boeanquet tells us, is the aesthetic whole, in which the pre- 
sence of the whole is felt in every part. 

Evidently this is a concept of the spectator. Western philosophical 
tradition in general understands the philosopher as a si:)ectator of all exist- 
ence and eternity. But the stand-point of Indian philosophy in general 
is of man's life in its process, and not merely that of the spectator of this 
process.® The chief aim of philosophy is not merely a logical understanding 
of the universe ; such an understanding is subservient to the realisation of 
something higher, which is beyond lo^c. All the Vedantic systems admit 
in one form or other an inexplicable entity which eludes logic.'^ Still some 
do not give up the attempt to press the Brahman into the moulds of logic. 
Thus an inherent contradiction presents itself in thar systems. Hegel identi- 
fied philosophy with contemplative life, and placed it higher than even re- 
ligion. He treated religion not from the stand-point of one who is under- 

1. W. Wallace ; The Im^gic of Hegel, p. 143. 

2. Op. cit. 

3. Ibid, p. 147. 

4. Op. cit. 

5. Ibid, p. 152. 

6. See Radhakrishnan : Contemporary Indian Philosophy, p. 258. (“We are 
not contemplating the world from outside but are in it“) and also the author's 
Thought and Reality, pp. 248-9. 

7. See commentaries on the Brahmasutra, Atmanicaivam, vicitrdica hi (11, I, 
28 according to all but Nimbaika according to whom. 11, 1, 27.) 
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going an experience, but as a concept or category, that is, from the stand- 
point of one who looks unalfected at religion. But for Indian philosophy 
religious life is the highest, and philosophy has to stop before its portals 
and completely surrender itself to it. Because Hegel's stand-point is that 
of the unaffected contemplative life, .he was able to yiew the Absolute as an 
identity in difference, in which the unity of the Absolute and the plurality 
of the world are held together in transparent unity. Whether the resulting 
systems is true to facts or not, his method is consistent with his aim. But 
the Indian philosoi^ier is at a disadvantage concerning this point. His 
aim is something that transcends logic, and naturally his method is at variance 
with his aim. Some like iSahkara saw this clearly and accordingly con- 
structed their systems. But others held on to thought and logic, anti tried 
to bring down what is beyond. They tried to retain both identity and differ- 
ence. The aim of this paper is to investigate how far they have succeeded 
in retaining both. 

II 

Bhaskara is the earliest of the upholders of bhed^bheda whose commen- 
taries on the Brahmasutras are available. According to him the world is a 
transformation or parindma of the Brahman just as curd is the transform- 
action of milk.^ Yet the nature of the Brahman is not thereby affected. He 
remains the same in spite of pantidma. It is therefore open for us to ques- 
tion how the world can be a parindma of the Brahman, The objection is 
anticipated by Bh&skara himsdf. When milk is transformed into curd it 
is no longer available as milk. But Bhlaskara tells us that the anal<^ bet- 
ween the transformation of milk into curd and of the Brahman into the 
world should not be carried on all fours. The Brahman possesses infinite 
power or energy (sakti) and makes this power undergo transformation , 2 
so that he can remain what he is. Parmama is for Bhi^kara the throwing 
out of energy {Saktivik^dpa) Naturally between energy and the agent who 
possesses it there can be no difference. Bhaskara says that the I^vara or the 
Brahman- has two-fold energy : one that takes the form of the enjoyer and 
the other that of the object of enjoyment.* Thus as effect there is difference, 
but as cause all is one ; just as ear-rings, bangles, etc., are as such different 
from each other, though they are one as gold.® Bhaskara tells us that the 
world. is also a peculiar state {av^astha) of the Brahman.® Yet the finite soul 
or jiva is not a viMra of the Brahman,’' for vikdra is an actual transfor- 

1. Brahmasutrabkdsya by Bhaskanacarya, II, 24. (Chowkhamba Sanskrit 
Series) 

2. Ibid, p. 97. 

3. Ibid, p. 85. 

4. Ibid, p. 105. 

5. Ibid, p. 18. 

6. Ibid, p. 96. Farafnatmano' *vasthavise^ah prapanco’yam <ita eva vcustutvam. 

7. Ibid, p. 134. Na cdtrdpi vikdrahhdvo vivak^itab ktntupadhik^tabheddbhi- 
prdyd hi sa. M. M. Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya writes that the world is an 
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mtion, just as the world is a vi'wa of PrakrH aca)rding to Uie Sahkhya. 
Bhiaskara does not accept the supra-rational Brahman l)ut one who is deter- 
minate.^ The difference between the Brahman and the jiva is due to upadis 
or limiting adjuncts, and therefore is not natural {svdbhavika) ; so that it 
lasts only until the jivai is liberated.^ But thd non-difference or abheda bet- 
ween the two is natural-* (^^vabhdvika) . As the difference is due to limi- 
tations and therefore external, it can be amoved by contemi>Iating on non- 
difference.* But the upddhis are real unlike the mdyd of the advaitin. They 
are not false like the horns of hare."* They are forms of the Brahman's 
sakti or energy ; and so both difference and non-differtnee hKkweon the 
Brahman and the upddhis are natural.'* For if this difference also is not natural 
it must be due ta some upddhi as in the case of the jiva. Then to explain 
one upddhi we have to postulate another,' and to explain the second we have 
to postulate a third, and soon ad infinitum. Thus unlike YiidavaprakUsa, Bhas- 
Icara draws a distinction between the forms of bheddbhcda relation to be found 
between the Brahman and the jiva and that between the Brahman and the 
inorganic world. If it is asked how can a relation be both difference and 
non-<iifference, which are contradictories, he says that they are not contra- 
dictories. One thing, of course, cannot be both cold and hot, because the 
relation between the two is not that of cause and effect. But the relation 
between the Brahman and the world is that of cause and effect ; so the 
Brahman can be both different and non-different from the world.'f 

So far as regards the essentials of Bhaskara’s system. Now how far 
are we justified in regarding it as a philosophy of identity in difference? 


avasthd or state of the Brahman according to Bhartrprapanca, vikdra or actual 
transformation according to Bhaskara, and energy or sakti of the Braliman aca)rd- 
ing to YadavapialtjaSa ; Ram&nuja accepts the last view in a refined form. But 
Bhaskara seems to reject the view of vikdra as regards the relation between the 
Brahman, and the ji-va and uses the words sakti and avastkd, while explaining 
the relation between the Brahman and whole phenomenal world. See Darsano- 
daya, p. 192. 

1. Bl^dcamCaryai's Brakmasutrabhd^yam, p. 238. 

2. Ibid, p. 81. Amukterbheda eva sydt jivasya ca pmasya ca, muktasya ca- 
na bhedo'sti bkedahetorabhdvatah. 

3. Ibid, p. 170. Yasmddiibhedab sv3 bkdvikafy. 

4. Ibid, p. 141. 

5. This is certainly a misunderstanding of the Advaitin. He does not hdd' 
that mdyd is unreal like tha horns of a! hare. It is neither real like the Brahman 
nor unreal like the horns of a hare. 

6. Sudarganasuri, the commentator on Uan^nuja’s Veddrthasan^raha, says ; 
Bhaskarayddavaprakasdbhydm svdbhimataxthasddhakapramdnasiddhyartham bctndlui- 
niok^ddipraindnasiddhyartham Frapancasya pdramarthyafnabhyupetain. Tatta 
muktoai abkedastuteh bhedasyaupddhikatvam dbhedasya svdbhdvikatvatn jivabrah- 
incenorabhyupetam. Addbrahmanostu sarvasya hrahmatmakatvadruteb nirmalatvddi- 
sruteh. upddhyantaaabhynpagame anavasihandt ca bheddbhedau svabhavikau 
abhyiipagatau bhdskarrtmate. Yddavaprakdsamatd[ tu muktavapi bhedcmirdesasrutely- 
jivabrakmof^sca bheddbhedau svdbhavikau abhimatau Hi bhida, p. 95. 

7. Bhaskara’s Brakmasutrabha^ya, p. 17. 
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The religious interest of BH&skara is quite apparent. It is a process from 
something to something else. The finite self during its phenomenal exist- 
ence is different from the Brahman ; but in thei state of mukti or liberation 
it is identical with it. There is thus a process from difference to non-differ- 
ence. Naturally this relation cannot be identity m difference, for both identity 
and difference do not exist at one and the same time. If the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and the jiva were both identity and difference even in 
mukti, we could have said that it is identity in difference. In mukti even 
the svmupa of the jiva, that is, ihis individual form, is not left.^ But the 
relation between the Brahman and die world is identity and difference at one 
and the same time, and so identity in difference. The physical world is 
the iakti or energy of the Brahman, and this energy cannot be grasped with- 
out grasping the Brahman, and hence must be said to be both identical with, 
and different from him. As a matter of fact, even the jiva is said to be 
the energy of the Brahman {bimktrsakti) . But he does not seem to be an 
effect of the Brahman. Bhlaskara tdls us that the Brahman exists in a three- 
fold form, — as the cause, the effect, and the jiva. The separate mention of 
the jiva here shows that hd is not included in the effect.^ Bhaskara further 
tells us that because the bhogyaSakti transforms itself into the physical world, 
the bhoktr^akti stands as the jiva.^ So the jiva does not seem to be the 
result of transformation. He is the Brahman stupified by the power of 
the upddhis (world). And it is not really the conception of the relation bet- 
ween energy and its possessor that led Bhaskara to postulate natural identity 
in difference {svdbhdvikabMddbheda) between the Brahman and the phy- 
sical world.* It is rather, as said above, the consideration that if the differ- 
ence between the two were not natural it must be due to some upddhis, and 
thus we shall be led to postulate one upddhi to explain another and so forth. 
Thus in Bhlaskara we do not find a system which is through and throu^ 
a philosophy of identity in difference ; for he tried to be faithful to the 
general tradition of Indian philosophy, namely, that of explaining things 
from the stand-point of the experience! himsdf, and not that of the spec- 
tator. 

Ill 

Riamlanuja explicitly rejects the theory of bhed&bheda in many places 
of his Sribhdsyam. But his ViskiMvaita is really a reinterpretation of bhedd- 

1. Ibid, pu 231. Brahmoff-i kalandm avibhdgab svarupavyatirekibhdvo lavar^asya 
xva scMiudrapraptau. 

2. Ibid, p. 7. Brahma kdranatmand kdrydtmand jlvdtmand ca tridhd sthitam. 

3. Ibid, p. 105. 

4. See P. N. Srinivasachari : The Philosophy of Bheddbheda, p. 243. M. M. 
Lakshmipuram Srinivasacharya tells us that aca>rding to Sankara identity bet- 
ween the Brahman aiid the jiva is real and difference unreal ; for Bhaskara differ- 
ence is. due to limitation and so ends, and identity is real ; and for Yadavaprakasa 
identity is due to sakti or energy and difference due to individuality. Thus for 
all three identity is primary and difference secondary. But for Riamanuja differ- 
ence is primary and identity secondary. See Darkmodaya, p. 194. 
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bheda. All commentators say that both identity im<\ difference are to be 
found between tlie Brahman and the jiva ; but sorat^ iiold that one is pri- 
mary while the other is secondary or unreal. Only where ixjth are equally 
real and primary do we find identity in difference, l^dmanuja accepts three 
kinds of reality, the Brahman, Uie jiva, and the physical woild. 'Hre latter 
‘two form the sokti of the former. Ramanuja’s theory therefore is a form of 
saktivdd^ like that of Yadavapraka^.^ But the energy and its ix)ssessor 
cannot be separated, though they arc not the sarm^ men-iy. Hence the 
Brahman is not indeterminate but determinate, that is, particularised by 
sakti {sakti The relation between the two is that betWLKin body 

and soul.2 The Brahman’s body comprises botJi the jivas and the physical 
world. It is an instrument of his play (n/5). It has two states, the &uk^m 
or the subtle and the sthula or the gross.-' In the subtle state it is called 
tay}iGs or darkness,-* in which the world of forms and nnnu^s is not explicit. 
The division into forms and names occurs only in the gross state. The 
Brahman with the subtle body is the cause of the world, and with his gross 
body is the effect of himself.* In the gross state the Braliman becomes a 
plurality, but in the subtle state he is a unity. The world is due to his 
poriijama or transformation. The parhjidma does not affect his nature, be- 
cause it is his body that undergoes change, while he as the soul of his body 
remains static. The affections of body cannot bt^ attributed to soul, and 
the qualities of soul cannot be attributed tt) body." By regarding the jiva 
as the body of the Brahman both in the subtle and the gross states we 
can retain both identity and difference. As the body the jiva is the mark or 
attribute {prakdra) of the Brahman. And as his attribute cannot be obtain- 
ed apart fnom the Brahman there is identity between the two ; yet one is 
not the other and so difference also holds between them.^ Thus the differ- 
ence between the two is not merely due to upddhis or mdyd, but real, natural 
and eternal.® The body of the Brahman which comprises both the jivas 
and the inorganic world is eternal and in its subtle form is unconscious; 
so that we have to infer that, during the dissolution of the world when 
the jiva is transformed into the subtle body of the Brahman, he becomes 
unconscious.® He is not a novel creation, but eternal. RnmSnuja denies 
that the pmi^arMra systems advocates the birth and therefore the be^nning 


1. Ibid, p. 192, 

2. Snbh^yam, Vol. II, p. 162. (R. V. and Co.) 

3. Ibid, Vol. 1, p. 408. 

4. Ibid, p. 405. 

5. Ibid, Vol II, p. 13. See also p, 407, Vol. I. 

6. Ibid, Vol 11, p. 162. 

7. Op. cit. Jlv^paxrayorvise^ar^iie^yayoram^dmHtvmn svabkavabkedaSca upa~ 
padyate. 

^ Z. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 402. Jase&tkdra^sya parasya brahma^ah prakardbhutam 
atisuk^mam cc acidva$tu nityamewi, 

9. Ibid, II, 2, 42. 
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of the jlva.^ In the liberated state the jiva regains his original purity ^ This 
pure state of the Jiva is not destroyed even in the mundane world, but is 
only screened by midy^ which is of the form of kavmz. In mtikti the 
jiva is identical with the Brahman oinly in the sense of inseparability* Then 
he experiences that he is the Brahman, not in the sense that he actually 
becomes the Brahman, but in the sense that he becomes equal to him in 
purity.® Because of this difference even in mukti the jiva cannot possess 
the power of creation.® 

Rtoi^uja objects to bhedabheda because the identity between the jiva 
and the Brahman, according to Blmskara, is an identity of their form ; but 
he is prepared to aoceJpt their identity if it is like that of body and soul.*^ 
Rlamahuja’s theory may therefore be rightly said to be a form of identity 
in difference. The reason for his dislike of the word bhedabheda seems to 
lie in his desire to drag, down a purely logical concept to the physical level, 
and understand it in terms that are accessible to imagination. However, 
his insistence on the inseparability {apfthaksiddhatva) of the jiva and the 
Brahman reveals his inclination towards bhedabheda. But it does not seem 
that according to his conception both identity and difference can be held 
together in transparent unity as in Hegel. For identity is secondary for 
him and is not primary like difference. True, the world along with the 
jivas is the result of the transformation or paririama of the sakti of the 
Brahman, and so inseparable from him. And so far as difference and 
inseparability are emphasized even in mukti between the jiva and the Brahman 
Rlanfcuja is more an advocate of identity in difference than even BhiSskara, 
according to whom in -mukti there is only id^tity. The process from the 
state of bondage to the state of liberation is a process from one form of 
ideintity in difference to another; but there is no process between identity 
and difference. In one passage he seems to say that creation is a process 
from identity to difference.® But both in the evolved and the unevolved 
stages the world and the jivas constitute the Brahman’s body and the pro- 
blem of the relation between the two remains always and the re- 
lation is always identity in difference. We may therefore con- 
clude that there are really only two entities, the Brahman and his body^ 


1. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 468. 

2. Not the Advaitin’s avidyd. Cp. Ibid, p. 469. 

3. Ibid, p. 437. Apftkakbhdva. 

4. Ibid, pp. 472-3. Atosvtbhdgerta brahmasmityevamibhoivati sdmyasddharmya- 
vyapadeso brakmaprakdrabhutasya eva pratyagdtmanab svmupam tatsamamiti devd- 
diprakrtarupa-prahat^em brahmasamdna suddhim pratipddayati. 

5. Ibid, rV, 4, 17. This sutra applies to all rrmktas or liberated souls accord- 
ing to Rairmuja ; according to Sankara only to those who mecfitate on the Sagui^a 
or determinate Brahman ; and according to Bhaskara only to those liberated souls 
who yet stand in separation from the Brahman; 

6. V eddrthasahgraka, p, 97. Isvarasya svarupena tddatrayavarnane syddayain 
d&^ah AtmasariTabhdvena tu tdddtmyapratipddam na kasctdiosali. 

7. Sribhdsyam, Vol. I, p. 402. 
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betweea which the relation is identity in difference as eacli cannot be obtain- 
ed without the other. One of the terras of this reiatuxi (as Taum) under- 
goes pari}}3jm ; in the evolved state it is a plurality, but in the unevolved 
an identity. And because the Brahman’s body in the unevolved state (Tomas) 
is the material cause of the evolved state, the relation betwien the two states 
again is identity in difference. This idea is nearer to our inuigination than 
Bh&skara’s. Mmanuja’s, though he is fighting shy of the purely logical 
concept, is really more a system of identity in difference than the other’s. 
The pure concepts of what Hegel calls ordinary understanding, identity and 
difference, Rffnianuja opposes to each other, finds that they are incompat- 
ible, makes no attempt to synthesise them, goes to the concrete example 
of body and soul, but actually sets in it identity and difference and tlierefore 
their synthesis. Ramanuja’s eagerness to use a concrete example for solv- 
ing the problem may give rise to a difficulty. According to the general 
Indian tradition, though the physical body cannot exist without a soul it 
is not admitted that the soul cannot exist without a body. It 
may thaefoie be said that the body cannot exist without a soul though 
the soul can exist without a body. Hence the relation of inseparability 
or aprthaksiddhatva is not equal in both directions. With this agrees the 
general opinion that for Ramanuja difference is primary and identity se- 
condaiy. He himself accepts Badaifiyaija’s view that in Mukti the liberated 
soul may or may not have a body.^ So far Ramanuja’s system too is not 
a thorough-going identity in difference. 

Besides, the jiva in tmkti does not really feel his identity with the 
Brahman, but only that he is as pure as he,' that the latter is really 
his soul, and that his thoughts and actions are controlled by him, though 
through his grace he can enjoy everything. That is, the jiva actually 
feds his difference from the Brahman. So from the stand-point of the 
jiva and his experience RBitfinuja’s cannot be identity in difference. Who 
is to feel the identity between energy and its possessor ? It is only the 
external spectator. Thus far RamSnuja’s turns out to be a philosophy written 
from the stand-point of the spectator and is a deviation from the general 
Indian tradition. There is a further difficulty due to Ramlanuja’s under- 
standing the relation between the jiva and the Brahman in terms of the 
relation between body and soul, one an unconscious and the other a cons- 
cious entity. It is not merely due to our carrying the analogy on all fours. 
'The unconscious never thinks and therefore carmot speculate about the re- 
laticHi between the conscious and itself. It is only some outsider that can 
think of this relation. If the relation between the jiva and the Brahman 
were really identity and difference at the same time, the jiva should not be 
in the position in which RBmfinuja places him in mukti. 

rv 

Nimh&rias is the most thorough-going and consistent of the Indian 

1. Ibid, rv, p. 4, 2. 
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philosophies of identity in difference. His commentary on the Brdhmasutras 
is too ^ort to give us an adequate idea of his difference from the other 
philosophies of identity in difference. We can get the details of his system 
only from iSi^uiivS-sa’s commentary upon it. iSiinivasa tells us that he is 
Nimbiarka’s disciple and wrote his commentary at his teacher’s command. 
The world according to Nimib&rka is the parkidma or transformation of the 
Brahman. The jiva too is included in the effect, and thus the Brahman is 
the cause of the jiva and the physical world. As. cause he differs from the 
latter two, and this difference is primary. Yet the material cause cannot 
be separated from the effect, therefore there is identity between the two, 
and this identity too is primary. Hence the relation between the Brahman 
and the world including the jivas is both identity and difference at once. And 
both identity and difference are natural and real.^ Nimb^ka's view thus 
differs from that of Bhaskara. Srinivasa interprets Audulomi as holding the 
view later advocated by Bhiaskara, and tells us that this view is mentioned 
just to benefit dull intellects. He interprets K&§akitsna in the next sutra 
as holding the view of natural difference and identity. 

The Brahman has two kinds of sakti or energy, the energy that takes 
the form of the enjoyer and that which takes the form of the objects of enjoy- 
ment. Both undergo transformation and evolve the jivas and the physical 
world.8 Bhiaskara too speaks of two kinds of sakti, but the jiva according 
to him does not seiem to be the result of the transformation of the first form, 
but is the same as the Brahman conditioned by the second form of §akti 
becoming upadhi. This accords with his conception that the identity bet- 
ween the jiva and the Brahman is natural {svdbhavika) and in mukti is 
identity of form also {svdrupya), whereas the difference between the two 
is due to limitations. According to both Bh&skara and Nimbiarka paritiama 
is the throwing out of sakti {saktivihsep^i) For Nimt^ka the Brahman 
is both identical with, and different from the jiva and the world naturally; 
yet he is not identical with them in form, though he is different from them 
in form.^ 

Though the jiiva is the effect of thd Brahman, he is eternal, not created.^ 
Besides, in rmkti the jiva is said to attain his original form of purity.'^ He 


1. Nimbarka's Brahmasutrabkasyam, p. 139. (Chowkamba Sanscrit Series). 
Yato va hnard bkutani jdyante ityadau jtvopi hhute&u pravi^tali kkalu kdryamadhye 
gamtah brahma kdranam. Kdryakdrartatvdbhydm taycrbhedo mukkya eva. Atra 
dvaitavakydm arthavanti bkavanii Kdryasya ca tajjndtvddind tadananyatvadabhedopi 
7nukhya}}'. Evamatra advadtat^Skyard arthavanti bhavanti. Evamubhayavidkav- 
dkydnam sdrthe prdmanydt fivabrahmariorbheddbkedasambandhab svdbhdvikah. 

2. Ibid, 14C. Sthulabuddhi janopakardya bkagavatab Audulomerbheddbkeda- 
trakdra eveamabhihitah- 

3. Ibid, p. 169. 

4. Ibid, p. 170 §aktivtk^epaUtk?ai!iah partnamo grhyate. 

5. Ibid, pp. 165-6. 

6. Ibid, 11, 3, 17. 

7. Ibid, IV,4,l. 
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is said to be an ama or part of tlie Brahman, but mhsa means only energy.^ 
In mukti though the jiva is said to bo identical with the Brahman, he is not 
so in form.- There he obtains all the perfections of the Brahman excepting 
the power of aeation.’* 

In Nimbarka’s philosophy, we thus see, the conception of identity in 
difference is rendered more consistent than in any other Indian system. Both 
identity and difference are given equal primacy and are declared to be natural 
and real. Of course identity in form {svarupaikya) is not admitted by him ; 
for if that is admitted there will be left no roonr for difference, of any kind, as 
in mukti according to Sahkara and Bhaskara. Though Nimbarka has thus 
gained in consistency, he has deviated from the general phiUwt)i>hicaI tradition 
of India. For in mukti how can the jIva know at tiie same time both tradition 
fiom, and identity with the Brahixian ? The difference is not only natural but 
in form' also ; and the identity, though declared to be natural, tliat is, to belong 
to their nature, is nothing but inseparability.* The jiva is a jiva only because of 
his form. And so long as he knows his difference because of his form, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how he can know his identity. This identity would be just of 
the same nature as that between one jiva and another, for these also ixjsscss the 
same nature. So it can only be an outside intelligence that can bring to- 
gether both identity and difference from two sides, and try to have an idea 
of their unity. Hence Nimbg.rka does not interpret the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman in terms of the former’s life process, but as can be under- 
stood by an external spectator. Nor can it be said that the jiva as the sakti 
of the Brahmans feels his identity with him. For if the jiva as the bhoktf- 
sakti of the Brahman feels the identity of his consciousness with that of the 
Brahman, it is then diflicult to conceive how he can feci the difference. 

V 

■Srikantha, who is Saiva commentator on the Brahmasutras, calls his 
system by the_ name Viii^t'Odvaita. He says that it can account for both 
bkeda or difference and abheda or non-difference. The whole world along 
with the jivas forms the body of the Brahman ; and as the body is not sepa- 
rate from the soul, and yet is not the same as the soul, both identity and 
difference hold between the two.® Yet the relation is not bihedftbhoda, be- 
cause identity and difference are opposed to each other. The world with the 
jivas is the manifestation of the sakti or energy of the Brahman, and the 

1. Ibid, II, 3, 42, Amso hi sakthupo grdhyah, 

2. Ibid. p. 425. Svarupatab svdbkdvike vihhdgepi svariipdvibhagastu ve^t^h. 

3. Ibid, IV, 4, 17. 

4 . Ibid, p. 386. Nirapeksasthithakitatvam. 

5. Srikantha’s Brahmasutrabha^yam, Vol. II, p. 31. (Niraaya Sagar Press). 
Bheddbhedakalpanam visi^tddvcitam. sddhaydmab.. . .sarirasarlririoriva visistad^'aitatfa- 
dinab. . . ■Praponcabrahmcay.orananyatvam ndma . . . .vise^anavise^yatvena ca vind- 

hhdvarakitatvam Tadd brahma vind m prapance^aktisthitib, Saktivyatirekena 

na kaddeidapi brahma vijnayate vahnerivau§i^yam vind. y.tna vina yarma vijnayate 
tattena viii^tameva. Tatvam ca tasya svabhdva eva, Atab sarvatkd prapanedvina- 
bhutam brahma tasmddanayadityucyate. BhedaSca svdbhdvikab< 
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latter is always qualified or particularised by the sakti. This qualification or 
particularisation is natural {svaUkdvika) like the difference between the two. 
Just as this sakti can never exist without the Brahman {avin^bhuta) , the 
latter also can never be seen without the sakti. 

The world and the jivas are due to the transformation or parii}dma of 
the Brahman. But really this is a parii^ama of his sakti ; so that it is the 
material cause {upM^a kdra^a) of the world and he the efficient cause 
{nimitta kdT(ma). In the state of dissolution the world does not disappear 
altogether but remains in a subtle state. The Brahman with his subtle sakti 
is the cause of the world, 2 ind with his gross sakti the effect.^ In either case, 
he has. a body either subtle or gross. This Sakti is called Chidambaram.^ 
Before creation the world was in the form of Tamos or Darkness. But 
jndnasakti or the energy of consciousness began to act, dispelled darkness, 
and the world appeared.® 

The jiva is eternal- and had no beginning.^ iSrikantha does not accept 
the views of .Sankara and Bhaskara that the jiva is nothing but the Brahman 
conditioned by upddhis or limitations either false or real.® In mukti the jiva 
attains his original state of purity. He does not become completely identical 
with the Brahman, that is in form, but comes to possess qualities like his.® 
Srika^tha does not allow the power of creation to the liberated souls. That 
power is a prerogative of the Brahman only.'^ 

So far we see that the philosophical systems of Ramianuja and Srikaijtha 
are identical in almost every respect. Consequently the remarks we made 
on Ramfinuja’s system apply with equal force to Srikantha’s. But Appayya 
DIk§ita in his sivdrkamoijidlpikd, a commentary on iSrikantha's 
commentary on the Brahmasutras, as well as in his Sivddvaitanir- 
}}aya, tries to prove that Srikaajtha is an advdtin, in spite of the latter’s ex- 
plicit declaration that his system is visk0dvaita. Apart from the question of 
the interpretation of the sruii texts, there are two im- 
portant arguments of Appayya concerning doctrine. The first is that Sii- 
kanfha advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his own self 
{dtman), whereas Riamlanuja advises that the Brahman has to be meditated 
upon as the self {dtman) of the individual who is the body of the Brahman, 
of whom therefore the Brahman is the sdf.® The second is that Srikaiptha 
draws a distinction between the niranvaya or unrelated Brahman and the 
viSkta or modified (related) Brahman. Taking the first argument we find 
that it is an inference from what has not been said. Just like RamSnuja 

2. Ibid, p. 123. 

3. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 566. 

4. Ibid, II, 2, 41, and 11, 3, 18. 

5. Ibid,, II, 3, 49. Satyamit\hyop3dhibhydm baddhasya hrahma^h eva jiva- 
hhdva iti pak^cdvayepi yuktaya abhdsd eva. 

6. Ibid, IV, 4, 1, and IV. 2, 14. 

7. Ibid, rV, 4, 17. 

8. Ibid, See respective commentaries on IV, 1, 3. 
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grikai)tha says that one has to meditate on the Brahman as <me‘s im\ atman, 
but he does not add "becaust^ just as t>ne is tlie atmmi ol one’s body the 
Brahman is the Simon of the jiva." But from this mere absence of mention 
in that place we should not conclude that the jiva aiul tlu* Brahman are abso- 
lutely identical for iSrikautha. The passages in which he refers to their diffe- 
rence are overwhelming in number. It is true that ftrikaotba tells us that 
the Brahman grants his own form {svampa) to the mwiitator, though both 
are different from each other.' But. this luissago is only misleading if taken 
by itself, and has to be interpreted in the light of views exprt'ssed in the 
commentary on later sutras which describe the state of mukii In IV, 4, 1, 
and IV, 2, 14, for example, Srikarjtha says that the jiva in inukti docs not 
leave his form (svarilpa) but becomes like the Brahman. Appayya's clinching 
upon the Upanigadic sayings tatU'omasi, That thou art, tvom vti ahimi oshw', 
Thou art myself, the one identifying the jiva with the Brahman and the 
other identifying the Brahman with the jiva, as implying complete identity, 
but not merely the sort of identity that is to be found betwwm the body and 
the soul , 2 is not really conclusive ; for ftnkm>tha holds that just as the sakti 
including both the world and the jivas cannot exist without the Brahman 
thei latter tooi can never be found without his sakti,'^ so that the relation of 
inseparability holds in both directions equally. Hence, identity for 6rlka3?tba, 
has to be explained accordingly. 

As regards the second argument, Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says that 
the niranvaya Brahman of Srikantha, need not be same as the nirgw^a Brahman 
of iSafikara, nor need it be higher, for Srikantha, than the $agm}a or visi^ta- 
Brahman.^ He tells us that in some 5aiva Aganias mi'ditation on the niran- 
vaya Brahman is a preparatory stage for meditation on the mgma Brahman. 
Sripati, a Virai^aiva commentator on the Brahmasutras, rejects VUk^advmta 
and calls it SamyuktSdvaita, dualism in which the terms arc simply conjoined 
(like body and soul according to the gerieral Indian belief), the two terms 
here being the Brahman and the §akti. We may probably venture upon a 
guess that the niranvaya Brahman is the Brahman without the §akti, while 
the related Brahman is the one with the sakti.^ And because according to 
Srikaritha the true Brahman is the latter, the former is an abstraction from 
him and so his falsified form, and hence occupies a lower position. The fact 
that iSrikaajtha does not refer to iaktivi^i^ta Brahman in his commentary on 
IV, 1, 3, where he advises the individual to meditate on the Brahman as his 
own self, is perhaps due to his belief that the jiva can never become such a 
Brahman, but only a pure one like the niranvaya one. For the former pos- 
sesses the power of creation which is refused by iSiikai^tha to the liberated 

1. Ihid, p. 427. Upasiturarthantaratvepi tanupasitTtianugThi^ti svasvarupataya 
param brahma, — Ato nirantaram sivohamtti bhavanSpravahena Hthilitapaiataya ap<tr 
iatapasubhdva upasakah siva 6va bhavati. 

2. Ibid, Vol. I, p, 427, (see ^ivarkmutnidipika) , 

3. Ibidf. p. 31. 

4. §ivSdv<dta of Srlkcsritka, pp. 37 foil. 

5. Aw-vayfl 1 = relation. 
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souls. However, the arguments cannot be conclusive on either side. But 
ii we are to interpret his system as a whole, '§rikai?tha must be declared to be 
a viM^tMvaitin. As Professor Suryanarayana Sastri says, as an expositor of 
what iSrikaijtha ought to have said Appayya may be right, but as an inter- 
pretor of Sdkaotha’s meaning he may be wrong.^ As a matter of fact, it is 
possible by a criticism of every philosopher to point out presuppositions that 
could never have been knowingly made by him. 

VI 

^ripati is another Saiva (Vira^va) commentator on the Brahmasutras. 
He calls his system bheddbhed^, dvaitddvaita, and vUe^advaita.^ He does 
not accept the nirvisesa or indeterminate but only the savisesa or deter- 
minate Brahman.^ The world along with the jlvas forms the or 

quality of the Brahman. It is really his sakti or energy by which he is parti- 
cularised. The jiva is at the same time a part of the Brahman.^ i§ripati’s 
language here is misleading in that it makes the reader think that he is a 
viskt^dvcitin like Rirr^uja. But as Rao Saheb Hayavadana Rao points 
■out, it is wrong to interpret ^ripati as a saktivisistddvdtin.^ ^ilpati openly 
criticises Viii§tddvaita as samyuktadvaita or joined-dualism ; for if the jiva 
were really an organ of the Brahman’s body, the latter would be affected by 
the pains and pleasures of the former.® He mentions the name of iSrlkaptha 
who also held the view of Visistddi^aita and disagrees with him.’’ This shows 
that i§npati is opposed to this physical conception of the relation between the 
jiva and the Brahman. The relation between the dcatda, the stick, and the 
■dav^4^n, the person who holds the stick, is certainly physical, though the stick 
so long as it exists in the latter’s hands remains a mark or prakdra which 
distinguishes him from those who do not hold sticks. But the relation bet- 
ween the two is not internal. This sesems to be the reason, why Sripati is dis- 
satisfied with Viii^tddvaita. Like Nimb^rka he tells us that both dvaita or 
duality and advaite oT non-duality are natural® {svdbhavika) . He disagrees 
with those who say that one is primary and the other is secondary ; and thus 
both Ramimuja and Bhaskara are not acceptable to him, because for the 
former identity and for the latter difference are secondary. iSrfpati mentions 
another view of bheddhheda which is like BhSskara’s concerning the relation 

1. Sivddvaita of Srikanfha, p. 39. 

2. Srikarabhdshyam, Vod. II, p. 2. (Edited by Rao Saheb C. Hayavadana 
Rao. Bangalore Press, Bangalore). 

3. Ibid, p. 15. 

4. Ibid, II, 3, 48. Visi^taikavastuno vise^anamamsa eva, Evam jivaparayo- 
rumsatnsitvam, 

5. Ibid, Vol. I, p. 860. 

6. Ibid, Vol. II, p. 20. Saddseshiseshitvcevyavasthdpakasamyuktadvmta’- 
pan'cardtrddivat nacdngangitvena savaycevatvavadinah. Jlvavut sukhaduhkhabhcktrtva- 
pmsangat, Tasmddvayam .^vdbhdvikasarvairutisamanvayabhedabhedavddirui iti rad- 
dhdntah. 

7. Ibid. p. 20U. 

8. Ibid, p. 6. Dvaitadvaitasya eva svdbhdvikasya sarvasruttsawcmvayat. 
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between the jiva and the Brahman, but unlike his as regards the relation bet- 
ween the Brahman and physical world, between which b<ith identity and dif^ 
ference are declared to be not natural (svabkavika) Of course he d(x^s not 
accept the view. For him the wwld is a or transformation of the 

Brahman. But it is really Brahman's indya^akti or energy called ymiyii that 
is transformed into the world and so is its material causi*. while he himself 
remains only its efficient cause.^ 

The jiva is not bom but eternal^' The. so-calltKl creation of the jiva is 
nothing but the narrowing down of his consciousness ; so that the creation of 
the physical world is of a different form from that of the jiva.-* In mukti 
the jiva becomes identical with the Brahman, and attains his own original 
purity.® This identity is not only natural but also of form.” Herein liis the 
difference between Nimbarka and Sripati. For botli, identity and difference 
are natural. But according to Nimbarka identity is not of form unlike differ- 
ence, whereas for Sripati it is of form also like difference. If it is asked how 
can both identity and difference hold if identity is of form also, 5ripati’s pos- 
sible answer 'is that difference holds only in bondage and identity in mukti;' 
so that identity and difference are not to be found simultaneously but at 
different times.^ Curiously enough; in spite of this identity of form also, 
Sripati tells us that the jiva in mukti cannot ixssess the power of creation 
and remains secondary to the Brahman.” Thus differenc.^ seims to be carried 
into mukti also. On the basis of this statement wc have probably to interpret 
the identity of form between the Brahman and the jiva as similarity of 
form, ^ripati does not seem to be sufficiently clear on this ix)int. If identity 
comes to mean inseparability for Sripati, then there is no need for taking 
reccurse to the idea of different times^” in order to rcccmcilo the conflicting 
texts of the huti. Or probably for 6ripati though Brahman is identical in 
form also with the jiva, he can be different from the latter as an individual. 
But it is difficult to understand how things which are identical both in form 
and nature can be different as individuals. 


1. Ibid, p. 186. 

2^, Ibid, p. 180. Nimxttabhutasya upaddnatvepi nu vikarddisPetrSafy. Parame^- 
varmdyaiakterjag€tdrupei^a P^inamitvam tatparamesvarasya nivxitlakdravtalvQyyi ca 
pratipddanat. 

3. Ibid, p. 29. 

4. Ibid, p. 261. Viyaddderacetamsya yddjso anyathdbhavo na tddjso pvasya, 
fnanasankocavikdsalakmo jwasya anyatkdbhavah. Viyadddestu svarupanyatkd- 
bhavalakmab. . .Seyam svarupdnyathdbhdvalak^ananotpattxh jive nisidhyat'e. 

5. Ibid, p. 478. . / v .r . 

6. Ibid, p. 461. Svampaikydvihhago nirdisyate, baddhdvasthdvat. 

^omsdrada^dyam jivabTahmo^orbhedah nioksada'sdydmabhedci^ctc 
pratipadyate. • v 


8. Ibid, p. 338. Kdlabhedena samanvaydt. 

sutra according to Sripati applies to both murfabrah- 

nnHiff wor^ippers of both the 

undifferenUated Brahman and the one with form. 

10. Ibid, p. 338. 
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So far as 6ripati thinks that difference holds in bondage and identity in 
mukti, his stand-point is that of the jiva undergoing his life’s experience, and 
is therefore in accord with the general Indian philosophical tradition. And 
as identity and difference hold at different times, this philosophy is not really 
identity in difference though the author wants it to be called so. He is 
anxious to give equal importance to the sruti texts declaring identity as well 
as those declaring difference,'^ even if that procedure clashes with the de- 
mands of reason. Still there is an attempt to accommodate reason, as 
in the other commentators. Naturally inconsistencies appear in one form or 
another. Srlpati does not see that by bringing in the idea of different times 
he is practically giving up bhedabheda as a logical unity. And he tries to 
go beyond Nimblarka by saying that bhedabheda is not only of nature but 
also of form, though it is inconceivable how such a relation is possible. And 
above all, it cannot be the jiva in mukti that is to know the bhedabheda bet- 
ween himself and the Brahman. For he loses his own form in mukti. Con- 
sequently this relation is for an external spectator. 

VII 

This paper is concerned with only the philosophical import of the various 
systems discussed. The sectarian bias of each has not been referred to. Only 
Sankara and BbSskara are not sectarian ; the others are either Vai^avites or 
Saivites and identified their Brahman either with Visou or iSiva. Bhaskara's 
leanings too seem to be towards Vaisijavism, though he does not enter into 
elaborate discussions on the point. Each of the commentators discussed tried 
to retain both identity and difference in one form or another. • But it is 
only Nimbarka who comes very close to the speculative conception of identity 
in difference ; but so far he has deviated from the general Indian philosophical 
stand-point, namely, of life’s process. Nimbarka is consistent also in his 
application of svdbhdvikabheddbheda. Sripati tried to outdo him by accept- 
ing identity of form also ; but therdDy he ended in contradictions, which 
weaken his idea of identity in difference or even of bhedabheda. He practically 
marks a return to Bhaskara by saying that difference is found in bondage and 
identity in mukti. 


1. Ibid, p. 273. Vayam sruHpratnas^iavddhuib^ Na yuktim bahumanmahe. 



THE KALITA CASTE OF ASSAM. 


By 

B. KAKATI, Gauhati. 

§ 1. The Kalitas are a people of undetermined origin in Assam. They 
represent the main bulk of the fully Aryanised population. The social purity 
of a certain Assamese locality is judged by the number of Kditd households in 
the place. In social ranking they occupy a position next to the Brahmins. 
They are regarded as sat iudras and observe Hindu rites in all their purity. 
Their main occupation is cultivation but as there are no functional castes in 
Assam, they figure also as goldsmiths, blacksmiths, bell-metal workers etc. 

§ 2. The Kalitas spread over the whole of the Bralimaputra valley from 
§adiya in the east to Rangpur in north Bengal (which was a part of ancient 
Assam). But they constitute the most preix>nderating elements in the four 
districts of Kamrup, Nowgong, Darrang and Sibsagar. They appear to have 
held great sway in the past and foreign observers have often divided the 
people of mediaeval Assam into the Kalitas and the rest. The author of the 
Fatiyah-V-lbriy-ah who accompanied Mir Jumlah throughout his expedition 
to Assam in 1662 a.d. says that the ancient inhabitants belong to two nations, 
the Ahom and the KalitS. This statement is apparently intended to apply 
to the country named Garhgaon in eastern Assam. (Gait : History oj Assayn, 
1st Edn. p. 138.) In western Assam, the people were often divided into 
Kalitas and the Koches (Martin : Eastern India, Vol. iii, p. 545). 

§ 3. It seems rather curious that no writer on castes and tribes of India 
has ever tried to connect the Kalitas with any Aryan or non-Aryan tribe. 
Gait contents himself with the remark that the Kalitas of the Brahmaputra 
valley have often a distinctly Aryan appearance and although they certainly 
contain other elements they are possibly to some extent the descendants of the 
first Aryan immigrants by women of the country. {History of Assam, p. 6.). 
Amongst the Kalitas themselves there is a tradition that they were originally 
Kshatriyas, that they concealed their caste to avoid the wrath of ParaSuriima 
when he was out extirpating the Kshatriyas and that the caste name Kalitd 
is a cormption of Kula4upta. The connection of Kalitd with Kulorlupta is a 
piece of folk etymology and seems due to some accidents of history. Cf. § 22. 

§ 4. Kalitds are heard of also in other parts of India. There are 
Katitds (Kolitias, Koltjas) in the Sambalpur district of modem Orissa and 
they constitute a great cultivating caste there {Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
1909. Bengal, Vol. ii. pp. 309, 312-13). According to their own tradition 
they immigrated from the state of Baudh and their ancestors were water- 
carriers in the household of Ramachandra (R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, 
Vol. i. p. 24). In the Tons valley and Jaumsar Bawar of Nepal there are- 
two classes of people : (1) the upper classes being Rajputs or Brahmins and 
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(2) the lower dasses the Kalt^. The latter are not depressed classes, only 
generally they work as servants. (E. C. Mobbs : Indian Forestety Vbl. lx 
pp. 663-799 referred to in /Ai?S. Vol. iii. No. 3, p. 87. ) . The Kaltds of the 
Himalayan regions are obviously immigrants from the plains in historical 
times along with the Rajputs. In the absence of similar traditions among the 
Sambalpur Kalitas, the Kula-lupta theory would appear to be confined only 
amongst the Assamese Kalitas, 

§ 5. Quite recently there has been some amount of discussion amongst 
Assamese writers about the origin of the Kalitas in the Journal of the Assam 
Research Society, Gauhati (Vols. i. & iii. Nos. 3, & 3, 4). Some uphold the 
Kula-lupta hypothesis, others suggest that they were Aryans migrating into 
Assam long before the Aryans in the Punjab divided themselves into the four 
varrias etc. . . 

§ 6. In pursuance of the Kula-lupta theory one writer in an article call- 
ed The Kalitas of Ktoarupa (JARS. Vol. i. No. 3) has sought to connect 
Kalitd with Koita, Kalatiai, Kdti of the early Greek writers about ancient 
India, and to Kuluta, Kulatiha, Kulatya etc., of 'the Puranas. These are all 
names of tribes in western and north-western India and they are often grouped 
in the Punanas with rude and ferocious tribes like the Hfinas and the Kam- 
bojas etc. The Koita, Kdlatidi, Kalti of the Greek geographers may have 
references to Pauiiaajic tribes like the Kdlatoyas of north-western India. The 
Kulutas of the Puraijas survive in the place-name Kulu in the Kangra dis- 
trict in the upper valley of the Bias river^ Punjab (N. L. Dey : Geographical 
Dictionary of Ancient and Medieval India.) Phonetically also Kuluta can 
not happily be connected with Kalitd, Kolitd or Koltd, Beyond similarity 
of consonantal sounds no other archaeological evidence to support cultural 
contact between the extreme east and the extreme west has been adduced. 

§ 7. The caste-name Kalitd would, however, sustain a better affiliation 
with the following tribal names of the Puilanas : Kata {Mark IvUi, 32); 
Kdlibdla {Ibid: Ivii. 49); KdUtaka '{vdyu : yUv, 12S); Kolavcma {Il>id)\ 
Kanti {Mahdbhdrata ; Bklsma ix 44) : Ut-kala, Me-kala, {Mbh. Bhts- ix. 
41); also Kalinga ; kalada, kalava^ kalkala (Sorensen ; Index to the Maha^ 
bhdrata) . These are all names of tribes living south of the Vindhyas. As 
the tribal names of the Dravidian people have been separately enumerated in 
the Purapas, these names may be assumed to have references to a people or 
peoples different from the Dravidians. Further, these varied names perhaps 
refer to the branches of one central tribe with the element, -kal-, as the basic 
constituent of the main tribal name. 

§8. Amongst these analogous terms the nearest approach to the word 
Kalitd is found in the formations KdUtakd, and Karlti. The presence of 
Kalitas in Samb^pur where by their own tradition they had migrated from 
Baudh stilT further south, ' raises some suspicion about the original southern 
habitat of the Kalitas whence in some pre-historic time across Bihar they 
entered into Assam through north Bengal. 

In the absence of definite records about the early history of the KdlitdSy 
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certain side-lights may iKirhaps bo gathorod from instanci.'s of cultural con- 
tact between Assam and Sofuthem India. 

§ 9. It has been pointed out by historians of the Kar-P^st that Indian colo- 
nists seem to have proceeded to the Far-East both by land and sea and that 
the land route passed through Eastern Bengal, Manipur and Assam (R. c. 
Majumdar : Indo-Arym Colmiies in the. Far-East : Vol. i Champa pp. xi, 
xiii). It has also been noted that the beginning of the Indian Colonial king- 
doms is not later than the second century A.n. (Ibid, p. xvi). This trade- 
route through Assam might be one of the many causes of the migrations of 
people from other parts of India to Assam. 

§ 10. The Kalikd Purdna (comiy)yrd not later than the lOth cent, a.d.) 
from its mass of toiwgraphical details about ancient Assam may be presumed 
to have been composed in ancient Assam or in some contiguous tract. From 
its re-handling of the older legends about Narakasura it appears that Naraka 
was the first Aryanised king and that prior to his time Assam was a land 
of barbarians or mtecchas. According to this Purajja ho was bom of Earth 
by Visou and brought up in Videha in the court of Janaka (K.P, xxxviii 
21)'. Having killed Ghataka, the Kirata king, he was installed king of Prfig" 
jyotisa by his reputed parent God Vispu. He brought over the first batch of 
twice-born people and settled them in the region betwetm the Karatoya river 
in the west and the Lalitakanth in the cast. (Ibid, xxxix. 31, 32). He is 
said to have married a daughter of the king of Vidarbha (modem Berar) 
named MayS. (Ibid. 34, 35). It is to be noted that in the accounts of 
Naraka in the Mahapuiatias, no mention of his early training in Videha or of 
his marriage in Vidarbha seems to have been made. 

By foisting these details on Naraka, the author of the Kalikd Pura^a 
might have hinted at the immediate and remote cultural relationship between 
Assam, north Bihar and Scuthern India (Berar). 

§ 11. These earliest immigrants seem to have been worshippers of 
Vigpu. Naraka himself is represented as being the son of Vi?pu and the 
Kalikd Purdi^a notes it that the kingdom of Pnagjyoti^a bt’camc known as 
Kamarupa only after the settlement of the twice-bom (xxxix. 34). While the 
author reconciles the cults of Vigou and iSakti by representing Naraka as a 
devotee of KiamakhyS., a sort of intolerance for the 'Saiva cult seems to be 
suggested by making the association of Bi^a, the king of Sopitapura and a 
devoted worshipper of iSiva, mainly responsible for the subsequent debasement 
of Naraka's character (xl. 6, 7). Folk-mythology connects various localities 
of Assam with! some of the heroic exploits in the life of Kp^pa. Vidarbha 
is located in iSadiyS, in the extreme east of Assam whence Rukmim was carried 
off by Kr§pa. The horses of his chariot got tired at a place called A§vak- 
lanta near Gauhati. Kpgna vanquished Kpa and his protecting god iSiva at a 
place called Tezpur in the Darrang district. No place, however, is associated 
with the scenes of his sports in Vpndavana or (^kula. If folk-mythology may 
be looked upon as reminiscences of the local l^ends of the early immigrants, 
they must have come over at a time and from a place when and where these 
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legends were fondly cherished and dwelt upon. The Vidarbha legends point 
to the southern origin of the earliest colonists. 

§ 12. That some sort of cultural intercourse existed between Assam; and 
Southern India is shewn by the presence of ancient Assamese scholars in the 
south. Kumarila Bhatta, the celebrated teacher of the philosophy 

and opponent of the Buddhists, who flourished a little prior to iSankariacSrya. 
is supposed by some to have been a native of K^arupa (C. N. ArvAR : 
Srt ^mkaracharya, His Life and Times, p. 26). There is mention of cer- 
tain Assamese or Kamarupa scholar named VishnusomlacSrya in the copper- 
plate inscriptions of Anantavarman, the Ganga King of Kalinga, 922 A.D.. 
(R. D. Banerji : History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 233 et seq). 

§ 13. Archaeological scholars like R. D. Banerji and K. N. Dikshit' 
have found in the architectural ruins of ancient Assam, points of resemblance 
to the Chalukya columns of the Bombay Presidaicy, Chaitya window pat- 
terns so common in the temples of Central India, (esp. those in the Rewa, 
state and at Khajurdaho), in the Gupta temples at Bhumra and Deogarh 
:(R. D. Banerji : Annual Reports, 1924-25 : 1925-26 ; Archaeological Survey 
of India). K. N. Dikshit is a little more explicit about the source of the 
inspiration of ancient Assamese art. “ The affinities of Assamese art would 
seem to lie more with the schools of Bihar and Orissa than with contemporary 
Pala art of Bengal. This is not unnatural as of the streams of influence that 
have moulded the culture of Assam, the strongest current has always been 
from Nvrth-Bihar and Mid-India {Annual Report 1927-28 : Archasologicat 
■Survey of India : quoted in K. L. Barua’s Early History of Kdmarupa) . 

§ 14. Linguistic affinities would also confirm the findings of the archaeo- 
logists. There are homely Assamese words which often with slight variations- 
in meaning shew parallel equivalents in Oriya, Bihari, Hindusthani and other 
western dialects. These might have descended from' common sources and in 
some cases might also have been due to migrations of people from different, 
centres of Northern India in different times. 

§ 15. But there is a class of common Assamese words that have similar 
formations only in the southern and westernmost languages and dialects like 
the Marathi, the Bhatii, the Bhulia (the latter two being mixtures of Marathi, 
Oriya and Eastern Hindi). These formations do not seem to be shared by 
intermediate languages. In this connection the Assamese equivalents for water 
and pe seem to yield interesting results. Assamese pm% for water is common 
to all the dialects of Bihari and Eastern Hindi. But Assamese zui for fire 
has parallels only in joy and jwe o'f the Bhatri dialect of Oriya and in the 
Bhuliia dialect of Eastern Hindi, both across the .Vindhyas. Other parallel 
formations are presented in the table below. 

Assamese Marathi. 

kkdk, savage hunger khankka, savage, miserly. 

khaccd, knotty as a tie, khacca, hard and fast. 

khdvani, scraper khdvani. 
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Assamese 

khap, a notch 

jakar^~ (bW), surplus rice kept over 
for a next meal. 
langaram, edition of a book ; 
barangani, subscription ; 

etc. 


Marathi 

khap. 

jakera, surplus articles. 

tdngccron, improvement. 
bargani. 
etc. 


Assamese 


South Indian dialects 


JSeli, the sun ; 

2on, the moon ; 

Ccerai, bird 
erne (< carai). f 
Son, gold 
Rup, silver 
Ron, who 

Kay, who (Kamrup) 

aru, and 

mai, I 

ami, we 

chSn . 

smn f 

gahand-gathuri, ornaments ; 
ietu, neck, 

dagalS, a kind of shirt 

etc. 


Ber (Halabi); Beit (Nagpurfi) 
]on (Halabi) ; janha (Bhulia). 

came (Bhulia). carai (Nagpuria) 

son (Halabi). 

Rup (Halabi). 

Ron (Halabi). 

Kay, what. (Halabi). 
aru (Halabi), dru (LariB). 
mai (Halabi) 
ami (Halabi). 

***” 1 (younger). 

sum f * ' 

gahand-gathd-la (Laria), 

teifpu (Larila) 

dagala (LariB). 

etc. 


Some of the above listed words are of Sanskritic origin. But they have been 
■selected here with a view to their phonetic and semantic identity. These as 
■well as the common words of unknown origin in vogue both in Assamese and 
in Southern India may be looked upon as pointing to some sort of racial con- 
tact rather than as instances of borrowing cm either side. 

§ 16. There is another class of words in the Kamrupi dialect of the 
Assamese language. Their formations can be explained on the supposition 
that they originally carried a straig initial stress which differentiates the 
Marathi language from other modem Indo-Aryan languages which carry a 
penultimate stress (Turner The Indo-'Germanic accent in Marathi, JRAS. 
1916). It should be noted that in two distinct dialectical regions of Assam, 
two differmt systems of accentuation prevail. In the KSmarupa district a 
strong initial stress prevails as in Marathi, but in the eastern districts the 
prevalent stress is on the penultimate syllable. Often therefore two distinct 
ormations from the same Sanskritic source are met with. Compare the follow- 
ing formations : 

Skt. ka@ha-; Mar. hddhm ; Kammpi, kare ( < karrn). 

Eastern, As. karWii, a fT3^ng vessel. 
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'Skt. jdmdtr- ; Mar. j&vS, Kam. jdwe (< jdimi) 

Eastern As. jdwM, son-in-law. 

Skt. kumdra- ; Mar. kuvar ; Kam. and East. As. koivar, a prince. 

Skt. nanandr- ; Mar. nanad ; Kto. and East. As. named, wife’s husband's 

sister. 

etc. etc. 

Similarities of this type cannot be pronounced to be wholly fortuitous. They 
may strengthen the suspicion of racial contact or migration of a considerable 
batch of Aryan speakers from some regions where similar accentuation pre- 
vailed. 

§ 17. All these divagations are called for by the absence of definite re- 
cords about the early history of the Assamese Kalitas. These may heighten 
the suspicion raised by the similarity of pauranic tribal names. Grier- 
son speaks of a certain mixed dialect called Katanga in the feudatory state 
of Patna in the south-west of Orissa. Whether Katanga might have anything 
to do with the pauranic kala- is not known. Cf. also place-name Kdti-Kot in 
Southern Orissa. 

§ 18. A few words need be said about the probable origin or the Kulor 
lupta theory amongst Assamese Kalitas. The author of the article the 
“ Kalitas of Kamarupa " {JARS. 1. 3) speaks of a tradition “ that the Kalitds 
were a powerful people who ruled a part of the country at the foot of the 
Himalayan mountains, — even now one comes across an old Assamese very 
occasionally who believes in the existence of such a kingdom and thinks that 
some day the Kaiitd-rdj will rule over the whole of K^arupa.” This however 
seems to have reference to certain incidents in mediaeval Assamese history. 
Cf. §§20, 21. 

§ 19. Near about the middle of the fifteenth century a dynasty of three 
powerful kings ruled in Kamatia in western Assam. They are known as Khen 
or Khym Kings. The dynasty was founded by a cowherd boy who on as- 
cending the throne called himself Niladhwaj. It is said that Niladhwaj in 
his early years was the cowherd of a Brahmin who for^old that he would 
become king and helped him to overthrow the last degenerate descendant of 
the Pal family. On ascending the throne Niladhwaj made his old Brahmin 
master his chief minister and imported many Brahmins from Mithilia. Nila- 
dhwaj was succeeded by Chakradhwaj and the latter by Nilambar who. was 
overthrown by Husain Shah in 1498 a.d. Nilambar was taken prisoner, put 
into an iron-cage to be carried to Gaur, but he escaped on the way and was 
never heard of again. It is popularly believed that he has ever since remained 
concealed. Buchanan Hamilton says that the people of Kamrup look for his 
restoration when the usurpers, western barbarians, shall be driven out of the 
land (Eastern Bengal and Assam District Gazetteers ; Rangpur, 1911. 
p. 23) . Nilambar has thus become the king Arthur of Assamese folk-legends. 

§20. The dynasty founded by Niladhwaj is called Khm, or Khym. 
The word khen or khydn has always remained a riddle with Assam historians. 
The author of the Early Hi^ory oj KSmctrupd has in his perplexity cut 
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through the vowels and equated khen or khyiin to khiin, a Bengali Mahomedan 
title. Now kheii is an Austria word for a child : cf. Ken (Pang) ; Ki-yen. 
(Kerbat); Khen (Samrc); C 102; Khun (Khasi). The Austria equivalent 
for an orphan is Klmn-rd (Khasi); Ke-non rc-ni (Sak.) O. 57. 

§ 21. Niladhwaj was an orphan cowherd and on ascending the throne 
he must have made himself known as something like *Khm-rd in glorification 
of the obscurity of his early years. In folk-etymology *Khcn-Tci must have 
passed into something like * Khat-rdy, A'/nvi-King. 

The word khen or * khen-rd does not occur in mixleni Assamese, but 
from the large number of Austria words preserved in modern Assamese (cf. 
NIA. I. 265, 571), it may be presumed that it was then a living or at least, 
not an unknown formation. 

§22. Royal families in Indian history have always been dressed up 
with a divine or respectable pedigree. Niladhwaj, an orphan, concealed the 
identity of his obscure parentage. And so perhaps he was called a kula-lupta,. 
a learned coinage of the priestly panegyrists with an equivocal meaning. In^ 
reality it referred to the obscurity of his family but the priestly jranegyrists 
must have scored by suggesting that he belonged to the Khatriya caste that 
had concealed its identity for fear of Parasuramg. Many a caste has thus 
thrown the whole blame on Paraluiama’s shoulder for its comparative low 
position in society 1 

§ 23. Some of the adherents of the royal clan made themselves known 
as khens, just as the koehes of western Assam made themselves known as 
RcjbhHs after the Koch kings had established themselves at Koch-Behar. 
Even now there are khens in the Rangpur district of modem Bengal, the 
stronghold of the khen kings. Tliey numbered 12,000 in the census of 1911. 
“They are orthodox Hindus and are served by the same Brahmans as the 
Nabasakha group (of Bengal). Dr. Buchanan Hamilton states that they 
are the only Kamrup tribe that the Brahmans of Bengal admit to be true 
Sudras which clearly shews the great power that their princes held. At the 
present day their chief occupations are cultivation and domestic service under 
high caste Hindus. In Assam they are known in Kolitds (District Gazetteer : 
1911 ; Rangpur. p. 46). 

§ 24. Gait detects a considerable infusion of Aryan blood in their phy- 
siognomy [History of Assam p. 41), as he has done in the case of the Kalitas 
(cf. § 3). He also says that the great majority of them have been absorbed 
in the ranks of other communities but the few who retain the old name claim 
to be Kayasthas (Ibid). But it has become a fashion for the Kalitas of 
Rangpur to make themselves known as Kayasthas. Kalitas are unknown in' 
Bengal and along with the transfer of Rangpur from Assam to Bengal, the 
Kalitas have mostly equated themselves to the Kayasthas not to “ abide ques- 
tions ” in social intercourse. Martin observes that “ a numerous tribe called' 
Kalita who once had great sway here (Rangpur), as they still have in Assam, 
have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of Kayostho and conceal; 
'their descent from the Kolitas" [Eastern India. 'Vol. iii. p. 528). 
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§ 25. If the Kula-lupta theory can thus be disposed of, the early history 
of the Kalitas themselves as a tribe remains largely a matter of uncertainty 
in the absence of further materials. The presence of Kalitas /m Sambalpur 
coupled with probable instances of linguistic and other archaeological paral- 
lelisms between Assam and South India noticed in the foregoing sections 
would seem to make the suspicion about their migration from the south not 
wholly unfounded. More than half the inhabitants of Assam is mada up of 
Tibeto-Burman people. Th^ are indigenous to the province. Genuine Kaya- 
sthas constitute a handful and their ancestors migrated into Assam in histori- 
cal times. Other caste like Kewats, Kumars, §uris etc. have pan-Indian deno- 
minations and might as well belong here as come from elsewhere. It can- 
not be said that they were brought over by king Narakasura tO' Aryanise the 
kingdom. The topmost position of the Kalitas amongst the fully Aryanised 
population seems to lend itself to the interpretation that they came in with 
the earliest Brahmins. But nothing definitely can be said till more materials 
are available. But as there are Kalitas also in other parts of India, it is 
hoped that better informed scholars will throw greater light upon this subject. 
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According to an announcement (circular letter No. 2(c) dated 31st July 1939) 
issued by the Local Secretaries of the Indian History Gnigress, Calcutta, the Third 
Session of this Congress will be held in Calcutta on the 15lh of December 1939 under 
the auspices of the University of Calcutta. It will be remembered that tlic First Ses- 
sion of this Congress was held at Poona in 1935 under the auspices of the Bharata 
Itihasa Samshodhalc Mand!al and was organized by its energetic Se^cretary Prof. D. V. 
POTDAR with the help of scholars all over India. The prcKa^dings and papers pertain- 
ing to this Session have already been published. The Second Session of this body 
was held at Allahabad under the auspices of the University of AHahalxid in 1938. A 
short account of this session has already appeared in the pages of the Neio InJmi 
Antiquary (ppi 57 f. of Vol. 11). We arc glad to find that the Calnitta Univer- 
sity, which has done so much for the advancement of learning in India, should now 
come forward to organize the Third Session of this important body representative 
of the best intellect of the camtry and thus give a fillip to this national academic 
activity which, like tire activity of the All-India Oriental Conference, has its origin 
in Poona. Though Calcutta may not claim the antiquity of cither Poona or Allaha- 
bad with their historic associations it has made enviable history' in the field of 
research in various directions during the last 50 years. W^c tmst that learned bodies 
and scholars all over India will lend their whole-hearted cooperation to the organizers 
of the Calcutta Sesaon in making it a success. The local secretaries of this sesaon 
are (1) Prof. Heraachandra Raychiaxjdhuri. M.A,, Ph.D., (2) J. C. Chakra vakti, 
M.A., and (3) Susobhanachandra Sarkar, M.A. Besides the reading and discussion 
of original papers on historical subjects, tliere will be a Historical Exhibition, not 
to say, excursions to interesting ^tes to be arranged by the Congress. The dele- 
gate fee has been fixed at Rs. 5|- only. All correspondence may be addressed to the 
Local Secretaries (Senate House, Calcutta). Wc wish the ensuing Session of the 
Indian History Congress all success. It would be in the best intert'sts of this activity 
if the volume of the Proceedings and Papers of the Allahabad Session is publislied 
by the time of the ensuing Session. 



PAHLAVI VERSION OF GATHA USHTAVAITI 


By 

Ervad M. F. KANGA, Bombay. 


1^. B. [3 indicate glosses or explanations in the original text. 

( ) indicate words and, phrases insertedi by the present writer to round out the grammatical 
structure of the English translation or to make clear the sense. 

Introductory Remarks : 

After the conquest of by the Arabs (651 a,c.) Atar Franabagh i Farrokhv- 
Zat (761-833 A.C.), leader of the faithful, descended from Ataipat i MSraspand, pre- 
pared the last edition of the Avestan Scripture, which in his time consisted of Avesta, 
the Azainti and the Pahlavi Zand (version and 'Commentary) prepared by Atarpat i 
Maraspand and his disdplea Owing to the calamity which befell Zartosht i Atai 
Famabagh in the reign of Khalifa Mutawakkil (847-861 A.C.), the work 'of the resto- 
ration of the works accomplished by his father, was again demoii^ed. His fifth 
lineal descendant Atarpat i Emit (about 931 a.c.) resuscitated the work of Atar- 
Famabagh and prepared also the Pahlavi work, which he named “ The Denkart of 
1000 chapters ” of which only 419 chapters are extant. At the time of the Denkart 
tliere existed a translation or rather a commentary in Pahlavi to all the Nasks except 
Natar and Vashtag. The Pahlavi translation must have been again arid again ex- 
tended and supplemented after the time of Atarpat. 

The character of Pahlavi translation is that of an interlinear version. It consists 
generally of the rendering of the text, word for word by means of a Pahlavi equivalent 
in the exact order of the original. The full sense of the whole passage cannot often be 
brought ooit in this way. This was felt by the translator: or translators themselves 
and they have tried to keep out the interpretation by means of numerous interpolated 
and appended glosses, which often extended to long pedantic disquisitions. Some- 
times the Pahlavist leaves the passage unexplained if no interpretation has been hand- 
■ed down, by saying ' am ne roshan.' Sometimes the translator is very free and several 
words of the original text are joined together and reproduce|clJ by a single word. This 
very close adherence to the original construction, together with the inflectional poverty 
of the Pahlavi lariguage and the use of transcriptions in the case of obscure Avestan 
words enhances the ambiguity of 'the Pahlavi veraon and makes it dunisy^as com- 
pared with the Pahlavi of independent treatises like ‘ Denkart ' arid ‘Dlatistan i 
Denik.’ The Pahlavist generally meets the difficulty by the use of particles which 
.are the sole means of indicating the syntactical relation of a word in the sentence. At 
times they betray gross ignorance of grammar, e.g. av. mmye. pres. 1st pres. sg. is 
rendered by gov. pres. 2nd pres. sg. It ^ould be borne in. mind that the Pahlavi 
■translations were made at a time when the language of the Avesta had become ^most 
dead and the knowledge of the sacred text was on its d^ne. The translatioti of 
the minor yashta, Afringan etc. seems to be of later origin and to be lesd reliable. 
There are moire commentaries on the Vendidad than on the Yasna which, is mainly 
liturgical. The most important is the Pahlavi version of the V^didad, although 
it is far from attaining to the monumental greatness of the Indian commentan^ 
■of a Sankara or MaJlinatha or the KaSika. It is also' true that the more abstract 
and obscure an avestan passage, the less has been the attempt of the commentators 
-to explain it. The commentators in making their version sometimes differ from each 
other in the matter of introducing interpretation of their own. 

The Pahlavi interpretations are valuable, no doubt, but within due limits, xo 
-the Pahlavist the language of the GSthas was as foreign as it is to us. Even though 
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these commentators were faithful and devoted Zoroastrians, still the religion as 
practised in the Sassanian Era was quite different from the Religion which was taught 
by Zarathushtra. The importance of the Pahlavi version lies in its vocabulaiy- and 
in its cursory glosses, which altiiough often expressed in awkward manner, still con- 
tribute essejitially to the true understanding of the meaning, e.g. Varaharan yaslit 
Karda XX where comments make clear the purpose of the qut>tation in its context. 
The tradition often proves to be a safeguard for the elucidation of obsaire ideas and 
for the interpretation of native thought, which might othenvise be unintelligible. 
Even the thorough-going linguist turns tcjwards Pahlavi version for some light when 
the science of Philology fails to explain certain words. Cf. Snzo-bug-(Nighayishn 
5. 11.). . 

In most cases it is natural to suspect that through the carelessness of the copyist 
the Avesta sentence has been left out, and that this oversight has involved also a 
similar omission in the translation. The translator leaves out, without any reason, 
an avestan word, whicli all the mss. unanimously preser\'e, or lie seems to have 
had before him an entirely different w'ord. More them one independent version of 
the Pahlavi Khvartak Avistak existed in oral and wTitten tradition and Nerjmsang 
Dliaval had access to these at time when he prepared his Sanskrit version. He must 
have flourished somewhere near 421 a.y. (ir52 A.C.). He was a tliorougli master 
of Pahlavi. His rendering of the Pahlavi commentary is free in various places and the 
author has added much from his own knowledge. For tlie understanding of the 
Pahlavi version of the Avesta, Neryosang’a Sanskrit version is of immense value. 

The difficulties in understanding and interpreting the Pahlavi arc enhanced by 
the following factors : — 

(1) The Pahlavi tra’nslation of the Avesta • contains many words which are 
scarcely noticed in the Pahlavi Books ; 

(2) many Pahlavi words in the translation are mere transcriptions of the 
Avesta ; 

(3) the conciseness of the style which requires so much to be supplied by the 
translator ; 

(4) the obscurity or ambiguity of the Pahlavi writings ; 

(5) Interchange of ideogram or Semitic and Iranian words ; 

(6) the usual confusion of ka, ke and ku and of hamak and hamay ; 

(7) the ignorance and carelessness of the copyist ; 

& (8) the absence of a complete " Index Verborum." 

A correct method of Avesta interpretation must aim at uniting the two tendencies 
represented by Roth and Darmestetes respectively and at reconciling their con- 
tradictions. The traditional interpretation is not to be fully condemned because of 
its inherent defects nor are its mistakes to be accepted on simple trust. Study of 
Pahlavi is indispensable. The Pahlavi writers were certainly not versed in modem' 
comparative method of research. Hence though the support of tlie Pahlavi is to be 
sought as far as possible, still the Pahlavi Version by itself has to be accepted with 
caution. Dr. Mills remarks that the traditional renderings are neither to be slavish- 
ly followed nor blindly ignored. The correct viewpoint regarding the Pahlavi Version 
Ues in the golden mean and it has long ago been pointed out by Dr, Husbschman. 
Dr. GELDfffiR holds that the scientific criticism and philological intuition should dis- 
crMnate in every angle case between! the pros and cons of the Pahlavi rendering, 
without any prepossession or prejudice. In essentials, the Judgment which Dr. Hub- 
SCHMANN in lg72 passed upon its value,, in various ways, should remain: "Die 
Ausbeute wird frelich eine verschiedene sein ; reich fiir den Vendidad, befriedigehd 
fiir den Jirngem yasna, aber diirftig fiir die GathSsi." That is to say, the gain will of 


¥* Hubschmann, Ed Meyer, Geschichte, p. 502, gives, 
a purely objective and accurate cnticism of 'these methods. 
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course be various : abundant for die Vendidad, satisfactory for the later yasna, but 
scanty for the Gathas, 

YASNA HA XLIII 81. 

Translation ; 

Obeisance {be) mto you. 0 Holy Gathm ! 

(1) Happy is he whose happiness is for anyone whomsoever [i.e., happi- 
ness of any person whatsoever is from his happiness. There is someone who 
says thus : ‘ his happiness is owing to religion and owing to religion every 
person (has) happiness ']. Ohrmazd grants it to him according to sovereignty 
of his will [i.e. according to His desire]. Durability and powerful-qualities 
[i.e. strength and abilitieSi] are my desire in their coming from Thee. The 
gift for the preservation of holiness [that which He will give as reward for the 
preservation of holiness ] Spandarmat may grant me. [May she bestow- upon 
me;] the radiant, devoted [pupilage] with the life of the good mind [i.e. immor- 
tality of Vohuman so that there may not occasion life-extinction for me] . 

(2) And thus to him out of all who is the man full of happiness shall- 
the best happiness [reward,] be given. Do thou declare [i.e. do thou say 
who the man of happiness is, for the manifestation is through Thee] O’ 
Beneficent Spirit Ohrmazd ! [i.e. thou knowest who the blissful man i$], (and 
do thou declare) what you give him a right and with the moderate thought 
of ’V'ohuman [i.e. the Religion] . All the days [unto him] shall (happiness) 
be given with the delight of long life. 

(3) Thus goodness [i.e. reward] may come up to him, the good man, 
who may teach [to others] our holy profitable path in this corporeal life and 
even that which is mental [ within fifty-seven years] when the existence will 
be manifest [i.e., it is dear that Tan i Pasen — the final material life shall 
take place] in which Ohrmazd dwells — (to the teacher) who is liberal, a good 
connoisseur, and one^like Thee, O Beneficent Ohrmazd 1 

(4) Thus I thought Thee valiant and b^eficent when Thou Thyself 
helpest with might both-of-them ;[i.e. Thou dost increase the affairs of the 
spiritual and terrestrial worlds]. Thou givest Justice to the wicked as well 
as to the righteous [i.e. Thou makest manifest him who is absolved and him 
who is doomed,] through this Thy warm fire since the strength of righteous- 
ness is through it [i.e. its leadership is good,] and since the power of Vohuman: 
[Sdshans= future benefactor] approaches me. 

(5) Thus, 0 Ohrmazd 1 I thought Thee beneficent when first I saw 
Thy production in the world, and when Thou gavest the reward to the doers 
of deeds and even to those with speech : (that is) Thou gavest smiting 
to the smiter and the good devotion to him, the good. By means of Thy skill, 
the creatures will return even at the end. 

(6) By means of Thy Beneficent Spirit the change comes Jfrom wicked- 
ness to goodness^] in the kingdom of Ohrmazd in the good mind through 
whose actions there is a furtherance of the settlements! of righteousness. To 
those whom the spiritual leader [viz. Soshans,] teadies with perfect devotion. 
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Thy wisdom is not deceived by anything thereby. 

(7) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He asked me : who art thou and from whom art tiiou ? 
How is the sign of tlie day [i.e. the day] of the confcronct* indicated [i.e. how 
shall I produce the sign?] about Thy settlements and Tliyself?” 

(8) Thus I spoke unto him : “lam Zartosht firstly, an oixn-tormentor 
[i.e. I openly torment the wicked] and so long as I wisli ,[I will take revenge 
on] him who is wicked [GanSk Menok]. Thus there is the delight of him, 
the holy, from him who is powerful [i.e. I will rejoice him i.e., on account of 
his virtuousness I will lead him on to sovereignty]. When that virtuous con- 
dition takes place, [i.e. the final material-life takes place], sovereignty at will 
shall be given [i.e. sovereignty shall verily be given according to desire] . Thus 
O Ohrmazd, Thou are to be praised and to be appropriated [i.e. Thou art 
to be kept for one’s self. There was (someone) who said : ‘(Thou art) to be 
made one’s own ’ ] . 

(9) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman 
came up to me. He [who 'is Ohrmazd] asked me : ‘What is thy desire for 
instruction ' [i.e. for whom care will be required by thee when thou under- 
standest?,]. Thus unto Thy Fire am I bountiful witli homage and I will 
think of righteousness as long as 1 wisli. 

(10) Therefore do Thou grant sanctity unto me since I invoke Thee 
with invocations with the accompaniment of perfect devotion when that 
which is perfect [is made one’s own ; i.e. even that should' be so made one’s 
own by the path of Justice as one shall perform the work-of-religious-instruc- 
tion with^perfect-devotion. There was some one who said : ‘ secular-instruc- 
tion’]. And ask thou of us these questions which are Thine [The Religion], 
for, (it is) thy questioning by means of which thou wilt thus have courage- 
ousness ,[by those questions!] since the powerful [Ohrmazd] will give unto 
thee courageousness according to wish [i.e. whai thou shall proclaim the Reli- 
gion, courageousness will be thine] . 

(11) Thus I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd ! When Vohuman ap- 
proached, me, when your word [i.e., Religion] is expounded with exposition. 
You spoke to me that its propagation amongst mankind was difficult [i.e. you 
said this : ‘ it is difficult to propagate the Religion ’]. So/ 1 effect its accom- 
plishment as you declared to me to be the best [Afterwards also I will do it]. 

(12) And what you said to me: ‘thou wilt attain sanctity’ (is) 
enough. Thus thou didst not ascribe disobedience to me [it was not on account 
of refusal to hlear on my part when you spoke this that it was not proper 
to grant at present.,] . You should rise up before the time when Sraosha the 
Holy [Vfsht^p] comes up to me, with whom is also that great Spiritual- 
leader [Zartosht], who [i.e. that Vishtasp] shall give the benefit to the dis- 
putants justly. 

(13) I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmiazd ! when Vohuman approach- 
ed me ; Grant me [as a reward,] that which is the desire of him who is 
the announcer of the decree [of him who announces the decree to persons] at 
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the distant advent of life [at the Tan-i-Pasm] into which none of you has 
penetrated through insight. To abide by His will is said to be Thy 
Sovereignty [i.e. Just as I stood (by your wish), no person stood by,]. 

(14) Since benefit is given to a friend who is instructed Ji.e. he confers 
on him benefit], [grant me] O Ohrmazd Thy rejoicing abundantly, which 
Khshatravar directed unto Thee with the help of righteousness : set up the 
wise leader [the Dastui^], the prodaimer of the Religion [i.e. give us Zartosht], 
together with all those who recite Thy ' mianthra ’ [i.e. together with the up- 
holders of Religion]. 

(15) I thought Thee beneficent, O Ohrmazd I TOien Vohuman came up 
to me. The token with intelligence diall be made to increase for a man of 
contended mind [who ought to be content with the wicked at present] [i.e. 
shall be quickly remembered that as long as I abide by the token, so long I 
will do a thing which is proper to perform] . Let no man be a great proprietor 
of any wicked one whomsoever [i.e. they should not do this for rejoicing] 
who thus regard as harmful all Thy holy beings [i.e. they regard your (fol- 
lowers) as imperious]. 

(16) Thus I who am Zartosht love Ohrmazd*s spirit |[i.e. I love Vohu- 
man in reality], O Ohrmazd, to whom any bountifulness [i.e. wisdom,] what- 
soever has come, whose righteousness is bodily and full-of-life [i.e. I love him 
more vigorously]. The manifestation of the sun ;[is given as reward] to 
him whose is the dominion through perfect mind, and Vohuman will give 
[a reward] to him whose is righteousness in deed. 

HA XLIV. 

(1) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 |[i.e. I ask 
(Thee) aright. There is (someone) who says : ‘I feel very confident/ And 
there is (someone) who (says) : ‘Ohrmazd says aright/ There is (someone) 
who says : ‘ asking for the correct answer.’ There is (someone) who says ; 

‘ Do thou tell me at once.’]. (Tell me) about .that obeisance which is thus 
your obeisance [i.e. Religion]. O Ohrmazd ! give miei the contentment of a 
friend ,[i.e. a disciple], ( who is) one-like you ,[i.e. for one-likei-me, i.e. my 
contentment (will be) at that time when I shall have become Thine equal in 
efficiency as much as possible.,] Thus we give Thee a friend through righteous- 
ness who is a co-worker [i.e. we present Thee a disciple through righteousness,] . 
Thus He is approached unto us through Vohuman. 

(2) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Which is 
the first excellence in the world [i.e. first they desire this thing, for (it is) the 
best] . To whom is the giving of the advantage according to desire [i.e. when 
they verily desire the benefit, he gives it] to him who seeks for both [viz. 
Avesta and the commentary, again and again] . For it is this that he shall cause 
to increase in virtufe him who is a transgressor [i.e. a great sinner;] when they 
hold it as righteousness. (Such a one is) for all [time] a leader in spirituality 
for both worlds through the friendship [for the Religion] Ji.e. the celebration 
of the Yasna] O Ohrmazd ! 
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(3) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, 0 Ohrniazd i Whose is the 
progeny [whose is the ^begetting of Ashavahist ;) who is the first father of 
righteousness [i.e., who provided first nourishment for him]. Who gave the 
path to the Sun and the stars [i.e. who gave their path?) From whom is it 
that the Moon waxes and wanes save Thee [i.e. from whom is its waxing and 
waning?,]. That is also my desire, 0 Ohrmazd and even other information 
[that I may know] . 

(4) Tell me aright that which I ask of Tlieo, O Ohrmazd ! Who keeps 
the earth without support [i.e. there is no prop for the world] and without 
falling [i.e. I know this that it will not fall). Who [created] water and plants? 
From whom is it when they yoke on the wind and tlie clouds swiftly ,[for 
activity] ? Whose, O Ohrmazd ! is the creation of Vohuman [i.e. the creation 
of vohuman — Whose is it ?]. 

(5) Tell me aright that which I ask of Tliee, O Ohramzd ! Who with 
good discrimination, created light and who, the darkness ? Who with good 
discrimination produced sleep and wakefulness [i.e., diligence]? Who (created) 
the dhwn, noon and night [i.e. who made dawn, noon and the i^eriod of 
night], which (are) the rule of him, the deliverer of Judgment through 
Judiciousness [i.e., who fixed that period when Soshans will arrive?]. 

(6) Tell me arig^it that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Speak forth 

unto me ‘both [the matter pertaining to the holy and the wicked], if it (is) 
thus manifest. ,[it is clear that Tan-i Pasen shall take place. There is (some- 
one) who says : How is it clear that ?].* Whose is righteousness in 

action, his is the vigorous perfect mind. Vohuman assigns [a reward] to him 
who (attributes) sovereignty to Thee, For whom didst Thou create the 
labouring world, the producer of bounty ? 

(7) Tdl me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! who moulded 
the sovereignty with perfect devotion desirable [i.e. beseeming for duty and 
meritorious work] ? Who created love when the father gets a son [i.e. when he 
takes care of him] ? I regard these as from Thy great friendship [these crea- 
tures]. O Benificent Spirit ! Thou art tlie creator of all [happiness]. 

(8) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 [Tell me] 
about the five gifts which, O Ohrmazd 1 are Thy exposition [i.e. it is possible 
to perform the Tan-i Pasen in that way,] and also about the conference which 
(is conducted) by means of the word of Vohuman ,[i.e., when will the Religion 
be progressive?], about also the perfect intelligence (acquired) through right- 
eousness in the world ,[i.e. about the matter pertaining to the righteous and 
the wicked], and (finally tell me) how shall the good joy come to this my soul 
by means of both these .[when I execute well the concerns of the spiritual and 
terrestrial worlds] ? 

(9) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! How shall 
I purify this my sanctified [i.e. pure] Religion ? [i.e. how shall I promulgate 
the Religion ?] which the truly wise has taught again and again with authority 


*So!nie words are missing here in the tect ed. by Spiegel. 
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[i.e., who teaches again and again this virtuous thing. The truthful with autho- 
rity ( will become) like Thee by means of the swift (gift) of Ohrmazd [i.e. 
by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd whose is the sovereignty and he main- 
tains it justly] and he dwells in the same abode with Ashavahishta and Vohu- 
man [i.e. in companionship (with them),]. 

(10) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! [Tell m^j 
about the Religion which is the best of the existing ones, which helps my 
settlements with the furtherance of righteousness fwhose wealth this Religion 
prepares from virtue], and which produces just words and actions through 
perfect devotion i[i.e., he utters and does a thing with perfect devotion] . Who- 
ever has the perscicnce of Mine [i.e., who understands the end. of the matter 
with virtue] he (reaps) the fruit of Thy wealth [i.e., He also gives him 
the reward which he gives unto thee]. I am content, O Ohrmazd , [since he 
does not give me the less] . 

(11) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, O Ohrmazd ! When will 
the perfect devotion come unto them ,[i.e., when will my disciples be of per- 
fect devotion] who declare this Thy Religion, O Ohrmazd ? Doi Thou grant 
me the first announcement from them i.e., [do Thou grant me the 
first happiness from the Holy Immortals]. I shall protect all others 
from the affiictor [i.e., I will be separate from the Evil Spirit and the Devs] 

(12) Tell me aright that which I ask of thee, Ohrmazd ! who is the 
righteous who held the conference and who is the wicked ? Who is the ‘ganak 
and that^ Gan^’, which wicked one opposes me in thy benefit [i.e., in Thy 
Religion,] ? Why is it I do not regard them as evil in their approach [i.e., 
why is it if I see them, I do not recognise them as devs] ? 

(13) Tdl me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When 
shall one remove the Druj [viz., the Druj of Tyranny] from that by removal ? 
It is they who thus contend with obedience' [in not doing the work of religious 
instruction] nor do they associate with righteousness since they do not 
expound it to them, :[i.e., when they talk of a righteous thing 
to them, they even do not perform it]. They have no desire 
for conference with Vbhuman. ,[i.e., a conference for the righteous cause ig 
not requisite for them]. 

(14) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd! When 
shall the dmj [of apostasy] be delivered in the hands of him who has prac- 
tised righteousness, who (i.e. drujas) destroy those who teach Thy Holy- 
Spell [i.e. who destroy the upholders of the Religion]. The army of the 
wicked [Evil Spirit] give strength to destruction. They are deceived. O 
Ohrmazd [afterwards they realise (and say) : we are deceived], they who 
are not coming [i.e., they do not come up to this Religion] and are producers 
of profainty [i.e. they render the words of others useless]. 

(15) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 If at that 
time, with the help of righteousness. Thou art manifestly the ruler [i.e. if at 
that time Thy sovereignity becomes complete] and when the imperishable 
(a-nasishn) army will arrive [i.e. when they will give back the souls to the 
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bodies] and those decrees which are Thine, O Ohrmazd ! are exiiounded with 
exposition [i.e. the propagation of the Religion will be complete at that time], 
then upon whom from amongst them [will punishment be inflicted] and upon 
whom will the goodness [i.e. the sovereignity] bo bestowed ? 

(16) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, O Ohrmazd ! Who is the 
smiter [of the sinners] with victory which is his through Thy protec- 
tion and teaching [i.e. who sliall effect punishment of the Sinners for Thy 
Religion?], Thou shalt assign manifestly unto the chieftainship of tlie 
creation of the creatures in both the worlds [It is clear that I am to be re- 
garded as a 'Dastbor' here and even there|. Thus shall the good Sarosb 
[Vishtasp] come by means of Vahuman [i.e. he will come over to the Religion 
by means of Vohuman]. 0 Ohrmazd ! my wish is for him [i.e. the advent 
of Soshyans is requisite] whose desire is that for everyone [i.e. everyone 
ought to wish for him]. 

(17) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd ! When, 

0 Ohrmazd ! is your appointment of the Time ] i.e. when shall Uie time of the 
Tan i Pasen be] ? When [shall they make complete] Your work [i.e. the 
duty and law of Thine] who too are the seekers of my word [i.e. when shall 
the Religion be completely promulgated?] (When will there be) the existence 
of a chief over Khordat-Welfare and Amurdat-Immortality. So it is accord- 
ing to Holy-Spell [i.e. they bestow the reward in sucli a way as is manifest 
from the Holy Spell (upon him)] whose allotment is owing to the accom- 
paniment of righteousness. 

(18) Tell me aright that which I ask Thee, 0 Ohrmazd ! How shall 

1 justly be deserving of that reward [i.e. how will it be my own without 
deceit. . ] of ten stallion horses and a camel. It is when. O Ohrmazd ! I com- 
prehend welfare and immortality. Thus both are bestowed by Thee. 

(19) Tell me aright that which I ask of Thee, O Ohrmazd 1 (Tell me) 
as to him who does not give [what has come] as a reward to him who is the 
deserving one [i.e. Zartosht] and as to one who gives to the just man [i.e. 
the virtuous man]. What shall first happen to him owing to that transgres- 
sion .[i.e. what is his punishment for that sinfulness at first] ? I am cognisant 
of what it will be for him eventually [because of his wickedness] . 

(20) How have the devs, O Ohrmazd, ever been good rulers? There- 
fore I ask this how do they who are [the Kiks and the Karafs] keep back 
[i.e, how do they hinder men from the fulfilment of duty and meritorious 
deed] who speak about the beneficent animal that the Karafs] and the Usikhs 
[i.e. the devs] h!a,ve given them to rapine. The Kiks too are unstupefied 
and repeHing [i.e., they do not become stupefied by any impious thing of 
which they even speak that they did it], who even do not give us the reward 
for the work of righteousness ,[i.e,, when they bestow it, they will not do any 
virtuous thing]. 


HA XLV 

(1) Thus it is to be proclaimed [Religion]. Now hearing shall be 
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given and now it is to be listened to [i.e. it is to be listened attentively, learnt 
by rote and proclaimed] by those who also from near and who also from 
afar desire [to do the work of religious instruction and they ^all do in the 
wise]. For, now all this is manifest that Ohrmazd created it [i.e. Ohrmazd 
created all the creatures], so that at the far off time [i.e. at the Tan i Pasen] 
he who is the instructor of Evil [Ganiak Menok] may not destroy the worlds 
and he .[i;e. Gan^ Menok] instils belief in his worst desire and wickedness 
through the tongue. 

(2) Thus I proclaim in the world at-the-outset the Spiritual thing [the 
Gathic Lore). He of the Bountifulness, between the two, spoke thus to the 
wicked one : 'Not our thoughts [I do not think what thou thinkest ; for I 
think that which is pious and thou thinkest that which is impious], nor our 
teachings [ I teach what is pious and thou teachest what is impious] , nor wisdom 
[for I keep wisdom with virtue and thou with vice], nor desire [for I have 
a pious desire and thou hast an impious one], nor words [I speak what is 
true and thou what is untrue], nor actions ,[ because my actions are pious, 
thine impious], nor religion [for, my religion is the Gathic Lore and thine 
sorcery], nor souls— these are not in harmony [for he who abides by my 
religion and he who abides by thy religion are not of the same plane] . 

(3) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrxnazd’s 
own] first [to regulate the disposition, i.e., every person ought to regulate his 
nature at-the-outset] which He, the Wise, Ohrmazd spoke to me thus : 

‘ Whoever of you who do not practise this M^tra in such a way as it ought to 
be contemplated and uttered, unto them there will be misery in the world up to 
the end.’ 

(4) Thus I proclaim in the world that which is His [i.e. Ohrmazd’s 
own] best (thing) [to practise ' khvetodas ’]. With the hdp of righteous- 
ness, the omniscient Ohrmazd established this [i.e. the practice of ‘khvetdk- 
das’]. He also practised it in the fatherhood of Vahuman [i.e., He practised 
' khvetokdas,’ for the proper nourishment of the creatures] ; so is his daughter 
of good deed and, of perfect devotion [Spandannat, i.e., she did not refrain 
from practising ‘ Khvetokdas.’]. She was not deceived [ i.e, she did not shrink 
from the practice of * khvetokdas because] she is an observer of everything 
as regards that which is Ohrmazd’s, [i.e., all the duty and regulation will take 
place by means of the Religion of Ohrmazd] . 

(5) Thus I proclaim that which He declared to me the most bene- 
ficent [viz. to maintain the ‘ Dastobar ’] (It is) the gift of the chanting of the 
word which is best for men [i.e., for men this one thing is good when they 
abide by Religion]. Whoso dedicates [his own body] for him My Sarosh 
[i.e. for him my 'Dastobar’] and teaches others (to do the same) will at- 
tain to Welfare and Immortality [with a view to seize the reward]. By the 
action of Vohuman [he comes on] to Ohrmazd [to seize the reward]. 

(6) Thus I annoimce that which is the greatest of all [viz. the perfor- 
mance of the worship of God], and the praise of holiness of Him, the very 
wise [i.e; of Ohrmazd Himself] (among those) that are. O beneficent 
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Spirit, Ohrmazd, do thou listen (unto me) [i.e., listen to me what I say] 
whose obeisance is by means of tlic conference with Vohuman li.e., it is neces- 
sary to understand the intercession of God] by means of righteous conference. 
Do thou teach me His Wisdom that is the be-st 1 innate, wisdom ]. 

(7) By means of munificence [i.e. when I practise libt'rality] I seek 
His benefit. [I will make more ixufcctiy my own] any whatj^xwver of 
tlie living ones, those who were and those who shall be, aspiring for the im- 
mortal-progress for the souls of the righteous [if at the Tan-i-Pasen it is 
not necessary to kill them again], and for the ix>wor wliile there is affliction 
to the wicked man. And thus (is) Ohrmazd, the I^rd of His creatures. 

(8) His praise and worship should be iK‘rformed by us. for now this 
is clear to the eye [that hai>piness is over from Ohrmazd K By means of the 
deed and utterance of Vohuman [he will be] aw.are of the justice of Ohnnazd 
[i.e. of the Religion of Ohrmazd]. Thus shall I U'stow his praise unto 
Him in the Abode-of-Song. 

(9) With any help whatsoever of Vohuman we ought to propitiate Him 
[i.e. (propitiation) should be done with delight] who with content made for 
us even that which is uncomfortable comfortable [i.e. even tlie wicked has 
so much comfort from Ohrmazd]. O Ohrmazd ! give us the worker for the 
Kingdom of Ohrmazd [ever working] and for catUc and men that (are) 
ours [i.e., he renders protection unto cattle and men and even 
ourselves] whose (source of) furtherance am I ji.e., I increase things]. 
On account of the devotion of Vohuman [i.e., on account of the righteous 
devotion which I possess] [grant us] courageousness through Vohuman. 

(10) We ought always to magnify His Worship with iicrfect devotion 
who is renowned by another name as the Wise Lord, who taught [i.e. Spoke] 
unto His Ashavahisht and Vohuman (that there shall be*) in His Kingdom Per- 
fection and Immortality, To him stands [Spandarmat in daughterhood] 
who bestows strength and power [i.e. force and durability]. 

(11) They, the devs came and afterwards, men for practising con- 
tempt who despised this Thine [creation] ; other than these there are saviours 
of the bountiful Religion, high-priests, chiefs and the King who think highly 
[of this Religion]. Ohrmazd is (their) friend, companion and the father. 

HA XLVI 

(1) To which land shall I turn ,[for a disciple, 0 Ohrmazd !], to whom 
shall I go for homage [for the desired object], since I have been 
given up by Kinsmen and confreres [i.e., I have been deserted by them]. 
Neither the workers and the companions nor even the wicked tyrant of the 
province [i.e. the governor of the province] please me. How (then) shall I 
propitiate Thee, O Ohitmazd ? 

(2) I am aware of that whereby, O Ohrmazd ! I am ineffectual [i.e. I 
know why this incapability is for me] ; since my flock is small [i.e., my 
wealth is little] and since also I have few men [i.e., my men and 
means are few; I know also why (this is so).]. To Thee I lament, do 
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Thou, O Ohrmazd, look it [i.e. seek far me a remedy] and grant me 
delight and desire which a friend gives to a friend, through the teaching of 
Vohuman [since I stand by the righteous teaching, give me] the wealth of 
righteousness. 

(3) When (will) that dispensation (be), O Ohrmazd [i.e. when will 
that time come up] when the increaser of days [the performers of the Re- 
novation] (will come) [i.e. in (that) day they will cause duty and meritori- 
ous deed to increase], and advance forth ostentatiously in the world through 
righteousness towards manifestation and through the act of teaching of the 
wisdom of the benefactors [just as is manifest from the Religion]. To whom 
shall that benefit come by means of Vohuman [i.e. they will give that reward 
on account of piety, (but) unto whom will they grant (it) ?]. I love Thy 
teaching, 0 Ohrmazd. 

(4) Thus they who are the wicked hinder him who is the doer of 
righteousness [who performs duty and meritorious deeds]. They hinder the 
beneficent animal from advancing [i.e. they prevent them from being given 
to others] in the district and the province. It is he of unlawful violence 
who through his own actions has died down [i.e. there will be life extinction 
for him] but owing to the sovereignty of Ohrmazd that has come, they are 
to be opposed ,[i.e., they are to be kept back from sin] and are to be killed. 
He (the agriculturist) makes more intelligently the provision for the benefi- 
cent animals [i.e. he takes care of the beneficent animals more wisely]; 

(5) Whoso in your sovereignty [in this world where is your Kingdom] 
shall not give [i.e. shall not grant a thing to him], he is to be' believed as an 
afilictor [who comes to inflict wounds] . With the good knowledge of the creeds 
and also of love [he who inflicts punishment to the sinners shall be regarded as 
Thine Own i.e. as discreet and loving] He who is righteous in his upright living 
and also he who is wicked [i.e. every one shall be maintained with lawful- 
ness]. Thus it is discerned [i.e. it is clear that that man is a good man] and 
that shall be announced to him [i.e. shall be considered by himself], who 
has been raised up, O Ohrmazd, from violence [i.e. from wickedness]. 

(6) He who does not give what has come to him to that man who ap- 
proaches with a desire ,[i.e. who comes for duty and meritorious deed] is the 
creature of the Druj [i.e he produces the creation of the Dmj] and he (the 
good man) is frightened ,[i.e. terror is displayed by him and he is killed]. 
For he is wicked who gives the best-thing to the wicked ; he is righteous who 
(gives) the best-thing to the righteous. [In doubt, whoso gives a thing unto 
the wicked shall be regarded as wicked and whoso grants (it) unto the 
righteous (shall be regarded) as righteous], until when they first have the 
religion, O Ohrmazd .[until the time when Sdshans will appear, all shall thus 
be regarded]. 

(7) Whom hast Thou appointed for me and for those belonging to me 
[i.e. my disciples] as a protection, O Ohrmazd, when the wicked [Ahriman] 
holds me in hatred [i.e. who will afford me protection when he holds me with 
■revenge], other than by Thy fire and Vohuman [for I know that (it is) on 
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account of you that he will render protection unto mel, since by their actions 
we thrive righteousness. O Ohimazd [i.e. who will render prott'ction unto me 
when I perform duty and meritorious d(xKis?I. Do thou prochiim to me 
a 'Dastoor’ of the Religion [pronounce this : maintain the Religion through 
a ' Dastoor'.]. 

(8) (It is the wicked one) who gives my settlements to him, the malici- 
ous (Evil Spirit) [i.e. who keeps wealth through the ' Dastoor ' of the heretics 
—who will inflict punishment on him?]. Through his det^s I am not the 
expeller of him with endless wound [i.e. he inflicts wound on body, life and 
soul, i.e. it is not possible to inflict full punishmontl. In the opposing arrival 
in relation to both (the worlds) ,[whcn he docs not ixTform well the things 
of the spiritual and terastrial worlds! (Sarosha the Holy) comes with torment 
[for that renegade]. To his body [to (that) man] a ruler shall arrive [who 
will chastise! them] who is a protection for this (saintly man) in (his) good 
living [i.e. liis law is this tliat he shall afford protection t<v the creatures for 
piety] and not in evil living. At any time whatWKwor, Ohrmazd is a tor- 
mentor [of the wicked]. 

(9) Who is that who teaches first liberality to me [i.e, who will afford 
discipleship to me first] since I raise him high in Thy esteem, as a lord 
bountiful in action and holy? Just as Ashavahisht [dedicated his body in 
discipleship] to Thee [who will dedicate (it) to mel and just as Asha- 
vahisht spoke to him the Creator of the beneficent animal [i.e. it is necessary 
to dedicate]. I seek both these of Thee through Vohuman [as reward]. 

(10) O Ohrmazd, those who arc men and women shall give in the 
world [discipleship] to me through Thy most cxadlcnt knowledge , [through 
Thy Religion], with devotion towards him the devoted [Zartosht], by means 
of the sovereignty of Vohuman [for the virtuous sovereignty which is mine], 
whom (i.e. those men and women) also shall I impel for your worship [for 
your Religion]. They all will walk forth towards the Chinvat Bridge [i.e. they 
are the disciples of Zartosht and are ever worthy-of-Garothman] . 

(11) They who are the Kiks and Karai^ unite for sovereignty 
[i.e., for; an impious sovereignty]. By (their) worst actions they 
destroy the existence of mankind [i.e. they destroy the place beyond], and 
they bring into torment their own souls and their own religion. When they 
come to that place on the Chinvat Bridge .[they give (themselves) to torment 
and annihilation]. Their existence is in the abode of the Dmj Ssecula- 
sseculorum [until the Tan-i Pas^]. 

(12) When Righteousness arises among the descendants and grandsons 
of the Turanian (and when) they are brought forth by the Frayanas it is 
said [that there will be acceptance (for them) there]. With perfect devotion 
they promote the settlement [with diligence]. Thus they dwell together 
with Vohuman [in piety]. They are said to be rejoicing Ohrmazd [i.e. they 
speak that thing, thereby will there be delight,] , 

(13) That man who gives willing service towards Zartosht the SpilamSn 
and se^s-to-please him among mortals, is worthy for being praised [when they 
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make him renowned. Thus Ohrmazd shall give life to him [ in the place beyond.] . 
He shall grant progress to the settlements through Vohuman [i.e. he will 
cause (them) to increase]. I always regard him [i.e. Vishtasp] as a good 
companion on account of your righteousness [i.e. as a friend of piety,]. 

(14) O Zartosht, who to thee is the righteous friend for this great 
magianship (or great covenant) ,[i.e. for this pure virtue?]. For whom is 
thy desire for the giving of praise [i.e. for whom is thy religion neces- 
sary when thou dost proclaim it?]. Such is Kai Vishtnsp, the hero, who 
when he praises Ohrmazd will proselytise even those of his house [i.e. will 
bring over to Religion the members of his family]. Them [who 
are of the Spitamans] I call to the words of Vohuman [i.e. I will in- 
cite them on to this Religion] , 

(15) O you who are Hadchatapa’s and you who are the Spitama's I will 
proclaim to you that you may distinguish the offering as well as whatever is 
no offering [i.e. you shall distingui^ the righteous thing from the wicked]. 
For those deeds of yours righteousness is given unto you [as reward], of 
which Ohrmazd gave in abundance [viz. that reward]. 

(16) O Frashoshtar, thither do thou go with the offering ,[i.e. offering 
is to be made in the Abode-of-Song] , thou who art of the Hvova and who 
wilt have satisfaction with them [i.e. his is the desired reward]. His ^ist- 
ence is in happiness [ i.e. thither is his happiness]. It is there where Best 
Righteousness is with perfect devotion, there where is the desired soverdgnty 
of Vohuman, there where Ohrmazd dwells in (His) abode at will. 

(17) Thus that moderation shall be proclaimed by you [i.e. your reli- 
gion shall be proclaimed] ; Dastoor Jiam&sp of the Hvov (will not speak of) 
immoderation [i.e. he will not speak of that which is not manifest from the 
Religion] . With several offerings he proceeds to your homage with the devo- 
tion of Srosh [i.e. he declares your Religion and even devotes himself to the 
oode-of-religious-instmction] . He distinguishes from the offering what is no 
offering [i.e. he gives to him whom it is necessary to give]. Wise is his 
moderation ; this is in accordance with the truth of Ohrmazd [i.e. he is 
versed in the Religion of Ohrmazd]. 

(18) Whoso performs by himsdf what is best for my Religion i.e. for 
my discipleship] [i.e. for him in the world this one thing is best] and who 
'(gives) unto me strength [i.e. gives wealth to me], him Vohuman will teach 
[i.e. will give himi the reward]. ■ Hostility (I promise) to him who creates 
hostility against us. O Ohrmazd and Ashavahist, I will propitiate you accord- 
ing to (your) desire. I will select it [i.a Rdigionj] with wisdom and also 
with thought. 

(19) He who acts with righteousness towards me openly on account 
of that, has shown towards Zarathushtia what is his foremost desire ,[i.e. his 
desire is more than the deed] . He is deserving of reward in both the worlds. 
Whoso makes an .acquisition for me [i.e. gives me sometiiing] , with him is for 
all time the labouring universe. That too is my satisfaction, O Ohrmazd, when I 
am cognisant of this [Thy Religion]. 



REMINISCENCES OF MAUKHARI RULE IN 
KARNATAKA 


By 

B. A. SALETORE, Alimedabad, 

Tlie Maukharis have played an important jxirt in the history of ancient 
India. Scholars who have tackled their history' have given us the origin and 
extent of the Maukliari kingdom in northern and central India, their extinc- 
tion at the hands of the monarchs of the north, and the occasional references 
to the Maukharis in Tamil literature and records." But no definite attempt 
has been made till now to see whether the Maukharis had anything to do 
with Kamatalra. It is the object of this pai>er to show that a branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Kariiii(aka in the twelfth century a.d,, and 
that the Maukharis have left permanent traces of their long stay in Karna- 
taka in the culture of southern India. 

The Maukhari family was called according to Bfuja, Maukhara and 
Maukhari." This fact is significant in our estimate of the Maukharis in 
Karnataka. 

The earlier opinion of Dr. Hemchandra R.\v Cn.AtininiKi that tlierc were 
only two distinct groups of the Maukharis, viz., one founded by Harivarma 
in the Jaunpur and Bara districts of the United Provinces, and the other 
established by Yajnavarma in the Gaya district of Bihar,* has been rectified 
by Mr. Edward Pikes, who tells us that the Maukhari dynasty consisted of 
three groups— the two mentioned already, and the third which ruled in Maga- 
dha before the time of HarivarmS and Yajfiavarma.' One Btu.iii’s testimony 
supported by that of inscriptions, it has been rightly concluded that the 
Maukharis were a family of the highest importance, and that their rule 
might have extended from Magadha perhaps as far as the Sutlej." Passing 
through many vicissitudes, the Maukhari royal came to an end with Ya^o- 
varma, the king of Kanouj, and the contemporary of the Kashmir king 
Lalitaditya. The latter killed the Maukhari king and uprooted his family.^ 

1. fleet. Corpus Inscriptionum Indkatum, III. Inscripliom of Early Gupla 
Kings and their Successors, pp. 219-232 ; Hemachandra Ray Chaudhuri, PoUticed 
History of Ancient India, pp. 363, 371 (2nd ed. Calcutta)'; Edward Pires, The Mm- 
kharis. (Madras, 1934). 

2. Arvamuthan, The Kaveri, the Maukharis, and the Sangatn Age, p. 7 ff. 
(Madras, 1925) ; Kanaksabhai Pillai, Indian Antiquary, XIV. p. 331. 

3. Bana Harsacarita, pp. 141, 146 (Parab's ed.). Cf. Ray Chaudhuri, op. 

cit., p. 371, n (1). ' 

4 Ray Chaudhuri, ibid, p. 371, 

5. Pires, ibid, pp. 14-19. 

6. Pires, ibid, p. 19. 

7. Pires, ibid, -pp. 146, 154-155. 
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One would suppose from the above detailed account of the Maukharis, 
that there was nothing to connect them with Karnataka. A few inscriptions 
and folk-lore, however, enable us to assert definitely that one branch of the 
Maukharis ruled over a part of Karnataka in the middle ages. Of the inscrip- 
tions the earliest of course is the famous Candravaili stone of the Kadamba 
king Mayura^armia. In this important record it is mentioned that king Mayura- 
^armia defeated, among others, the rulers of the Maukharis called merely Mokari 
in the inscription. Dr. M. H, Krishna, who was the first to bring this record 
to the notice of the scholars, opined that Mokari or Maukhari was the country 
near the town of Gaya in south Behar whose territory might at this time 
have extended farther south, its western neighbour being probably P&riyatra 
and the southern neighbour, the Pallava Empire.^ 

The late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal altogether denied that the name Mokari 
existed in the above Candravaili record.® Mr. Pires commented on this re- 
cord; by asserting that the Kadamba king defeated a Maukhari ruler of 
Magadha.® How Mayurasarmia could have defeated a Maukhari king of 
Magadha cannot be made out. Had he really conquered a Magadha king, 
then, the names of at least some of the territories through which Mayura- 
garma passed before reachingl Magadha would have been enumerated. Since 
this is not done, and since there is nothing in' the record to suggest that 
Mayurasarma ever went to Magadha, we may dispense with the assumption 
that the name Mokari in the Candravaili record refers to a Magadha ruler. 

As regards Dr. Krishna's assumption that the Maukhari territory might 
have extended farther south than Bihar, bordering on the Pari37iatra and 
Pallava territory, we may note that this is too vague to suggest anything about 
the location of the Maukhari principality subverted by Mayurasarma. 

It is more probable that the Maukhari principality mentioned in the 
Candravaili record under the simple name Mokari refers to a Maukhari king- 
dom in Kamlataka itself, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Puiroiata. This is in- 
ferred from the coupling of the names Punnialta and Mokari together in the 
inscription. We know that the kingdom of Punn^a lay to the extreme south 
of modern Mysore.* The Maukhari principality, therefore, could have 
been only contiguous to the Punnata kingdom in Kamiataka itself. 

Nothing about this Maukhari principality of Kamlataka is known till we 
come to the twelfth century a.d. It is only in the Hoysala period that we 
have definite evid;ence of the existence of a Maukhari ruler of some standing 
in Karnataka proper. Our information about this branch of the Maukharis 
is based on the Saa?3>enaha]li Isvara temple stone inscription found at Channara- 
yapattana, and dated a.d. 1174 ; the damaged Hulikal stone inscription found 


1. Mysore Archas-otogical Report for 1929, p. 56, 

2. Jayaswal, op. cit, pp. 220-221. 

3. Pires, op. cit., pp. 17, 18. 

4. Saletore, “ The .Orient Kingdom of Punnata ” in Indian Culture, HI. No. 2, 
pp. 303-317. 
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near tlie Kaulesvara temi>k at llulikal, Tip(ur tiiluka. and dated a.u, 1179 ; 
the Attihalli stone insaiption found near the Mallesvaia temple Channara- 
yapattaija tialuka, dated a.d. 1184 ; and the damaKwl virugal found at Malli- 
gpvulu near tlie Bliairesvara temple, Hassan tTduka. All these records are in 
the Mysore State. 

The Hufikal stone inscription is made up of two ixirt.s— one assigned 
to A.D. 1173 and the other dated a.d. 1179. The latter is our re-cord. It 
falls in to reign of the Hoysala king Ballala II, who is referred to in the 
earlier part of the record. We are informed in this inscription that Bammala 
Devi was the chief ciuecn [maha-deiii) of that Iloysala ruler. Her praise 
is thus sung in the same record — Slie was the king's " other half, a mirror 
to the faces of co-wives, a rutting elephant to co-wives, tlie Maliamaijdale- 
dvari.”^ 

Tho above record proves the high social status of the ([ueen- she was 
a Mahamaijdalesvari. The praise bestowed on her in the llulikal record 
is confirmed in the Attihalli inscription in the following words : She was 
the wife of king Ballala Deva, a sc&rnd Laksml ; well-versed in all arts ; as 
wise as Brhaspati ; Viacaspati incarnate ; the Philosopher's stone (.cintdmajfl) 
praised by all ; a crest-jewel of dancing ; a lion to the elephant haughty co- 
wives ; a past mistress in singing, playing music, and dancing ; a whip 
for the backs of co-wives ; and a mirror to the facis of co-wivts." 

The same Attihalli record tells us that her father was Mokhari Lakkayya, 
who was the son of Vallipayya and Akabfiyi. And Lakkayya’s wife was 
Somavve, the daughter of Caijdayya and Malli Devi.“ 

No further details about Mokhari Lakkhayya are given in tlie Attihalli 
inxription ; but in the Hulikal stone inscription we have the following in- 
formation about him : — 

“Possessed of all wealth and good qualities, liaving tlic confidence of 
his lord (the king Balljala II, a dweller at the lotus feet of Vlra Ballala, 
Mokhari Lakkhayya was mling Hull. . . in Nirguhdanagl-” And Mokhari 
Lakkhayya’s right-hand man was Kalle Niiyaka,-' The llulikal record docs 
not mention the relationship between Mokhari Lakhayya and Bammala 
Devi ; but from the Attihalli inscription we know that she was his daughter. 
Both these records prove that she was an extremely accomplished lady, and 
that her father was a tmsted feudatory of tho Iloysala king Vira Ballala II. 
Although we are unable to gather more details about this principality over 
which Mokhari Lakkhayya ruled, yet we know that it was in the Holalkeri 
toluka of the Chitaldoorg district. To identify the city which is mentioned 
Hull. . .in the above Hulikal record is not possible for the present for want of 
definite data. 

But that Mokhari Lakkhayya’s daughter Bammala Devi was, indeed, 

1. Epigraphia Carnatica, XII, Tp. 35, p. 48. 

2. E. C. V. Cn. 254, p. 231. 

3. E. C. XII. Tp. 35, p. 48. 
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the crowned queen of king Ballala II is further proved by the Malligavufu 
vlragal which has been assigned by Dr. Krishna to the end of twelfth cen- 
tury A.D., and which relates that king Vara Balla]a resided at Mahavajeya- 
durga with the pinym^asi (senior crowned queen) Bammala Dew.^ The 
Sanijenahalfi stone inscription confirms the royal position of Bammala Devi, 
by informing us tliat the queen Bammala Devi was ruling the kingdom in 
peace and wisdom, along with her husband the king Vira BaUSla in Dora- 
samudra.2 

From the above inscriptions we gather the following dynastic account 
of the Hoysala-Maukhari alliance : — 

Maukhari House. Hoysala House. 

I i 

Vallippayya '= Akabayi. ] 

I 1 

Mokhari Lakkhayyai= Somawe. Narsimha II. 

I 1. 

Bammala Devi. ■= Vira Ballaja II. 

Turning from royal personages to ordinary men, we find that in about 
A.D. 1250 a boundary stone marking the southern limit of the land of the 
god Sangesvara of the KedareSvara temple at Halebid (Dorasamudra), was 
set up by Mokharinkhayya, which is evidently an error for Mokhari 
Nokkayya.2 

Let us now see whether there is any trace of the Maukharis in other 
parts of Kamfitaka. The Maukharis have passed into folk-lore and left 
behind them a permanent mark in Hindu music. The Maukhari name is 
commemorated in one of the folk-songs of the Tulu Holeyas called the Mup- 
dialas, which I published in full elsewhere. It speaks of Aitu Mukhari as 
having had a great house at Urva, one of the northern suburbs of Mangalore 
in South Kanara. He was a leader of his caste. He guarded his great house 
well. Once while at Kankanadi, another suburb of Mangalore, he saw his 
bride. He was a dutiful and industrious tenant, who served his landlord both 
as a farmer and a messenger. He used to talk standing to his landlord but 
to his caste people, he spoke sitting. When his time came, he put his back to 
the earth (f.e., died) and went to the side of God.* 

The name Aitu in the above song in Tuju is clearly the Dravidian form 
of the Sanskrit Aditya ; but how Aitu Maukari came to live in the distant 

1. Ibid. V. Cn. 229, p. 223. This lady Bammala Devi is not to be confounded 
with her namesake, who was the queen of the Hoysala king Vispuvardhan Deva. 

2. M. A. R. for 1916, p. 48. It cannot be made out whether we have to 
refer the territorial diviaon called Mukkara-nad-slme, mentioned in record dated 
A.D. 1660 [M. A. R. for 1916, p. 67], to the Maukharis. The name may also stand 
for Mu§kara. B. A. S. 

3. Cf. Saletoee, Indian Antiquary, LVI, pp. 13-17, 74-78. 

4. Cf. Aigal, Daksina-Kannada jilleya pracina itiha$a, p. 345. 
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province of Tu]uva cannot bo made (xit at pivsoiU. But 'I’uluva even now 
claims a Mulcliari family.^ 

We may observe in thia conm'ctuin that the Kanuitaka music, according 
to Ramatya, contains a called Mukiiari whicii had the characteristic of 
being a kddha svara. 'I'iic ancient Maukliaris contributt'd. tliereforo, not 
only to our political history but aliit> to the cultural side of tiur heritage. 


1, Ramchandran, “ The Evolution of the Theory of Music in the Vijayanagara 
Empire” in the Dr. S. Krishna$wami Ayyangar Commemoration Volume, p. 401. See 
also the same scholar N. S. Ramchandiian’s The Rd^as oj Kctrnatic music q.v (Mad- 
ras, 1928). On similar Non-Aryan ragas, read 0. C. Ganguly, Non-Aryan contribu- 
tion to Indian music, Annals of the Bhandarkarr Oriental Research Institute, XIX, 
pp. 263-2-72. I may also add here that in the Prakrit dialect called Konkani we have 
a word called mukhdri, meaning " forward.” Has it anything to do with the enter- 
prising Mukharis, who came to the south from distant Gaya and Kanouj ? 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ADILSHAHI KINGDOM 
OF BIJAPUR AND THE PORTUGUESE AT GOA 
DURING THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

By 

P. M. JOSHI, Bombay. 

Factors determining the relations : — 

Bijapur was one of the five sultanates that arose in the Deccan on 
the break up of the Bahmani Kingdom towards the close of the fifteenth 
century. It was founded by Yusuf * Adil Sh^h in 1490. During his reign the 
Portuguese arrived in India, having rounded for the first time the Cape of 
Good Hope ; and soon they came in contact with the kingdoms on the Malabar 
Coast. 

The relations between Bijapur and Goa can best be described as being 
peaceful without being friendly. No doubt attempts were made more than 
once by the ‘Adilsh^ Sultans to dislodge the Portuguese from Goa. But 
all their efforts, with one solitary exception, were futile and hostilities usually 
ended with an agreement of peace between the neighbours, negotiations for 
which were always initiated by the Muhammadans. There were sound reasons 
why the kings of Bijapur followed a policy of conciliation towards the Portu- 
guese. Bijiapur was always at war with its neighbouring sultanates and the 
Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar ; in their warfare cavalry formed an im- 
portant unit of the army. It was, therefore, imperative for Bijapur to main- 
tain an efficient cavalry always' ready for action. This necessitated a regular 
supply of horses which had to be imported from Arabia and Persia. And 
when the Portuguese came to India and became masters of the Arabian Sea, 
the Deccan sultanates and Vijayanagar vied with each other to obtain 
the friendship of the Portuguese and to ensure for themselves a constant 
supply of horses to keep their cavalry in efficient fighting condition. Gk>a 
was the most important port in the Deccan, and once its masters, the 
Portuguese were strategically in a very strong position. The Muhammadans, 
though excellent traders, were weak fighters at sea and their attempt to drive 
the Portuguese out of Indian waters was frustrated. The Suites of Bijapur 
recognised this weakness and strove to maintain the friendship of the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese on their part knew the weakness of Bijiapur and the 
other maritime powers of India and were ever ready to use it to the best 
advantage. Bijapur’s competitor for the friendship of the Portuguese was 
the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar. In fact it was one of its officials that 
first instigated Albuquerque to conquer Goa from Yusuf Adil ;§hiah, hoping 
that in return the Portuguese would send all horses arriving at Goa to Vijaya- 
nagar. But BijS.pur, aware of the implications of the friendship between 
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the Portuguese and the Hindus, cliosi- to give up its claim to Goa rather 
than suffer a shortafie of liorses for its cavtilry which, as Albuciucrque so 
shrewdly observed, was “ the principal spring of its defensive policy ,”r 

Moreover, when the rortugueso Ixsanie masters of the Aiabian Sea they 
imposed stringent restrictions on other traders. It was imixrssibk for the 
Muhammadan ships, Indian or Arab, to navigate tl«‘ Arabian Sea without 
permits from the Portuguese authorities. In isstuing these- [xirmits, they pro- 
hibited the Muhammadan traders from carrying i>epiH-r, arms and other 
ammunitions of war,“ and also arrogated to thcmse-lvis the parwer of search- 
ing any ship suspected of being engaged in ' contraband ' trade. Albuquerque 
even went to the extent of asking the sulfftn of Ormuz to show preference to 
the Portuguese ships over the Muhammadan.^ 'Ilie trade in horses, therefore, 
could only be carried by the Portugut-se or by the sliips of a state which was 
friendly to them.* After the loss of Goa, the ixirt of I»bhol was left to 
Bijapur, but it could not be used to imixut horses into the kingdom, if Bijaput 
was at war with the Portuguese.' The Portuguese lind thus acquired a virtual 
monopoly of this most imporUml trade and tlie sultans of Hij.upur had no 
choice at all but to seek their friendship. 

There was another factor whicli influenced Bijaimrs ixilicy towards the 
Portuguese. When Bijapur was at [wace witli the I’ottuguese, the Muham- 
madans wore allowed to ply their trade bitwwn the ‘AdilshfiM ports and 
Persia and Arabia. Their ships brought Pardisi emigrants from oveiseaa 
into the kingdom, to join its armies and enhanc(^ its strength, as in the days 
of the Bahmanis.'’ Hostility with the Portuguese meant not only complete 
stoppage in the supply of horses, but also a r«iuclion in the number of 
Pardesi recraits in the ‘Adilshnhi army. Peace with tlie Portuguese, if not 
their friendship, was, therefore, absolutely essential for Bijapur.’ 

Description of the horse trade : — 

The Persian chronicles are completely silent about the trade in horses 
between Bijapur and Persia and Arabia, but tlie liuroixian travellers from 
Marco Polo onwards give us interesting information about it. Apart from 
its military importance, this trade was extremely lucrative to the Portuguese 
and in controlling it they were serving a double purpose : they could dictate 
the relations between Bijapur and Goa and could collect handsome revenue 


1, Commentaries IV,, 125. 2. Barbosa II., 227. 

3. Biker I., 5a. 4. Cf. I.in.schoten I., 54. 

5. Cf. Commentaries III., 40. 

6. The Muhammadans of the Deccan were divided into two parties, the 
“ Pardesis ” or foragners who came from Persiai Turkey, Arabia and the Deccanis 
who were the domiciled Muhammadans. See Cambridge History of India, III, 404. 

7. Cf. " Cabayo desires your peace. . .because in losing Dabhol he is altogether 
lost, for by no other way can horses come in, nor white men to reform his camp.” 
Letters III., xli ' white men ’ refers to the Pardesi Muhammadans coming into 
the Deccan. 
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by way of customs duty on the horses that came into Goa to be carried into 
the Deccan sulti^ates and Vijayanagar. 

It is difficult to determine accurately the number of horses that were 
annually brought to Goa. According to Barbosa the number varied between 
one to two thousand.® It is certain, however, that almost all the horses 
required by Bijlapur passed through this port. The trade was a private one 
carried by Arab, Persian and sometimes Indian merchants. The horses were 
unloaded at Goa where dealers came from Bijapur, Vijayanagar, Ahmadnagar 
and even Golconda to buy them® and carry them to their respective kingdoms 
to be sold to the various cavalries. 

The horses were carried in ships that came to India with other mer- 
chandise. A cover of hides was spread over the cargo when loaded and on 
the top of this were placed the horses.^® The number carried in each ship 
depended on its size. The Portuguese ships being bigger than the Muham- 
madan ships could accommodate a greater number. The Portuguese ship in 
which Caesar Frederick travelled from Ormuz to Goa (1563) carried a cargo 
of eighty horses. However, not all the horses that embarked at Ormuz or 
Aden reached their destination. Nearly ten per cent or sometimes more of 
their number perished on the voyage. This fact no doubt influenced the 
price of horses sold at Goa. 

The average price of a horse sold in Goa was in the neighbourhood of 
£150, but prices ranged from £100 to £200 per horse according to the breed 
and Arabian horses fetched more price than Persian. Sometimes a specially 
good horse fetched even a higher price.^^ What was of importance to the 
Portuguese, however, was the duty paid on these horses. They were allowed 
to be landed into Goa free of duty, but when they were being taken away 
by the dealers who bought them, the Portuguese authorities levied a duty 
of forty pagodaa on each horse.^^ And when, after the fall of Vijayanagar, 
this trade showed a decline, the Portuguese sought to revive it by abolishing 
customs duty on the merchandise of those ships that also imported horses.^® 

P>ortuguese begimings in India : — 

The concentration of the horse trade at Goa attracted to that port the 
rest of the trade, since the ships that brought horses also brought merchandise. 
This was what the Portuguese were aiming at ; they had come to India to 


8. Barbosa I., 94. 9. Barbosa I., 178 ; Pyrard II., 67. 

10. Marco Polo I, 117, cf. Sir Bartle Frere, Governor of Bombay : “ Till the 
last few years when steamers liave begun to take all the best horses, the Arab 
horses bound for Bombay almost all came in the way Marco Polo describes.^' Ibid 
note 3. 

11. All accounts are agreed on the high price of horses at Goa and ^ve approxi- 
mately the same figures. Marco Polo I., 83 ; Varthema, 126 ; Barbosa I. 65, 
94, 178 ; Nuniz, Sewell, 307 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X. 92 ; Linseboten I., 54 ; 
Pyrard II. 67 ; Mandelslo, 8. 

12. Barbosa I., 178 ; Caesar Frederick, Hakluyt X., 92 ; Couto IV. vi. 6. 

13. William Barret, Hakluyt II., 410. 
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capture the trade of the Arabian Sea. The renaissanct* in ICuroix; had equip- 
ped them to take advantaRc of tlio natural opiK)rtunities oikwcI to them by 
the geographical position of Portugal on the Atlantic st*a-l)(Kird. In 1498 
Vasco da Gama arrived at Calicut, having rounded the of GoehI Hope, 
and the discovery of a sca-route to India was acconiplislu'd. 

At first the Portuguese had merely sent out annual tes to India in 
the hope that they would destroy tire. Muliammadan shipping and obtain for 
themselves the trade of the Arabian Sea. This was s(K)n found impossible. 
The new Portuguese policy was, therefore, to build fortresst's and to hold the 
strategic centres from which they could command the st‘as and control the 
trade either at its source or at its destination, preferably at both. By 1505 
the Portuguese, under Almeida, had built forts at Cochin and Cannanore and 
were thus able to get a hold over the trade of the Malabar coast. But Al- 
meida’s policy, conceived in caution, was not calculated to establish Portuguese 
supremacy in the Arabian Sea. He was content with holding the Malab&r 
coast. As against this Albuquerque built up visions of PortURut'sc supremacy 
not only in the Arabian Sea but also in the Spice islands of the Far East. 
He conquered Calicut and Goa. the two ports on the Malabar coast through 
which most of the trade passed. In the Persian Ciulf he occupied Ormuz 
and though he failed to fortify Aden, it did not materially afifcct his policy, 
for he had already occupied the island of Socotra which controlled the bottle- 
neck entrance to the Red Sea. 

Almeida’s activity had alaimed the Muhammadan ix>wers surrounding 
the Arabian Sea. They combined and defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul. 
But Almeida stmek an effective counterblow, shattered the confederacy in 
a naval battle off Diu and rehabilitated the prestige of the Portuguese. 
They were henceforward supreme in the Arabian Sea. 

Portuguese oonquest of Goa : — 

The sultian of Bijapur had taken an active share in the Muhammadan 
alliance that had defeated the Portuguese fleet off Chaul.^* Moreover, the 
Portuguese suspected that he was trying to reconstruct the confederacy recently 
vanquished at Diu.^® The Portuguese could hardly expect better justification 
to deiclare hostilities against Bijapur. Almeida made this clear. In 1508 on 
his way to Diu he halted at the ‘Adilsh^I port of Diabhol, at this time second 
in importance only to Goa as a trade centre but negligible as a naval base. 
As a reprisal against Bijapflr’s share in the Portuguese defeat at Chaul, 
Almeida decided to attack it. The Muhammadans were driven out and the 
Portuguese occupied the harbour (December 30, 1508). Almeida himself 
slept in the principal mosque of the town that night. Next morning the 
victors set the buildings of the town on fire and returned to their ships.^® 
Bij&pur’s utter weakness to defend its coast became evident. 

14. Tuhfat, 91-92. 15 . Barbosa I., 176-77. 

16. Faria I., 142-44 ; Osorio I., 343-44 ; Barbosa L, 166. 
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Albuquerque succeeded Almeida as the governor of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in the East. He at once launched the forward policy which he ad- 
vocated and prepared for an expedition to the Red Sea. He was, however, 
persuaded by Timoja, a naval officer of Vijayanagar, to abandon the project 
and to turn his attention to the nearer port of Goa.^’' Albuquerque did not 
require much persuasion ; he had already marked Goa as a future Portuguese 
possession. Strategically the position of Goa had every possible advantage 
from the Portuguese standpoint. It offered the combination of a natural har- 
bour and a natural fortress, which would sooner or later be necessary at some 
place on the coast, if Albuquerque’s policy of making India the principal 
region of the commercial activity of the Portuguese in the East was t<y succeed. 
Goa was more favourably situated than Calicut or Cochin so far as the trade 
of the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf was concerned, and it was for this 
reason that Albuquerque desired to possess it. It was, at this time, the most 
important port on the Malabar coast, both on account of its trade and its 
situation. Its proximity to the Deccan sulfates and Vijayanagar gave it 
added importance as a commercial centre. Almeida’s policy was to have a 
strong navy without desire to hold the ports. Perhaps that is why when 
Diabhol had nearly surrendered to him in 1508, he did not establish a factory 
there nor demand any other territorial concessions. But Albuquerque’s policy 
was different, he wanted not only a strong navy, but also the possession of 
the ports which commanded the trade of the East. The conquest of Goa, 
therefore, was an essential factor in Albuquerque’s policy. He sailed from 
Cannanore to attack Goa early in 1510. It proved an easy prey. The fort- 
ress of Panjim which guards the harbour was carried by assault and the city 
surrendered on Febmary 17, 1510.^® 

It redounds to the credit of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah that he decided to recover 
Goa. Undaunted by the proved superiority of the Portuguese, in May of 
the same year he forced his way into the island of Goa. Fortune favoured 
him. His courage and determination won for him the admiration of the 
inhabitants of the port. Loyal to Yusuf ‘Adil Sh&h, they rose in an insurrec- 
tion against their new masters. Albuquerque was advised by his officers to 
withdraw to the ships. Once in their ships the Portuguese were safe. They 
set sail for Cannanore and Goa was recovered by Bijapur.^® But this advan- 
tage was short-lived. In October 1510 Yusuf ‘Adil Shah died and this paved 
the way for Albuquerque’s final conquest of Goa. 

It will be remembered that Albuquerque’s policy in the East depended 
for its success upon the holding of certain strategic posts — Ormuz to command 
the entrance to the Persian Gulf ; Malacca to control the spice trade at its 
source and Goa which gave him the command of the Malabar waters. At 
the time of Yusuf ‘Adil ShMh’s death Albuquerque was in Cannanore reorga- 
nizing his fleet for another attack on Goa. When he heard of the death of 


17. Faria I„ 162, 

18. Ferishta 11, 21 ; B. S. 22 ; Osorio II, 4 ; Perstage, 41. 

19 Feri^ta II., 21 ; B. S. 22 ; Faria I., 165-67 ; Tuhfat, 101. 
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Yusuf and also ascertained that nlmt'>st all the Karrisoii at Goa had ^one to 
Bijapur to attend the coronation ceremoney of IsnvYil. he dt‘cided to strike, 
and set sail for Goa early in NovomlxT, the 25th of that month he 
stormed the harbour, Rained an easy entranci^ into the city and became master 
of the placc."^ Thus was (^oa conqut'red by the PortuRin'se and it remains 
in fheir possession to this day. 

Peace with the PortuRiicse was essential even if it meant the loss of Goa. 
Albuquerque had definitely Rained llic upiAor hand and iiad also discovered 
the utter weakness of Bijapur in naval warfare. He threalentd to attack 
Habhol and San^meshwar, two of the ‘AdiishahT ix>rts. if attempts were made 
to recapture Goa. There was also the danRcr of the PortuRiu'Se interfering 
with the supply of hors(?s if htislilitics continued. In fact Albutiuerque was 
in communication with VijayanaRar on this topic. Kama! Khan, the regent 
at Bijapur had, therefore, no choice but to recognise the Portuguese occupa- 
tion of Goa. On his part Albuquerque agreed to maintain iK'acc and to allow 
horses to pass into the ‘AdilslrahT kingdom as ix*foiv."* 

Ibrahim ‘Adil Shah I md the P^iu^uese 

For twenty-five years relations betwtvn Bijapur and (Joa remained 
friendly. In 1545 prince ‘Abdullah, the brother of Ibixihim *Adil Shah I, 
made an unsuccessful attempt to usurp the ‘Adilshahi throne, and had to fly 
to Goa to escape the wrath of his brother. This ultimately brought Bijapur 
and Goa into conflict Ibrahim offered to cede to the Portuguese the dis- 
tricts of Salsette and Bardez, adjoining Goa, in return for the person of the 
rebel prince. Martim Affonso, the Portuguese governor, refused the request 
as it violated the standards of hospitality. He, however, suggested that in 
return for the two districts he would send the prince to Malacca. But Affonso 
was deterred by his advisers from fulfilling even this condition as they consi- 
dered ‘Abdullah a useful instrument to hold Ibi^him in check and to extort 
from him further benefits. The result was that the prince was carried from 
Goa to Cannanore and back to Goa.=*= At the same time the Portuguese took 
possession of Salsette and Bardez. 

Too late Ibi^him discovered that he had been outwitted by the Portu- 
guese. In the meanwhile Maitim Affonso had left for Portugal and his' 
place was taken by Dorn Jcao de Castro. Ibiahimi had to start negotiations 
over again. But the Portuguese attitude was firm and he failed to have his 
way. The utmost Dorn Joao de Castro was prepared to do was to undertake 
to keep the prince in Goa and to prevent him from communicating with the 
sultan of Ahmadnagar or other powers hostile to Bijapur. In return Ibrahim 
had to relinquish his claims to Salsette and Bardez. IbiSMm accepted these 
terms only to violate them when he found the Portuguese engaged on the 

20. Ferishta II., 24 ; Letters HI., viii. 

2^. Commentaries IV., 125-28 ; Letters 11. xxvii., IV. civ : Whiteway, 134-35 ; 
Ferishta IL, 24 ; B. S. 27. 

22. Faria IL, 87 ; Andrada, 28.29 ; Whiteway, 285-86. 
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Gujarat coast. He led his army into the districts in dispute and occupied 

them.^s 

When the news of the ‘Adilshahi incursion reached Dom Jc^o de Castro, 
he had concluded his campaign on the Gujar&t coast and was returning to 
G'oa. He retaliated by surprising the Bijiapuri port of Dlabhol, looted^ it, and 
hastened towards Goa. He succeeded in driving the Bijapuris out of Salsette 
and Bardez in spite of their repeated attempts to hold the districts. In addi- 
tion the Portuguese governor decided “ to strike where the blow might be most 
felt” and dispatched a fleet to sack ‘Adilshlalhi ports, with the result that 
every port between Srivardhan and Goa was plundered and burnt.®^ 

These incidents once again bring clearly to our notice the utter weakness 
of Bijiapur— as also of the other Muhammadan powers of India— at Sea. Only 
forty years before this the combined fleets of Egypt, Gujariat and the Deccan 
had been unable to drive the Portuguese from Indian waters. On the other 
hand the newcomers had succeeded in obtaining a firm footing on the Indian 
coast by the conquest of Goa. Apart from the transient and solitary suc- 
cess of Yusuf ‘Adil Shl^ in recovering Goa for a time, all other efforts made 
by the kings of Bijlalpfir to oust these European intruders from their island 
possession had been unsuccessful. The Portuguese, too, knew their advantage 
well and made strategic use of it to retain the possession of Goa and the 
lands surrounding it. Whenever the *AdilshShi army threatened Goa, the 
Portuguese in their turn would retaliate by attacking the Bijiapuri possessions 
on the coast. In the present struggle when the troops of Bijapur overran 
Salsette and Bardez, not only were they driven back, but the Portuguese 
further retorted by devastating Dabhol and other ports. Thus Bijiapur could 
not dictate terms to the Portuguese at Goa, who were fully aware of their 
superiority at sea and ever ready, if need be, to blockade the 'AdilshShi ports. 
It was this fear that always prompted the kings of Bij&pur to placate the 
Portuguese. And in this campaign also we find that it was IbrMm ‘Adil 
Shah who made the initial move, for peace. 

Apart from a desire to safeguard his coastline and maritime trade Ibra- 
him 'Adil Shiah had another reason for starting negotiations with the Portu- 
guese. During 1546 and 1547 Dom JoSo de Castro had concluded with 
Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar separate treaties.^® This forced on IbriMm 
the necessity of concluding a similar agreement with the Portuguese. But 
Dom Joao de Castro did not live to see the success of his policy.^Q It was 
his successor Garcia de Sa who signed the treaty (August 22, 1548) by which 
Ibrahim finally resigned his claim to Salsette and Bardez.®^ 

These two districts adjoining Goa were the first and the only territorial 
acquisitions of the Portuguese on the mainland of India. Otherwisp their 


23. Andrada 30-31, 213 ; Faria 11., 117-18 ; Danvers t, 475-77. 

24. Andrada, 38-40, 213-14, 222-28 ; Faria II., 120-21 ; Danvers, 479. 

25. Biker II., 184-87, 188-91. 

26. He died on June 5, 1548. Whiteway, 320. 
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ambition was limited to the i>os£ession of iK>rts and the command of the 
coast They could use their unopiwscd freedom on sc-a to approach the shores 
and enter the ports of India to c'stablish their oct-anic sovereignty of trade. 
But they made little effort to extend their conquests into the interior of 
the country. The Indian states with whom the Portugut^^ came into con- 
tact were far too strong on land for them to entertain any hoix?s of large 
conquest of territory. Moreover, the Portuguese natioii was ttK) small to 
wage successful land warfare in India with a view to establishing a mili- 
tary empire. For impotent though the Indian states might have been on 
water, they were much too formidable on land to go to pieces under the 
attack of a handful of Portuguese. 

BijapUr md Ahmadnagar : Alliance against the Portuguese : — 

But the Portuguese occupation of Goa was a source of iwrpetual humi- 
liation to the Adilshaiu kings. Repeated treaties and affirmations of mutual 
friendship did nothing to lessen its rancour. The battle of Talikota had 
brought home a new lesson to the Dcccan suUifmattJS, the advantage of 
concerted action. And this encouraged Bijiipur and Ahmadnagar to make 
one final effort to dislodge the Portuguese from the l>'ccan coast. So long 
as the Hindu empire of Vijayanagar threatened Bijapur in the south, peace 
with the Portuguese was essential as they held control over the horse trade ; 
for hostilities between Bijlapur and Goa meant a complete diversion of this 
trade in favour of the Hindus, But after the fall of Vijayanagar the strate- 
gic importance of Goa as the centre of this trade naturally declined. Undoubt- 
edly 'AH *Adil Shiah had this fact in mind. In 1570 he entered into negotia- 
tions with Murtaza Nizam Shiah of Ahmadnagar. The Zamorin of Calicut 
also was drawn into the alliance. It was decided that the confederates were 
to attack simultaneously the Portuguese possessions in their respective king- 
doms.^8 plan to divide Portuguese strength was both sound and attrac- 
tive in theory, but it proved of very little effect when put into practice. The 
Portuguese successfully drove back both the sultans and the Zamorin and 
once again proved the superiority of their maritime strength. 

In January 1570 the offensive against the Portuguese began. Murtaz^ 
Niz^ Shah advanced on Chaul and laid siege to the place.^® The ‘Adil- 
shihi attack on Goa was more difficult. Chaul was a solitary Portuguese out- 
post in the Niziamshahi kingdom, accessible by land, whereas Goa was 
separated from, the mainland by the Goa creek and Rachol river. 

The Portuguese viceroy had already sent part of his garrison and fleet 
to the relief of Chaul. Numerically the Portuguese defence was no match 
for the Bijlapuris. But they held the creek and the river and made a gallant 


2a. Faria II , 281 ; Danvers I., 55,1 ; Tuhfat, 162. Cf. Geddes, 26-27 ; Ferishta 
does not mention that Ahmadnagar and Bijapur entered into a league. The campaigns 
against the Portuguese are chronicled separately in the history of each kingdom. 
Ferishta II. 79, 262. 

29. Danvers I., 554 ; Ferishta II., 262. 
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stand against the ‘Adilshahi attack led by ‘AK in person so For the better 
part of a year he invested the island in vain. 

In the meanwhile a squadron of the Portuguese fleet had returned from 
the Malablar coast after defeating the Zamorin.®^ This the viceroy sent 
against Diabhol. The Portuguese fleet sacked Dabhol and once again im- 
pressed on the ^Adilshahi king the fact that the friendship of the Portuguese 
was essential for the safety of Bijapur ports. 

The siege of Chaul fizzled out after seven months.®^ The Zamorin had 
already been defeated. Fresh Portuguese ships arrived from the Persian Gulf 
and Portugal.®® ‘AK ‘Adil Shah was forced to acknowledge his inability to 
reduce Goa and the hostiKties were suspended. ‘AK ‘Adil Sh*^ even sent 
his ambassadors into Goa to renew the treaty of friendship between Bijapur 
and the Portuguese.®* 

This was the most serious confederacy of the Deccan powers that had 
ever taken up arms against the Portuguese. But from the outset it was 
bound to failure. The Portuguese were undoubtedly superior at sea to all 
the confederates put together. And the sack of Dabhol, on more than one 
occasion, showed that any hostilities with the Portuguese were bound to 
lead to counter attacks on Deccan ports, and on the maritime trade of the 
Deccan kingdoms. 

The union of Portugal with Spain and the subsequent decline of Portu- 
guese supremacy in the Eastern seas has little bearing on ‘AdilshiaM history. 
The trade of the Arabian Sea, once lost to Muhammadan shipping was never 
recovered by it. The decKne of the Portuguese saw the rise of two other 
European powers, the Dutch and the English, who competed for the supre- 
macy of the lucrative Eastern commerce. Portugal held fast to her coastal 
possessions in India, but slowly faded out of the picture of Deccan politics. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SECTS OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
MENTIONED BY ARAB GEOGRAPHERS 
By 

S. MUHAMMAD HUSAYN NAINAR, Madras. 

Arab writers furnish a certain amount of information on the caste, reli- 
gion and custom of the people of Hind. The details on these subjects are ga- 
thered principally from the works of authors who cover the period from about 
the 9th to the 10th century a.d. and occasionally from writers of later period. 

The accounts of these writers, as it happens, refer chiefly to the coastal 
cities of the Indian peninsula, Ceylon, and other islands of the East Indies. 
As the trade of Southern India with Arabia, Persia, Rome and Egypt on 
the west and East Indies and China on the East, was very extensive at this 
pericid, it may be deduced that the people with whom the Arabs came into 
contact were preponderately of south Indian origin and culture, and that the 
information refers chiefly to the people of Southern India. 

Only four writers Ibn iC/Iu^dad/^beh, IdiisI, Abul Faraj and Qazwinl speak 
about the religious sects. But Abul Faraj alone has given us more original 
information on various religious sects than any other writer before or after him. 

Ibn jiff/iurdladfebeh (844 a.d.) writes that there are forty-two sects among 
the people of Hind. Of these some bdieve in God and His apostles, some 
deny the apostles, while others deny everything. 

iDRisi (1154 A.D.) bases his information in Ibn JfAurd§.d/tbeh and gives 
additional facts. Some, he says, acknowledge the intercessory powers of 
graven stones,^ others worship heaps of stones® on which they pour butter 
and oil. ’Some pay adoration to flre^ and cast themselves into the flames. 
Others adore the sun and prostrate themselves to it believing it to be the 
creator, and dictator of the world. Some worship trees, others pay adoration 
to serpents which they keep in stables and feed as well as they can, consider- 
ing them as means of divine favour. Lastly, there are some who give them- 
selves no trouble about any kind of devotion and deny ever 5 i;hing. 

Abul Faraj (988 a.d.) writes that the people of Hind have no unani- 
mity of opinion concerning their idols. One sect says that the idol is the re- 


1. aH-Ahjar-al-Manlvuta. 

2. al-Ahjar-al-Mukaddasa. 

Elliot (Vol. I, p. 76) translates it as ‘holy stones.* It is not correct. Kuds, 
Mukhaddas what is collected together of wheat, etc. heaped up. 

This may refer to the erection of unhewn stones for worship on the waydde by 
travellers and in places that are far off from regular temples by people generally of 
the working class. A deification of. some soul which they have in mind, is supposed 
to take place in the stone, and it is made an object of worship. 

3. An exogamous sect of the Kurubas and Gollas, and sub-division of the 
Pallis or Vanniyans. The equivalent Ag^ occurs as an exogamous sect of Boya. 
The Pallis claim to bdong to the Agnikula Kshatriyas, i.e. to the fire race of the 
Kshatriyas. See Castes and Tribes of Southern India, Thukston. 
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presentation of the creator. Another sect says that it is ttie reprc's^iUation of 
His messenger to him. Again they differ on tliis last ix)irit. Some Iiold that 
the prophet is one of the angels : another group says that lie is a man. Yet 
another group says that he is a demon ; wiiile another group considers that it 
is the representation of Budasaf^-“One \vhi> came to thenv from CJckI. Each 
sect has its own special rites for worshiiiping and exalting the idol. Some 
whose words may be relied ufion have reixirted that each sect has a representa- 
tion which they worship and adore. The word budd is the generic noun and 
the idols a^nfim are siwcies. Tiie supreme idol is repu-senti'd as a man 
sitting on a throne, without any iiair on the face, with a receding chin. He 
has no garments and he has a smiling api-iearance. He hohls his hand in a 
position which indicates number thirty-two. It is heard from reliable men 
that in each house is found its image- made of mat(‘rials whidi vary accord- 
ing to the resources of the individual, either in gold set with precious gems, 
or in silver, or brass or stone or wood. Tlu?y worship it as it faces them, 
east to west or west to east. Generally the idol is kirpt with its back to the 
east, and the worshippers face eastwards. It is relaU'd that this image has 
four faces and it is made with such geometrical precision and skill that in 
whichever direction they face it, they can sec its full face. The front is 
clearly seen and nothing is invisible. It is said that the idol of Multan is 
of this kind. 

They have an idol called Mahakal-* It has four hands, its colour is 

1. .Buddsai^l^ this a reference to Vasudeva ailt ? 

2. These refer to the family idols kept in a r(X>m apart, and worsliipixjd morn- 
ing and evening. They are often objects of exquisite sliill and beautiful to behold. 
A story is told of a Muslim princess of the royal family at Oelhi who died broken 
hearted because she was not allowed to retain the idol which was ])resented to her 
to play with after it had been carried off by Malik Kafur from the temple at Sri- 
rangam and which the Hindus successfully reclaimed. 

See South India and her Muhammadan hivadc.rs, by Dr. S. K. Ayyancar. 

4. The term Mahdkdl may refer to Siva as Mahakdla or his con.sort Mahakali^ 
tlie exalted goddess Kali. 

The impersonation of female energy in the form of Mother Eartli appears among 
tlie non-Aryan tribes in the cult of the village goddesses (^rdmadiivata) some of 
whom are purely local or tribal, while others, like ICali or Mariyamma, though 
they still retain some local characteristics, have become national deities. Even in 
the Veda; Prithivi appears as a kindly guardian-deity but witli her, by a process of 
syncretism, has been associated the non-Aryan Mother-cult. 

In its benevolent manifestation the cult of the Eartli-goddess is .shown in that 
of the Rajput Gauri, “the brilliant one”. In other cognate manifestations, she is 
known as ^kambhari, “ herb-nourisher,” or A^puraija, “.she who fulfils desire,'' 
Cults of her malignant aspects are specially common in South India. Such is that 
of EUamma, “ mother of all,” whose ritual includes animal sacrifice, and the brutal 
rite of hook swinging, intended as a mimetic charm to promote vegetation, the plant 
springing as the victim rises in the air ; Mariyamma, “ plague mother ” at whose 
shrine an officiant known as Potraz “ ox king,” tears open the throat of a living ram 
and offers a mouthful of the bleeding flesh to the goddess as in the murderous orgy 
which was a feature of the Dionysiac ritual or Pic^ri, the Tamil form of Skr. Vi'§ari 
poison-remover ”, a passionate, irascible goddess with p red-hot face and body, and 
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sky-blue, and its head is covered with hair which is not crisp. Its face has 
a grinning expression. The stomach is uncovered but the back is covered with 
the skin of an elephant from which drips blood, and the two feet of the 
elephant are tied before it. In one of its hands there is a big snake opening 
its mouth, and in the second is a stick ; and in the third is the head of a 
man, while the fourth is raised. It wears two serpents as ear-rings ; two 
huge serpents twisted round its body, a crown made of skulls on its head 
and a collar similarly fashioned. They believe that Mahakal is a powerful 
Spirit, deserving worship on account of its great power, and its possession of 
all the qualities, good, benevolent, bad and adverse, which enable it to give 
or refuse, or to be kind or wicked. 

Dinikitiya.^ These are worshippers of the sun. They have an idol placed 
upon a cart supported by four horses. There is in the hand of the idol a 
precious gem^ of the colour of fire. They believe that the sun is the king of 
the angels deserving worship and adoration. They prostrate themselves be- 
fore this idol, walk round it with incense, playing the lute and other musical 
instruments. There are estates endowed for this idol, and a steady income. 
It has priests and other employees to look after its temple and estate. There 
are three services for this idol in a day with different rituals. The sick and 
lepers and those who suffer from skin disease, palsy and other grave illnesses, 
stay there spending their nights. They prostrate themselves, make humble 
supplications to it and pray for the cure of their illness. They do not eat 
or drink, but remain fasting. They continue to do so until they see a vision 
in sleep which says “You are cured ; you have attained your desire.” It is 


on her head a burning flame ; when drought or murrain prevails, she is propitiated 
with fire-treading and the sacrifice of a bull ; lambs are slain in the route of her pro- 
cession and the blood, mixed with wine, is flung into the air to propitiate the powers 
of evil. Eftc. of Ethics and Religion, Vol, 6, p, 706. 

1. al'Dinikitiya — Abul Faraj.. 

Compare d-Dmikltiya Nuwayri Part I, p. 49. 

Dinikitiya — Dinakjt — sun, Dina (day) (he does). Dinkrt+yya the Arabic 
termination to form the nomina relativa or relative adjective. Thus the word should 
have been Dinakritiyya, those who are devoted (associated) to the worship of the 
Sun. 

Gustav Flugel on the authority of Reinaud derives it from Aditi-Bakti, adora- 
terus d’Aditi (der Sonne). This view is incorrect. Adit y a is the Sanskrit word for 
the sun but Dinakara — is more often used in Tamil for the sun. Abul Faraj might 
have got his information from the Tamils. 

The Saurapatas are those who worship Smyapati, the sim-god only. There are 
few of them to be met with nowadays, though at one time they were numerous. 
They differ but little from the rest of the Hindus in their general observances, 
.although there are certain peculiar practices which they observe. Thei cult of this 
deity which prevails among the non-Aryan races is probably not based on imitations 
of the practices of the Aryans. 

For further* details, see Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. 

2. This refers to Suryakantam— a kind of gem, crystal, lens or burning glass ; 
the sunstone said to emit fire when placed in the sun’s rays. Winslow. Tamil 
English Dictionary. 
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ISept. 


said that the idol six.‘aks to the sick in shep and tliat they are cured and 
restored to good health.^ 

Jmdilhkniya:- They are the worslupixjrs of tlu- nvxm. Thi^y say that 
the moon is one of tlie angels deserving honour and adoiatu>a. 'I'heir custom 
is to set up an idol, to represent it. on a axTi drawn by ftjur ducks. In the 
hand of this idol is a gem called jandarkit.*'' Their cult is to prostrate them- 
selves to it and worship it and observe fasting ft>r half the month, not break- 
ing the fast till the moon rises, wiien they bring ftKK!, drink, and milk to 
the idol, pray solemnly, look at tire mcH)n and ask wliat tlu'y desire. If it is 
tlie beginning of the month, and the crescent nwHui apix^ars, they assemble 
on the roof, watch tlie crescent moon, burn incense and i)i'ay to it. Then they 
descend from the roof to cat and drink and rejoice. They do not look at 
it except with good faces. In the middle of the month, after bieaking the fast, 


,1. The narration as it reads, seems to be a ainfusion of two accounts, one of 
tliat of a sect devoted to sunworship and another of a weU-kiK)\vn temple resorted 
to by the sick and ill. The latter may refer to the Suryadeul or tlie Sun Temple at 
Konark. “ The vimana of this great temple ”, Siiys K. 1). Bankkjeiv in his History 
of Orissa, (Vol. II, p. 380), ” collapsed sometime between the date of the completion 
of Ain-i-Akbari and the British conquest of Orissa. Even Fergusson saw a portion 
of it about 120 ft. in height in the second quarter of the 19tli century. According 
to tradition, the great temple of Konark was built by Narasiinlia I. This tradition 
is corroborated by statements to the same effect in the inscrii)tions of his descendants, 
Narasimha the 2nd and the 4th. It is said locally tluit Naraamha I was cured of 
leprosy and dedicated this temple out of gratitude to tlie Clod. 

2. d-jandrihkiniya Abul Faraj. Compare Nuwayri Part I, p. 57, 

Jandrihkniya — Candra -h kmiti Skr. yya the Arabic tenninution to form the 

relative adjective. The original word seems to be CandrakaiUiyya, “ those who are 
devoted to the worship of the moon possessed of a bright gem.” The word as it 
stands in the text is a corruption of the original Candrakantiyya. 

G. Flugel again on the same authority derives it from Candrahhakti ” adora- 
teurs de Tchandra” which is incorrect. In this connection it may be noticed that 
in the description of the sect Dinikitiya we read also of a gem of the colour of fire 
placed in the hand of the idol, though they do not call that gem by any name as 
they do here, i.e. jandakrit. Considering this fact the original name of the sect 
Dinikitiya should have been Dinakrt-Kdntiyya, ” tho.se who are devoted to the wor- 
ship of the sun ” possessed of ” gem.” 

Worship of the moon in one or other of her a.spects either alone or in conjunction 
with other rites is common in India at the present day, and such worship has in 
ail probability never been interrupted. There are, however, no exclusive votaries or 
sects who make the moon their chief deity. 

The phases of the moon are often decisive for the work of the fields ; and the 
economy of the household, with its various anniversaries and important events is 
similarly determined by the moon’s position and aspects. 

Among the seasonal festivals, the moon feast always held a high rank, and even 
tlie Buddhists preserved a memory of it in the Uposatha festival, though reduced 
in that sober organisation to a Sabbath day observance. 

For further details see Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion. 

3. Candra-kantam is a kind of mineral gem, the moon-stone, said to emit mois- 
ture, when placed in the moonlight, and believed by some to be a congelation of 
the moon’s rays. 
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they dance and play on musical instruments before the moon and the idol. 

Anshaniyyti^- are those who' abstain from food and drink. 

Bakrmtmiya^ are those who fetter their bodies with iron. Their prac- 
tice is to shave off the hair and beard and not to cover their body except for 
the private parts. It is not their custom to teach or speak with anyone apart 
from those of their religion. They command the followers of their creed to 
give alms to humble themselves. Those who join the sect are not fettered 
with iron till they attain a rank which entitles them to do so. The fettering 
-of the body is from the waist as far as the chest, lest the stomach should 
■split, which might happen, they believe, on account of the excessive knowledge 
they acquire and the force of their meditation. 

Kankayatm.^ The members of this sect are scattered throughout the 
country of Hind. Their belief is that if a man commits a grave sin, he must 
travel to the Ganges from far or near, wash in it and thus become clean. 

Rahmarniya.-^ They are saipporters of kings. Their cult is rendering 
assistance to kings. They say God, exalted be He, made them kings. If 
we are slain in the service of kings, we reach paradise.” 

There is another sect whose practice is to grow long hair, which surrounds 
their face and covers the head, the hair on all sides being of the same length. 
These people do not drink wine. They have a hill known hawr*an to which 
they go on a pilgrimage. They have, on this hill, a big temple in which is an 
image. On their return journey from the pilgrimage, they will not enter 
inhabited places. If they see any woman they flee from her. 

Qazwlnl (1203-1283 a.d.) says that there are various sects among the 
people of Hind. Some believe in the creator but not in the prophet. They 
are the Brahmans. There are some who believe in neither. There are some 
who worship idols, some the moon and some others, fire. 

1. Anasana Skr.. Fasting. 

2. This may be a reference to Pakavarpattan, one devoted to the daty, being 
one of the six names given to such as are ripe for emancipation. 

3. Gahgayatra — ^pilgrimage to the Ganges. According to the Hindus, the Ganges 
or Gahga, as she is called, is a divine being, wife of Siva. In the R-amayaria, a 
story is found which explains her descent from her heavenly home. The same work 
also explains why the waters of the Ganges are so efficacious that people come from 
all parts of India once in a lifetime, at least, to wash away their sins. There is a 
fulness in the promise to those who bathe in its flowing waters ; it is that all an — 
past, present and future — ^is by that act at once removed. 

There are many works (Prayer to Bha^athi : Gariga Bakjabali) which teach 
of the benefits which Ganga can confer on mortals. Modern Hinduism, W. C. Wilkins. 

4 Rahmamiya — ^The first paiit of the word presents no difficulty. It is Raja, 
king. The second part is a word that has relation with Tamil Manam, honour, 
favour, price, self-respect, shame, strength', etc. This word generally takes certain 
prefixes, abi, anu, ava, uva, san, etc. and differs a little in meaning according to the 
connection. When it is joined to the word Raja it will take the form Raja-apimfini 
or Rajapimani, loyal and faithful to the king. Thus the word must have been 
Rajapimani + yya, the Arabic terminatioin being added to form the relative adjec- 
tive. It is a long word and one not easy for a foreigner to grasp, hence the mangled 
form we find in the text. 



A NOTE ON THE BIOGRAPHIES OF HAIDAR ALI AND 
TIPU SULTAN 


By 

K. N. V. SASTRI. Mysore. 

Every student of Indian History is familiar with the following biographies 
of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan : — (i) 

Hyder Shah, by M.M.D.L.T., 1784. 

Hyder Ali Khan md Tippu SuUati, by Ch. Stewart, 1809. 

Historical sketches, by Col Mark Wilks, 1810 and 1816. 

Haidar Naik and Tippti Sultan, by Kirmani (Trn. by Miles). 

Tipu Saib, by Torrens, 1786. 

Tippoo Sultan, by E.I.C. Officer, 1799. 

Letters of Tipu Sultan, by Wm. Kirkpatrick 1811. 

The country of Tipu Sultoin, 1800. 

Tippoo Sultan, by Meadows Tayler. 

The Tiger of Mysore, by G. A. Henty. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultan, by L. B. Bowring. 

Tates of Hmder Ali by C. Hayavadana Rao. 

Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan, by B. L. Rice, in the Mysore Gazetteer 1877. 
Haidar Ali by H. A. Robson 1781. 

(ii) in Kannada : — 

Haidar Ali by H. Appanna Setti, 1897. 

Tipu Sultan Lavmi, 

(iii) in Persian manuscripts (I. O.) : — 

Hyder Naik ( 2 Accounts ) . 

Tipu Sultan ( 4 books ). 

There are also books in German and French — e.g. Sprengal’s Hyder Ali 
and Tipu Sultan and Michaud’s Hyder Ali and Tipu Sultan (now trans- 
lated' intoi English ) . 

I venture to think that the following are not so well known or accessible 
to thfe generality of students although the specialists may own copies of them, 
or borrow them in the British Museum or the India Office. I am satisfied 
that neither the Imperial Library nor the Imperial Records Office contain, 
all of them : — 

C. P. Brown's Memoirs of Hyder and Tippoo. 1849. (A Translation 
of Ramchandra Rao’s original book in Marathi ) . 

A Moen’s Haider Ali Khan. 1781. 

Historical Accouatt of Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, from 1763, in Dutch.. 

1774? (A translation in English is with me). 

Anecdotes relative to the rise o>f Heider Ally, by E. J, C. Peixote (Br. 
Museum Add. Ms. 19287). 
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Haidar Nama 1784 ? in Kannada. 

The Records of, Sringeri Mutt. 1927 m Kannada (N.P.). 

The Vmnsha Ratmkara, and The Vamshavali of Mysore Kings. 

1887 and 1922 respectively in Kannada. 

Haider Ali and Tipu Sultem, in Urdu, (by independent authors). 

Haider Ali. (in Persian). 

Haider Ali (in Vol. 248), and Tipu Sultan (in Vol. 251), of H. Misc. 

(I.O.L.). 

Haider and Tippu, in Mackenzie Collections, Volumes 41 and 42. 

Dalrymplds account of Tipoo- SuUatm, in 1790. 

The Poona Residency Correspondence Records about Tipu Sultan have 
been lately published by the Bombay Government. In companionship with 
Mostyn's Diary and Malet’s Embassy, and the Calendars of Persian 
Correspondence, this series will be of tremendous value for chronology of 
events. 

I may mention also three important publications within Mysore which 
are of indirect value for a new biography of Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan ; 
the first is the revised edition of Wilk’s History of Mysore by Sir Murray 
Hammick (1930 and 1932) ; the stecond is the new edition of Mysore 
Gazetteer Vol. II, part IV, (1930) by Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao ; and the 
last is Modem Mysore by Mr. M. Sharma Rao ( 1936 ). These three works 
throw some new light upon the subject. 

At the same time I should not forget to remind the students that there 
are a number of smaller secondary and indirect writings on the subject. 
But this is not clearly the place for mentioning them, i>artly because they are 
not direct biographies and partly also they are helpful more for elucidating 
the ideas, principles and policies of the father and son' than for constructing 
regular biographies. 

One wonders how many more there are and can be. The Madras Re- 
cord Office should contain a number of sketches in the body of the proceedings 
of foreign, military and commercial departmients. 

All these new sources like the old and familiar ones can be easily classi- 
fied imder one or the other principle. But the grouping of all according to 
regions may yield interesting results : — 

{a) The Dutch records, for instance, tell us of the intricate relations 
between the Europeans and Malabar, Cochin and Travancore 
Rajas and princes on the one side and Haidar Ali on the other. 
The facts which they contain are not to be found in such 
detail in any other source. 

(b) The Mysore records which are in Kannada give us a description 
of Haidar probably as he himself wished to be known but 
certainly as his contemporaries at the capital ( Seringapatam ) 
and in important towns saw and heard of him. The narrative 
in Hyder Nama is detailed and comprehensive. Yet the 
mission of Schwartz is not mentioned at all in it. 
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(c) The Maratha accounts are objective, critical, and largely ixrfitical. 

(rf) The Portuguese memoir is full of aiu'Ctiotes. 

(e) Ail "English” biograpiiios are ixdilicai and military in their outlook. 
A few of the later amtHig thorn are reix-titions or echoes of the 
foregoing ; because the military oilicors wlu) wrote history of 
India in this ix'riod were corresixniding with one another and 
copying statements word by word. 

(/) Persian sources are highly subjtxtive in their character. Urdu 
books, wliich have been written lately, are compiliKi from the 
Persian sources and tradition. 

(g) The one book on Tipu Sultan in IJengali is similarly a compila- 
tion from the older Persian b(Krfcs. 

I think the time has arrived to rc-construct once again the lives of 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan on Uie basis of fivsh facts presented by tlie 
numerous new sources and studies, having regard particularly to the quarters 
from which the information has arrived. 

Incidentally it ia worthy of note that Colonel Mark Wilk’s account of 
Haidar AJi is substantially correct. When the usurper Nawab’s and his son’s 
history will be re-written, it will differ from Wilk’s only in the angle of 
vision. 

Perhaps this requires an explanatory illustration. 'Hie new angle of 
vision referred to will take for granted that Mysore State under 
Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan was a jx>wer in tire Dekiran, 
Because she was no longer a small state confined to the com- 
fortable comer at the junction of the Eastern and the Western 
Ghats or removed far from the highways of the Mughals and 
Marathas in this part of India. 

Many words are not needed to show that, owing to the discovery 
of several records and publication of original works on the sub- 
ject, the biographies will be naturally more detailed. The 
parentage of Haidar Ali, his military exploits, his administra- 
tive measures, anecdotes about his daily life and personal 
character, and his foreign policy are known in detail more 
to us than to the past historians. Equally is Tipu's internal 
policy revealed to us with a wealth of information. 

These are formidable enough, but fortunately Indian Historiography 
has helped to re-arrange, re-interpret, and emphasise the facts 
in a novel manner. Consequently questions like the following 
which remained unanswered till now appear to be capable of 
solution : 

{i) What was the ambition of Haidar Ali in his life? 

(ii) To what office did Haidar nominate his son at the moment of his 
death ? What was given to Tipu Sultan by the ministers of 
Haidar at Trichinopoly ? 

<m) What was the genius of Tipu. Sultan? 
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(iv) Why did Tipu attack Travancore? Why did the English go to 
the help of that state ? 

In conclusion, further research is possible on the subject of this note in 
the following directions : 

(i) Exploration of the Mackenzie Collections in Madras and London. 

(ii) Collection of records and documents and books in the possession 

of families and individuals within Mysore and outside ( espe- 
cially of Nawabs of the latter places ) . 

(iii) Study of Persian Records at the Cairo Record Office. 

(iv) Discovery of papers in the archives of the Nizam’s Government, 

as well as of Cochin and Travancore states. 

(v) Investigation at the archives at Goa, Paris, Batavia and Berlin 

whose E. I. Companies were conspicuous in the eighteenth 
century. 

(vi) Study of tradition, anecdotes and monuments in the parts of 

India which once belonged to Mysore. 



MUSLIM ADVENTURERS IN THE KINGDOMS OF 
TANJORE AND MADURA 

By 

C. S. SRINIVASACHARIAR, Annamalainagar 
Introductiofi. 

In the troubled times following the irruption of the Bijapur and Gol- 
conda forces into the Carnatic, about the middle of the 17th century, several 
Muslim adventurers rose into prominence in the kingdoms of Tanjore and 
Madura which contrived to survive the first attacks of the Deccani Muslims 
and of the Maratha general Shahji Bhonsle, who followed in their wake. The 
latter half of the 17th and the first half of the 18th centuries may well be 
deemed to be an epoch of comparative confusion and anarchy in South India. 
Able and ambitious soldiers of fortune seized what prizes came to their hands ; 
a chain of accidents placed the Maratha, in the place of the expectant Mus- 
lim, on the Nayak throne of Tanjore. Gingi fell first into the hands of 
Bijapur and then into the grip of Sivaji's house, and finally into the Mughal 
vortex. Madura survived longer under the indigenous rule of its Nayak line ; 
and Mysore escaped the grip of the roving soldier of fortune till Haidar 
Ali came upon the scene. Most of these adventurers are buried in oblivion ; 
and they and their deeds are blended into a barbaric past of which scarcely 
a vestige remains now. They however created armies, overturned princes 
and ruled provinces, wielding power '* not within the reach of modem endeav- 
our." A humble attempt is made here to bring out three typical men of 
this group who played a prominent part in the setting stage of South Indian 
independent Hindu rule. 

I. jRustam Khan. 

Rustam Khan was a typical adventurer of the latter half of the 17th 
century. He rose to power as a cavalry officer with considerable influence. 
He was at first the favourite of Chokkanatha Nayak of Madura (1659-1682), 
who had adopted him, brought him up with care and confided to him a 
position of power.^ The kinsmen of this person were advanced to positions 
of trust in a short space to such an extent, that the defences of the Madura 
fort itself were entirely entrusted to his Muhammadan followers ; and, in 
the sequel, Rustam confined the king himself to his palace, put a guard over 
him to prevent his leaving it and contrived to usurp all authority. 

Chokkanatha had become greatly unpopular on account of the failure of 
his war against Tanjore and of the encroachments of the Mysore power on 

1. Vide ‘The History of the Camataca Governors who mled over the Pandiya 
Maudalam,* in Tayloh, * Oriental Historical Manuscripts/ in the Tamil l^guage 
translated with annotations , ; Vol. II, Madras, 1835. 
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the northern frontier of the kingdom. He was deposed, after a time, on the 
plea of insanity and imprisoned ; and his brother, Muthulinga, was set up 
in his place. According to Nelson,’- the ministers headed by the crafty 
Govindapayya did this act. Muthulinga however, proved as bad a ruler as 
his brother. The curses of the people went forth against both the kartta 
i.e., the Nayak and the ministers. To add to their misfortunes, there was a 
deluge on account of a super-abundance of the monsoon rains, followed by 
a pestilence (1677-78). Father Andre Freire in his letter to Father Paul 
Oliva, dated Vadugarapatti, 1682, says that Rustam Khan who was in 
the Nayak’s servicfe and commanded his cavalry, took advantage of a walk, 
which Muthulinga took outside the fortress, rebelled against him, closed the 
gates of the citadel and seized the government. “ To make a show of justice, 
he took Sokkalinga out of the prison and declared him king ; but, in reality, 
he reserved to himself all authority and all the privileges of royalty. Supported 
by his cavalry, he imposed his yoke on the whole kingdom without anybody 
daring or wishing to make opposition ; the usurper, not content with seizing 
all the treasures of the palace, appropriated the wives of the two kings, two 
of whom committed suicide to avoid this dishonour. This new tyranny 
weighed heavily on the kingdom for nearly two years, and came to an end 
only through a new disaster.” 

About the end of 1680, the Mysore forces under Dalavai Kumara Raya 
invested Trichinopoly ; and Rustam Khan was inveigled into an ambuscade 
soon after the commencement of the siege when his cavalry was annihilated 
almost to a man. Thei Khan himself was forced to flee for his life within 
the city walls ; and scarcely were the gates closed bdiind him and he began 
congratulating himself on his narrow escape, when Chokkaniatha, Govinda- 
payya and a few others fell upon him and his escort of Muhammadans 
and cut them down almost to a man. The circumstances of the extirpation 
of this adventurer are not given in full in the Jesuit Letters ; nor do we 
know the names of those who were instrumental in accomplishing the deed.^ 


1. The Madura Manual, p. 201. 

2. La Mis^on du Madure III. 301, translated by R. S, Iyer. 

3. The Oriental Historical Manuscripts above referred to and the Memo- 
randum regarding the Sethupathis of Ramnad, supplied by Ponnuswami Thevan, 
which Nelson made use of in the compilation of his Manual, both leave us no 
doubt that Govindapayya, who is called the veteran intriguer and the Sethupathi 
Kijavah and 'Chinna Kattira Naiker of Kannivadi, were mainly instrumental 
in bringing about this restoration of Chokkanatha back to power. 

From another chronide (-entitled ‘ Record of the Affairs of the Camataka 
Governors'), we learn that when Chokkanatha was diut up in Trichinopoly in 
his palace, Govindappa Aiyar, who was the principal minister of state, sent a secret 
message to the Sethupathi of Ramnad, the chief feudatory of the kingdom and to 
another powerful feudal noble, by] name Chinna Kattira Nayak of KaijtjivSdi and 
told Rustam Khan that he was about to summon all the poligars in order to 
adjust their respective revenues. He then arranged a meeting at the revenue-ofl^e 
when the two feudatories came with thdr followers fully armed. There was a milee 
in the revenue-office itself in whidi Rustam Khan and his followers were all 
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Father Andre Frcirc thus makes the following reflection Uix>n this donios- 
tic revolution in Trichinopoiy : "Ever since the fatal ixilicy of Tirumala 
Nayak who invited the Moghul army to help the thrive Nayaks in revolt 
against Bisnagar, this part of India has been ina^santly chdivered to all the 
disorders of anarchy and to the ravages of the nx>st tlisastrous wars. Far 
from profiting by their reverses and rectifying their faults, seeking their safety 
in union and in the wise administration of their kingdoms, these princes 
have weakened themselves by their mutual treasons, and drainal the source 
of the wealth by a tyranny, of which nothing cun give you an idea. Already 
(the sovereign of) Bisnagar, tlic Nayak of Gingi. and that of Tanjorc are 
despoiled of their dominions. The Nayak of Madura is on the verge of 
succumbing to the same fate.” 

The Nayak of Madura, though delivered from his domestic enemy, 
was still threatened and almost literally surrounded by four armies, namely 
that of Kumara Raya, the Mysore Dalavai, who actually invested Trichi- 
nopoiy ; (2) that Kilavan fSethupathi, which came ostensibly to the help of 
the Nayak, but in reality, to make what plunder it could out of the disturbed 
situation ; (3) the army of Ekoji of Tanjorc ; and (4) anotirer army under 
Arasumalai, general of the Satara king, ^ambhaji. The two Mahratta armies 
according to the evidence available were in reality anxiruis to repulse the army 
of Mysore and to seize all the dominions of Madura for himself. Kumara 
Raya made a wise suggestion to the Nayak offering peace to him and pro- 
mising to preserve his kingdom and even going to tlie extent of offering help 
for the restoration of the ancient Nayak lines on the thrones of Tanjore 
and Gingi, both of which were then in the hands of MarathU rulers. Thus 


idlled. The traditional story of the death of Rustam Khan ia thus given in the 
following quotation : — 

“Accordingly Chinna-Kattira-Naicker, and the Sethupathi, both came to the 
interview in the manner of marching to a battle. Seeing this array, Rustam Khan 
said to Govindapaiyer, “ Why do they come in this kind of way ? ” Govinda- 
paiyer replied, “ They are come just in their customary manner.” On receiving 
this answer Rustam Khan said to Govindapaiyer, “ Well, bid them come to-morrow, 
and the thing for which they are come being all accurately settled, they may be 
sent away.” Govindapaiyer said, “ Very Good.” And looking at Chinna-Kattira- 
Naicker and the Sethupathi, he winked with his eye ; and then passed over on this 
side of them. On the instant a volley from two thousand muskets was discharged 
on Rustam-Khan and the rest of the Mahomedans, which killed the whole of them 
at once. Chinna-Kattira-Naicker immediately went to the house wherein Chokka- 
natharNaicker was confined ; and, opening it, desired Chokanatha-Naicker to come 
outside. But Chokanatha-Naicker replied, “ If you bring the head of Rustam-Khan, 
and place it before me, I will come ; but until then I will not come.” Chinna- 
Kattira-Naicker said, “ Amongst a thousand Mahomedans, how can one of them 
be distinguished from the other ? ” Chokanatha-Naiker continued, “ You may 
know him by this mark, his having an impostume on his ear : that is he.” He 
was distinguished by this sign : and his head being cut off, it was brought and 
placed before Chokanatha-Naicker, who then came forth from his prison, (page 
187, O. H. M. Vol. II). 
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Madura was the scene of confusion worsened by the treacherous conduct of 
Rustain Khan. 


II. Saiyetd Khm. 

In the Tanjoire kingdom, the years 1736-39 constituted a dark era of 
anarchy, domestic dissension and rebellions of pretenders. In this epoch a 
Muhammadan adventurer, by name Saiyad Khan, played a prominent and 
infamous part ; closely connected with this revolution was the rise of Chanda 
Sahib of the Navayat family of Nawab Sa’dat Ullah Khan of Arcot to 
great influence in the affairs of the country. 

To make the history of this troubled period clear, the following account 
is given. Tukoji Raja died about the year 1735. He had five sons:(l) 
Btava Sahib ; (2) Saiyiaji ; (3) Annia Sahib ; (4) Ni^a Sahib ; and (5) 
Pratap Singh. Of these the first two were legitimate and the last three illegi- 
timate. Nos. 3 and 4 died before their father ; and Btva Sahib who suc- 
ceeded, died about a year after. 

The reign of Ekoji II (or Bava Sahib) of Tanjore, son of Tukoji (1728- 
36) lasted only for one year at the end of which, he succumbed to a cons- 
piracy set on foot against him, probably by Saiyad, who was the killedar 
of the Tanjore fort and who played the part of king-maker in the following 
years. Bava Sahib’s widow, Sujana Biai, was now raised to the throne by 
the ministers. 

But soon a pretender under the name of Savai Shahji, generally known 
as Kiattu Raja (Forest King) came forward and, with the aid of the Muham- 
madan commander of the Tanjore Fort, succeeded in usurping the throne. 
He was soon deposed in favour of Saiyiaji, the second son of Tukoji ; and 
the latter had in his turn to give place to Pratap Singh. The pretender 
Savai Shahji was in reality the offspring of a slave woman named Rupi, 
to Sarabhoji, the second son of Ekoji, counterfeited as the son of one of 
his queens. A previous counterfeit prince had already been disposed of. 
This second counterfeit was set up by one Koyanji Ghangte"^ (Koyaji Kat- 
tigai?) who alleged! that he was the Savai Shahji and was the lawful heir 
to the throne. He was afterwards called KSttu Rfija, because when he was 
proclaimed as Raja, he came from the Udaiyarp^aiyam jungle whither he 
had been taken by Ghangte for the purpose of securing the aid of its poli- 
gar for him. This pretender later secured the aid of the English at Fort St. 
David and of the Dutch at Negapatam. This prince was deposed by Saiyaji, 
the legitimate son of Tukoji. The Tanjore District Mmual alleges that 


1. This was a relation of the ruling family. An extract from the Family 
History of the Rajahs of Tanjore (Appen(ix No. 1 in A Report of the Case of 
Karmchee Boye Sahiba versus the E. I. Company by J. B. Norton Madras, 
1858) confirms that the pretender got help from the English and the Dutch and 
persuaded the army at Tanjore and its killedar, to admit him into the fort in 
Saka, 1660. He deposed Sujana Bai, but reigned only for a few days. His name 
was Soobhaniya (p. 76). 
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there were two rulers between IBiiva Sahib’s wife and Pratap Singh, viz., 
Savai Shahji, the son of Sarabhoji, and the other Saiyaji, the son of Tukoji. 
The latter has been consistently ignored in the ixtiigrees keiit up by Pratap 
Singh who was after all an illegitimate son. And hence there was a likeli- 
hood of the identification of the two as one. 

Mill distinctly speaks, on the authority of an authentic manuscript of 
Tanjore, of the pretended son of Sarabhoji and of Sahujee (evidently Saiyaji) 
the youngest of the sons of Tukoji and attributes all the revolutions to the 
Muhammadan commandant, Sayid, whose execution was the first act of 
Pratap Singh’s reign.^ Wilson, in his note on Mill who declared that Orme 
was misinformed— as he considered both Shahji and Ihratap Singh to have 
been sons of Sarabhoji- -says that Saiyaji, as Duff calls him, was a legitimate 
son of Tukoji. Mr. Dodwell in his noU^“ says that the attempt of the Tan- 
jore Manual was to reconcile the versions of Orme and Klias Guillot, the 
Dutch Governor of Negapatam in 1739, which was strongly in favour of 
the identification of the two persons Slmhji and Saiyaji : and the Dutch 
were exceedingly well-informed on all Tanjore affairs. lie says: ‘I take 
it that the Shahji who reigned from 1737 to 1739 claimed to lx: a sem of 
Sarabhoji ; whether he was or not I cannot ]>retend to decide, nor yet whe- 
ther the person whose uncle visited Pondicherry was the actual prince who 

reigned I think it probable that the man who now was approaching 

Dupleix and who, at the dose of the year 1748, was to visit Fort St. David 
with more success, was the Shahji who had reigned over Tanjore.' The 
native tradition embodied in the Tanjore District Manual distinctly says 
that the first pretended son of Sarabhoji was got rid of by the order of the 
latter himself when he came to know of the deception. The second counter- 
feit was set up many years afterwards by one Koyanji Ghangtc (Koytji 
Klattigai of the Diarist) who was the brother of the pretender’s alleged 
mother. This is corroborated by other information also. Moreover, the 
Abbd Guyon the historian of French India, says that Pratap Singh stifled 
his rival Saiyiaji in a bath of milk; and if that should have been true, the 
pretender Savai Shahji should have been a different person and not the same 
as had been killed by Pratap Singh in 1740. 

The name given to the pretender in the Fort St. David records is 
Sahajee Maha Raja. The Marathi inscription in the Big Temple at Tan- 
jore calls him Savai Shahji and Knttu Raja. According to the Marathi 
inscription, he obtained help even in 1738 when he deposed Sujana Bai, 
from the English at Fort St. David and the Dutch at Negapatam under 
specious promises. Another writer, Mr. K. R. Subrahmanian,» is inclined 
to support the view that there was no Saiyaji at all and that the same person, 
Shahji, superseded Sujana Bai for a while at first and afterwards perma- 


1. Book IV, Chap, ii, p. 88 of Vol. iii. ^History of India) ed. 1848. 

2. Pp, 350-351 of Vol. iv of the Diary of Amnda Rttnga Pillai (Madras, 1916). 

3. The Maratha Rajas of Tanjore, (1928) : pp. 44-46. 
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nently. The Dutch Memoir of 1739, Ananda Ranga Pillai's Diary for 1748 
and the English account of the claims of Shahji in 1749 — all say that he 
was the legal heir and not Pratap Singh. But the first of these sources only 
proves that the Dutch, having supported Shahji, pretend that he was the 
legal heir. The French Dubash only wrote that he was informed of the 
claims of Shahji as the son of Sarabhoji ; and the English records of 1749 
could not prove the legitimacy of their candidate. None of these sources 
mentions Saiy^ji ; and a French record of 1749 accuses the English of hav- 
ing attempted to pull down the reigning prince Pratap Singh and place a 
phantom in his stead. So the writer concludes that there was only one per- 
son, Shahji, the Kjattu Raja ; and theite is no reason to suppose that Tukoji 
had a legitimate son, Saiyaji, who ruled for a year before Pratap’s accession. 
This epoch was marked by the dominance of Saiyad Khan, the killedar of 
Tanjore fort and by the emergence of the Navayat captain, Chanda Sahib. 

The accession of Sujana Bai, the queen of Ekoji, is a well established 
fact. She ruled for about two years from Saka 1658 to Saka 1660, Pingala 
to KMayukthi, when the pretender Kattu, Raja was admitted into the fort 
as the ruler. During her reign, Saiyid Khan was the most powerful person 
in the kingdom and did as he pleased with the disposal of the entire forces. 
When the K&ttu Raja,"^ the pretended son of Sarfoji, was placed upon the 
throne Saiyad Khan imprisoned Sujana Bai and impaled her favourite 
minister Siddoji and his two brothers before the gate of the fort. The 
historian Mill, ascribes all the revolutions between the death of B&va Sahib 
and the accession of Pratap Singh as well as the latter event to the machi- 
nations of the Muhammadan captain. Tht deposition of Saiyaji who was 
placed on the throne after Sujana Bai, the pretender, Kattu Raja, having 
been expelled in a few' days is ascribed by Mill to Saiyad Khan. But Orme 
says that this act and Pratap Singh's enthronement were due to the general 
concurrence of the people of the kingdom. Pratap Singh’s first act was to 
put to death the Musalman commander, who was universally detested for 
his rapacity and cruelty. 

III. Chanda Sahib and the Fall of the Nuyiak UnS of Madura. 

Nawab ,Sa‘adatullah Khan was of the tribe of Navayat, who had origi- 
nally settled from Arabia in the Deccan and rose to distinction in the time 
of the Bahmani branch Sultanates, i^a'adatullah Khan was first Diwan to 
Nawab Daud Khan and he was for twenty years naib to the Nazim of 
Arcot and for five years the NSzim himself. He invited his kinsmen from 
the Konkan and bestowed on them numerous jagirs and forts. Sa’adatullah 
tlius made his younger brother Ghulam Ali, the Jaghirdar of Vellore. Ghu- 

1. The Kattu Raja, when he was driven out, approached the French foir help, 
promising the session of Karikal. He is called variously Shahuji, Shahji, Savai 
Shahji and Kattu Raja. He is said to have returned in 1738 and ruled for about 
a year. About that time he prevented the French from landing at Karikal and 
it was this act of his that brought Chanda Sahib into the scene. He gave away 
Karikal to the French in order to avoid deposition by Chanda Sahib. 
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lam Ali had two sons, Baqir Ali, wlio resigned tlie Nizsiniat of .\rcot to 
which he was raised after the death of his uncki Sa'adatullah, but soon after- 
wards gave up his throne to his younger Iirotbcr Dost Ali. Dost Ali had 
one son, Safdar Ali Khan, who subseriuently sueceedwl to the Nawabship 
and five sons-in-law, all of them bi-ing his own Navayat kinsmen. The 
third of his sons-in-law was Husayn Dost Khan, who was the ditvmt of the 
Nizamat and a man of great energy and contrived not merely to get ixisses- 
sion of Trichinopoly and to end the rule of Niiyaks but also to interfere 
forcefully in the affairs of Tanjore with a view to its subsequent subversion. 

Madura was at that time ruled by Queen Minaksbi. the surviving widow 
of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732). She was a high-spirited and ambi- 
tious, but short-sighted, mler. She was oppostd secretly by Bangaru Tiru- 
mala, whose son Vijayakum.ara was adi^ited as her son by the queen. Ac- 
cording to the Telugu chronicle, "History of the. Carnatic I^nls,” Vijaya- 
kumBra, the boy-prince was installed as the Kartta, and MTnakshi was to be 
his guardian and regent. According to another version. Clangaru Tirumala, 
refused to give his son to the queen for adoption, aasunud the state of ruler 
himself and set up his state from a new palaa-. Still another chronicle says 
that the majority of the people were on the side of Bangaru Tirumala then 
in the actual administration of the kingdom. Thus the kingdom was dis- 
tracted by violent party quarrels ; the palace and the treasure at Trichinopoly, 
the then capital, were in the hands of Mnfikshi ; while the court and the 
administration were in the hands of Banfjaru. The queen was egged on in 
her opposition to Ban^ru by her brothers, Venkata Niiyak and PerumSl 
Nayak, while the crafty Venkataraghwcliarya the Dalavai, supported 
Ban^ru, 

In 1734, Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic sent his son Safdar Ali 
along with his son-in-law Chanda Sahib on a military campaign to the south. 
Dost Ali had been planning even earlier to interfere in the affairs of the 
Nayak kingdom ; but some delay occurred owing to the troubles caused by 
the measures antecedent to Dost Ali's permanent occupation of the Nizamat. 
The “ History of the Karnataka Governors" attributes the exi-xidition of 1734 
to the positive connivance of Rani Minakshi who is said to have actually 
written to ChandB. Sahib for assistance, whereupon Bangaru Tirumala wrote 
to Safdar Ali, who was jealous of his brother-in-law. 

The Telugu Chronicle however is comparatively obscure on this point. 
It says that Safdar Ali having advanced to Trichinopoly and settled the 
dispute left the place after instructing ChandB Sahib to bring thirty lakhs 
of rupees. The latter persuaded or frightened MinBkshi into giving him a 
orore of lupees whereupon he swore on the holy Quran that he would not use 
any sort of treachery towards her and would not endeavour to depose her. 
According to the testimony of Orme the army of Safdar Ali and Chandia 
Sahib moved by way of Madras and Pondicherry ; and it was during their 
passage to Madura that ChandB Sahib laid the first foundations of his con- 
nection with the French Government of Pondicherry. 
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The course of events and the intrigues that led to Chanda Sahib’s cap- 
ture of Trichinopoly and the death of Rani MinJakshi are obscure. The 
Telugu Chronicle would say that Chanda Sahib as soon as he received the 
money, entered the fort while the Rani having sent her adopted son and 
Bang&ru Tirumala for safety to Madura, candy awaited the course of events 
in Trichinopoly. Chandia Sahib now persuaded the queen to believe that 
he would make her the undisputed ruler of the kingdom and left for Arcot. 
Meanwhile, Rani Minjakshi divided the kingdom into two parts, retaining 
for herself both the banks of the Cauveri as far as Karur and Dh^puram ; 
while Madura, Tinnevelly, Dindigul and the other southern districts and the 
palayams attached to thfem like Riamnad, Sivaganga etc. were to be under 
the control of Ban^m Tirumala,^ Chandia Sahib came again to Trichino- 
poly in 1736 and placed his own soldiers over the palace and began to manage 
the affairs of the Trichinopoly country. He then proceeded against Bang§.ru 
Tirumala, took possession of the Dindigul province and fought a bloody battle 
at Ammaiyapl^aiyam with Banglam’s forces. Ban^m taking the young 
prince with him retired to Sivaganga while the invader secured Madura 
and the adjoining country. “ Mn^kshi-Ammal, at Trichinopoly, having re- 
ceived intelligence of all these things, observed, * ChandE. Sahib, after having 
sworn that he would not act treacherously, and receiving from me a crore of 
mpees, nevertheless has, traitor-like, ccffiquered the kingdom for himself. 
The next thing which he will do is to kill me. Better to die by my own 
hand than by his.’ In consequence of this conclusion she swallowed poison, 
and obtained divine bliss.” 

The version of the Tamil Chronicle is much more clear and possibly 
more reliable as to the course of the intervention of the Muhammadans. 
It says that when Safdar Ali came down to Trichinopoly in 1734 he was 
merely anxious to settle the dispute between Banghni and the queen and he 
was bribed to give the award in favour of Ban^ru and returned after entrust- 
ing the execution of the award to Chanda Sahib. Chanda Sahib’s plan was 
first to overthrow Bangaru Tirumala in the name of Minakshi so that there 
^buld be no rival to the queen whom he could easily set aside subsequently ; 
next to depose Minakshi and to proclaim himself as the ruler, of Trichino- 
poly in the name of the Nawab and finally perhaps to make himself com- 
pletely independent even of Arcot. Thus Min&kshi should be used for the 
destruction of Bangani Tirumala ; then the Nawab’s authority should be 
utilised for the destruction of Minakshi ; and finally, his own independence 
should be built up on the basis of his own prowess. Therefore he returned 
to Arcot in 1735 in order to get reinforcements and to explain his plans to 
the Nawab. He seems to have acquiesced for the time being, in the plans 


1. In this way, the Chronicle says, both persons ruled the kingdom for five 
years from Virodhikrit i.e. from 1731. This however makes the arrangement opera- 
tive from the beginning of Rani Minakshi’s rule and would not admit of her having 
quarrelled with Bangaru, which is attested by other sources. 
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of the partition of the Nfiyak kingdom effected by the Rani Mlnakshi as a 
measure of safety. The partition should show that Mlnakshi was clever 
enough to perceive that the boy-prince should proi^orly be entrusted to the 
care of Ban^ru Tirumala who would be the final defender of the kingdom. 
Chandia Sahib thought it diplomatic to acquiesce in this arrangement of the 
Rani. 

It is maintained by Wilson that Chanda Sahib acted during all this 
time with the connivance of Mlnakshi and not against her and that Bangaru’s 
going away to Madura was tlie result of his desire to cscaix; from the clutches 
of Chanda Sahib and the Rani who was acting in collusion with him. After 
the battle of Ammaiyapialaiyam where the Musalmans inflicted a decisive 
defeat on his troops, Bangam fled from Madura and lived in the interior 
of the Ramnad country under the protection of the Setuixiti and the Siva- 
ganga chief. Chandia Sahib no longer felt it ncc<‘ssary to siiow any regard 
for Minakshi. He placed the Trichinopoly Fort under his own guard, re- 
moved the queen's followers from it, scxuired the treasury and seized the 
administration. Then came the tragic end of Minakshi. 

The Ttizuk-i-W^ll&jahi, an 18th century historical Persian work, written 
under the patronage of the Nawabs of the Anwar’u-din family, tlius streaks 
of the treachery of Chanda Sahib. “ Husayn Dost Khan, the third son-in- 
law (of the Nawab) went there in the guise of i>cace. Swearing on the 
word of Allah, the King, the Great Knower, he span the thread of relation- 
ship of a brother to her, made it into a noose of punislimcnt and deceived 
her. He cut the throat of the times, broke his plighted word, and tinged 
his scimitar with blood. Finally in the sarai, known as l>ilwai mmidap, ad- 
joining tire fort of Trichinopoly, he broke (his covenant with her) yielding 
to his prolific vicious nature, took possession of the fort, and set the mischief 
afoot. The Rani became aware of the deceit, Ixung too weak to take revenge, 
the power went from her hands. Thus wounded in heart and helpless, she 
burnt herself according to the custom of the Hindus. But a spark that would 
in time burst into flame and bum out life and punish this cheat was being 
kindled in secret in the cotton-like confidence of this faithless liar ; because 
the Rani at the time of her jumping into the fire kept thfe holy book (Quran) 
in her bosom with faith. The cheat, in his ignorance of the right path, went 
against the practices of Islam, chose the objects of this transitory world, and 
took a false oath in the holy book simply to create more confidence in his 
assertions, while strengthening the friendship, establishing brotherly relation- 
ship, and making covenant of union and amity. The holy Quran, the praise- 
worthy book, was so miraculous in its power that the fire while it burnt 
her whole body did not reach the bosom. It produced its effect thus : The 
Khan during the days of our Hadrat-i-A'la, got his capital punishment at 
the hands of a Hindu in the same sard, and in a similar deceitful manner. In 
spite of all these undesirable actions, his death is callted a martyrdom be- 
cause of the favour of Islam, of his love for the family of the Prophet of 
all creation, (May God bless him !) his generous and noble habits, and his 
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murder by a Hindu. The knowledge of these things is only in Allah 

Chanda Sahib’s tragic end has been regarded as a deserved nemesis for 
his treacherous behaviour to Rani Monakshi by all historians — ^The Pondi- 
cherry Diarist, the contemporary Ananda Ranga Pillai, gives us the day- 
to-day information of the events that hastened his end. 

Bad news from Srirangam reached the Diarist’s ears on the 8th June 
in the shape of Cihandia Sahib having written to the Governor M. Law had 
gone over to Muhammad All Khan and thfe English and ruined everything. 
D’Auteuil who had advanced to VaHkandapuram. was attacked by Birki 
Venkat Rao with the Maratha troops, the Mysore faujdar and some English 
who wtre encamped at Samayavaram and forced to retreat to Ranjangudi, 
being unable to reach Srirangam ; but Mutabir Khan, the faujdar of that 
place, would not admit them and, on the other hand, helped the enemy to 
get in their rear and attack them. D’Auteuil surrendered without striking 
a blow. On June 15th, Ranga Pillai heard that Chanda Sahib had tried to 
escape, as a faquir, from custody, but had been seized ; and when the news 
reached Fort St. David a salute was fired and sugar was distributed to the 
people. The next day he learnt that Chanda Sahih, Shaikh Hasan, Law and 
others were surrounded in the Srirangam temple and could get no provisions ; 
and, in despair, ChandH Sahib offered to pay a certain sum of money to 
Manoji Appa of Tanjore and Murari Rao, on condition that he was to be 
escorted by Murari Rao. But Muhanamad All’s people found him out, and 
declared that they would take him to the fort of Trichinpoly ; but the people 
of Murari Rao and the Tanjore folk protested that they had given a cowle 
or safe conduct to Chanda Sahib and carried him off in haste. Later, 
he was detained at the Dalavai Mantapam and not taken to Tanjore, but 
sent on to Manoji Appa’s camp, his head was cut off ; and the head and 
the body were carried on a camel to Muhammad All at Trichinopoly. 
Dupleix found fault with Law for giving up Chanda Sahib to Manoji Appa 
without insisting on getting a Maratha noble as hostage and being merely 
satisfied with asking the Tanjore general to take an oath, which he did by 
proxy and broke so soon afterwards. 

Wilks wrotte that Law was “ justified by the fairest considerations of the 
natural interests committed to his charge in recommending Chanda Sahib to 
incur any risk, rather than surrender to the Engli^ ; and he unhappily 
trusted to the desperate faith of a Mahratta.” According to Ornie, Chandia 
Sahib knew that the Tanjore general, Manackjee, was at open variance with 
his prime minister and might be inclined to safeguard him, folldwing only 
his personal interests, and he followed the overture with so much interest and 
seeming compliance, that both Law and ChandS Sahib thought that they had 
gained him over to their interest. When Law demanded a hostage, the Tan- 
jorean answered that a hostage would be no real check on intended treachery. 


1. Part I. Translated into English by S. M. H. Nainar (Madras, 1934) 
pp-70-n. 
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and that, by giving one*, tiK^ secret WDuld bo divulged and the escaix; rendered 
impracticable, and he promised under ;ui {>ath taken on his sabre iind ix)niard, 
that he would send away Chanda Sahib with an osCi>rt of horse tt) Karikal. 
As soon as the victim entered his quarters. Manojtv had him imprisoned in 
a tent and put in irons. The next morning (1st tif June 0 . there was a 
conference in Major Lji.wrence's tent between the Major, Muliammad Ali, 
Manoji and the Mysore general, when the pr(>ix>sal that the English should 
have the custody of the prisoner, was violently opiH>s4*d by the other three 
parties. To Manoji the Mysorean promisc'd nvniey, the Nawab threatened 
resentment and Murari Rao held out the fear of an attack : and he saw 
no method of saving the situation except by i>utting an end to the life of his 
prisoner. On the morning when Law surraidered at Srirangam, ho had a 
conference with Lawrence, convinced him that the English were resolved not 
to interfere any farther in the dispute. The executioner was a Pathan, one 
of the Tanjoife general’s retinue.'^ 


1. Orme ; History 0 / Hitrdustan, Vol. I. Pp. 236-42. 4th ed. 

Wilks says that his death was looked upon in this light by all Mussalman 
writers ; but he had a manuscript which stated that Chandil Ssilub was murdered 
“ at the instigation of Muhammad AH.” He however believes that the Maratha 
general, Manoji, would not have thus disposed of his priaocier and incurred the 
disgrace of open perifidy, had it not been for his fear getting involviMl in. further 
disputes. He thinks that, in the mock conference held before Majivr I^iwrence, the 
native chiefs were secretly agreed and that the Major was to be deterred from 
interfering by showing that he would thereby inatr the resentment of all the con- 
federates. (Vol. I, p. 177 History of Mysore) 2nd cd, 

Malleson is of the opinion that " it is clear from Orme’s version that Law- 
rence had it in his power to have saved Chanda Sahib, and did connive at the 
death of the unfortunate man.” {History of the French in India : p, 328 note). 

H. H. Wilson only justifies the conduct of Lawrence by maintaining that the 
English were at that time not so well assured of their power as to pretend to dictate 
to the native princes. (Note on P. 87 of Mill’s History of British India. Vol. Ill, 
a858). 

Venkasami Rao says that Mankoji, the famous general of Raja Pratap Singh, 
who undertook a successful expedition against the Maravaa, shortly afterwards 
made himself ” infamous by faithlessly and inhumanly disposing of Cihanda Sahib 
at Trichinopoly.” Pratap Singh’s chief minister, Sakhoji, was a great enemy of 
Mankoji. {Th 0 Tcmjore Manual; pp. 733 and 789). 

The Madras Council Consultation of Monday, the iSIJi June, 1752, merely 
records a letter from Major Lawrence "advising that the allies not agreeing who 
should have Chanda, to prevent disputes, his head was cut off and carried into 
Trichinopoly ; that Shark Hussan is a prisoner in Syringham to whom he had 
promised protection.” 

Prof. Dodwell points out (in note 3, p. 66 of his Dupleix and Clive) that, 
according to Saunders’ letter to Dupleix of Aug. 22, 1752, Lawrence seems to deny 
that any conference was held ; he adds that he does not attach much value to this 
as he expressly says the opposite in his narrative. 



THE MfNAS IN TRADITION AND HISTORY 


By 

R. N. SALETORE, Bombay. 

The Minas have been celebrated in tiie tradition and history of our country 
from the earliest times down to the collapse of the MarBtha power in a.d. 
1818. The meaning of the word Mina, by which they were known even in the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, deserves first to be ascertained. The 
word Mina means fish in Tamil {rmn) as well .as in Kanarese {mmu) while 
in Sanskrit it is understood to mean the same although it is generally repre- 
sented by the word Matsya. It is therefore evident that the word Matsya is 
the Sanskritized form of the Dravidian expression Min or Mmu, meaning fish 
and probably represents the totem of a people who must have adopted the 
emblem of the fish as a symbol of their tribe.^ The existence of the Minas 
as a militant tribe has been traced to the times of the Mohenjo E&o.® But 
it is dear from the evidence in the Bs Veda that the term Matsyas represented 
definitely a people, whose home was in the south or south-west of Indraprastha 
and to the south of gurasena or Mathuria.^ Owing to this reference Dr. Mac- 
DONELL said : “ There are possibly in the Rigveda some survivals of totemism, 
or the belief in the descent of the human race or of individual tribes or fami- 
lies from animals or plants.”^ This remark has met with severe criticism. 
Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, for instance in this cormection observes that " mere 
:animal names prove little as to totemism, which is not demonstrated' for any 
Aryan stock. He has been supported by Dr. B. C. Law who adds ; ‘‘Nor 
is there anything in the account of the Matsyas to show that the fish was an 
object of worship among them, nor was ever regarded with any special vene- 
ration. The fish incarnation of Vispu has nothing to do specifically with the 
Matsya people. There is, therefore, no valid reason for thinking that such 
Indo-Aryan names as Matsya (fish), Aja (goat), Vatsa (calf) have anything 
to do with totemism.”® These conclusions arise from the assumptions that 
first, the Matsyas were either ah Aryan or an Indo-Aryan tribe, secondly that 
the fish, either as an emblem or an incarnation of VL§aju, was not honoured 
among them, and lastly that the name Matsya must have been adopted by 
them to preserve their belief of their descent from the fish. But there is no 
definite proof to establi^ that the Matsyas were of Aryan descent and little 

1. It may be noted that Mina is also a word in Sanskrit meaning Matsya. Of 
its et 3 Tiiology we are rmcertain. In general the word Matsya is used for fish. R. N. S. 

2. Cf. Heras, Minad, Indian Culture, III, pp. 708-15. 

3. Rg Veda, VII, 18, 6. 

4. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 153. 

5. Keith, Aitareya Ara^yaka (Anecdota Oxoniensa), p. 200, f. n. 

6. Law, Amient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, p. 65. For a discussion on the 
Matsyas see pp. 65-79. 
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indeed is known of their axiial life, either in early or in later times, to support 
the other conclusions. 

The Antiquity of the Malsyas. 

The Matsyas, who were no other than the Minas themselves, can be traced 
to remote antiquity. They are mentioned, for example, in the Bg Veda, where 
an account is given of their spoliation. It is recorded how “ Turvasa, who was 
taking precedence (at solemn, rites) was desirous of iKrforraing a sacrifice; 
for wealth the Matsyas were attacked (by him) lliat they were really a 
people is borne out by Sayaija® as well as other te.xts. The Kou^taki Upani^ 
refers to the Uiinaras, Vatsas. the Matsyas, Kuru-railcfilas, KTiSi-Videhas.’ The 
Gopatha Brdhmat.ia mentions the Matsyas along with the Salvas, the Kum- 
PMcalas, Anga-Magadhas, Kasi-Kosalas, and Vatsa Xlsinaras.* The Sata- 
patha Brahmam depicts their wealth. It relates how one of their kings Dhva- 
san Dvaitavana, “where there is the lake Dvaitavana” jicrformed a horse 
sacrifice. “ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in battle, bind for 
Indra Vjtrahan, whence the lake Dvaitavana took its name.”" Manu points 
to them as a fighting class* while in the Mahdbhiirata they are said to be the 
allies of the iSalvas.’’ 

The Matsyas were well-known in Buddhist literature as Macchas. Of 
the sixteen traditional Mahajanapadas extant during the times of Buddha, 
the Ahgutterra Nikdya mentions Maccha as one of them.* They are again 
referred to in connection with the 4tay of the Buddha at Nadika in the Jana- 
vasabha SuttantaP They witnessed, according to the Vidhura Patjtdita Jatoka, 
the dice-play of the Kuru king with the Yakkha Pui.tnaka.'** From these refer- 
ences it is clear that in Buddhist thought they were well known as a people, 
occupying a specified territory and having a certain measure of civilization. 

The Origin of the Malsyas. 

These Matsyas according to the epics had a rather strange orig in in 
the MahdbhSrata'’-'- a king named Matsya is said to have been born from the 
womb of a fish along with Matsyagandhi SatyavaS. Girika, the wife of Vasu 
whose seed, when carried by a hawk, fell into the waters of Yamuna. (Jamna) 
in which Adrika, once an Apsaras, swallowed it and gave birth to these twins, 

1. Bl Veda, VII, 18 : 6. 

2. Macdonau) and Keith, Vedic Index, II, p. 121. 

3. Krnsitam Upanisad, IV, I, Trans. Max Muller, Sac. Books of the East, I, 
p. 300, 

4. Gepatha Brdhmana, 2, 9, p. 30. BibUotheca Indica. 

5. Satttpatha Brdhnutna, XIII, 5, 4, 9, SBE, XLIV, p. 398. 

.6. Mahabhdrata (Roy’s Edn.), Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virata Parva (Raghu- 
VIRA) , 29. 2. 130. 

7. Manaisamhita, VII, 193, SBE, XXV, p. 247. 

8. Anguttara Nikdya, I, p. 213, Ibid. IV, pp. 252, 256, 260. 

9. Digha Nikdya, II, p. 200. 

10. Cowell, The Jatahas, VI, pp. 137, 280. 

11. Mahabkmata, Adi Parva, Sec. 63, pp, 174-5 (Roy’s edn.') ; Adi Parva 
(SUKTHANKAR), 57, 33-55, 248-50. 
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one of whom was the tnithful monarch Matsya. The Vdyu Puraria also 
refers to this king Matsya, bom of Uparicara Vasu and a fish.^ This expla- 
nation of the origin of the Matsyas was not intended to point to the origin 
of the Matsyas as a people : “ The birth of Matsya here” says Dr. B. C. Law 
“ is here entirely a personal myth and has no connection with the people 
called Matsyas Such an explanation, it may be said, of course was not at all 
meant to reveal the origin of the Matsyas but it was evidently implied to give 
a touch of sanctity to the lineage of the king called Matsya. In fact an exactly 
similar practice was adopted in the case of the birth of Satyamartajjda, the 
founder of the Matsyas of It is consequently possible that once the 

Matsyas believed that the founder of the Matsyas, or at least one( of their 
most prominent kings like Matsya himself, was bom of a fish, apart from its 
religious significance, it must have been evidently u,sed by them either as a 
totem or at least as a symbol. This presumption, of course is only a possibility 
for it cannot be proved, but that even a modem dynasty like the Jethavas of 
Saurastra employed the fish as a dynastic symbol can be seen from their 
shrines at Bhumlika, in western Kathiawad.* 

The Characteristics of the Matsyas, 

It is no wonder that the Matsyas, being wealthy, only desired to protect 
their wealth and consequently became celebrated as a race of fighters. In the 
Muhdbkdrata king Su^arma of the Trigarttas tells Duryodhana that they were 
defeated more than once by the Matsyas and the iSalvas, who were their allies.^ 
Manu advocates that they should be plaOed in the front line of battle when 
he says : “(Men Ibom in Kurufc§etra, Matsyas, R^cala and those bom iri 
Surasena, let them fight in the van of the battle, as well as (others who are) 
tall and light.”^ No wonder such was the advice suggested by Manu for we 
find -its fullest justificatte in their exploits which are revealed in the Mahd- 
bhdrata as a race of warriors. 

The Wedth of the Mdsyas. 

The Matsyas probably developed the fighting instinct out of sheer neces- 
sity which arose from their desire to protect their only* wealth — cattle. The 
MahdWmata, for instance, throws some light on the nature of such wealth 
which was owned by one of their kings named Viriata in his kingdom known as 
Matsya. It is rdated how Sahadeva, clad in a cowherd's dress, speaking the 
dialect of cowherds, came to the cow-pen of Virata’s city. Beholding him the 
king was stmck with his personality and on discovering his identity, observed : 
“ I have a hundred thousand kine divided into distinct herds. All those to- 
gether with their keepers I place in thy charge. Henceforth my beasts will 

1. Vdyu Purdj^ta, Ch. 99. 

2. B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes, p, 67, 

3. E. 1. V. p. 106. /. A. H. R. S. V, K 11, No. 4, p. 249. 

4. I. A., VII, p. 151. The KSdambaa of Kalinga, the Bandays of Madura and 
the P^dyas of Ucchangi had also the matsya Idhcchana or Fish Crest. R.N.S. 

5. Mahdbhdrata, Virata Parva, Sec. 30; Virata Pasrva (RaghuvIra} 29 2 130 

6. Mmusamhirn, VII, 193, SEE, XXV, p. 247. 
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be thy keep.”^ From this assurance of king Vir^ia it may be concluded that 
the Matsyas were essentially a pastoral people, whose greatest asset lay in 
cattle, which they organised into herds, over which they appointed keepers, 
who, as will be seen presently, always kept the king informed of any mishap 
to these animals. 

The Trigartta-Matsya Battle. 

Owing to their possession of such enviable wealth in the shape of cattle, 
the Matsyas were always an object of attack. In the age of Veda they 
are ranged with the other foes of the great Sudas.^ In the Mahdbhdrata period 
their greatest foes appear to have (been the Trigarttas with whom they once 
fought a deadly battle. The real cause of the Trigartta invasion appears to 
have been the constant depredations of the Matsyas in the kingdom of the 
former but owing to thel existence of their great commander Kicaka, the in- 
cursions were never attempted. On the death of this Matsya Suta, the Trigartta 
king Susarman, saw the best opportunity of wreaking his revenge by allying 
himself with the Kauravas. So he thus addressed Duryodhana : My king- 
dom hath, many a time, been forcibly invaded toy the king of the Matsyas. 
The mighty Klcaka was that king’s generalissimo. Crooked and wrathful and 
of wicked soul, that wretch, however, hath been slain by the Gandharvas. 
KScaka dead, king Vir&ta, shorn of pride and his refuge gone, will, I imagine, 
lose all courage. I think we ought now to invade that kingdom, if that please 
thee, O sinless one, as also that illustrious Kanja and all the Kauravas ! The 
accident that hath happened is, I imagine, a favourable one for us. Let us, 
therefore, repair to Virfi-ta's kingdom abounding in com. Wc will appropriate 
his gems and other wealth of diverse kinds, and let us go to share with each 
other his villages and kingdom. Or invading his city by force, let us carry off 
by thousands his excellent kine of various species. Uniting, O king, the forces 
of the Kauravas and the Trigarttas, let us lift his cattle in droves.”® On 
Karaa’s supporting his proposal, king Duryodhana speedily commanded his 
brother DuliSasana that Su^arma should proceed first to the city of Virata with 
his forces and coming on the cowherds, seize that wealth of his cattle. Then 
the Kauravas too in two divisions would capture the thousands of those ex- 
cellent kine.'* 

Accordingly Sui^arma seized the “ cattle by thousands”, on hearing which 
Viiiata, his brothers Sataiuka and Mahadiria^va, and his eldest son, the heroic 
Sahkha, putting on strong coats of armour and corslets, yoked unto their cars 
with white steeds and mshed to meet the Trigarttas. In the terrible battle which 
followed king Susanna “ having by energy, oppressed and defeated the whole 
army of the Matsyas, impetuously rushed towards VirSta himself, endowed 

1. 'Mahdbharata, Virata. Parva, Sec. X, p. 24; Vhdta Parva (Raghuvira), 
a 1-14. 48-49. 

2. Bgveda, VII, 18. 6. 

3. M-ahabhar^ta, Virata Parva, Sec. XXX, p. 74; Virata Parva (RaghuvIra), 
29. 1-13. 130-1. 

4. Ibid., p. 75; Ibid. (RaghuvIra), 29. 14-26. 131-133. 
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with great energy. And the two brothers, having severally slain two 

steeds and his charioteer, as also those soldiers that protected his rear, took him 
captive alive, when deprived of his car. And afflicting him sorely. . . .Susarma 
placed Virlata on his own car and speedily rushed out of the field. And when 
the powerful Viiiata, deprived of his car was taken captive, the Matsyas, 
harassed sorely by the Trigarttas, began to fly in fear in all directions.’* Then 
at Yudhi§thira’s instance Bhima rode forth and seizing Susanna by the hair 
and lifting him in wrath, dashed him to the ground. At this his army 
“stricken with panic broke and fled in all directions,” and the writhing 
Susarma was set free in great contempt.^ 

Soon after Duryodhana with his counsellors, in his turn fell on the king- 
dom of Viiiata, speedily drove away his cowherds and captured his cattle. 
Viilata’s son Uttara with Arjuna as charioteer, sped forth to meet these inva- 
ders, but on seeing them and their mighty host arranged in battle order, his 
heart sank. Complaining, that his father had gone away to fight the Trigart- 
tas, leaving no troops for his assistance, he su^ested to his charioteer a re- 
treat, but Arjuna would not hear of it. In the mighty battle whlth followed, 
the Kurus were routed, the kine were recovered and the Matsyas returned in 
triumph to Vii&tapura.® Virata finally overcame the Trigarttas, regained his 
kingdom and along with the sons of Piaain^u came back to his capital where 
his daughter Krisi^a was wedded' to the saviour of his realm, Arjuna.^ 

This account of the Matsya-Trigartta battle shows that the Matsyas in 
the epic age had a monardiical constitution, some measure of civilisation and 
were evidently a pastoral people. 

The Home of the ^Matsym. 

Where then did these Matsyas dwell from the earliest times? In the 
j^g Ved^a their home is laid to the south or south-west of Indraprastha and 
to the south of iSurasena,^ As noticed earlier the Kau^itaihh Upani?ad places 
them between the Vatsas and the Kum-FSncallas but Manu, however, is more 
explicit and relates that on “the plain of the Kurus, the (country of the) 
Matsyas, Pancfilas and Surasenakas, these (form) indeed the country of the 
Brahmargis.”® Such being the case in the Padma Purdnafi and the Vism- 
dharmottara Mahdpurma, this land of the Matsyas is called one of the jana- 
padas of Bharatavarisa. 

The Satapatha Brdhmai^ay however, points to the exact place where the 
Matsyas had their habitation since early times : This text relates how the 
Matsya king Dvaitavana performed a horse-sacrifice near the lake Dvaitavana, 
where he bound for Indra Vrtrahan fourteen horses, after a victorious battle. 


1. Mahdbhdrrata, Sec. XXXIII, pp. 80-84; Ibid., (Raghuvira), 3(B2. 134-149. 

2. Mahdbhdrata, Viiata Parva, Sec. XXXVIII, pp. 93-97, Ibid, LXV, pp. 166- 
67 ; Vkdta Parva (Raghuvira), 33 ff. 

.3. Ibid. 4. Pi Veda, VII, 18, 6. 

5. Marmsamhita, II, w 19-20. SBE, XXV, pp. 32-33. 

6. Padma Purat^a, Ch. 3. 
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whence the lake became known as Dvaitavana' evidently after the king him- 
self. Mahairharata reveals that the Dvaitavana lake existed in the Dvaita- 
vana forest, near the river Sarasvati. Arjuna suggested to his brother 
Yudhi?thira that there were some delightful and secluded sixits for residence 
during their exile : “Surrounding the kingdom of the Kurus, are many 
countries, beautiful, and abounding in corn, such as FShdila, Cedi, Matsya, 
Surasena, Pafaccara, DaiSnja, Navarastamalla, Saiva, Yugandhara, Suiestra, 
Avanti and the spacious Kuntira§tra".= The exact location of this territory 
becomes now more precise when Yudhisfhira stated that their priests, chario- 
teers, and coO'ks should all say, when any inquiries were made about them : 
“ We do not know where the PEijjdavas have gone leaving us at the lake of 
Dvaitavana.”® Subsequently "girding on their swords, etc. they proceeded 
“in the direction of the river Kialindi. .to the southern bank of that river.’’^ 
Then tliey “ passed through Yakrollama and Surasena, leaving behind, on their 
right, the country of the Paficalas and on their left that of the Dadamjas." 
Then they “ entered Matsya’s dominions leaving the forest, giving themselves 
out as hunters” and Yudhisthira observed “just on emerging from this forest, 
we arrive at the city.”? From this information it is clear that the Matsya 
country was situated between the country of the PSiicalas on the left and the 
PadSnja dominion on the right and that it embraced all the expanse beyond 
the Daitavana forest. The Macchfis are generally mentioned with Surasenas* 
in Buddhist literature. 

Rapson has already pointed out that the Brahmar?i-deSa of Manu, 
according to whom the Matsya country formed a portion, included the 
eastern half of the modem Patiala State and the Delhi division of the Punjab, 
the Alwar State and the adjacent territory in Rajaputana, the region lying 
between the Ganges and the Jamna and the Muttra District in the United 
Provinces.'' According to Cunningham “ In ancient times the whole of the 
country lying between the Aravali hills of Alwar and the river Jumna was 
divided between the Matsya on the west and iSurasena on the east, with 
Da^anja on the south and south-eastern border. Matsya then included the 
whole of the present Alwar territory, with portions of Jaipur and Bharatpur. 
Bairat and MSchiri were both in Matsya-deda ; while Kaman, Mathura and 
Bayana were all in Surasena. To the east were the PBiicaias, who held 
Rohilkhand and Antarbeda, or the Gangetic Doab.”® The DaSanpa had its 
capital called Vidisla, identified by Cunningham with modem BhilsS or rather 
Besnagar, the hoary capital so near Bhilsa, situated on the VetravaG, the 

f. Vi^nudharmottara Makdpur&ja, Ch. 9. 

2. Mahdbhdrata, Vii5ta Parva, I, p. 2; FfrofaParvoi (Raghuvira), 1. 7-10.5. 

3. Ibid, Sec. II, p. 7 ; Ibid (Raghuviea) 4, 5. 17-18. 

4. Ibid, Sec. V, p. 11 ; Ibid (RaghuvIra), 5, 1-2. 26. 

5. Ibid, p. 12; ibid (RaghuvIra), 5. 4-6. 27. 

6. Digka NikSya II, 200. 

7. Rapson, Ancient India, pp. 50-51. 

8. Cunningham, At. Swr. of India Rep. XK, p. 2; ASI WC 1909-10, p. 44-5 ; 
Bhandakkar, The Carmichaet Lectures, 1918, p. 53. 
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river now called Betwia, which rises dose to Bhopal and flows into the Juinna, 
east of Ujjain.^ 

This region, once known as the home of the Matsyas, has precisely been 
the home of the Minas, who occupy even at present Mewlat, in Rajputana, 
now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and the British district of 
Gurgaon.^ Their pastoral habits, their martial nature and the identity of 
their names, leave little room for doubting that the Minas or the .Mewattis or 
Mawassis known to history were no other than the Matsyas of the Sanskrit 
texts and the Macchas of Pali literature. 

The M\(Xtsyas in History— The Hindu Period. 

But strangely enough this Sanskritised name' of the Manas as the 
Matsyas survived from the times of Manu to the days of the Plalas in the 
ninth century. Bii,t it was strange that Kautilya, who speaks of the Mallas, 
does not refer to the Matsyas and what exactly happened to them during 
the critical period of the accession of Candragupta Maurya. If, on Hiuen 
Tsiang’s testimony, the identification of Pariyatra with BairSt, or the Matsya 
country is accepted, then we may say that the Miatsya country was includ- 
ed in the empire pi the '^tavShanas; The Nasik parsasti informs us that 
Gautamiputra conquered Parivhta (i.e. Pariyatra) among other countries.® 
The Candravalli record of the Kadamba Mayurasarman says that he conquer- 
ed PariyStrika in circa A.D. 258. When the Guptas came into power, especially 
in the days of that great conqueror Samudra Gupta, if his conquest of the 
forest kingdoms* meant the absorption of the Da^n?a country as well,® then 
probably the Matsyas were not spared in the sweep of this amazing conquest. 
Such a mastery was again the boast of the Parivrtjaka Mahariaja Hastin, 
who likewise refers to his victory over the forest people.® The apparent 
inference which can be drawn from such an absence of any contemporary re- 
ference is that,' before the rise of the Mau!ryas, the Matsyas had evidently 
sunk into such an utter insignificance that they played no prominent part in 
the history of the period and were consequently forgotten in the annals of 
those days. 

But this do^ not mean that the Matsyas ceased to exist as a political 
force in the history of northern India. Althou^ little is heard of them dur- 
ing the Gupta period, it cannot be said that the Matsyas perished as a politi- 
cal force for Hiuen Tsiang, the famous Chinese traveller, found that in the 
seventh century the Matysa kingdom was ruled by a king, whose dominion 
he describes at some length. “ Going again ” says he “ from this south-west 


1. Cunningham, Stupa of Bdrhut, p. 132. (1879 ed); Saletore, Wild Tribes 
in Indian History, p. 108;. See also Pargitee, Markatideya Purdm, P- 296, and 
p. 297, note and p, 295. 

2. Cunningham, op, cit. p. 24. 

3. Ep. Ind. VIIT, p. 60. 

4. M. A. R. 1929, pp. 40, 58. 

5. Fleet, Corpus Inscriptiomim Indicarum, III, No. 1, p. 13. 

6. Ibid, No. 25, p. 116. 
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( She-to-T'u Satadm ) we come to the kitiRdom of Po-li-ye-to-lo 
(P&riyatra-Viitata). This country is about 3.000 li (500 miles) in circuit 
and the capital about 14 or 15 li (2i miles). Grain is abundant and late 
wheat. There is a strange kind of rice grown here, which riirens after sixty 
days. There are many oxen and sheep, few flowers and fruits. The climate 
is warm and fiery, the manners of the iieople are resolute and fierce. They 
do esteem learning, and are given to honour the heretics. The king is of the 
Vai^ya caste ; he is of a brave and imiietuous nature, and very warlike. 
There are eight sangharamas, mostly ruined, with a very few priests, who 
study the Little Vehicle. There arc the Deva temples with about a thousand 
followers of different sects. (3oing from' this 500 li or so, we come to the 
country of Mo-t’u lo (Mathura). This description of Hiuen T’siang 
tells us when he visited these imrts of Northern India, that the i«opIe of this 
Matsya country were, as they were before, iiastrol, warlike and monarchial. 
This land was situated between Satadru, which has been considered to be the 
name of kingdom of which Sarhind was probably the chief tewn* and 
Mathura, well-known as the ancient Surasena. Its characteristics described 
by this famous traveller, have survived to the present day, for as Cunningham 
said : “ This is still the case with Jaypur to the south of Bairat which fur- 
nishes most of the sheep required for the great Muhammadan cities of Delhi, 
and Agra and their English garrisons. Bairat, therefore, may have been 
included the greater part of the present State <rf Jaypur.” » in fact, Cunn- 
ingham has even fixed the limits of this kingdom as follows : “ On the north 
from Jhunjnu to Kot Kasim, 70 miles ; on the west from Jhunjnu to Ajmer, 
120 miles ; on the south from Ajmer to the junction of the BanSs and Cham- 
bal, 150 miles, and on the east from the junction to Kot Kasim, 150 miles, 
or in all 490 miles.” * The main entrance, he adds, to the valley is on the 
north-west along the bank of a small stream which drains the basin, and forms 
one of the principal feeders of the Sana Ganga. The valley is about 2i 
miles in diameter and from 7J to 8 miles in circuit.' It is interesting to 
note that in such a tract during the seventh century Buddhism was obviously 
on the wane, its few adherents were the followers of the Hana-YBna, while its 
rival, the Hindu religion claimed about a thousand followers and some 
temples. 


The P&a-Matsya Relations 


But in the eighth century the Matsyas once more flashed into the poli- 
tical limelight. That they were certainly existing as a people of imixortance. 
and probably of independence, can be made out from a reference to them in 
the IChalimpur plate of the Bala ruler, DharmapBladeva. It states that “ he 
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installed the king of Kanyakubja^ who was readily accepted by the Bhoja, 
Matsya, Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, K3ra kings, bow- 
ing down respectfully with their diadems trembling and fofi whom his own 
golden coronation jar was lifted up by the delighted dders of Pancalas/'^ 
This exploit of Dharmapala has been fortunately clarified by the Bhagalpur 
record of Niarayanapala, which adds : “This mighty one ( Dharmapala ) 
again gave the sovereignty, which he had acquired by defeating Indramja 
and other enemies, to the begging Cakiiayudha, who resembled a dwarf in 
bowing, — just as formerly Bali had given the sovereignty (of the three 
worlds ) which he had acquired by defeating Indra and his other enemies 
(the gods, to the begging Cakr&yudha (Vispu) who had descended to 
earth as a dwarf.”^ From this account, however, it cannot be maintained 
Dharmapiala “conquered or overran eastern Punjab and Sindh ( Kuru and 
Yadu ), W. Punjab and N. W, Frontier provinces ( Yavana and GandMra ) 
Kangra ( Kira ), Malwa ( Avanti ) and North-Eastern Rajputana ( Bhoja 
and Matysa ,Nor is it in any way true that “the empire of suzerainty 
of Kanouj was acknowledged even in its decline over a very large extent of 
territory.’*^ Such conclusions are not warranted by existing evidence, which 
apparently shows first, that Dharmapaladeva placed his nominee on the 
Kanyakubja throne, secondly, that he obtained the formal sanction of the 
Matsya and the neighbouring states which he intended to use as buffers be- 
tween his newly created puppet territo.ry of Kaiiouj and the kingdom of the 
Gurjara Pratihlaras and thirdly, that the Matsya country was surviving be- 
tween the land of the Bhojas — ^the Bhojakta which was the counterpart of 
modem Berar, as can be seen from the copper-plate of Pravarasena II,® and 
the Madrakas, who occupied the tract between the Ravi and the Chjenab in 
the Punjab with its capital called Siakala, the modem Sailkot.® 

The date oj this Pdla Matsy /2 agreement. 

Now when could this installation of Cakr&yudha, and to safeguard it 
the PSJa agreement with the Matsyas and their kindred tribes, have taken 
place ? The dates assigned to Dharmapala, Nagabhata II, and Govinda III 
are circa a.d. 769-815, 815-833, and 794-814^ respectively. The Bhagalpur 
plate of Niarayaajapala,® which records the installation of Cakriayudha by 
Dharmapala, does not point to any date when that ceremony took place. But 
it is evident that at this period the Matsyas must have been independent, 
more or less, for the simple reason that had they not been so there would not 
have been any necessity for Dharmapala to obtain the approval of the 

1. E. I. IV, No. 34. pp. 248, 252. 

2. lA XV, p. 307 : “ Jitv^ndrccraja-prabhriH matin tcpdrjjita-)yem Mahodaya- 
Srih, dotta-ptmah sd valin-drthaitre Cakrdyudhay-mati Vdmcmdya’* p. 305. 

3. R. D. Banerji, Mem. At. Sut. Soc. Bengal, V, No. 3. p. 51. 

4. C. V. Vaidya, Histmy oj Med. Hindu India, I, p. 341, 

5. Fleet, op. dt. No. 55, p. 236. 

6. Cf- /.A.S.B. (new Series) XVIII, pp. 257-68. 

7. Ray, Dynastic History oj Northern India, I, p. 287. 

8. I.A. XV, p. 307. 
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Matsyas and their kindred tribes at all. According to the Harivathk 
Indnayudha, the predecessor of Cakiayudha, was ruling in the iaka year 705, 
•viz-. A.D. YSS-gd’ and in the light of extant evidence Dharmaiiala must have 
installed Cakrayudha between the years a.d. 783-84 and 813-14. But from 
the Khalimpur plate of Dharmapala, however, the date of this installation 
may provisionally be determined, for the lines 60-61 of this inscription say 
that this record was engraved " in the increasing reign of victory, the year 
32, the 12th day of Miarga.’’^ Dr. Kielhorn, on palseographic grounds, has 
assigned it to the ninth century.''' As the epigraph itself is dated in regnal 
years, a practice not unknown to P51a monarchs, and as Dharmapala’s ear- 
liest ascertained date is drca A.D. 769, this installation of Cakrayudha and 
its concomitant the agreement of the PSlas with the Matsyas and similar lesser 
powers, must have taken place in a.d. 801. 

NSgabhatds conquest •of the Matsyas and others. 

If this provisional date of the triumph of the diplomacy of Dharmapala 
in the politics of Kanouj and the tribal areas is tentatively accepted, then the 
later fate of the Matsyas can be followed with some confidence. It is pos- 
sible that the Matsyas and others enjoyed a spell of independence, for there 
is no evidence at present to prove that until their contact with the GurjaraT 
PraHhara ruler N&gabhata II, they were conquered by any other ruler. This 
king evidently could not bear to see a puppet like Cakrayudha over Kanouj 
with a number of buffer states like the Matsyas, the Kiifitas and the rest in 
between. Therefore he started an expansionist policy and forcibly seized “ the 
hill forts of the kings of Anartta, Mialava, Kirata, Turuska, Vatsa, and 
Matsya” as recorded in the Gwalior prafasti of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja, which is assigned to the ninth century after Christ. Then he must 
have defeated Cakrayudha, “ whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
dependence on others”, among whom were the Matsyas and his arch-sup- 
porter and patron “ the lord of Vanga” Dharmapala.'' 

This conquest of Nagabhafa II must have taken place within the first 
decade of the' ninth century, owing to certain circumstances of this period. 
The Radhanpur plates of the RSstiakufa monarch Govinda III, dated iSfffea 730 
(A.D. 808), for example, tell us that Dhora (Dhruva Nirupama his prede- 
cessor drove into the “ trackless forest Vatsaiaja (the predecessor of Naga- 
bhata II) who boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of 
Gauda The 'Wani-Dindori grant of Govinda III, dated a.d. 806-7 repeats 
this triumph of Dhm'va.® His successor Govinda II overran the South by 
his expedition to KBfid, before he attacked the princes of the north and from 

1. Harivamsa, I.A. 'VI, p. 80, Ibid, X'V', p. 141 : “ Sakesva-abdatatesu saptesu 
disam pancottare^ttaram.** 

2. E. J, rV, No. 34, p. 244. 

3. Ibid. 

5. Ibid, VI, No. 23, p. 248. 


4. Ep. Ind. XVIII, No. 13, pp. .104, 106. 
6. Ind. Ant, XI, p.,161. 
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the British Museum copper-plates issued' in A.D. 804 it is clear that at this 
time he was encamped at Rame^vara Tirtha,^ but according to the Radhanpur 
plates, he “ again drew to himself the fortunes of the Pallavas, his enemies 
having submitted" only in a.d. 808.^ Probably as this record suggests before 
this victorious campaign in the South in A.D. 808 was undertaken, Govinda 
III had already defeated his northern enemies. This can be seen from the 
record referred to above. For it says that in this year, after the rains had 
ceased, Govinda III, from his camp “ pitched on the ridges of the Vindhya," 
on hearing from his spies that the “ Gurjara” had fled “in fear, nobody knew 
whither”, moved toimrds his own country, and then went with his forces " to 
the banks of the Tungabhadra” to storm the capital of the Pallavas.® If this 
unnamed Gurjara could be identified with the Gurjara-Prafflilara king Ntaga- 
bhata II, who along with the Kosala ruler Candragupta are said to have been 
defeated by Govinda III in the Sanjan plates of Amoghavar^a dated saka 793 
(871), then it may be inferred that Nagabhafa II must have defeated Cakra- 
yudha and subjugated the Matsyas and others between a.d. 801 and 808. 
But as the British Museum copper-plates of Govinda III, dated a.d. 804 re- 
veal ^ that he was encamped at Ramesvaram during his southern expedition 
in this year® whereas his I^dhanpur plates state that he “again drew to 
himself the fortunes of the Pallavas” after the flight of the unnamed Gurjara 
only in a.d. 808, it is possible that Nagabhafa II defeated Cakrayudha with 
the Matsyas and the rest between the years aj). 801 and 804, because, as 
Govinda III did in a.d. 808, before turning his attention to the South, he must 
have seen that he had no enemies in the Vindhyan region to molest his own 
territories as he would be cut off during this expedition from his home after the 
rains. This is only a presumption, but if he actually did so and there is no 
reason why he should not have adopted such a course, then Niagabhata II 
could not have 'been at peace after a.d. 804 and much less would he have 
dared to attack Cakiiayudha, the Matsyas with the rest and made these ene- 
mies in addition to Govinda III. 

Whether o-r not in this onslaught oa Niagabhata II and Candragupta, 
Govinda III, who is said to have carried away in battle their “ fair and un- 
shakeable fame ” fell on the Matsyas as well, cannot be decided with certainty. 
Possibly there is an allusion to them in the rather vague assertion that he 
“ intent on the acquisition of fame, uprooted, like ^ com, other kings, in 
their own dominions, who had become destitute of all fortitude, and after- 
wards reinstated them in their own places.”® This information may be inter- 
preted to mean that the Ri^trakuta king Govinda III, defeated the allies 

1. Ind. Ant. p. 127. 

2. Ep, Ind. VI, No. 23, p. 250. 3. Ep. Ind. VI, No. 24, p. 250. 

4. Ibid, XIII, No. 26, p. 253, v. 22, also p. 240. 

5. Ibid, XVIII, No. 26. p. 223. Note : Dr. Altekar, in his Edstrakutas and 
their Times p. 64 thinks that the expedition of Govinda III against Nagabhata II 
must have taken place ” sometime in 806-807 A.D.” 

6. Ibid, V. 22. 
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Nagabhata II and Candragupta and tht: chiefs of neighbouring tribes like the 
Matsyas and tlie others, most of whom must have been reinstated in their own 
dominions. Little is heard of tlie Matsyas after the defeat of Nagabhata II, 
but there is little doubt that they continued to survive as a comjjaratively 
insignificant people until the advent of the Muslim invasions of Northern India 
in the early days of the eleventh century. 

The Minas in History- The Muslim Period. 

It has been noticed already that from very early times the Minas or as 
they are styled in the epics, the Matsyas, had adopted the practice of kings, 
as leaders of their tribe down to the days of the Palas, the Gurjara-Pratlharas 
and possibly also of the R^trakutas in the ninth century. There is no evi- 
dence to prove that, after their conquest by the Gurjara-Pratlhara ruler Nlaga- 
bhata 11, probably in the first decade of the ninth amtury, they resorted to 
any form of republicanism. If Al’Utbi can be relied upon, it may be stated 
that not only were the Minas monarchical but also independent. In his 
Tarikhi Yamini he relates how Sultan Mahummad of Ghazna fell on them. 
“ The Sultan” he observes ” again resolved on an expedition to Hind, and: 
marched towards Mrain, urging his horses and moving over ground hard and 
soft, until he came to the middle of Hind, where he reduced chiefs, who, up 
to that time obeyed no master, overturned their idols, and put to the sword 
the vagabonds of that country, and with delay and circumspection proceeded 
to accomplish his design. He fought a battle with the chiefs of the infidels, 
in which God bestowed upon him much booty in property, horses and ele- 
phants, and the friends of God committed slaughter in every hill and valley. 
The Sultan returned to Ghaana with all the plunder he had obtained.”^ From 
this account it may be seen that Utbi, the only contemporary authority to refer 
to this expedition in detail, omits the date on which it took place but places 
it between the expeditions to BhJmnagar and Ghur viz. A.H. 399 and 401, and 
it may therefore be inferred that this raid on Nariain must have taken place 
in A.H. 400 — ^A.D. 1009. Ibnu’l-Athir, whose account has been claimed to be 
“very authentic and trustworthy’'^ says that this attack took place in the 
October of this year^ Utbi, however, does not mention either the route fol- 
lowed by the Sultan or the locality of the forts or even the name of the Raja, 
but it is obviously the Riaja of Nlarlayanpura who is referred to in this con- 
nection. Firishtah too refers to this exploit of Mahammud of Ghazna in these 
words ; “ At length he continued his march along the course of a stream on 
whose banks were seven strong fortifications, all of which fell in succession : 
these were also discovered to be some very ancient temples, which according 
to the Hindoos, had existed for 4000 years”.* Although Firishtah says that 

1. Elliot and Dowson, History of India as told by its own Historians, II, 
p. 36. 

2. Muhammad Nazim, The Life and Times of Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna,. 
p. 9. 

3. IbnuI'Athir, IX, p. 149 ; Muhammad N^im, op. cit., p. 101. 

4. Firidxtah, The Rise of the Mohemadan Power in India, I, p. 59 (Briggs). 
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the Sultan fell on this place after destroying the temples of Mathura, he is 
wrong in stating that the expedition was undertaken in a.d. 1017 (a.h. 409) 
owing to Utbi’s more reliable evidence. 

This locality that was stormed by Muhammad of Ghazna has been identi- 
fied by CUNNINGHAM' to be Nai&yajriapura, a town twelve miles to the north- 
east of Bainat, the ancient Viratapura.^ In the Jami-U~T T marikk of Rushdu- 
D-Din it is said that from Kanouj, travelling south-west to “ Niat^a the 
capital of Guzrat”, the distance was eighteen parsangs, while from 
Niarfina to Mahura (Mathura) it was twenty-eight parsangs.^ Firishtah 
too says that after destroying the shrines of Mathuila Mahammud fell on 
the seven forts, evidently of Narayaijapura. 

That this expedition was an accomplished fact can be proved with the 
assistance of other contemporary accounts. Not only does Utbi refer to it 
but it is also mentioned in the Jmni-U-T Tewarikh noticed above an'd by the 
poet Ghada’iri in a quasida as preserved in Un^ri wherein ho says : 

" I received two purses of gold on the victory of N^rayan, 

I will get one hundred such purses and bags on the conquest of Rumiya."^ 

The results of this invasion were fatal to the inhabitants of Ntariayaa^pura 
and the surrounding places. Rushid-ud-din declares that this city was “ des- 
troyed” and the inhabitants removed to a town on the frontier”.* But though 
Utbi refers to no such disaster, he observes that the ruler of Nariayaiiapura who 
was defeated and whose town was plundered “became satisfied that he could 
not contend with him (the Sultan). So he sent some of his relatives and 
chiefs to the Sultan supplicating him not to invade India again, and offering 
him money to abstain from that purpose, and their best wishes for his future 
prosperity. They were told to offer a tribute of fifty elephants, each equal 
to two ordinary ones in size and strength, laden with the products and rarities 
of his country. He promised to s^d this tribute every year, accompanied 
by two thousand men, for service at the court of the Sultan. The Sultan 
accepted his proposal as Islam was promoted by the humility of his submis- 
sion and the payment of tribute. He sent an envoy to see that these condi- 
tions were carried into effect. The ruler of Hind strictly fulfilled them and 
despatched one of his vassals with the elephants to see that they were duly 
presented to the Sultan. So peace was established, and tribute was paid, and 
caravans travelled in full security between Khurassan and Hind.”^ Therefore 
the results of this defeat of the Raja of Narayaijapura were that his kingdom 
became a tributary state, and the peace effected gave an impetus to the trade 
between Khurassan and India. 


1. Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, p. 394. (1924 ed. S. M. Sastry) 

2. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. I, pp. 58-59. Note : NMyarjapura was never 
the capital of Gujarat. 

3. Unsuri, Diwan (ed. Teheran), p. 100 ; Muhammad Nazim, op. cit. p. 102. 

fn. 2. 4. Elliott and Dowson, op. cit. I, p. 59. 

5. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit. I, p. 36. 
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Balbcit mi4 the Mewattis. 

This domination of the Muslims over the Mina territory must have sap- 
ped their strength and crushed their spirit as a fighting people, for hereafter 
the Minas do not figure in history as a people fighting under militant kings. 
From this time onwards they evidently took to a life of provcxation, plunder 
and pillage. The Muslim historians began to style the Minas living in Mewat, 
in Rajaputana, now comprised in the Alwar and Bharatpur states as Mewattis. 
From their hilly regions they swept on the rich cities. According to Firishtah 
in A.D. 1259, 10,000 Mewattis with 200 of their chiefs were captured and 
made prisoners, besides a great number of common soldiers “because the 
Rajas and Rajputs of Mewat had begun to create disturbances ; and having 
collected a numerous body of horse and foot plundered and burnt them.”^ 
But this destructive policy could not subdue them. Therefore in A.D, 1265 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban wanted to make an end of them. He ordered an army 
specially for destroying “a plundering banditti of Mewattis who had occupied 
about eighty miles south-east of the capital (Delhi) towards the hills, from 
whence they used, in former reigns, to make incursions even on the gates of 
Dehly, It is said that in this expedition above 100,000 Mewattis were put 
to the sword ; and the army being supplied with hatchets and other imple- 
ments, cleared away the woods for the circumference of 100 miles. The tract 
thus cleared afterwards proved excellent arable land and became well culti- 

vated .”2 

This version of Firishtah deserves to be verified by an independent account 
like that of Zia-ud-din Barni, from whose narrative Firishtan obtained his 
information. He relates how Balban, towards the end of the first year of his 
reign was busy “in harrying the jungles, and in rooting out the Miewattis 
whom no one had interfered with since the days of Sharas-ud-din. The tur- 
bulence of the Mewattis had increased, and their strength had grown in the 
neighbourhood of Delhi, through the dissolute habits of the elder sons of 
Shams-ud-din and the incapacity of the youngest, Nasir-ud-din. At night 
they used to come prowling into the city. In the neighbourhood of Delhi there 
were large and dense jungles, through which many roads passed. The dis- 
affected in the Doab, and the out-laws of Hindustan grew bold and took to 
robbery on the highway, and so beset the roads, that the caravans and mer- 
chants were unable to pass. The daring of the Mewattis in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi was carried to such an extent that the western gates of the city 
were shut at the afternoon prayers, and no one dared to go out of the city in. 
that direction after that hour whether he travelled’ as a pilgrim or with the. 
display of a sovereign. At afternoon prayer the Mewattis would often come 
to the Saur-hauz, and assaulting the water-carriers and the girls who were, 
fetching water, they would strip them and carry off their clothes. These dar- 

1, Firishtah, ap. dt. I, p, 244 (Briggs) 

2. Firishtah, op. cH, I, pp. 255-56. The statements of Kafi Khan .^ways deserve 
the closest scrutiny, for he was wholesale plagiarist. In this connection please see 
Sri Ram Sharma, A Bibliography of Mughed India, p. 53, (1939). 
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ing acts of the Mewattis had caused a great femient in Delhi. In the first 
year of his acc^ion the Sultan felt the repression of the Mewattis to be the 
first of his duties and for a whole year he was occupied in overthrowing them 
and in scouring the jungles, which he effectually accomplished. Great numbers 
of the Mewattis were put to the sword. The Sultan built a fort at Gopl^-Gir. 
and established several posts in the vicinity of the city, which he placed in 
the charge of the Afghans, with the assignments of lands (for their mainten- 
ance). In this campaign one hundred thousand of the royal army were slain 
by the Mewattis, and the Sultan with his sword delivered many servants^ of 
God from the assaults of violence of the enemy. From this time the city was 
delivered from the attacks of the Mewattis. After the Sultan had thus routed 
the Mewattis and cleared away the jimgle in the neighbourhood of thel city, 
he gave the towns and the country within the Doab to some distinguished 
chiefs, and ordered them to slay these marauders, imprison their women, and 
children, to clear away the jungle and to suppress all lawless proceedings.. 
The noblemen set to work with strong forces and soon put down the risings.*'^; 

From this version of Bami it may be seen that Firishtah recorded a fairly 
correct account of the destruction of the Mewattis by Balban. But Firishtah' 
states that 100,000 of the Mewattis were slain whereas Biami observes that- 
the same number of the royal troops were killed by them. The latter account 
cannot be dispensed with as unreliable especially because Bami has been con- 
sidered more authentic than Firishtah. The policy of. Balban, of parcelling- 
out the lands of the Mewattis with the establishment of officers over them,- 
was adopted by Sultan Mahmud III of Gujarat in the 16th c^tury in an' 
attempt to exterminate the Girassias^ with almost similar results. 

The Mewattis md. Firuz Skah. 

The fond hopes of Bami and the expectations of Balban that these rebels 
were “ brought into submission*’ unfortunately never materialised, for. soon 
after their old risings they flared up again. In a.d. 1423 during the reign 
of Firuz Shah, when he was marching against Alap KIm near Gwalior, “ the 
Mewattis and Nasrat Khan, with their horse and foot, plundered the baggage 
of Alap Khan and brought many of his men, both horse and foot, back as 
prisoners.”^ This fact reveals that the Mewattis by this time adopted a change 
in their tactics of dealing with the Muslim rulers by simply joining hands with 
one or the other of the disaffected nobles and attacking whomsoever they could 
lay their hands upon. In the very next year a.d. 1424 news was brought 
that the Mewattis had broken into rebellion and so the Sultan marched into 
Mewat, ravaged and laid it waste. The Mewattis sought refuge in the moun- 
tains of Jahora, their great stronghold. As this fort was considered impregn- 
able and as fodder and grain were also scarce, the Sultan returned to Delhi. 
In A.D. 1425 he again marched against Mewat, while Jallu and Kaddu, grand- 


1. Elliot and Dowson, op, cit, III, pp. 103-5. 

2. Silkandar, Mirati Sikand^pri, p. 239. (F. L. Lutfulxia.h.) 

3. Elliot and Dowson, op, cit. IV, p. 60. 
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sons of Bahadur Nahir and several Mewattis, destroying their own tenitories, 
entrenched themselves in the mountains of Andwar. When attacked by the 
imperial forces for several days, they fled into the mountains of Alwar and 
their fort of Andwar was destroyed.' These measures of Firuz Shah reveal 
that, during this period it became a settled policy^ of the emixjrors of Delhi 
to stamp out the ravages of the Mewattis whenever and wherever they occur- 
red. Their strongholds were attacked and destroyed with the hope that the 
Mewattis,, would, despoiled of their homes, and subject to a life of almost 
starvation, some day take to a peaceful and settled life. 

But these stringent measures had not the desired effect. Once more in 
A.D. 1433 as the Mewattis disturbed the peace again, the Sultan, marching 
towards the mountains of Mewat, arrived at the town of Taori. On hearing 
this Jala Khan Mewatti, one of their leaders, shut himself up with a large 
force in the fort of Andaru, which they had probably captured and fortified 
anew, and considered still their strongest citadel. But as soon as the Sultan 
prepared to storm this fort and, in fact before his forces approached it, Jala 
Khan set fire to the stronghold and escaped towards Kutila. The greater part 
of the provisions, materials and grains which had been stored for the siege 
fell to the lot of the royal forces.^ 

From these accounts of the imperial attempts to tame the turbulent Me- 
wattis, it may be seen that probably most of the Mewattis had either become 
Muslim converts or had Muslim chieftains as their leaders and repeated royal 
attacks must have had a salutary effect of curbing their ravages and reducing 
them to surrender. 

The Minas in Mamtha times. 

The unfortunate defeat of the Maiathas in the eventful battle of P&nipat 
in A.D. 1761 was the signal for mischievous tribes like the Mfnas, not to men- 
tion the more important kingdoms conquered by the MaiS-thas, to rise at once 
in rebellion. The Mewattis of the Moghul historians are styled as the Mawa- 
sis in the records of the Mariatha rulers. The Mawasis could not have been the 
inhabitants of Miarwar, for they are clearly styled as the MErwaris in con- 
nection their relations with the GSikwad Sayajirao I and the MErwSr Rija 
and even in other cases they were known to the Marathas as M&rwiaris.^ These 
Mawiasis apparently had their Thdkurs who guided their destinies in matters 
political and social. How they were tempted to revolt against their rulers 
is revealed by Damaji in a letter dated 7-6-1761 to Raghoba in which he said 
that, owing to the news of the disaster of P5nipat the Muslims, the Koji chiefs 
and the Mawasi T'AtfAwrs had grown insubordinate.* This slight show of in- 


1. Elliot and Dowson, cp dt. IV, p. 61. 2. Ibid, p. 75. 

3. Bmada State Records, III, (45), pp. 330-31, Ibid, (47), p. 332. Ibid, (162) 
pp. 423-4. 

4. Ibid, I, (80) p. 84. : hindustandee gardt mule ikadU avindha va kavivmtaka 
va m.evdsi sarva bakakim gele. It is interesting to note that the Kolis are, as early 
as 1761 dubbed as fishermen and they are known as such even to-day. 
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subordination soon flamed into an undisguised rdiellion. The Kamavtsdar of 
Vadnagar, Kesav Visaji, informed the Baroda government that the Mawiasis 
and the Nawab of Palanpur intended to rise against the State and they actu.- 
ally disturbed the peace at Visanagar. So he was directed on 16-4-1771 not 
to tolerate such risings, to restore the peace with the assistance of the two 
pages at Vislapur as well as his own forces, and to keep four horsemen at 
Fattepur to maintain order.^ Therefore it is clear that the ever watchful and 
rapacious Miawasis not only rose against their masters on hearing of their 
defeat but they conspired with their nei^bours the Muslims and their kindred 
tribes in order to resort to their old tactics of creating disturbanoes in and 
out of season. Even in Gujarat which was not evidently their home, they 
became a great source of irritation and concern to the administration of the 
Gaikwads down to the early days of the nineteenth century. 

The Maumis in Gujarat. 

The Mawasis, however, proved to be no quiet people to the Mai&tha ad- 
ministrators, especially in Gujarat, during the reigns of SayEjirao I and Fatte- 
sin^ between the years a.d. 1778-1789. These Miawasis, as though in keeping 
with their tradition, invariably joined one party or another in these troublous 
times. Kesarkhan Rathod, on 24-1-1790 informed Fattesingh Rao that the 
English had posted themselves at Dabhoi, Bhadarpur, and Vasna and were 
going to post themselves at Tilakwiada At this time, though nearly all of the 
M&wS.sis, including the ruler of Rajpipla, were joining them he had remained 
loyal and therefore Fattesingh should give him his protection and support.^ 
TTot only did the Mawisis join parties fitting for power but they also took 
to brazen-faced robbery. The Baroda government issued an order on 
17-5-1792 to the Kamdvisdar of Tilakwad that certain MlawSsis had seized 
■cattle and property at Sankheda and that had to be restored- to the rightful 
•owners. A similar order was issued to the Thdkur of Vajiria on this for in his 
limits some of the Maw^is had taken shelter.^ 

These raids of the M^v^sis became dangerous as days went on, for they 
■turned out to be more and more frequent and assumed dangerous proportions. 
From Songhad, Khandoji Baburao informed Manajirao on 30-5-1792 that 
raids by Miaw^is were frequent and requested a reinforcement of footsoldiers, 
at least.-* Sometimes the actual strength of these Mawi^s can also be 

1. Betroda State Record II, (22) p. 167.: mavdsanm kahhH phel arambile ahet. 
Jagan jagan melave kele dhet. vadnagar agar kheralus kdhih upadrav kari^ar. .visna- 
garaca bandobasta iikkadcdd mhonun lihile-tyahs huzrun hi bat ami ake. .pudmki 
aspas koni eked pand karil tar visnagarih don pdga ahet va tumact pdga di$& bdher 
nighon jamini karon bandobasta karate. 

2. Selections horn Baroda Records, II, (96) p. 218 : sarva Mdvasimdtra raja- 
pimpalesudhdntyajala ruju jdhdle amhi sdkebace carandvar dfsta thevuh baisdloh. 

3. Ibid, III, (77) p. 355 ; prdn takid vasanekdr vagaire ydhsi karane va pro 
lilakwddeh yethil dhanake mavdsi gdmvdce yevun pra-savkhedeh yethil rasti gomvd- 
cih guren va jmasbhdv netdt, mhanon sarkarent, jdhir jhdleh. 

4. Ibid, (81) p. .559: ika4e mdvdsdni gkadica upadrav mdndald dhe, svdri tar 
joj keli pahije . . . tori kfpd karun payedn md^asen pdtavilih pdhijet. 
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made out. From a letter of Gaoapatrao Gaikwia^ of Sankh6<Ja to Govindrao 
Gaikwiad, dated 22-10-1797 it is clear that eight hundred men and four 
thousand Mawlasis and Naikdas had plundered Tilakwada and would have 
captured Sankheda in a day or two.^ 

The Mailatim State, however, did not permit these Mawasis to continue 
for long to do what they pleased. The triumph of a successful expedition against 
them was reported on 18-9-1801. Babaji Appaji in command of the Mulk< 
giri expedition encountered at Gumba in Vasre pargmja one Mukundrao, who 
after harassing the Baroda territory and seizing the ornaments dedicated- by 
the late Govindrao Gaikwad to the shrine at Dakore, had collected a force of 
four to five hundred strong. Mukundrao was at last driven away to Kapagl- 
vanj. The Thdhore of Anghad being killed in this battle, the Mawasis sur- 
rendered themselves to the government forces.^ Once these Mawiasis were 
subdued in one place it did not at all mean that they were conquered in ail 
their haunts. This can be inferred from an order of the Baroda Government 
to an official Mathavad Bhadagirkar in Kanha Padvayi prMt on 7-7-1802, 
that a rising had taken place in Kharag. The communique adds that one 
Sagbarekar, with Hanaji and Valavi and others had committed incendiarism 
and had become turbulent. For the administration of that area the govern- 
ment had despatched forces and therefore he was ordered to present himself 
with his men before the government battalion.® 

These facts reveal that the Mawasis evidently had turned their footsteps- 
to the fertile land of Gujarat from their original home in Rajputana. Even 
here as has been shown they appear to have felt, as it were, the pulse of the 
strength of the government in power and once they saw that it showed the 
least signs of any weakness, they at once rebelled. Not only did they rebel 
but they joined hands with the Muslims or even with the Hindus as it suited 
them, for their main object was to loot and ravage what they could lay their 
hajnds on wherever they went. The Matiatha State adopted in their case 
more or less the same measures which they adopted when they were con- 
fronted with similar disturbances of their equally nefarious contemporaries 
the Kolis, the Bhils, the Bedars and the GiiESsias in various parts of the 
Maratha empire. Despite all these measures, probably unlike the Bedars, as 
the accounts show in the beginning of the nineteenth century, these M3nas 
proved to be extremely provocative in their own haunts. 


1. Baroda State Records, III, (173) pp. 431-32 : ihadtl vartatndn yesen ahe^ 
km, rajasri Kdnhoji rdv yard atha^en-navasen barakandaj t^evun, sivaye mdvasf 
nayakakade car pane kazar mela korun tilakawdde martin gdmd fdlelen d^i morce 
Ifwile dhet. porahtu sdheb dj udydn (hone ghetil. p. 431. 

2. Ibid, (15) p. 478 : tene karun bdrdgdmv mdvdsi ydnea ghar sutun tamam 
yevun ruju jhdle. 

3. Ibid, (47) p. 505 ; kanha padvdyi p7\dnt mathavad bhadagirikar yams patra. 
km umedya vasdva,khardg mauje sagbhai^kor yard hdrdmkhori mdndali vO k^nojt, 
va]av vagedre ntdvdsiySns morron masta jhdla dhe. tydee parapatyds sarkorce saranjdm 
phauj pdthcmli dhe. tor tumid itndne itboreh bevasvas phoujdnt yevurk tumdce 
saranjdm sudka hhetane. 
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The Mmas of Rdjputma, 

In Rajaputana, which was the original home of the Minas, they once 
more rose into prominence in the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
According to Malleson the Minas were tribes of Muhammudans converted 
from Hinduism in the reign of Aurangzib, and who are plunderers and thieves 
by profession. These curious races yet retain many of their old customs and 
traditions. Of nothing are they fonder than of the glo-ries and pleasures of 
the days, when to use an old adage of that part of the country, the buffalo 
belonged to him who held the blimdgeon. But though there is no evidence 
to prove that all the Manas in Rajputana are Muslims, they are considered 
to have been the inhabitants of the Jaipur territories and were originally the 
tillers of the soil. While they were agriculturists one half of the produce of 
the land went to the government. But they were considered to have a 
Ksatriya origin, and such a tradition appears to be in conscmance with ancient 
belief as recorded in the Hindu texts quoted above. Nevertheless they were 
styled as Rajputs because they deemed it to be derogatory, except in cases of 
extreme poverty, to follow any vocation other than that of arms. Many Raj- 
puts, however, rented large estates or zamindaries where these Minas were 
employed for manual labour. 

They soon obtained a chance to organise themselves as they had done 
several times in the days of old. Many yeiars prior to ad. 1809 the intrepid 
Eeo Singh, the natural son of RSja Man Singh of Jaipur, assembled large 
numbers of these Minas for the sole purpose of robbery and plunder. Riaja 
Jagat Singh, the Raja of Jaipur in a.d. 1809 captured this bold and reckless 
adventurer and had him trodden under the feet of elephants, in pursuance of 
a hoary yet horrible custom. Deprived of a leader, the wild Monas returned 
calmly to their old pursuit of agriculture. 

The menace of ike Minas. 

But though agriculturists by profession, in the districts of Kotah and 
Bundi, the Monas who inhabited the hills and jungles were exclusively given 
to committing thefts. With them the Minas of Jaipur held, at least accord- 
ing to them, no kind of communication ; the former ate meat and consumed 
liquor whenever they could be procured, but the latter did neither. These 
Monas of Bundi slowly became more daring and wrought grave havoc on the 
Maiiatha forces, attacking the foragers, intercepting the Vunjaiias and plunder- 
ing everyone who was unfortunate to fall into their nefarious hands.^ 
Captain Broughton, an eye-witness, tells us that the foragers “were con- 
stantly attacked by the Monas, or hill people, without the camp ; and the 
Bazars almost every night by thieves within it."^ Such an incursion of the 
irrepressible Monas took place in the year a.d. 1809 and the terrible conster- 


1. Malleson, Recreatums of an Indian Official, p. 10 (ed. 1872). 

2. Broughton, Letters vnitten in a Maratha Camp, pp. 137-38. 

3. Ibid, p. 110. 
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nation of the Marathia forces can well be imagined. As though these destruc- 
tive raids were not enough these wild mountaineers commenced to harass the 
Mamthla soldiers even in their own camp and as Broughton observes, they 
became a veritable menace. Commenting on this unfortunate situation, he 
■says : “We are in the very midst of the Minas, who seem resolved to make 
the most of such an opportunity and revenge themselves for the treatment 
which their friends, who by the way have all gone off, met with, while they 
continued in camp. Not a day occurs without the most daring robberies 
being committed. The foraging parties are attacked wherever they appear • 
and it is absolutely unsafe for individuals to move a musket shot from the 
■camp. The main army is kept in a constant state of alarm ; several attacks 
having been made on its skirts by bands of tliese daring mountaineers ; and 
the stream of the river running under the bank opposite the army, the women 
and others, who are obliged to go for water are perpetually stopped, and 
plundered of their clothes, brass pots and etc” The consequence of all this 
annoyance was that fodder could scarcely be procured even in the smallest 
quantities and this situation created such a discontent that a number of the 
Sardars of the army of Mahladji Sindia, taking with them all their cattle, 
proceeded in a body straight to Decree, declaring that they would not stir 
from that place until the Maharaja consented to “ march away Meenas from 
such an abominable place.*'^ 

Measures to control the Minas. 

Owing to this open exhibition of disaffection in his own ranks, Mahfidji 
Sindia at last resolved to suppress the almost unbearable ravages of the 
MTnas. He first attempted conciliation and therefore employed a large 
number of these thieves in his service for especially protecting the foragers. 
Such gestures of MahBdji Sindia are reminiscent of a similar practice of the 
PeSwas who employed the ferocious Bhils or Bedars as watchmen to protect 
affected villages from the depredations of their kinsmen. Consequently the 
Sindia made a treaty with the Zamindar of Sursa, a district about twenty 
miles from the Max&th& camp, in order to entertain five hundred Minas in 
the MaiSitha army. This Zamindar, considered to be the most important 
of the Mina chiefs in the neighbourhood, came to the Martha camp and 
after the agreement left for his village to recruit his people. Soon after there 
was a Mina battalion in the forces of the Mahadji Sindia.® 

These wild desperadoes must have made a rather picturesque sight. 
Broughton found that they hailed from Jaighur and were “ all stout, good 
fdlows,” armed with a bow, a quiver, arrows and a dagger in the use of 
which they were specially expert. They wore their turbans rather very hi# 
and adorned them at the top with a bunch of feathers of a species of curlew 
called the Bojha.® 


1. Broughton, Letters written in a Mesratka Camp.,, pp. 165-66. 

2. Broughton, op, cit. pp. 165-66. 3. Jbid, p. 158. 
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But strangely enough, the lethargic MahSdji Sindia, who had. not the 
foresight that the Manas would shatter the morale! of his forces, althou^ 
virtually coerced into a treaty with their leader by the undisguised mutiny 
of his own smdms, was indiscreet enough not to make the best of this appar- 
ent conciliation. This indiscretion became obvious when he displayed an 
injudicious niggardliness in making the stipulated payments to these JVEnas. 
The result was discontent. They loudly complained of this treatment of the 
Mahamja towards them and maintained that, as he had distributed only five 
hundred rupees among them since their arrival in the camp, if the Sindia 
within a few days did not meet their demands, they would simply quit his 
camp and recover their dufes at his expense ^ 

The nature of Mma incursions. 

Despite this loud protest, the Sindia paid little attention to the discontent 
of the ^^hnas. Disappointed at the non-fulfilment of the treaty contracted bet- 
ween their chief and Mahadji Sindia, the Minas probably left the Maratha 
camp in a body. History again repeated itself and the Minas simply reverted 
to their old tactics. Some examples of their incursions may be cited 
to reveal their modes of pillage and destruction. Riota, for example, 
was a miserable little village inhabited by the Mnas and the Gujars. On tlie 
approach of an enemy they took refuge in the hills at the foot of which their 
village was built.^ In their turn; the Manas pounced not only on small or 
fairly large foraging parties and on helpless women and children, but on 
equally helpless armies, by day as well as by night. The three battalions 
of Baptiste, a Portuguese commander in the Mailaftha army, were so much 
harassed by these fierce mountaineers, that they were at length in the most 
imminent danger of losing their guns. In fact such were the extremities to 
which they were reduced that they were finally obliged to approach Zalim 
Singh, a person of consequence in the Mma neighbourhood for assistance. 
He exerted his influence with these tormentors to procure for the army a 
safe passage through the Mina-infested country.® If such atrocities were 
practicable for the Minas during the day, by night they must have wrou^t 
havoc in the Maratha as well as other camps. This suggestion can be prov- 
ed by an example of Mma high-handedness which recalls what Manucci 
branded as “ adroitness ” in the case of the equally enterprising and unscru- 
pulous Bedars.* Once the Minas contrived to enter a tent in which the 
English Resident's own horses were picketed, without being perceived and 
cutting off the head and heel ropes of one horse which was commonly so 
restive as to require two men to lead it. and actually conveyed it, under cover 
of an extremely dark night, beyond the reach of the sentries. This audacious 
yet skilful theft was then fortunately discovered and an alarm sounded. This 


1. Broughton, pp. 158-9. 

2. Broughton, op. cit. pp. 158-9. 

3. Ibid, p. 264. 

4. Manucci, Storia du MogoTt IV, pp, 460^1. 
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so frightened the mischievous horse that it broke loose from its captors and 
returned of its own accord to its stables.^ 


Further attempts to control the Mmas, 

Such constant incursions and thefts of the Minas on the restless Maratha 
camps so exasperated the lethargic patience of Mahladji Sindia that he at 
last resolved to employ yet another expedient to punish the uncontrollable 
Ad3nas. Al detachment of two thousand Mar&tha horse was formed a week 
or two before the actual expedition against them took place. The sole object 
of this expedition was to avenge the sufferings of the Mar^th^s and to 
plunder a couple of MSna villages not very far from the Maratha camp. 
This was “ a service so congenial to Manatha feelings ” sarcastically observes 
Broughton that the RS.ja Deimukh, “ the heir of State ” himself, marched 
at the head of this punitive expedition. It is not recorded what was actually 
accomplished by such an exploit, but it is not unreasonable to think that such 
raids, which irresistibly recall the modern British descents on the Mlna-like 
Afridis of the North-Western Frontier and their similar political consequences, 
left no substantial results except the temporary submission of the incorrigible 
Minas and a fruitless display of Mai^a militarism. The Manas subse- 
quently took to their old wild ways and preyed on the Maijalthas until they 
were exterminated by the British about the year a.d. ,1858. Consequently 
it cannot but be concluded that no Mai^tha statesmen took any such deci- 
sive measure to stamp out for ever the restless spirit of the Mina depreda- 
tions which so much affected the morale of the Marlatha army during the early 
years of the nineteenth century. 

Some customs of the Jaghur Minas. 

The Mina corps from Jajghur, whom Broughton was so keen on seeing, 
gave some interesting information about their social customs to this inquisi- 
tive military adventurer. One of them related to him how Jajghur was 
wrested from the Riaipa of Udaipur about a.d. 1803 by Zalim Singh of Kotah 
and how ever since it had remained a portion of his territories. The disUict 
was comprised of eighty-four towns and villages, twenty-two of which were 
exclusively inhabited by the Minas, who paid only personal service to the 
Kotah ruler. Each village had a kotwal or a watchman of its own and he 
managed the affairs of the community according to their peculiar, customs 
and laws. 

One of such strange customs was their matrimonial system. These 
Minas, for instance intermarried with no other tribe except their own and 
among them prevailed a singular practice of the second brother taking to wife 
the widow of the eldest. For this purpose he purchased jewels and clothes 
and brought her into the midst of her rdations and friends who, assembling 
together, sanctioned this union. Such a ceremony was, however, not called 


1. Broughton, op ^ cit . pp. 159-60. 
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a maniage though it had the same privileges and could not be set aside. It 
was styled as N^ta. If the second brother died, the third took her to wife 
and this system was continued until she became too old to be of use to any 
one. These Manas assured Broughton that they could, in the case of an 
emergency, muster a force of twenty thousand strong, of which a third were 
sprung from one family. The rest were aliens who were incorporated at 
different times into the Mina community. 

The Minas like the Bedars and other wild tribes, professed to be thieves 
and considered this profession no more harmful or degrading than their enlist- 
ment in the armies of some ruler or other for the purposes of battle or plunder. 
They were specially fond of carrying away children either from villages or 
camps, both of which they attacked. If the kidnapped diildren happened to 
be boys they were, of course, brought up as Minas ; but if they chanced to 
be girls they were sold as slaves in the neighbouring provinces. Their adora- 
tion was especially offered to Mahadeva, whom they invoked prior to the 
undertaking of any engagement in an expedition and prayed to him to grant 
two children for every man that might be slain.^ 

How the unfortunate girls stolen from their parents were disposed of can 
fortunately be ascertained from the details of an actual sale which took place 
in the Mai:^thn camp of Mahadji Sindia himself in the year a.d. 1809. 
Two of the head servants of the English Resident intimated their wish of 
purchasing four girls to some Manas who were then in the camp. These 
servants added that one or two of the Manas were to accompany one of their 
men in order to make a selection, but no agreement was arrived at regarding 
the price. A few days later the Mina party returned with the four girls for 
whom they demanded three hundred rupees. As the servants disapproved of 
these girls they declared themselves both unwilling and unable to pay so large 
a sum. Wroth at this conduct, the Minas threatened to complain about this 
transaction evidently to their masters, and were with difficulty prevailed upon 
to take their charges to the bazar where they were openly exposed for sale. 
These poor children, obviously between eight and ten years of age, appeared 
to feel the indignities inflicted on them. One of Broughton’s servants, who 
was curious enough to sed these victims, revealed to him how their eyes were 
swollen with weeping and how they presented a most distressing spectacle. 
Finally two of them were soon sold while bidders for the rest crowded^ to the 
quarter where the Manas remained throughout the day.^ ^ ^ 

It is not at all shocking why such a public exhibition of theft and 
slavery was tolerated without the least compunction by the MarSithas and the 
English. Both of them connived at the sufvival of this practice for slavey 
was not a little rampant among the MaiS^tbas and the Europeans in t e ear y 
days of the nineteenth century.^ 


1. Broughton, op. cit. pp. 137-39. 

2. IHd, pp. 152-153. 

3. Banaji, Slavery irt India, pp. 80-147. 
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By 

M. RAMKRISHNA KAVI, Tirupati. 

It is well known that Dr. Sylvain Lfivi, the great oriental scholar of 
Paris, discovered Sagaranandin’s NatakaratmkaSa in Nepal and his pupil 
and friend Dr. M. Dillon, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Dublin, has 
re<»ntly edited tiie text. Thou^ based on a single manuscript the edition 
has been excellently brought out. Owing to a corrupt text in the original 
in a number of places there appear to be some lacunae. The learned editor 
has promised to issue a companion volume containing the English translation 
and an elaborate introduction. This interval has given some chance to 
the readers of the work to express their views on it. 

There are indeed very few works on dramaturgy in Sanskrit. Besides 
the ten kinds of dramatic composition {dciS.a-rupakas) , there exist at least 
twice the number of these of quite a distinct nature (uparupakas) . Bharata’s 
Ndtyasutra (chs. 18 to 20) ,Dasarupa, SrngSTaprakasa, Sdhitpasdr^i, BMva- 
prahdsa, Natyadarpcn}a, Alankarasangraha (of Amritgnanda), Ras,' wvasu- 
dhdkara, SShityMarpam, Natakacmdrihd, etc., are considered to be u,e best 
works in dramaturgy yet available. The first six are more original in their 
treatment, extensive and replete with details. Excepting Bharata’s work the 
others date roughly from 1000 aj). Abhinavagupta the great expounder of 
Bharata’s work, gives us previous ideas on the ten mpahas in his commentary 
on chaps. 18 td 20. He was a contemporary of Bhoja of Dh&bai and it is 
even surmised that the SrngSraprakdSa of the latter might have evoked his 
criticism on certain topics. Abhinava criticisesi the views of the older writers 
on the subject and gives his own decisions {siddhantas) but Bhoja rearranges 
the older conceptions on a new basis and giving definitions of Bharata ad- 
duces profusely and precisely examples from ancient authors. Diosarupa (of 
Dhananjaya) arid SShityasma (of 1100 A. D.) only define categories in drama- 
turgy while Biiavaprakaia and Natyadarpaiya are mere collections of masterly 
opinions on the subject witii examples in the case of the latter work. 

One is curious to know what the state of dramaturgy was before 1000 a.d. 
and whether any definite stage of progress was reached by the great writers 
of the 11th century (Dhananjaya, Bhoja and Abhinaval). N^akaratnakasa 
seems to satisfy such curiosity to some extent. This note confines itself to 
the question of the date of Sagaranandin, its author, as could be determined 
from the evidence external and' internal. 

Sagara quotes from the works of Sudraka, KBlidasa, Bhiasa, Vi^khadeva, 
Bhavabhuti, Sifharsha, Bhattan&iiayana, Brahmaya^assviamin, RajaSekhara, be- 
sides KrityarSveofa, Rdghavabhyudaya, KtmdamMd, etc. Of the knOwri writers 
in this list RBjasekhara of 920 A. d. has the lowest date. Sagara quotes 
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from ViddhasMabhanjika (1. 31. line 3072) and mentions a scene from Bdla- 
rdm^yana (line 324— grdhifiiijaka is in Ba/ararndyawo)— where the text ap- 
pears to have lacunae. 

Brahmaya&issvamin (quoted by Sagara, lines 3042, 3066, etc.) is the 
author of Pu^padu?itaka, a prakarana, where Nandayanti, the heroine, is 
subjected to great physical and mental agonies. Brahmaya&svi was probably 
of 820 A.D., a Kashmirian contemporary of Bhavabhuti and Yoisvarman of 
Kashmir. Anandavardhana quotes from Pu§padu?ita without name. Thus 
the upper date of Sagara is limited by that of Raja&khara, i.e., to 950 a.d. 

Now for the lower limit. The examples given by Sagara for various 
Srhg^race§tas are found in the Ndgarasmvasva of Padma^ri, under the same 
categories ; but in Ratnakoia examples are given for all categories while 
Padmasri illustrates only a few.‘ The date of Padmasri is not settled de- 
finitely and it is still doubtful who is the borrower. The same illustrations are 
given by Subhuti (in his commentary on AmarakoSa Kanda I) and by 
Kumbhakanja in his Rasaratnakosa (Anubh&va parikshapa) . Subhuti quotes 
both the definitions (lak^a^as) and examples aa given by SSgara. Kumbha 
gives lakaapas from Bhikpu (that is, Padmai§i5) and examples from Ratnahoda 
(Sagara’s work). This differentiation would make us infer the priority of 
Sagara to PadmaSif.® 

The following writers have mentioned or quoted from Ratnahoia 
Subhuti,® Sarvananda,* J^taveda,' Rayamukuta,® Kumbhakaipa,'' gubhahkara,® 


1. It may be doubted whether, as Padmasri never gave any example for any 
of his definitions, his commentatoir, Jagajjyotirmaha, the King of Nepal, added them 
to the work borrowing from Sagara’s Ratnakosa. 

2. After defining v5lv5I Kumbhakarpa proceeds : — 

JTcn and gives the sloka illustrated by Sdgara, Padmasri and Subhuti. 

3. Subhuti quotes in his Amara’s commentary Eapda I, lines of Ratnakoda 
2233-6, 1882-3, 1885-6, 1893-4, 1937-41, 1953-54, 1917-21, 1988-9, 2825-9, 1911-2, 
1933-34, 1956-57, 1964-5, 2603, 2680-2, 2645-50, 26^-88, 2676-9, 2610-11 eta (Page 115 
of Ms. G. O. Mss. Library). 

4. Sarvananda Kapda I, (p. 147) df® etc. cf. Ratnakosa lines 

2822-2830. 

5. Jataveda (T-2-15 G. O. Mss, Library, Madras p. 131) etc. 

(lines 2822-2830) M 

6. Rayamukuta I. 1. 7. 

7. Kumbhakanja quoted above. 

8. Subhankara in Sahgitadamoiara : — 


gRfI: gfdRI^ II 

Here is the work of iJIRtCldfl’r. . mentioned by a Saiva wnter 

of the 12th century (Kesiraja). 
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Jagaddhara^ etc. Of these sdiolars, the first four have referred to Ratnako^a 
in their commentaries on Amarakola, the other three in their treatises on 
Sangita and Niatya. 

Of these writers, Sarvananda (1153 A.D. ?) quotes from Nr^akar^akoia 
as well as from mgh<mtu. Ratnakosa.^ Sarv^nanda’s quotation from Rctna- 
kosa is in Sdgaia’s work. Subhuti quotes amply from Ratnakosa; all the 
examples given under iSpigira-castas and many other definitions given by 
Sagara are found in Subhuti’s commentary. 

Sarvtananda seems bo have freely borrowed from Subhuti and this fact 
can be established by a close examination of both the commentaries. Sarana^ 
deva who gives his date as 117& a.d., quotes from Subhuti whose lower date 
falls about 1150 a.d. Subhuti quptes also from Bhoja’s ^rngdrapr-ak^a, Citta- 
pa’s (Bhoja) Bhupalacarita, SarasvcU'%kanthahhararj,a, Anmgharaghcwa etc.*' 
Cittapa and Bhoja are contemporaries (1000 to 1060 a.d.) and Mur^ri of 
the drama has to be assigned to 1050 a.d.* Thus Subhuti must be placed 
between 1060 and 1150 a.d.*' Thus the lowest date for Sagara would be 
about 1060 to lliOO. 

Internal examination of the work carries him to an earlier date, i.e, 
before 1000 A. D. Before such evidence is adduced and examined,' the nature 
of Sagara’s treatment of dramaturgy deserves mention for the benefit of those 
who have not yet read the work. Hei treats of NSfaka (the perfection of 
the ten riipakas) at length and relates the general conceptions of the other 
nine kinds and of the uparupakas which writers like Kohala designate geya- 

1. Jagaddhaxa (probably of 1450 A.D.) quotes frequently from Ratnak&Sa in 
his commentary on Malatlmadhava and Mtidrardksasa. He mentions among his 
authorities as — 

crqr i 
II 

2. The authorship of Nighai^tfu Ratnakosa is not known. 5ubhaiikara quotes a 
line from Ratnakoia which is probably a KSvya, 

The main diviaon of Sangitamim^sS of Kumbhakarna are called Ratnakotas 
as Nrttaratnako^a, Gitaratnako^a, etc. But Jagaddhara, Kumbha’s contemporary, 
and Subhahkara referring to Natakalaksana mean Sagara’s work. Kumbha does not 
treat of Riipakas in his San^tamhhasd. 

3. Subhuti’a Ms., p, 156 SPTT p. 24 p. 48 

(identified in Prak : VI), p. 31 . . . ) 

4. MurSii is assigned to a period earlier than Ratnakaia based on a verse 

in Haravijaya wheiein the word Murari occurs. There in the double entendre the 
word can only mean Visuu as Great authors like Bhoja, Abhinava, 

Kuntiaka, Bhattanayaka who are later than Ratn^ara have not mentioned or quoted 
from Mu:^. The earliest writers who mentioned Muir’s drama are Subhuti, 
Saracfetanaya (1150), Bahurupa, etc. 

5. The editor of the Tibetaii translation of Subhuti’s comm^tary places him 
earlier than 800 basing on Ksirajsvamin who mentions Subhuti. This Ksira is 
wrongly identified with his Kashmirian namesake who lived in 820. There was another 
K§ira, tlie pupil of BhattenduiSja. Amara’s commentator who mentions Subhuti 
is of 1100 A.D. 
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Kavyas (dramatic pieces involving song and dance). N&tya is a general 
term embracing all the kinds. Siagara names his authorities thus : — 


trqr ntfT JRT i^ISf 
IS itJrr 


Here the use of the singular matena suggests that there is much unanimity 
among the opinions of Harsavikrama, Matrgupta, Garga, Asmakutta, Nakha- 
kutta and Biadara, and Sagara professes to compare Bharata’s views with 
theirs. Bharata is the oldest in the list and the others must have departed 
from his views. Siagara points out the differences.^ 

Sagara summarises the categories in a liataka thus : — 

q3( fqt: II ( 1850-9 ) 


Saradatanaya gives the same sloka but reads explains- 


.Arthaprakqtis 
Avasthas 
Ahgas 
VTttis 
Sandhis 
Sandhyantaras 
or prade^as 
Lak^aijas 


5 (Bija, bindu etc.) 

5 Arambha prayatna etc.) 
64 Upakshepa etc.) 

4 (Bharata etc.) 

5 (Mukha, pratimukha etc.) 

21 (Sama etc.) 


36 Bhusaaja etc. 

90 (LBsyahgas of Bhapa 10.) 

(Vithi— 13). 

Gitafigas (Silpaka 27). 

(Btepika 7). 

(Nataka 33). 

Thus Saradatanaya also enumeffates and illustrates 230 members of 
various dramatic compositions' and Sagara dwells in addition on the charac- 


1. Harsavikrama seems to be the patron of Matrgupta if Kalhapa can be 
relied on. Srihaitsa and Vikrama can be assumed as two different writers. VikiUma 
as a writer on dramaturgy is not yet known from any reference. But Harsa’s views 
are quoted in the description of Totaka by StracBtanaya in his BhavapraiSia 

( died) *1^ ) Nakhakutta is mentioned by Bahurupa in his 

conunentary on DasarUpa in describing Totaka. Badara appears to be Badarayaija 
(Vyasa) who condensed four upavedas including Gandharvaveda all in about 10,000 
Sokas. For Ayurveda section now available extends oyer 2,000 granthas while that 
upaveda is said to be of 20,000 slokas. Garga is the author of a Saihhita. encyclo- 
pediac in the subject-matter. 

2. Bhoja enumerates 256 for ten rupakas, which include 4 patakasthanas, 
four-fold division of the four vrttis, 5 AmukhangaS, five-fold division of arthaprakrtis, 
but omits the ahgas of filpaka, banika and 33 alahkgras of NSfaka, increasing the 
number of Lak;apas from 36 to 64. 
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teristics of the hero and heroine with their companions and on the nature 
of the rasas and bhiavas. 

A few of the peculiarities of S^ara’s work are noted below to show 
that internal evidence may place him not only prior to Subhuti but to Dhan- 
ahjaya (980 A. D.), Bhoja (1030) and Abhinava (10410 A.D.). 

1. Abhinava, Dhanahjaya and Bhoja use the paribhia^ words of Bha- 
rata in the same technical sense in dealing with the various ahgas ; but SSgara 
uses entirely different words or forms of the same word, as pradesa for 
Smdhymtara, UllSpya for oUopya, Idsya for naiana etc. 

2. Categories or ahgas differ from those of the Basarupa school^ In 
33 vyabhidaribhlavas igauca is substituted for supti,=2 ancintam for prapafica 
and many in silpaMhgas,3 Vaimudhaka for Trimudha and dvimufctaka for dvi- 
mudha in llasyahgas. 

3. Sagara permits the use of a contemporary king as hero in the plot of 
a drama. Abhinava does not recommend a contemporary plot as the dramatist 
is disabled from adhering to the true trend of events and from imparting 
ethical instruction by creating a perfect ideal.* 

4. Definitions are inteipreted by Sagara in a brief and unsatisfactory 
way and it indicates} that, he had not the benefit of the great advance made 
by Ahhinavagupta and others. If Sagara read Abhinava's commentary and 
still held different views he ought to have criticised Abhinava's interpretations 
and maintained his opinions. 

5. His readings from Bharata’s text are very deficient or vague.‘^ 

1. Though Dhanahjaya, Bhoja and Abhinava are grouped together as against 
Sagara’a wider departure, there are minor differences among themselves. In this 
note Daiarupa school is used for brevity’s sake to indude the three writers. 

2. Sagara enumerates 33 Sanc^s taken from, Matfgupta, who reads 

that is, substitutes for gfn of Bharata (VI. 19 to 
22). Sagara defines (i. 2090) thus— I i 

Abhinava who reads for comments on the word only. SarveSvara reads 

vibhrama in the same list Miscii ^ h 1 

3. Silpakangas of Sagara are taken from Matrgupta to whom Amrtananda 

also owes his source. Sarad&tanaya leaves off 

Matrgupta and substitutes SItK f 1^; 

retaining the number 27. 

4. Cf. Sagara (1. 51-2) 

^ . Abhinava views thus (XVIII-12) 

3 ^: | 

5. There are numerous instances. One is shown below at random : — 

t-Ji Pla (1. 3081). This is one of the ahgas of Silpaka. This must 

be distinguidied from of sancari list and from that of In the 

above definition substantive for 511^^ is not stated. 
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6. He follows Kohala in assigning rasas to vjttis and not Bharata. 
Kohala according to Abhinava based the distribution on the 'nature of the 
expression. Dasarupa school distributes the same on the conduct of the charac- 
ters in the scene."- 

7. In Msyahgas Slagara’s definitions and interpretations differ from 
Abhinava’s though both of them profess to follow Bharata. For insf-gnw 
Sagara says of Geyapada ; — 

Abhinava condemns it as I exposes those who advocate it to 

ridicule (niatya : Vol. III. p. 67). Sagara simply copied iSahkuka’s view. 

In defining Sagara has q^rnfsirTr ==rW<lIS- 

5!ltell ajiSfcl' tra;. But Abhinava’s text reads 


fWI'TOsj II 




and condemns the older reading thus 

ggor (Voi. in. p. 69) 

The older reading coridemned by Abhinava is ■ 

'AS'lrfJl+WiguH, I 

This is the reading in most of our MSS. of NBtyaSstra. Slaradlatanaya 
who 'follows MStj-gupta has ; — 

=Ei^f5iif^Hr ^ fhH,i 


^'fis a foot-pose in motion and is either asTfstOT^ig^ used according to 
or gait to display. Abhinava rejects the reading on the ground 


1. Kohala has-.41<lgdil^tld'ftf FThi 
?TI’rqrt'-A^-‘ilqai4d'0t<lS: I 
WI<5IW35^<f^ BlI- 
ter *PiH 4 igcn^ ( 1059-63 ) 

Abhinava referring to the third K'ne says : — ^ IrHlRId 


■ I g 3i?f 45irge5(wi ?rr 

(N Sfya-sastra, 'Vol. II, p. 452). Later -writers like Vidyanatha followed Kerala, 
SarveSvara agrees -with Abhinava. 


2. ’^'^tl’113 in Sagara’s edition is an error for The original Ms. reads 

as a scribal .error. is a while ts«l4lPl ordrll 

nature. 
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that in the real world ( ) no chaiS either or accompanies 

conversation.^ 

In many of the above cases Slagara seems to follow Har)?a, Matrgupta, 
Raliula etc., while Dhananjaya, Abhinava and Bhoja have interpreted on a 
more psychological or logical basis adhering to reality ( ). 

Bharata does not treat of Uparupakas ; Kohala simply names them. 

Sagara in defining them paraphrases in prose the definitions of Miatr- 
gupta while Amrtiananda quotes them verbatim.^ 

Trilocana, whose date is not determined, in his Natyalpcana, borrows 
from iS^ara many of his examples which are not found elsewhere. For 
example — 

q-t: ^ W 


It is a puzzle on the word offered for solution probably by 

Sutradhara to Na^ in a drama of that name. 

From the foregoing evidence it may be assumed that Sagara represents 
an earlier sthod than that of Dhanafijaya, Bhoja and Abhinava. Hence 
he appears to have lived prior to them ; had he been later he would have 
followed or criticised their views^ It may be said that he was their contem- 
porary and stuck to his views disregarding them. The closer one studies 
Sagara the stronger grows the impression that he was prior to DaSarupa 
school. 

Even if the internal evidence is not very convincing, his date cannot 
fall later than that of Subhuti (1080 a.d.). Nianyadeva whose lower date 
according to Gaya Insc. is 1080 mentions Ratnakosa twice on desa ^ta ( ^ 
and Sarasvatihjdayalankdra. The references axe probably to 

one of the other productions of Siagara. 

Sagara was a descendant of MukuteSvaranandin, and probably a K?apa- 
inaka.3 He seems to have written a drama presumably Jmafmdghava and 


1. In defining lasyangas Sagara's school wag followed by Saradatanaya, and 
Amrtananda. v^ubhafikara quotes from both the schools. Great writers like Bhoja, 
Agokamalla, Kumbha, and Nianyadeva follow Abhinava’s school of thought. 

2. An example may be sufficient to explain the pc^t. ^gara desoibeg Pra- 

sthana thus STJST 

^q?TT2T%, ^ 

Amrtananda has : — 

II ( ), 

3. ^gara means that Nandin and Nagna (naked) are synonymous. When re- 

ferring to the appellations of dramatic characters, he recommends the names ending 
in Nandin to K^apaijakaa and Bhik§us ( ). Again 
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various RMmko^as in rhetoric, san^ta, nighajitu, etc. The following verse is 
presumably from the prologue of one of his dramas : — 

^ m JI?r: I 

fi ^ 11 ( 1. 1191 y 

It has been suggested that ^gara was a K^apaioaka and followed Riahula, 
a ^^oarya. Sagara was quoted aniostly by the writers who inhabited Odhra, 
East Magadha, Gau4a, K&marupa and Dak^iftja Kosala countries. Dapdin 
speaks of certain Eastern school of rhetoric ). This school 

seems to have a tinge of Buddhist logic and philosophy about it. I^ater 
writers like Bhoja and Abhinava defended the Vaidika sciences (i.e., those 
based on the Veda-pramanya) and quoted mostly from writer^ who uj^eld 
the Vaidika renaissance against the Buddhist, C&rvaka and K§apanaka 
developments. Klalidi^, Bh&ravi. Mayutaja, Bhavabhuti, Raja^khara etc., 
were staunch Vaidika poets. 

There appears to be an Eastern school in various iSastras in Sanskrit 
other than rhetoric and dramaturgy. For instance the Pri^hiakara school is 
more rational and he is accused (by Jayanta) of importing Dharmakirti's 
views in Vedic school. Prabhakara, and his host, Sllikanatha, Bhavaniatha, 
Bhavadeva hail from the Eastern parts of India. Similarly Gaudapada in 
Vedanta, Nlarada in music, Vi^vambhara in iSilpa, and certain writers on 
Tantra offer us material for postulating an Eastern school of thought differ- 
entiated materially from the school which' may be termed PaScatya including 
Kashmirian, Malava and Diafe?ii?atya endowments to Indian thought. 


in a quotation from Jmaklraihava given by him, Nandin means a n^ed being : 

^ II (1- 803-806). 

Again in defining ^gara quotes from Kdbala— 

^ d =^f^r 11 

and comments thus— HJTrsriqf: Nowhere is 
found to mean probably Sagara read it as in the verse 

in which as it is often quoted some scribe would have altered it as 

1. The same verse is repeated in lines 2916-17 where instead of Ratnakoea, 
devalatta occurs. Trilocana in his Natydocama reads the same verse vdth K^dasa 
kritan in the fourth pada. Devadatta is a general name like Jc^in Bull. Ratnakosa 
is probably the original reading. KSHdasakritan would bring a new Nataka to 
our notice, whidi is not very probable. Kuntalesvaradauty^ and Malatilm (a vithi) 
are already to his credit but hot available. 




MISCELLANEA 


ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND SILPARATNA 

In NIA. 1, 744-745 G. H. Khare and V. Raghavan overlook that in ray 
*'The technique and theory of Indian pranting,” in Technical Studies II. 59-89 
(October 1934) I called attention to Somesvara’s work as the basis of that of 
Sri Kum^a, and publi^ed a new translation of the section on painting (dleky ha- 
karma), 

Boston. 

Ananda K. Coomaraswamy 


PRAKRIT CIA 

Pkt. da, cea, have for so long been considered cognate with Skt ca iva, ca eva 
(cf. e.g., PiscHEL, Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, 335 ; Weber, Vber das 
Sapta^atakam des Hdla, abh. d. DMG 7.548) as toi almosH have become part of 
the Prakrit-Sanskrit phonetic canon. Forms like vva, va, via, miva, piva, viva 
(Hem.2.182), and yiva, jivva, jjiva, evva, yeva, jeva, jjeva, etc., all showing retention 
of the intervocalic v, a retention frequently emphasized by its being written double, 
tend to prove that the single intervocalic sonant of this particular word, however, not 
only resisted the general Prakritic drift towards being ‘ lenited ' out of existence, 
but even reinforced the phoneme involved against that danger, da cannot, therefore, 
be conadered as from da) + iva with loss of intervocalic v, rince all other forms 
citable of Prakritized iva show the retention of the v. A more probable etymology 
of cia would be < Indie * d-da, i.e., the relative pronoun stem, plus the (usually) 
enclitic dental demonstrative, making a compound ! + de/o, the first member 

of which is seen in Skt, dt (cid) OP ciy, Hitt, kwis, Lat. qutdj Gk. Hs etc.„ (cf. 
for other cognates, Walde-Pokorny 1.521-2 and 1.507-8). For the second membw 
* defo c. Lith. ka-da, OCS d-to, Lat.i en-do, Hitt, sn-da, GK. hb-de, oikon-d^ 
etc., (and cf. Walde-Pokorny 1.769-770.; Meillet, Le slave commune, 442; 
Boisacq, 180-1, 314 ; Brugmann, Grd.* 2.814.-2) . The Prakrit meanings ' as, like ' 
are further supported by the local uses of Lat abl. quo (.ardiatic qui) ""as, how, 
where," etc., and are less objectionable semantically than if derived from Sanskrit 
iva, eva, which serve generally as merely emphatic particles. The form cea is 
either an orthographic variation of the earlier cia, or is to be regarded as da ana- 
logically recast on the assumption of an original identity with ca iva, eva. In any 
case, even a»de from semantics and usage, cea cannot be connected with iva, eva 
because of the absence of the v, and can safely be held as secondary within Prakrit. 

New York Public Library. 

Benjamin Schwartz 



SOME ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 

By 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI. Calcutta. 

[1] Sanskrit karetiu ‘elephant.’ 

This^is a fairly common word in late Sanskrit, and it wooild appear to 
be of Dravidian origin. At first sight one would be tempted to look upon 
it as an instance of what I have called Polyglottism in Indo-Aryan— a case of 
a ‘translation-compound’: in lA, there are words which are made up of 
dements from two different languages, each of these elements meaning the 
same or a similar thing (see S. K. Chatterji, Proceedings of the Seventh 
All-India Oriental Conference, Baroda 1935, pp. 177-189) : Indo-Aryan 
(Sanskrit karin, kari) + Dravidian occurring in Tamil as ydnai, in Mala- 
yalam and Kannada as dna and in Tdugu as ermgu). But a purely Dravidian 
■origin can be postulated, for this word with greater plausibility. 

There is the Dravidian root for ' black which occurs in Tamil as karu 
* dark colour kari * charcoal, charred wood, black pigment for the eye In 
the compound form, as in Tamil kariya-mm, Malayalam kari-mda ‘ Indian 
antelope, black buck we have the root or word for ‘ black ’ and the word 
m5n = ‘ deer’. Similarly kari ‘black’ ydnai, \enu- (as in Telugu enugtC) 

‘ elephant ’ could be a purely Dravidian formation on the line of kariya-mdn, 
kari-mdn. : the adjective ‘ black ^ or ‘dark’ would be quite a fitting one for 
an elephant : cf. a modern Indian name for an elephant — Kdld-na_g ‘ black 
elephant.’ 

Karenu can in this way be explained as a Sanskritised Dravidian word 
which on analysis is found to be a descriptive term — a compound of a noun 
and its descriptive adjective. The Taihil initial yd- in ydmai and the Telugu 
e- in enugu suggest that the original or primitive Dravidian form of the word 
had as an initial sound a front vowel, e- or x-. A parallel case would be that 
of Sanskrit Karndta ■= Dravidian ( Kannada ) kme-mtu ‘ black soil.’ 

The Sanskrit karin ‘ elephant literally ‘ ( the animal ) possessing a hand 
may have been influenced by the Dravidian kar-, karu- ‘ black, dark ’ referring 
to the colour of the elephant. Sanskrit karabha ‘ the young of an elephant ’ 

( also ‘ the young of a camel ’ — this latter sense is possibly due to extension 
or confusion) may be a case of the Indo-Aryan af&x -bha added to a Dravi- 
dian loan-word specialised to mean ‘ an elephant ’ from the general sense of 
‘black or dark’; and the Sanskrit words kara-kata, ‘el^hant’s forehead or 
temple ’ also karata ‘ elephant’s temple ’ ( cf. Tamil karatu ‘ running must or 
ichoral fluid from the temple of an elephant’), and karatin ‘elephant’ are 
probably connected, with karenu, karabha through the Dravidian base kar- 
‘ black.’ 
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[2] Sanskrit gaura *a kind of buffalo/ 

The word gaura has the usual adjectival sense of ‘whitish, yellowish* 
or ‘ pale *, but the nominal meaning of ‘ a kind of buffalo * is found from the 
Vedid downwards. The other connected words gavaya ‘ a kind of buffalo 
gavala ‘ wild buffalo *, gana ‘ ox ’ are not difficult of explanation ; gavaya, 
found in Vedic, and gavala, are easily resolvable from gm, with affixes ya 
and la, and go^a is a Prakritic form, made up on the basis of the genitive 
plural form gondm for gavam. The tc in gau-ra, with its apparent full form, 
is a puzzle. Can it be that here we have a very early instance of Polyglottism 
in Indo-Aryan? gcwrcE ‘white, pale’ and gem a ‘buffalo* evidently, at least 
semantically, have no connexion. Can we look upon gaura ‘buffalo * as a 
compound of an Aryan gc£u, go '-h Austria ( Kol ) * ur- ‘ cattle/ as in Santali 
and Mundari un ‘ cattle, cows and buffaloes ’ ? 

[3J Sanskrit tun4i-cela ‘a kind of garment/ 

This word occurs once only in the Divyavaddna. The exact meaning ia 
not known — ^but it probably means some costly stuff such as is commonly 
found in small strips. The word appears to be a translation-compound. 

The word cela i^ common in Sanskrit to mean ‘cloth, clothes, garment’, 
and is found from the Mahdbharata onwards. It occurs in New Indo-Aryan 
also : e.g. Bengali celi ‘ a kind of coloured silk doth/ It is connected with a 
root a7 ‘ to put on clothes* which is found only in the Dhdtu-pMha, and which 
therefore would seem to be an etymologist’s creation. The form cela seems to 
be a Prakritic modification of Sanskrit drfl ‘a strip, long narrow piece of 
bark or cloth, rag, tatter, dothes’, found for the first time in the Taittirlya 
Ara^yaha. Cma is derived from an Uipidi root d, and this derivation merely 
expresses the uncertainty of the etymologists. With dm probably is to be 
connected Sanskrit clvaaa ‘ the dress or rags of a religious (espedally Buddhist 
or Jain) monk*, which occurs in Plarjini and other fairly early documents. 
Civara is derived from a root dv ‘to cover *, and this root dv is equally an 
artificial back formation. 

Cvta means primarily ‘a rag*, and the disparaging sense of ‘a rag* is 
■not wholly absent from cela either. The word eda is used as a pejorative 
affix, being compounded with certain words like bhdryd and bmhmco^a, to 
mean a bad type or a bad representative of the same (e.g. bhdryd-cela, neuter, 
‘ a bad wife *, bTokmcoia-cela ‘ a bad Brahman *, brnkmoDd-cela * a bad wife 
of a Brahman *, occurring in Banjini and others) . Cela in this sense may be 
an extension of the word in its very likely original meaning of * rag and 
then useless or bad stuff ’ : brdjimct^a-cela ‘ clout of a Brahman, a Brahman 
ragamuffin, a wretched or bad Brahman *. We may compare the English 
-word ragamuffin itself ; and the Modem Hindustani expression, used at the 
foolishness or ungainliness of a person, may also be compared — ddtm hai, yd 
ddmt-kd pajama ? ‘ is he a man, or just a man’s trousers, i.e. nether garments?’ 

Thete is the other wbrd = ‘servant, slave*, found in the.Mahd- 
bhdrata, which occurs in New Indo-Aryan e.g. Hiridustani cela ; thus ce/tz of 
Sanskrit is from ceta or ce4a, meaning the same thing, and all these three. 
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ce^a, €e4<i, ceh, appear to be just Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) developments 
of an Old Indo-Aryan *crta from V car, cr * to go or wander’, i.e. at somebody 
else’s bidding ; a hypothetic *crta can give not only ceta, ceia, cela, but also 
data ( further extended to and caUa ), and this cala-cMa-catpa occurs in 
late Sanskrit inscriptions, particularly in North-eastern India, in the expression 
a-catta-bhatta- or a-cata-bh^a-pravesa meaning ‘ where catas and bhatas, i.e. 
soldiers or spies {cdtas < catas < *CTta) and king’s servants (bhdtas < bha}a 
< bhfta) shall have no access used as a qualification for villages granted by 
kings to Brahman scholars who wished to live in an atmosphere of quiet and 
repose unliampered by police or military intrusion. Cela however is explained 
by Prof. Jules Bolch in his Formation de la Lmgm marathe, Paris, 1919, 
p. 331-332, as being a Dravidian word meaning ‘ small ’ or ‘ little.’ This cela- 
however is a different word from ce/a - ‘cloth’ which evokes dtra, cxvara : 
although from the sense of ‘ smallness ’, that of ‘a rag ’ may easily evolve, 
and in that case cela ‘ cloth ’ and ‘ slave, disciple ’ would be connected ; 
but that appears to be a bit far-fetched. 

The group ma : cda is paralleled by similar pairs of words in Sanskrit 
and Prakrit which show an alteration of « ; e : e.g., krldd, ki44ci ; khela ; 
tdrSa : erisa ; Udrsa : kerisa ; piyti^a : . peyu^a ; piusa : peusa ; vibhiHaka t 
bahedaa ; pifha : pe4ka. 

dra and cela are preserved in New Indo-Aryan also in the roots (Hindu- 
stani) dr, (Bengali) cir, ‘to tear, to pierce’, in Bengali cela as in cela hath 
‘ wood split in long pieces for fuel’ The New Indo-Aryan root cir, cir is ex- 
plained as of denominative origin from Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan) ctra ; and 
this dro (probably connected with ctv-ara) of Old Indo-Aryan remains un- 
explained. In any case, cira : cela originally indicated ' a piece of cloth/ * a 
piece tom off from a bigger one,’ and occurred fairly early in Indo-Aryan; 

The first element in tunff-icela is easily explained as a Dravidian word, 
found in Tamil as turitu (or in Kannada -as tuitdu and in Telugu as 

meaning ‘ a fragment, a piece, a bit, a small piece of doth, a towel,’ In 
Tamil there is ti4i:itu-{vi\u = ‘piece of cloth left over after' a material has been 
cut into pieces of required length.’ 

Tun4i-cela is therefore a translation compound, Dravidian tundi + Aryan 
cela, although this Aryan word is of uncertain origin. It may be compared 
with a New Indo-Aryan (Hindustani) word like kaprd-lattd ‘ clothes ’ = 
karpataka-naktaka {laktaka). From ‘ small piece of cloth the sense of ‘costlv 
piece or stuff ’ can easily evolve. 

The dictionary gives also Tu}}4i~kera as the name of a people, e.g. in the 
Mahdbharata : this tribal name may be compared with Hari-kela, the name 
of the people inhabiting Samatata or Deltaic Bengal. The word tuijM 
by itself is used in Sanslcrit in the sense of ‘beak, snout’ (which is probably 
the basis of the word tuiy,di-kerin 'a venomous insect'), and of ‘a prominent 
navel’ (whence by extension, we have the late Sanskrit word tu^di~kesi = ‘a 
large boil on the palate’, as well as ‘the cotton plant’, and tit3i4ibha ~ 
‘having a prominent navel’). These other meanings of tun4i appear 
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to belong to a different word, of uncertain origin, from the Dravidian tuntu, 
tundu, ■= *a piece tom off, a piece of cloth/ Twy-da = ‘ beak, snout,’ 
has New Indo-Aryan representatives ; and tuztda = ‘ protuberance, prominent 
navel’, probably a variant of Sanskrit tunda =* hel\y\ of uncertain origin, 
which, too, has cognates or derivatives in New Indo-Aryan. 

[4] Musdra-gcdva ‘a kind of coral, a kind of precious stone’, in Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit ; masdra * sapphire, emerald’, in! the Mahabharata {masdraka 
in the Harivamia ) ; mas&ra-galvaTkamaya ' consisting of emerald (or sapphire) 
and crystal’, in the Mahabharata ; gdvarka, Prakrit gdlakha also gallaka 
' crystal, crystalline liquor-cup’. 

In the above words, there are two elements — musdra or masdra, which 
means some kind of precious stone, sapphire or emerald or coral, and gdvarka, 
gallakka, gallaka, galva, which evidently indicates crystal or some other kind 
of precious or semi-precious stone. Their occurrence in. the Mahabharata, in 
Buddhist Sanskrit (e.g. in the Divydvadma) and in the Mrcchakatika would 
show that these words first came into prominence round about the time of 
Christ, probably during the first couple of centuries after Christ. 

It does not seem that these words are of Indo-European i.e. Indo-Aryan 
origin. Names of precious stones— with their sense frequently vague and not 
definite — are among those which can normally be expected to be foreign loans. 
Both nuasara-musdra and gdlakka-gallaka-gdva-galvarka, owing moreover 
to these variants, would from their look appear to be foreign. 

In the absence of any other affiliation of masdra-musara, I suggest that 
it is of immediate Chinese origin. Berthold Laufer in his Sino-Iranica 
(Chicago, Field Museum of Natural History, 1919, pp. 525-527) discusses 
the Chinese term pho-so, with a variant mo-so, which means some kind of 
precious stone — in the Thang period “ the term pho-so merely denotes a stone.” 
The Chinese pho-so or mo-so- has been identified by some scholars (Hirtii 
and Pelliot, for instance) with the bezoar {pazahr or pddzahr in Persian) 
the bezoar is “ a calculus concretion found in the stomachs of a number of 
animals,” and in early and medieval times it was believed in India, Persia, 
China and elsewhere to possess some special qualities. But, Laufer shows 
that the Chinese pho-so or mo-so cannot be the bezoar, — it is not of animal 
but mineral origin, according to early Chinese accounts. 

The second character in the Chinese expressions pho-so and mo-so is 
identical : the ancient Chinese pronunciation of this so was * sa or * sd, and 
its meaning is ‘ to dance, to frisk, to saunter.' The character for pko had as 
its old pronunciation** btva (Laufer) or * bhud (Karlgren), and it means 
■‘old woman* or ‘step-mother’ The character for mo was pronounced in 
Ancient Chinese as *mud ( Bemhard Karlgren, Analytical Dictionary oj 
Chinese and Sirto-Japanese, Paris 1923, under character No. 593, p. 191), 
and its meaning is ‘ to rub, to polish, to break, to touch, to fed with the hand.’ 
It is evident that the terms pho-so = *bhud-sd and mo-so *mud-sd are just 
phonetic transcriptions in Chinese characters of some foreign word or words : 
ihe meaning of the Chinese characters does not give any clue to the sense of 
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the terms as 'precious stone’ : and mo~so = "^mud-sd is a secondary or late 
form of '^bhudsd (Laufer, op. cit.^ foot-note 2). 

Laufer also gives another Chinese compound pho-sa as the name of a kind 
of ( precious) stone, which occurs in the Chinese work the Pei-hu-lu of Twan 
Kuh-Iu composed about 875 a.d. The first element pho in this compound is 
the same! character as in pho~$o ; and the second element, the character now 
pronounced sa, was in ancient times * sai (it is the character which occurs in 
the Chinese compound phu-sa — *bhuo~sat, contracted from a fuller pku-thi- 
sa4o^— * bhm\-dhm-sat4d = Sanskrit bodhkattva). Ancient Chinese * bhud- 
sat — pho-su therefore, as noted in the Pei-hu4u, meaning some kind of precious 
stone, and *bhud-sd — pho-so, are equally the transcriptions, in early Chinese 
of some foreign word. It seems likely that ^bhud-sat, *bhud-sd and *mud-sd 
are different forms of the same word, of which * bhud-sat would appear to be 
the oldest, because the fullest, form ; of the other two, the loss of the final con- 
sonant gave * bhud-sd, and the common change of initial bh~, b- (through a 
stage mb-() to m-, together with the loss of the final consonant, gave rise to 

* mud-sd. 

The final 4 of Ancient Chinese was dialectally pronounced as -8 ( = th 
in English then), and also as -r, before passing away finally., Thus, * sat — 

* saS = sar. The Sanskrit Buddha, shortened to Buddh, gave Ancient Chinese 

* Bhyuad or * Bhyuat, and this developed quite early forms like * Bhut or 
^ But (whence Persian but — ‘idol’, ‘image’, originally ‘a Buddha image’, 
and Japanese = ‘ Buddha,’ written Bu-tu), * Bhur (whence old Bur- 
mese Bhurd ■= ‘ Buddha’, now written Bhum but pronounced in Modem Bur- 
mese as (Arakan) Pha-rd, (standard) Pha-yd, and * Bhwat, before it was 
reduced to Modem Chinese Fo, Fu and F\at 

Side by side with * bhud-sat, * bhud-sd, * mud-sd as the ancient forms of 
pho-sa, pho-so, mo-so, we may be allowed to postulate other popular forms, 
current orally, i.e. in pronunciation, although the second character would be 
the same sat‘~ sa : like, * bhud-saS, * bhud-sar and * mud-saS, * mud-sar, all 
meaning some kind of precious stone. These different forms would b^ong to 
different dialectal areas of Chinese, and at different periods : we do not know 
whether * sat, * 5 flS, * sar were contempoi*aneous, but obviously these pro- 
nunciations with a final consonant were older than * sd which lost it. 

There is in Persian the word bussad or bissad (bussaS, bissaS), which 
has been borrowed by Arabic {bussed-, bussaB-, bassaB-, bassad-) and Armeni- 
an (bust), meaning ‘coral’ or ‘'fine pearl.’ The source of this word is not 
known ; there are forms also with one s. It may be a genuine Iranian word ; 
and the sense of ‘ coral' may only be a norrowed one, the original sense might 
also have been a wider and a generic one for precious stones in general. It 
seems exceedingly possible that the Chinese terms discuss^ above are merely 
the Chinese transcriptions of an early Iranian >busaB = ‘ precious stone , also 
‘ coral.’ The older transcription was imdoubtedly the one written pho-sa — 

* bhud-sat, * bhud-saB, noted in the Pei-hu-lu; between this, mo-so 

* mud-sd we have to place modifications like * bhud-sar, * mbud-sar, * mud- 
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sar on the one hand^ and bhu&~s& — pho-so on the other. 

The Indo-Aryan masam-musma can thaa be regarded as the Iranian 
word indirectly borrowed through the Chinese, from an old dialectal form 
* mua-sar which is not represented in the Chinese written language by the 
corresponding characters. It is to be noted that the Iranian specialised sense 
of ‘ coral’ is present in the Indian musara of Buddhist Sanskrit, although the 
generic sense of ‘ precious ' stme’ (and then specialised into * emerald, sap- 
phire’) is the one found in the Mahdbhdrata. In Chinese transcriptions from 
Sanskrit, ma of Sanskrit is frequently indicated by the character * mud -me : 
dialectal variations in early times of this * mud are the reason for the alter- 
nation musara-mas.ara in India. 

M-asara-musdra would therefore be one of the rare instances of a Chinese 
word (although of foreign origin in the Chinese itself) adopted in Middle 
Indo-Aryan. So far, only two such Sino-Indian words are known^CJntz, the 
name of the country and people of China, and )dcaha, ‘ a kind of small 
bamboo.’ 

Galva-, gdlvarka, gallakka, gallaka may now be considered. In the absence 
of any other derivation, I suggest that the word is * gallc, extended to * gallaka 
or * gallakka by adding the pleonastic -ka affix, which would change to -kka 
in Middle Indo-Aryan of a late period, and that it means ’ stone and is of 
Dravidian origin. There is the common Dravidian word for ‘ stone occur- 
ring in South Dravidian (Tamil, Malayalam and Kannada) as kah in Central 
Dravidian. (Telugu) as kallu, and in Northern Dravidian (Brahui) as xal 
In some ancient Dravidian dialect the existence of a form with initial g- 
instead of k~ can be very well assumed, and Sinhalese borrowed it with the 
initial g-, possibly from Archaic Tamil (before the employment of the present 
alphabet of Tamil to write the language) : Sinhalese g<Ma * stone’, singular, 
plural gal, (Compare, Modem Tamil Tamiz = ' but Sinhalese 

Damila, Greek * Damir-ike\— * fht Tamil Country,’ Sanskrit DTami(pi, 
Dravi4a, all of which suggest an ancient form * Dmndzd, with initial rf-, as 
opposed to the Modem Tamil form with t-). 

Middle Indo-Aryan * gdlO'- with extensions gallaka, gallakka, would thus 
be a Dravidian deH word in Aryan. Originally meaning ‘ stone,’ its modifica- 
tion to mean ‘ precious stone, crystal’ would be quite normal : in Tamil {kal) 
as well as in Bengali and other New Indo-Aryan {patthar, pdthar) 
the word for “stone’ is commonly used to mean also * precious stone.’ A 
vessel of stone, or crystal can be very wdl indicated by an extension of the 
word for * stone ’ — galla < gallaka, gallakka ; in Bengali, pMhar ‘ stone’ is 
commonly used to mean a plate or dish , carved out of black stone or marble. 
gedva and galvarka, otherwise unexplained, can be very well explained as false 
Sanskritisations of the Prakrit {desi)' words * galla, * gallakka, with a plau- 
sible restoration to a known mka ‘ brightness, splendour' qualifying an obscure 
galva or galu > galla — gain, galva being evolved out of the analysis ? + arka— 
galvarka. 

Viewed from the stand-point of the etymologies suggested above, rmsara- 
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galva and masara-galvarka can be looked upon as another instance of Poly- 
glottism in Middle Indo-Aryan, the first element of this ‘translation-com- 
pound ’ being a foreign word from the Chinese (which itself borrowed it from 
Iranian) and the second being a native Indian word, Dravidian in origin and 
adopted in Aryan. 



DHARMA-SURI— HIS DATE & WORKS 


By 

E. V. VIRA RAGHAVACHARYA Cocanada 

I. The Poet’s ancestry and personal details : — 

Dharma-suri was a Brahmaija of the ‘ Harita-gotra,’ and believed to have 
lived at Kathevara near Tenfili (Gmjtur Dt., Madras Presidency). His grand- 
father, Dharma-sudhi propitiated Kvara by means of his severe ‘ tapas ’ and 
obtained as a result a boon that his family should be an uninterrupted line of 
‘ Savants ’ well-versed in the whole of the ‘ Sastraic ’ lore till the seventh gene- 
ration (S. R. I. 18 a.). Our poet’s ancestors were reputed for their deep erudi- 
tion. They were living at Benares and consequently their family was being 
called ‘Viaraiiasi’ family. His father’s elder brother Narayariiavadhani was a 
literary prodigy and had the title ‘ AvadhBna-parikramana-cakravartin ’. 
Defeating a great ‘ savant ’ Ranoavadhani by name, in Vedic AvacMna , 
NSnayapa was greatly honoured at the court of Dharma-bhupa who respect- 
fully offered to him a palanquin, an umbrella and a ‘ damara ’ and bestowed 
on him the title of ' ’. We cannot at present 

identify this king (S. R. I. 21 41.). Nlariayaija’s younger brother was 
Parvata-nlatha-sun, our poet’s father. It is said (S. R. 1. 22, 23 41.) that 
Parvatanatha was a great ‘savant’ ip all the ‘Sastras’ and that before an 
assembly of scholars he had defeated m literary contest one, JanBrdanlacSrya 
and taken from the vanquished scholar his proud title ‘ Vadi-kesaii ’, at the 
same time making him renounce his title ‘ Mgyavadi-bhayahkara ’. We are not 
able to identify this Janardana either. Parvatanatha’s younger brother Rama 
Pajjdita was a great elocutionist and a sound scholar in all the six systems of 
Indian philosophy. The poet says about himself that he was a master in all 
the fourteen ‘ Vidyias but he was particularly proficient in the ‘ Nyaya- 
Sastra ’, though he did not allow his special attraction towards ‘Nylaya ’ to 
deflect his deep love for poetry and poetics. This he says in his Narakd- 
sura^Vijaya : — ‘ ' etc., {Vide Appendix.] 

Tripuaari-Somayajin — ^PSrvati 
Dharmasudhl — ^NSg&ipbilta 


Narayai^vadbanj Parvatanatha Rama Pandita 

+ 

Yallanfiriiba 

DHARMASCRI. 


1. Vide-Appendix. 
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II. Date — Internal evidence : — 

Dhannasuri in his S.R. ( pp. 136 ; 197 ) mentions VidySniatha by name 
and criticises him. The date of VidyiMtha is according to Prof. P. V. Kane 
1300-1325 A.D., Dr. S. K. De 1290-1310, Prof. Trivedi and Prof. Eggeling 
1298-1317, Sewell— 1295-1323 and according to Prof, isesagiri iSastrin 
1295-1319. Taking the latest among these dates, we may assign our poet to 
a period later than 1328 a.d. 

Our poet mentions the author of the Sanjivim, a commentary on the 
Almhkdra-sarvasva of Ruyyaka (S.R. VI. P. 115, Tel. ed. ; P. 105, Bamra 
ed.). Sannvim was the work of VidyScakravartin who was a prot^gS of king 
Vira BaMa III (1291-1342) of the Hoysala dynasty."^ From this, we can 
safely assert that our author was later than 1342 a.d. 

The latest among the writers quoted by our author is Bhupiala who is 
identical with Sihgabhupala, the royal author of the Rasmm^a-sudhdkara 
( T. S. Series ). Dividing the ‘S|hgara-rasa ’ into ‘ Samkgipta ' and * Vistrta 
Dharmasuri says : 

— S.i?. X. p. 341 (Td. ed.), p. 346 (Bamra ed.). 

The above verse is found in the Rasdnpava-’sudhdkara, II. P. 135 ,[ Venkata- 
giri ed. in Tdugu characters 1895]. 

Now, the dates assigned to iSihgabh-Qpiala by several Sanskritists are as 
follows : — 

Prof. Sesagiri Gastrin and Dr. S. K De — (A bout 1330 a.d.,) Mr. A. N. 
Krishna Aiyangar (1360-1400 A.D.) Dr. M. Krishnamachariar^ 
( About 1400 A.D.). 

Taking the earliest date assigned to SihgabhupSla, (T.e., 1330 a.d.) we 
might say that Dharmasuri was later than 1330 a.d. 

External md Indirect evidence : — 

Mallir^tha, the famous Sanskritist of ‘Andhra-deiia * and the voluminous 
commentator on Sanskrit classics does not even once refer to Dharmasuri or 
his S,R. though both of them bdonged to the same province. If Dharma lived 
before Malli, this famous scholiast could not have ignored such a brilliant 
author as Dharma who hails from his own province. The dates assigned to 
Malli, by several scholars are — 1390-1400 (Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar,), 1400- 
1414 A.D. (Prof. K. P. Trivedi and Dr. De), 1419-46 (Dr. M. Krishi^ja- 
machariar) . Dharma might be later than or a younger coeval of Malli. If 
they were contemporaries, it might be that Dharma, being too near in time, 
might not have been taken as an authority by Mallinatha. 

1. Vide, Dr. M. Krisnamacharya : History of Classiod Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 856-858 (1937). 

2. Summaries of Papers (pp. 28-29). Mysore Oriental Conference, 1935. 

3. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, p. 770, 
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Jaganmtha Pa^wjitaiiaja, the renowned Sanskrit poet of ‘ Andhradeila ’ was 
not mentioned even once in the S.R. Jagannitha was like a huge light-house 
in the field of Sanskrit Poetics and no later writer on Poetics, to whatever 
province he might belong, could afford to ignore Jagannatha or his work, 
Rma-gcuhgMhma, much less Dharma who belonged to the same province. 
Dharma’s silence regarding Jagannatha might be taken to mean that the for- 
mer was earlier than Jagannatha or earlier than 1625 from which date Jagan- 
nEtha’s literary activity is believed to have begun. 

Appakavi, the famous Andhra grammarian, mentions the S.R. by name 
in the Appakavtya while enumerating works on ( Sanskrit ) grammar and 
Alarhkiara. (I. p. 12 ; 11. p. 109 i§ii Rlajailajesvarf-Niketanam Press ed. 
1910). Appakamya contains (I. 33) the date of its composition which cor- 
responds to 1656 A.D. From this we can conclude that Dharma was 
earlier than 1656 a.d., and in all probability earlier than 1625 ( Jagannfitha's 
date). We might assign 1414 (Mallinlatha's earlier limit) and 1625 A.D., 
as the two limits within which our author must have flourished. 

We can yet narrow down these limits. Gaurana, the well-known Telugu 
poet, author of Hariscmdra-canta in ‘Dvipada* metre, had also written in 
Saihskrit a work on Poetics Dipika^ by name, in which the S.R. was 

referred to. If this is the same work as our author's, which I think highly prob- 
able, Dharma might be said to have been a contemporary of or a little earlier 
than Gaurana. The date of Gaurana is 1440-1450 a.d.® Hence we can safely 
conclude that Dharma-suri must have lived between 1414-1430 or roughly the 
first quarter of the 15th century. 

A. Stotteas : 1 Kr§m-stuti. 2 Surya-iataka. 

These two ‘stottras' are no longer extant but are known only through 
fragments cited in the SMitya-ratmkara. 

1. Kr^-stuti : — ^This is a stotra in praise of the river Rnsnia. In the 
Sahitya-7atndkara [Taranga VI — dealing with iSabdialarhkara — page 125 
(Bamra ed.), p. 143 (Telugu ed.) |] the following verse is given in illustra- 
tion of ‘Vrttyanu-prfisa ' 





2. Surya-s4itaka : — This too is known only through a couple of quota- 
tions. It is otherwise known as R^tvi-S^aka. It is in praise of the god Surya, 


1 Descriptive Catdo^e of SkU MSSj — Vol. XXII ( Govt^ O. MSS. Library, 
Madras ) . pp. 8692-’96. 

2 Lives oj Telugu Poets — ^Part I. p. 595 (Revised ed. 1916) — ^Mr, K. 
Vire4alingam Pantulu, 
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after the famous Surya-iataka of Mayura. Like Mayura's poem the Ravi- 
§ataka of our poet also is in Sragdhard metre. 


a. w — 

b. STOTfir: q?Rm: t ^ — 

' irrfirq^ewT^ 

sfl 'TR^RTOf ^ 

VI p. 13-1-2 (Bamra ed.). 148, 149. pp. (Tel. ed.). 
Kavyas : 3. Bdlahhagavata. 4. Hamsa-sondesa (Piakrt.). 
BMa-Bhdgavata :~This poem also is no longer extant. It is thus 
mentioned in our poet's minor drama, Nmakasura-vijaya in the course of the 
conversation between the 'Nati' and the ‘ Sutra-dhara ' :— 

' f^f^: %?r ^ qpTR^TT 

^ ^ mm\: qJ55T^:' ” 


B. 

3. 


A verse from this work is cited in the Sdhitya-ratmkara and the theme 
of the poem is the story of Srl-kpgoa. 

wm 

VII. p. 157 (Bamra ed.). p. 176 (Tel. ed.). 
4. ^H<msa^smdda : — This is a poem in Pifikrt and is now lost to us. 
The theme of this poem seems to be similar to that of the Hamsa-sandeia of 
Sii Ve(fcta-de§ika — ^i.e. the sending of a message by Kama to his beloved, 
Sits who was in Larikia, by means of a swan. 


1 For an account of Samskrit poems with the title Hamsa-sandeia, the curious 
student is referred to our work (in Telugu) — ‘T.he History cf the Samskft Buta- 
Kdvya (1937), Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti's paper on. this subject in the 
JHQ, Vol. in. No. 2 (Jtme 1927)u and Dr. Mr. Krishnamachariar’s History of 
Classical Sanskrit Literature, II Revised ed. (1937). 
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A verse from this now lost Kiavya is cited in the Sahitya-ratmkma in 
illustration of ‘ JEgara,’ one of the ten stages of the love of the hero 

“ jTsrr m — 

‘ ^ ^ftcTRSfvignss ati!# 3niRi?g-r 

fi gr cTtH 

5lJ|% 

w if ^ 

— X Rasa-tarahga, p. S46 (Tel. ed.), p. 353 (Bamra ed.). 

C. Natakas or Plays : 5. Kamsa-vadha. 6. Nmakdsura-vijaya. 

5. Kamsa-vadha : — ^This play too is not now extant. Three stanzas 
from it are quoted in the Sahitya-ratnakara. As the author calls it a 
‘ nataka it must be a play from five to ten acts. It is different from the 
Kanisavadha of ‘Se§a-kii?i)a (Kavyamala, No. 6.) A Kamsa-vadha is ascrib- 
ed to Plarjini in Patanjali’s Maka-bhd?ya. The theme is the slaying of Kaihsa 
by Rp^ija. 

a. As an illustration of ‘ Svabhiavokti.’ 

“ q-sn— f — 

VII p. 232 (Bamra ed.) ; p. 233. (Telugu ed.). 

b. In illustration of ‘ Adbhuta-rasa ’ — 

" 3r«rr qi srraf — 

gipT ?:3flsis-T5i?^r irtff 

51: ’ ” 

— S.R. K. p. 366 (Bamra ed.), p. 355-6 (Tel. ed.). 

c. As an example of ‘ BhfLvasandhi 

“ 5T«n ffi f — 

5%Jtrfrt s<: q-fwi?: 51?^ 

4^%5rig <tiTpf% ^?IT ’ ” 

X. p. 387 (Bamra ed.), p. 374 (Tel. ed.). 

6. Narahasura-vijayor-vyayoga : — This is an ‘ upa-rupaka ’ or minor 
drama called ‘ Vyayoga.’ It was printed twice in Telugu characters and we 
propose to issue a Nffgarl edition of the same. It was translated into Telugu 
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long ago by the late M. M. Kokko^^Ja Venkatarataam Pantulu of the Madras 
Presidency college. 

The play depicts the heroic story of the killing of Narakasura. It was 
written at Pui5 (Jagannath) as noted in the ‘ 'Prast&vania.’ It is also 
known as NtitQhdsuTQ-vadhd and I^^itikcdhviifhstifuifn. Many verses from 
this work are quoted in the Sdhitya-ratndkara, some with the name of the 
work and some anonymously. Here are some of those verses ; 
a. An example for ‘ Khandita-nayika ’ : 


qsrr srn^ — 


[ = Verse 5 in the Vyiayoga]. 


5wn& 5^: ” 

— S.f?. II. p. 47 (Bamra ed.) ; p. 51 (Tel. ed.). 


b. In illustration of the figure ‘Paryaya’: 


(( 


WWslRtsTO tRj — 



dcMqwi'iS'if 

VII. p. 194 (Bamra ed.) p. 205 (Tel. ed.). 
The above verse is again cited in IX Taranga, p. 284 (Bamra ed.) p. 275 
( Tel. ed.) as an example of ‘ Atyanta-tiraskrta-vScya ’ relating to a wcnrd. 



I ?( gv ’ 

—S.R. IX. p. (Bamra ed.), p. 274 (Tel. ed.) 


This stanza which is quoted in the S.R. occurs in the VySyoga (Si. 83) 
with a change in the last two lines thus : 


^ swtpi. ’ 

d. ‘ Bharata-vakya ’ : 

“ WJUpf^Tdl, 'idi; 


— Narakasum-Vijaya, SI. 89. 
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3T#5Rfr 

%J 9 ;. ” —ibid. §i. 90 . 

D. Sahitya : 

7, SMitya-ratmkcna ; This is by far the most important and famous 
of the author’s works. In 10 ‘ Tarahgas ’ it traverses almost the whole field 
of Saihskrit poetics except Dramaturgy. He denounces author’s like Vidy^- 
riatha who, for mercenary motives, extolled in their works kings who are but 
mortals, himself dedicating his work to God iSri Riamlacandra. Almost every 
stanza given as illustration in this work relates to some incident in the life of 
gn Rlama. The titles of the ten ' Tarangas ’ are as follows :■ 

I. GrmthdrambharSammthma. 

II. Abhidhd. HI. Lak^and. IV, Vyanjam. Y. Gui^a. VI. Sabdaldmh^a. 
VII. Arthdlamkdra. VIII. Do^a. IX. Dhvani. X. Rasa. 

Postponing to a future occasion a critical study of the work and its place 

in the history of Sarhskrit Sahitya literature, we give here for the information 
of scholars a list of the important writers and works mentioned in the S.R. 
Important Works and Writers cited in the Sdhitychratndkara. 
(Reference is to the chapter and page of the Madras edition 1871). 

1. VII^ 

3. STHit:. I. 24, 26. 

4. VI. 155. 

5. EpTWW. X* 349. 

6. IX. 293, 373, 

7. I. 2 I; m. 87, SS; IV. 117 , 123; V. 135-6; X. 319, 
338, 339. 

8. [ His own.] . III. 10; V. 141; VI. 143, 156. 

9. EFlias. X. 338. 

10. X. 356. 

11. X. 318, 319. 

12. X. 340. 

13. X. 348. 

14. I. 22. 

15. [ His own. ] . VII. 176. 

16. aif-HKTSH. ( X. 326. 

17. ¥r<cr. ir. 83; X.319, 353. 

18. IV. 117. 

19. ^TRcfl^. X. 350, 372. 

20. [ Singa-bhupala ] . X. 341. 
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21. V. 129, 136; X. 335, 336. 

22. I- 22. 

23. gf^ [ Bharata-Muni ] . X. 337, 338. 

24. X. 349. 

25. X. 321, 340, 349. 

26. lT5lW4i. [ = His own Silrya-sataka ] . III. 110 ; V. 141 ; VI. 156. 

27. ini'+'t. X. 341. 

28. I. 22. 23. 

29. [ = Abhinava-gupta ] . X. 340. 

30. Bte. [ = Bhatta Lollata ] . X. 308, 324, 331. 

31. II. 64. 

32. cnc^JTR^sr. X. 341. 

33. f^msi. V. 136; VII. 197. 

34. I. 22. 

35. oJnjft’l. [His own Narakasura-Vijaya- Vyayog<i \ . II. 51 ; VII. 205, 227. 

36. inpi. X. 310. 

37. IX. 277, 340, 349, 350, 372. 

38. SffRSTOT. [of Bhoja].X. 335. 

39. X. 338. 

40. [ = His own Ravi-sataka. Wrfe. Supra] . VI. 148, 149. 

41. I. 22. 

42. [His own poem in Prakrt] . X. 346. 

43. 5^51. I. 23. 

E. Commentaries : 

8. Bha^ya-ratna-prabka : — (Ninjaya-slagar edition.). Dharma-suri was 
a great devotee of Sil Rama and was of opinion that Hama was the Supreme 
Being. It is said that in his later days he became a ‘ Sanny&sin ’ and assumed 
the name of Hamananda or Govindananda and composed a commentary on 
Sankara’s Bha^ya on the Brahma^suiras. But whether the author of Ratnu- 
ptabhci is identical with the author of the Sahitya-ratmkara has yet to be 
investigated. 

9. Brahmamrta-var^itfi : — (Printed in Telugu Characters, Sarasvatl- 
Nilaya Press, NeUore, 1900 ) . 

This work otherwise known as Brahnui-sutra-guTU-vrtti was written by 
one Dharma-bhatta, the disciple of an ascetic, Sil Mukund&Srama-4ricaraiia by 
name, and Maho^fidhySya Sri-RSihacandiarya and Son of Tirumalaoarya. 
The identity of Dhamfe-bhatta with our Dharmasuri has also to be investi- 
gated. In S.R. our poet gives his father’s name as Parvatesa. If this 
term is a Sanskritised form of ‘ Tinirnda’ then we are somewhat in a position 
to equate the two authors. Like the authot of the SR. this author also dedi- 
cates his work to iSri RSma and this point is in favour of the identity. 
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1. Narakasura-Vijaya : Printed^ Madras^ 1885. (In Telugu Characters). 

2. Sahitya-ratmkara : With the commentary Mandara by Malladi Lalo§mana- 

suri, Mladras, 1871. (In Telugu characters). 

3. SdhityOrratndkara : With the com. Nauka by Madhusudana Mi^ra, Bamra 

1901 (In Nagari characters). Sudhal Press, Bamra. 

4. ‘ The Nauka& and the Mandaia — Commentaries on the Sdhitya-ratndkara : 

A paper in Telugu by the present writer. ( Journal of the Telugu 
Academy--Yc\. XVII, No. 6, 1929). 


Appendix. 

In the traditional manner, Dharma-suri traces the origin of his family 
(Harita-gotra) to Lord Vi^nu, from whose naval lotus was bom the four-faced 
god, Brahma whose mind-bom sons were Manci, Pulaha, Angiras and others, 
who were said to be the ancestors of the whole humanity inhabiting this earth. 
Of Brahma's mind-bom offspring, Angiras had a son Harita, the pure, after 
whom our poet’s family received the name—* Harita-gotra ' ( the family or 
descendants of Harita ) . 

Select verses from the Sdhityo-ratmkcsra. 

tM 5#^: 

( 12 ) 

51^^: ( 13 ) 

3. RtwfK 


% Trrrfe 5^:. 

5. ^TTiirfNsET Sfegl SRWTr 

^ ^ 21 : 


( 14 ) 


( 15 ) 


( 16 ) 
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6 . 

’ifTRURi qftoit 

qji sfSFrRsscrr: 

7. zf; ^i^RjTfsra: 

sTrawK Er^Jmiiw5t^5i5Ri 


8- smtergsft: 

'SRJn^nijr ^RPjur-'i4%?T-wn^!n^. 

9. 


12 . 


13 


14. 


15 . 



HRIZf^:. 

10. iwRsni^sw g?JT^>i^^?rf- 

>it0^ =IKmr^; ?rc[f?r gsRlt: ^«iT*THra^: 

iT^ g^#r srniR trrift, 5531^ ^ 
tKci% 

f5t:%5i5rrnTi%^f #n- 

^fR: f^^JTT^flq-^ mferr 

f|[c^ 55I]gf JRt j %i 

>i<iwd 4«idfi'4aa. 

^ #i: wiFT <nf9ii%fTcr smifcc 
gj:% 

Rw% 

ic(wjsc|.gt(<4H3<s(fu3 i^sr >ii«r3«wi3^. 

4 irs4 f4qr^??m 
4li^^'«R45C jfe <i4t4 ^^4 
*TPiRTf^>T4in^3j^W 4c^R?rr sfiNinn 


(17) 

(18) 

(19) 

( 20 ) 

( 21 ) 

( 22 ) 

(23) 

(24) 

(25) 

(26) 
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17. 

’iwrefS^t agguiflffr 


^Sf ’4^S’^y ilsRit: kife-fll- 

?it|53r?trrr;. ( 28 ) 

18. i^rfff 545F2tw4 tRiIjiii — 

3l»fe4l! y'JflfTI'., H ^llSldr. 'BT^^ »TR%W 

%f^ ffewrRfJr i^snsr:, vnii%w . 

—S.R. I. p. 16 (Bamra ed.) p. 16. (Tel. ed.) 

19, 'iftdr ^ 





—S.R. I, p. 16 (Bamra Ed.) p. 17 (Tel. Ed.) 

20. snt^qmFTi ^21 iwicJW 

di?^RrR3'4#(jft4;i^cfw')f«ie^85[ra5it- 
>£?!: 5P5k^t5Cr 

21. q; 

#3TRr: tiq%?tT xg^igoTOipJ, qgJlF«r®tI¥f 

dHtwfwir# ?§pra%% 6is^:. 

S.R. I. il. 36-37, p. 34 (Tel. ed.), pp. 30-31 (Bamra ed.) 


Colophon at the end of I Tarahga, p. 33 ( Tel. ed.). 

nIjiss- 

y^ld) '<4^t41e4 

?3WSfrc5ii^ 

-S.R. in. p. no (Tel. ed.) 
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24. 

?r^r ECf^ejrwR )i3r^' gqfR 

^ ^siwc 

^ in gnigii:. 

—S.R. VII 174 a. p, 248 (Tel. ed.). 

26. 'a^nWnnnnsr^if^jpingiiJi^^ 

iftsn inii%%;r nin^ n^rr gjn-. nspsr; sn: 

ncWcn^sfer i| inmn: n tg^g. 

26. nt nrer:, ^er nn nTO-^f^r 

!>ftnsifr3iT-5nqTvn^7 msfigfn m 

^ ^f j^nrarnftf^en^tnf^i^ »i^. 

—S.R. X 93-94 a. (p. 375.).. 


27. 5ten^ 31: sftn#%5T: §>?)■: 

ffooir ^nqnftqt ^nnr ( gnnin? ) 

sinlisnn n=ft(^oir f^l% incijgnr nrsw 

nfs^ nrafesras t^apfuf nr%3R?Tra:;. 

S.R. X 95 a., p. 376 (Td. ed.) ; p, 390 (Bamra ed.) 

28. i§[^inil-55tf^ 

n^nr gnnin 

swf^w n^ftf^r 5n??ir 

snwtnt gpn:. 

— Narakasura-Vijayo, a. 13, p. 6. 

29. at 3Fl?rai nniftr i^nif 

nig^ sRRt^di^' Ei?i%cnn§:g ^^gfni: 

9>i3n?tWRiS|y;31 gipidT n^J^l'Ii'a: 

ft sRigewt sn^ft. 

— Narakasura-Vijaya. a. 16, p. 8. 
This verse has a striking parallel in the following verses ; — 

I nK :• — ‘ =nf%^r^"S[n'Tntfi3 

=^g-i:n? 

^cii 'ptna^l<w)'tiRI»4.'il<Atwl«trft mtcfr 

n: ^nvfnjnjws^ dH'4 nrilftn: 
t: ft nrd'wftnr: jrt: 

— ^Jayadeva’s Prasanna-Rdghavc, I. 18. 
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The above Sloka was attributed by Mrs. Malati Sen to Raghunatha,’ the 
famous Bengali ‘ Naiyiayika.’ (15th & 16th centuries). 


II. ^31%^ :frf% 

!!rf5;icrft3Tt 

43fllo| riiT^ 


South-Indian tradition attributes the above verse to the renowned Vai^ija- 
vite scholar-poet Sri Vedlanta-Desika (1268-1369 A.D.) while Mrs. M. Sen 
assigns this also to Raghuniatha (C. 0. J. II. i. p. 24.) 


5IT5TT 

3IT »TRffr 

?iT ^ 

— ^KaSpati’s Mukmdanmda-bhdtfo 9; 11 il. 

(Telugu ed. Via^vari Press, Bangalore, 1896). 

The second of the above verses, strangely enough, is also attributed in 
Mrs. Mialati’s paper to Raghunatha. 

IV. For a further parallelism, the curious scholar is referred to Ven- 
katadhvariris verse in the VisvagutfodarSa, dl. 299, p. 169 (NinjayaSagar ed. 
1923.) 

V. A still further parallelism is found in the Vasanta-tilaka-bhatfa and 
Yatiraja-Vijaya ( otherwise known as Veddnta-vildsa ) by Sri Vatsya Vara- 
dadarya, son of Ghatik&Sata Sudar4an2aarya of KiaiSdpura. 

a. Vasanta-tilaka-bhd?fa ( Vavilla & Co’s Telugu ed. Madras, 1915 ). 


III. a. 

b. 


“ ^ 55 — ‘ flFI ERST ^cTREli 


'fliaiOT: g^rt 

HdPd ERi^dig'IN: 


ifRld I'tiHlSi 


•TTSRJT *113 IT: ’ ” 


^1. 5, p. 4. 


1. 'Some Literary Anecdotes ’—IX. By Mrs. Malati Sen, mji., {Calcutta 
Oriental Journal— 11 Vol. No. 1 pp. 26-27 Oct. 1934). 
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b. Yatiraja-Vijaya-^dtaka * 




:— ( ! 


WWIT 

^ eb41'^<R: 

ffTW ^ 


— pp. 2-3, 


* Printed in Telugu characters. Edited by S. N. Ranganathacarya. Sri 
Niketana Press, Madras. ( 1893-94.) 



THE VAISYAVAMSASUDHAKARA” OF KOLACALA 
MALLINATHA 
By 

V. RAGHAVAN, Madras. 

KolScala Mallinlatha, the scholiast on the MahSkavyas, is a very well- 
known writer. Besides the commentaries on the Raghuvamsa, the Kumdra-sam- 
bham, the Meghaduia, the Bhattihavya, the ^updlavadka, the Klrdtdrjumya 
and the Nm^adhlya-cmta., he has given us a commentary on the work of 
poetics, EkdvdU of Vidyndhara, and a commentary on the Tdrkika-rak^d of 
Varadamja. It has been pointed out by Mr. Vidhyesvari Prasad -Dvivedi 
in his introduction (p. 33) to the Pandit Reprint of Varadaiaja's Tmkika- 
rak$d with Mallinlatha’s gloss, that Mallinatha wrote a commentary on the 
Prasastapddabhd$ya or the Paddrtha^dharma-samgruha of Pralastai^da and 
that this work of his, MallinEtha refers to twice in his gloss on the Tarkikor- 
rak^d. It has also been pointed out by Mr. K. P. Trivedi in the Introduction 
to his edition of the EMvali with MallMtha*s Par aid that Malliniatha refers 
in his Tarald to two more works of his, a commentary on the Tantra vurtika 
and another on the Svara M\anjan. Rum&rasvtamin also cites his father’s 
Siddhmjana on the Tantra vartika in his gloss on the Pratdparudfiya. 
We knew of no other work of this Kolacala Malliniatha, though we knew of a 
number of other MallinSthas, some of them also of the Telugu country, who 
have been mistaken frequently for our Kolacala Mallinatha. We knew that 
Bhandarkar, Trivedi and others fixed his date at the end of the 14th cen- 
tury A.D., that Kuniarasviamin, commentator on the Prataparudrlya-yaio- 
bhii^ajjba was a son of his, and that the genealogy furnished by a descendent 
of this Mallinatha, a Narayapa, in his gloss Padayojmd on the Campu- 
rdmdyaria (Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, D. 12281) is inaccurate. In 
the present article, some new Mallinatha material is placed before the scholars. 

On p. 563 of the Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Government Library, 
Mysore, 1922, we find our Kolacala Mallinatha as the author of a work 
called V-at^yavamsa-sudkakara. It is noted here that the work is in Andhra- 
blm^. A Devanagarl transcript of this work secured by Dr. N. Venkata- 
RAMANAYYA, Reader in Indian History, University of Madras, who has 
noticed this work on pp. 181-184 of his book " Vijayanagara, Origin of the 
City and the Empire ”, was kindly placed by him at my disposal. On 
perusal, I find that there are only two passages in it, in- the middle and at 
the end, in Telugu ; the work is mainly in Sanskrit. 

That our Kolacala Malliniatha is its author is clear from the colophon 
which runs thus : 

(-^?) [=^rg^ IWt 5 (5) 
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=rr(5t32T fnni; ( csf ) 

5rrg44(%»Wt 5[^JTts«JTPr: i 

The work is firstly useful in that it decides the date of Mallinatha. The 
document was the result of an enquiry ordered by King Vira Pratiapa 
Praudhadevaraya of Vijayanagara. We find at the beginning of the 
document : 

"x X X tftTTSTsnfrr^T^r TmtWMTsmi? # 13 % niRi% 

I srifflW'dt cf-t’W'I'U'iJlwI'H 

WOT 5wds5iK> ” 

This king is DeVaimya II who ruled between 1422 and 1466 a.d. See 
also Mysore Arch. Rep. 1927, p. 26. 

This Vcdsyavathsasudhdkarn is a very interesting document. It is more 
or less of the nature of a report made or decision given by commissioners ap- 
pointed on a board to enquire into a case or problem. A social trouble evi- 
dently arose in DevaiSya ITs time over the identity of the community of 
Vaisyas. It seems there was an inscription in Kanca (Kdnd sthala sdsam) 
in which a previous decision on the same question was recorded. This in- 
scription has not come to light. It is the basis of the discussion in this docu- 
ment of Mallinatha and is therefore frequently mentioned by him. In that 
inscription it has been decreed that the characterisation Vaisya^ Ndgara 
vaiiyo, Nagaresvara devatopdsaka and Tjtiya jdtlya applied only to a certain 
section of the merchant community. And King DevatSya II desired that 
only they and not others also should call themselves by those names Vaiiya 
etc. Where was the necessity to discuss this question and what was the advantage 
that those who were permitted to call themselves so enjoyed ? The advantage 
seems to be the license to trade in the 24 cities and the 108 shrines [caturvim- 
iati pun^u, lajfa (^uttmas) sata tirpate {ti) (^M)|]. The eligibility for this 
trade is frequently mentioned in the course of the dixussion. Evidently sub- 
castes (ydjdti, as they are frequently referred to here) like the Komati claim- 
ed this right of trade. The King seems to have entmstedi the case to the 
court (Dharmlasana) at his capital Vidyanagara. Kolacala Mallinatha was 
either presiding over this court or was on the board of judges. It is natural 
that a xholar of his reputation, well-versed in literature, should have been 
called upon to decide the correct meanings of the names appying to the main 
and subsidary mercantile castes. On the order of the King, the Kdnciidsana 
was brought for examination and on the basis of its decision, the VidySnagara 
DharmSsana presented the following report on the case. 

“ JTf® t flfa i WS TOTf ( ? ) 


1. It is to be noted that Vijayaliagar continued to be called VidyaMgara at 
the time of Devaraya 11. See Dr. Venkatahamanatta, Vijayanagar, Ongm 0 } 
the city and Empire, p. 184. 
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3 ?^ 51 ^ ^ ^ 

^ ?r r^ TO?:: etc. 


The report first summarises the findings of the epigraph thus ; He who is 
called Vaigya is Niagara, Cfruja and Trtaya ; his occupation and privileges are 
agriculture, trade, Sviadhyaya, Yajana, and Dana ; he alone can marry a 
woman of his caste ; he who is called Vanik is bom to him through a woman 
of the lower caste, (Vijiati). The Komatis, V^i vylaj^ris, Vi^ijya vaigyas, 
Uttaradi vai^yas are then mentioned, perhaps as coming under the Vijati 
Vai^as. The right to carry trade in , the 20 dties and the 108 
shrines belongs only to the caste Vaisyas and not to the Vijiati vaisyas like 
the Komati. The Komati is permitted only to buy and sell paddy and other 
grains. 

tr^TT^ ) I 


The document then proceeds to examine the above verdict. The evi- 
dences sought for the clarification of the question are Veda, Smrti, Itihasa, 
Punana, Kavya, and Ko§a. The chief of the few Smti texts met with in the 
discussion is the passage in the Puruj§a-sukta on the origin of the four Vanjas. 
In the Telugu resume at the end of the document, the Vtedic commentator, 
Bhatta Bhlaskara is also mentioned as an authority used for this discussion. 
Some! old smjtis and later commentaries on some of them are cited. Under 
Itihlasa, we find the Vialmiki Kam&.yaiia, the A^vamedhika and the ^anti- 
parvans of the Mahlabh5rata, and the Itihasa-samuccaya, the well-known 
compilation from the Mah&bharata. The only text of Vnlnuki discussed is 
the Phalaisruti at the end of the Sangraha Ramdyana, i.e. Blala, Qanto I, 
paphan dvijo etc., whelre in the third quarter. Vamg jana is blessed with 
Pairiyphala as a result of reading the Rdrmyam- The passage is discussed 
with special reference to its explanation by a commentator on the R^mayaija, 
whom we shall speak of in the section on writers and works quoted in! this 
document. The Itihiasottama is utilised for its section dealing with the JlMli- 
Tuliadhiara Uplakhyana (taken from the MahEbhfirata). A number of 
P^iiiarias and the Padma among them frequently, is referred to. Among 
K&vyas, the only work used is the Dharrmpdlacarita^ The synonyms of 
VaiiSya in the Amar^kosa (II. 9, 1, 98) and the low sub-castes (vivarapa, 
II. llO, 16) mentioned in the AmarckoSa and a number of commentators on 
the Amar^akosa are met with during the discussion. In the light of evidential 
materials, Mallinatha submits the Kianci award to a searching examination, 
abolishes its distinction of the mercantile community into the two classes of 
Sajialiyas and Vijatiyas and declares that all the current names of the class 
refer to one and the same class of traders. 


TO?: qTwr stotR: ■ 
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JTI'K:, 3^;, srfSp^ 

The liberal outlook of Mallinatha is evident in this decision. 

Thte following are other points of interest in the discussion :— 

1 . It is urged in an examination of the term ‘ Vaijati’ that it is a cor- 
ruption (AbhBsa) of the full word VaKya jati, and as an analogy, it is said 
here that the word Biahmarja becomes Bhajja. But Mallinatha rejects this 
pseudo-philology. 

2. Mallinatha says that the VaHyas are bom of the Veda and sug- 
gests that it is because of a Vedic (Naigama) origin, the Vai^yas are called 
Naigamas. The real meaning of Nigama in Naigama ( =merchant) is how- 
ever City or Bazar. 

The Authors and Works cited in the Text. 

1. Svayamhhu and his Commentary on the Rdmayarya. 

After citing the last verse of the fiist canto of the first KBjjfia of the 
Rdmdyatya, “ Pafhan dvijo” etc., Malliimtha reproduces the comments which 
one Svayambhu, son of VMvambhara, offered on the verse. The comments of 
Svayambhu on this last verse of the canto close thus : 

Since this verse says that Svayambhu commented on the first canto of 
thte epic, it is not likely that Svayambhu was only called upon on the occasion 
of this discussion and asked to give his exposition of the verse, 

“ Pathan dvijo" etc., only. But we cannot decide whether Svayambhu pro- 
duced a commentary on the whole of the tepic, or commented only on the 
Saiigraha Ramayapa. Mallinatha refers to Svayambhu’s interpretation of the 
line referring to the VaiSya more than once : 

i. 5 : 1 ^ ( K) etc. 

ii. ffsn (ani^^rf) ^ (*3) 

iii. I 

2. PuT&}as. 

The Punaijas quoted are : Padma (frequently), VarSha, Vayu, Nara- 
simha, Bh&gavata, Mdrhdijdeyo,- and Vi?i}u. 

3. Itikdsa Samuccaya. 

This compilation based on the Makdbhdnata is referred to more ftan once 
and the chapter utilised for the discussion here is the dialogue between e 
Brahmaija Jiabali and the Vaiteya Tuladhara. 
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The iSanti parvan of the MahdbhSrata is quoted once and so hlso the 
^vamedhika parvan on the sin of a Vaisya not observing Dharma and the 
merit of a Vaisya observing it, respectively. 

4. Smrtis. 

The Smrtis and commentaries thereon quoted here are : Parham and 
MSdhavlya on it (frequently), Manu, Yujnavatkya and Vijnamsvara and 
Narada. 

5. Kdvya. 

The only kiavya used for this discussion is the Dharmapdla-Canta and it 
is frequently cited. It is a Telugu KSvya, in Dvipada metre and two long 
passages from it are cited during the discussion. It is these passages, as well 
as a final resume in Telugu of the dixussion that is responsible for the infor- 
mation in the Mysore Catalogue that the Vaisya vamia sudhdkar-a is a Telugu 
work. The Dharmapdla-Caritra is the life of a Komati and his family and, in 
the second passage extracted here, the various Vai^ya-names discussed in this 
document occur. The 25 cities referred to as centres of their trade, are men- 
tioned here ; they are not confined to South India only. The charities done 
by the Komati-family are detailed. I find here two important towns of the 
Tanjore Dist. mentioned, Kumbhakopam and Tiruviarur, the latter (the pre- 
sent writer’s native place) having offered a bride for a member of this 
family. This Telugu kiavya is a rare and hitherto unknown work. 

6. Koias, 

The Ratmmdla is twice mentioned. Besides that, the only other Ko4a 
met with here is the Amarakosa. The Anuma and its names for the mercantile 
class form one of the bases of discussion and in this connection some known 
and unknown commentators on Amara are cited. 

The following is a list of the commentators and commentaries on Amma 
cited here : 

Kgarasvafflin, Nagabhatta, Vandyaghatiya (i.e. Sarvinanda, author of the 
Tikdsarvasva) , Subodhim, Subhuticmdriyu, Haridlksitlya, Balaprabodhi, Pra- 
bodhim, Mmma bUedim and Lmgabha\f^ya, In the final Telugu resum4 
which lists all the authorities, two more commentaries on the Amarea, Supra- 
bodhaka and Kccirdjlya, are mentioned. 

Of these, the commentaries of K^rasvamin, Vandyaghatiya SarVananda 
and Subhuticandra are well-known. 

The L%nga{ov a)bhatttya or the Amarrakosa-pada-vivrti by Vangala 
Lingabhatta, son of Vangala Kamyabhafta, is a commentary well-known in 
South India. It is usually presumed to be a late work. Mr. Seshagiri Sastri 
said in his Second Report, p„ 32, that it was the latest commentary on the 


1. The extracts from the Lingabhatbya are given by Mr. Seshagiri Sastri on 
p. 186 of his II Report- But the extracts given prove that the commentary is 
Bommaganti Appayacarya’s and not Lingabhatta’s, as the colophons mislead us to 
take. 
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Amarakoia. That this is not a fact and that the Lingabhattiya is earlier than 
Malliniatha i.e. earlier than 1400 A.D., is proved by its citation in the Vaiiya- 
ifomsa-sudhakara. 

The Subodhim is the commentary of Jatavedadil?§ita, son of Yiajiiika 
Devapabhattopadhyaya who wrote a Vivmai^ on the Mimdmsdbhdsya. The 
Subodhim is also called BxhadvTtti. Mss. of it are available in the Madras 
Government Oriental Library. See Triennial. Catalogue, II, R. no. 1844. 

The commentary of Nagabhatta, given as Nianabhatta in the final Telugu 
resume, is a Telugu commentary on the Arrmakosa. See Madras Descriptive 
Catalogues, III, No. 1673 ; also Triennial Catalogue R. no. 4151. 

Haridikuita, mentioned as a commentator on the Amarakoia, is evidently 
not the grammarian who was Nagefe’s teacher. This commentator on Amara 
must have lived earlier. No Ms. of his Amarakoia vySkya is known. 

Bdlaprdbhodhika or GurubdlaprabodhikS is a commentary on the Amara- 
kosa in Telugu and Sanskrit available in many Mss. Its author belonged to 
the TSlappakam family of Tinippati, one Tiruvehkal^a, son of Cinna 
Timma, son of Tirumalaguru, son of Tallapaka Annamficarya. See Madras 
Des. Catalogue, III. No. 17®. Evidently this is not Balaprabodhi which 
Mallinatha refers to. In the Sanskrit section, the passage where this name 
occurs is corrupt and it is from the final Telugu resumd that I have given the 
name Bdlaprabodhi. Besides this, the Sanskrit portion refers to a Prabodhini 
and the Telugu resume, to a Suprabodhaha, of both of which nothing is known. 

The Marmabhedini on the Amara cited by Mallinatha is obscure ; I have 
not been able to gather any informaticm about it. 

The Kdcirdjiya mentioned in the final resumd is evidently the NScirdjiya 
or Naoarajiya, of which two Mss. are noted in the Mysore Catalogue, I, 
p. 607.1 

Did Mallinatha write on Jyotisa ? 

The scion of Malliniatha who wrote a commentary on the Campu- 
Rdmdyana and gave us an incorrect genealogy, says that the great Mallinatha 
wrote on JyotLsa also. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue No. 12281. In the 
final Telugu resumd at the end of the VioiSyaoctmsa sudhdkara, some Jyotisa 
authoritites are mentioned like the Pancapak?i Saktma and the RdSinighantu. 
In the Sanskrit portion itself, soon after the discussion of the RSmdyona>-verse, 
Mallinatha refers to the caste-classification of the planets and in this connec- 
tion quotes the Nilaha/ylha tdjika ; the passage mentioning the name of this 
work is corrupt. Under Madras Triennial Catalogue R. no. 2387 (b). we find 
the chapter on NaksatrapSta from a work ascribed to KoEcala Mallinatha. 

1. At the end of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Turkika rak^, Mr. Vindhye- 
svariprasad Dviyedi says that he has not examined the the Ekavali-Tika 

and the Amarakosa T^ka of Mallinatha. It must be noted that Malliimtha who 
wrote the Amara pada parijdta on the Amara is not our Kolacala Mallinatha, but 
Bollapinni Mallinatha, swi of Nfsimha. See Madras Descriptive Catalogue, III, 
No. 1696. 
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It is also possible this J^oti^a work was written by some other Mallinatha, 
falsely specified as Kolicala. In the Madras Descriptive Cat{do-gues, XX, No. 
11846 is found as Kol^ala Malliniatha’s gloss on KBidiasa’s Nalodaya and 
most probably, Kolacala Malliniatha’s authorship of this gloss is only as tme 
as Ki^idiasa’s authorship of the Naladaya. 

The last point to be noted here is tlie significance of the expression '' 

( -prr^ ) X X X ” in the colophon to this document. 

This perhaps implies that this portion forms the tenth section of a series of 
decisions given by the court of pajjditas at the Vidyianagara Dharmasana.^ 


1. Besides Kumarasvamin Kolacala Mallinatha had a son named Girinatha 
Sun, pupil of Nramha. Nramha wrote the Svaramamjna mmjcufi and Girinatha 
commented upon it. See Madras Triennial Caialogues, IV, R. No. 3488. It may 
be that Girinatha was only another name of Peddibhatta, whom Kumiraswamin men- 
tions as his elder brother. There is cause for some confusion regarding the author- 
shilp of this work, Svaramanj&ri parimala, ance Mallinatha dtes a work of this 
same name as written by himself in his TarcUd on the EkdvdR, p. 59 (Trivedi’S edn.). 


THE NUMERALS IN THE MOHENJO DARO SCRIPT 

Sy 

Rev. H. HERAS. S. J., Bombay. 

The numerals in the Mohenjo Daro script are generally represented by 
strokes. This is the most natural and simple way of writing numerals. In 
the tablets of Jemdet Nasr, in Sumer, several numerals are still represented in 
the same way,^ but later on, in the developed Sumerian writing they were 
shown by dots or small circles. 

Number 1. Accordingly number 1 corresponds to one stroke, thus 


This numeral is very seldom found alone for the simple reason that any 


singular object is one. Yet at times it is used for the sake of emphasis. For 
instance, once when mentioning the city of Munur, which means “ three cities,” 


the numeral 1 is put before the sign meaning Munur thus : 

which reads : or munur, “ one Munur,” just to show that this city, though 
called three cities,” is nevertheless one unit only. 

On the other hand this sign is phonetically used for making the plural 
of some nouns. This is obtained in two different ways ; first, by compound- 
ing this sign with the sign expressing the noun thus : 

K 


nan4f “ crab ” ; 


wc 


nat}4oT, “those of the crab’ 



T 


a], “ man ” ; 


maram, “ tree ” ; 



alor, “Men.” 


morramor, “ the men. of the tree ” 


The second way to obtain the plural with the numeral is by suffix- 


1. Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr, Nos. 41, 57, etc- 
Cf. Heras, ‘ The Origin of the Sumerian Writing,’ Jourml of the University of Bom- 
bay, VII, pp. 21-22. 
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ing this sign to the sign of the noun, thus forming a phonetic combination of 
two signs for instance : 



) 


ari, " rare " ; 

lET 

arm, “noble men” 

kal, “leg"; 


kMor, “ people who have legs 


y 

“Kalers" (a tribe). 


Moreover, 


is also found in some compound signs that require 


this numeral either pictographically or phonetically, for instance : 


Q 


orur, the name of a city which means “ one city." 


Number 2. Two strokes represent No. 2, thus j | or | though 
this second form is used once or twice only when 

space is lacking. This as well as all other numerals are used before the nouns 
tliey qualify. 

Yet occasionally, these two strokes are found after nouns, and then though 
the phonetic value of the sign is always the same, it, it is not a numeral any 
more. For instance, 


Ilf 

11 ^ 


velir, 


aramaramir 


tirair 


This is another way of forming the plural, ir becoming the plural termi- 
nation. Accordingly velir will mean “the people of the trident," or “kings 
arinarandr “ the people of the pipal trees tirair ^ “the Tirayars" (a tribe) 
This seems to be the most primitive way of forming the plural in Dravidian 
languages. Whatever is not one, two for instance, is already plural. 


T Cf. Heras, The Tirayars in Mohenjo Daro, JBBRAS (N.S.), XIV, pp. 73- 


78 . 
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This way of obtaining the plural by suffixing the numeral two is express- 
ed in four different ways in the Mohenjo Daro script system. The first is 
that explained above. 

The second is obtained by representing the sign twice ; as in the two 
following inscriptions : 

Tirm adu, “ of the Tirayars." 

^ %% - 

Paravir pali, “ the city of the Paravas 

The third is by adding the sign corresponding to the substantive verb, 
which also reads tV, thus : 

tirdr, “the Tirayars.” 

The fourth by qualifying the noun with the determinative of collectivity 
which is two strokes above each other on either side of the noun sign. This 
way is only used with names of persons, for instance : 

kdakur, “united countries’* 
kdakurir “ people of the united countries ” 


mman, “ one of the Mrnas ” ; 





mlnanlr, “ the Minas.” 


Elsewhere I have explained another way of forming the plural, but it has no 
connection with the subject of this paper.® 

The sign for two is also found forming compound signs, for instance : 

irwr, name of a city meaning “ two cities ” 



1. Photo, H., Neg. 3040, No. 13 ; H., Neg. 3054, No. 10. 

2. Marshall, Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization, M. D. No. 338. 

3. Cf. Heeias, Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro, Journal of the Karnataka Histch 
rical Society, III, pp. 4-5, 
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Number 3- It is represented by three strokes usually in this way : 


and very rarely thus jj The sign is always put before the noun : 


till 


ICII 


mun “ three eyes 


mm ‘Orir, “three rivers'* 


Sometimes it is found after the noun, then meaning “ before.* 


HIS 


kon man, “ before the king.’* 


These three strokes are often combined with other signs forming com- 
pound sign thus : 


j- (f 


munur, a city of this name corresponding to the 
Sanskrit “ Tripura” 


munkal. “three canals** 

munmala, name of a city meaning “ three mountains,” 
responding to the Saqiskrta " Triparvata” 


Number 4. It is represented by four strokes 
the noun. For instance : 


, always before 


nal ko^i, “ four flags **. 


Now the word nal besides meaning “ four *’ means also “ several,” “ many.** 


So, on many occasions this is the meaning of in the inscriptions. Thus 


tiiir^ 


1, Marshall, {op. cit.,) M.D., No. 449. 
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which reads : Toj^t^avofiir ndl maram, “ many trees of the dancers.” 
or 

Tm4avm ir nal mmam, *‘many living trees of the TSajdvan” (the 
dancing Aa, the proto-type of Siva). 

Now since many trees make a forest, this inscription might be properly 
translated : “ A forest of the dancers ” or " the living forest of the Tandavan.” 

Besides the word nd means “ good ** in Dravidian languages, and accord- 
ingly sometimes the sign ||{j has this meaning, and then as an adjective is 
also put before the noun. Thus : 


itiiiii 

;^iii 


ndl tuku, ” good teacher’ 


nal M, “good man' 


Finally, this sign is found in compound signs which read phonetically, 
like the following : 


taindlur, “the illustrious Nalur' 


ndam, “prosperity” 


mindl, “ the day of the Fish ” 


ndktl, “ under four ”, “ subject to four.” 


The sign representing the ordinal “ fourth ” is very common in our script. 


This sign is 


. A very similar sign is found in Sumerian, meaning 


one-sixth, but in no Dravidian language is there any simple word corresponding 
to this fraction. In point of fact our sign is one quarter of the drcumferenoe : 


Its original meaning, therefore, had to be “ a quarter ” or one-fourth . This 
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is said in Dravidian languages kdl Such is therefore the phonetic value of 
this sign. It may be seen used in the following epigraphs : 

Pdi ndd kdl adu : “ that is one quarter of the fields of the city." 


0)I4!AV 

Parava nila mtnir kdl uril, “ in the country one-fourth of the Mtnas (are) 
Moon Paravas 

This sign is often read phonetically both as kM and as kal, meaning 
stone, foot, leg, pillar, column, forest, measure, place, etc. Elsewhere I have 
explained the series of combinations formed with this sign and its opposite 


^ lak, “ to rise.” ® But it is also found in a number of compound signs 
with the above meanings or phonetically combining with other values. For 

arikdl, “ a measure of toddy ” 

kdldl, " a foot soldier " 

kcUei, “morning,” “dawn,” “the morning star” 

kdarorlak, “ the rising of the people of the rocky river." 

The following inscription will give an idea of the phonetic use of this 
sign : 

III 

Mun kavel vdilire kd : “ three black acacias® which make a weak sup- 
port.” This seems to be a popular saying. From other inscriptions we know 
that for building their houses they used four logs as support of the roof. 

1. Marshall, op, dt, M.D., No. 311. 

2. Ibid., No. 36. 

3. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the most Important Archaeological Site in India, 
J. L H., XVI, pp. 2-3. 

4. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 473, 

5. Acacia arabica. 


instance : - 

> 

5r 
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Consequently three logs would not make a good support. This kind of tree 
is still used in southern India for building purposes. 

Number 5. Following the ordinary way of representing these numerals 


by large strokes, number 5 would be expressed thus : 


Yet this is 


not the ordinary sign for five, and only once or twice is this sign found mean- 
ing five. Ordinarily this sign means cultivated fields,*’ m4, as Dr. Hunter 
suggested with an extraordinary foresight.^ For instance in this epigraph : 




Ter nod perduyarel, “Peifil, (for the modem Perumal) of the chariot and 
the cultivated fields (is) the high sun.*’8 These five strokes represent the fur- 
rows of the fields. 

The ordinary way of representing number 5 is by five small strdces m 


either of these two ways: 


or 


II 




For instance : 



ri 'll 


ai kap, “five banners” 


ai ir, “five dwellings” 


This numeral is also found in combination with other signs, but then the 
five strokes are parallel or semiparallel, as in the above sign which reads 

na4- 

For instance : 



amiir, name of a city which means “ five cities ** 



den, “ to think five times ” or “ five thoughts.” 


1. Hunter, The Script of Harappa and MohenjodoTo, p. 204. 

2. Marshall, op, cit, M.D., No. 37. 

3. The denominatioii " Peral (or Au or kadavul), of the chariot and of the 
cultivated fields ” is very common in the Mohenjo Daro epigrajAs (Cf. ibid., Nos. 50, 
325, etc.) The chariot and fields are the symbols of itod peace, of destruction 
arid generation. Cf. Heras, ‘ The Religion of tKi Mohenjo Daro People according to 
the Inscriptions \ Journal of the University of Bcrn'tdy, V, p. S'. 
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Number 6. This sign is never represented by 
but by six small strokes placed in two rows, thus : 
For instance in the following inscription : 


six long paralld strokes 
III which read six. 


tllll’TtX!, 


kudu perper ire m mn km “ see the six stars (Pleiades) that have the very 
great one of the union."® 

Six is also represented by six parallel strokes in the case of compound 
signs. For instance : 



Number 


ceding signs, 


null 
1 III 



drkopa, “ six hamlets." 

7. It is represented in two rows also just as in the two pre- 
thus nil oT nil for instance : 

III 

el lira, “ seven seas ” 

U kd, “ seven deaths ” 


Only on one occasion are seven parallel strokes used with a determina- 
tive as we shall see bdow : 

I have not found this numeral in a compound sign as yet. 

This sign is found in two different ways with the determinative of coun- 
try, thus ; 



eli^ad, ** seven countries." 


1. Marshall, op, cit., M.D., No. 314. 

2. To see the arumin, as the Pldades are called in Tamil up to the present, 
is (Mnadered a very auspicious event. 
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Number 8. It is also but only rarely represented by eight small strokes 

in two rows, thus : The ordinary sign for eight is ^ .It reads 

In protonChinese writing these two curved lines are placed opposite each other 
A . This sign reads bah, “ eight What real relation exists between 

this sign and the sign ) kM, one-fourth, is difficult to say. The use of 
sign is very common. 

Ill 


)) 
0 )) 


et or, ** eight paths ” or “ sides ’ 


et viB, “ eight Bilavas " 


Now the word ef means also to reach,” for eight was the last number 
for the very early Dravidians. So to count up to eight, e}, was to reach the 
end. Thus et became “to reach.” Thus this sign is also used with the 
meaning of “ reaching.” With this meaning it is also used in compound 


signs ; 


f 

D 


kadiret “ being reached by a ray of light.” 


etire, “ having reached ” 


The compound signs having et with the numeral meaning have always 
eight strokes instead : 


1^1 “ eight dresses ” 


etiir, “eight countries 
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Beyond eight all the numerals refer to ten, which was evidently introduced 
at a later period. In our script we have the following : 


onpad, “nine’ 


lilt padrad, “ twelve ” 

nil 

flMIlIJ 

f f I n n I mmeU " twenty-four ” 

iniiiii 

There exist also in the inscriptions phonetic combinations of two numerals 
giving high figures. 


mun eU “ twenty-(xie 


))iii mun eU “twenty-four’ 


Hit III padrad, “thirty-six” 

nil 11/ 

Occasionally signs for numerals are found with the plural termination. 
So it happens when the numerals refer to persons. For instance, 

* etitf “ ei^t persons ” 


Ulll miinru, “three persons” 
mimdlrUt “ twelve persons ” 


e/i'r, “seven persons.’ 
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It has been said above that the numeral always precedes the noun. There 
is nevertheless an exception in the case of verse®. Sometimes the metric 
Mmbination demands that the numeral should be postponed, as it happens in 
the following beautiful ' 

KDI 

In this case the numeral fjj] nal “ four,” " many ” is placed after the sign 



kudaga, which is qualified by ndl 


Reading : KMor tmnan min kai} ka^a er vdil adu 
Kdakurir vdl kei kudaga ndl 

Translation : 

“ Many strong Kudagas of the People of the United Countries that had 
a fort which was seen with great perfection, crossed and taken over by ^Enan 
of the Kalors.” 


1. Marshall, op. cit., M.D., No. 321. 


The seven Imams of the Isma'iKs. 


SHAH TAHIR OF THE DECCAN 
By 

M. HIDAYAT HOSAIN, Calcutta. 

L 

His Ancestors and Early Life. 

Shiah llahir was a descendant^ of Abu Muhammad ‘Ubaidallah who 
declared himself to be al-Mahdi and claimed to be the Caliph and prince of 
the faithful. In a.h. 297, a.d. 909, ‘ Ubaidall^ made himself master of the 
whole of North Africa with the exception of the Idrisid kingdom of Morocco! 

1. The genealogical table of Shah T^ir is as below : — 

Muhammad. 

1. "All = Fatima. 

I 

2. Hasan, d. 50 a.h. 3. Husain, d. 61 a.h. 

4. ‘AH Zain al-‘Abi(Hn, d. 94 a.h. 

5. Muhammad al-Baqir, d. 113 a.h. 

6. Ja’far as-Sadiq, d. 148 ah. 

I 

7. Musa al-IS:?im, d. 183 a.h. 

8. ‘Ali ar-Rida, d. 202 a.h. 

9. Muhammad al-JawSd, d. 220 Ah. 

10. ' AH at-HacE, d. 252 ah. 

11. Hasan al-‘Askan, d. 260 A.H. 

12. Muhammad al-Munta?ar $ahib az- 
Zam^ disappeared about 260 

a.h. 


7. Isma'il. 

I 

Muhammad ar-Ri(ila. 
Ahmad al-Mufi. 

Qasim at-Taqu 
Ar-Rida. 

Abu Muiammad ‘ Abdallah 
or ‘Ubaidall^ al-Mahdi. 

Abu'l (^sim Muhammad. 

Abu^t T^hir Isma*a. 

Abu’t Tamim al-Ma’add. 

Abu’l Mansur Nazar. 

Al-Hakim. 


{.Continued on next page^) 


The Twelve Imams of the If^ania ‘ ashariya. 
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His capital was the city of Al-Mahdiya (the ‘Africa* of Froissart) near 
Tunis. He is the founder of the Fatimid dynasty and claimed to be a des- 
cendant of Fatinia, the daughter of the Prophet. Jawhar, a general of the 
dynasty annexed Egypt and Southern Syria to the dominion in a.h. 356, 


'Ail at-T^in 
al-Mawla Muhammad. 
al-Mawla Mustangar Ahmad. 

al-Mawla Nazar. 

1 

I 

Ahmad Mistar. 
al-Mawla ‘Ali. 

Mawlania Hasan al'Alam. 

I 

Kibar Muhammad. 

I 

Husain Jalal ad-DIn. 

Mawla Jalal ad-D!n. 

1 

Mawla Muhammad. 



Muhammad Zarduz called Shams Tabriz! Shah ^ur Shah, 

I 

Mu’min Shiah. 

I 

al-Mawla Mu’min Shiah. 

I 

Shah Radi ad-Din. 

I 

Sb^ T^ir. 

See Tdrl^ Firiskta (Bombay ed.) VoL II, 'p. ‘213. Hamdalla al-Mustawfi' in 
‘ Uyiin at-Tawdrlkh mentions the ancestors of al-Mahdi as follofv?^ : — 

7. lama'iL 12. ar-Rii^. 

8. Ahmad ar-Ri(^.. 13. Muhammad. 

9. Qasim. 14. ' Al-Mahd! (Abu Muhammad ‘Ubal 

10. AnhNaqi. dallahh 

n. 'Abdallah. 

Frishta Vol. II, p. 213 further remarks that acoocrding to Sunnis the Fatiinid 
rulers of North Africa are descended from ‘Abdall^ bin Salim and some of the 
scholars of ' Iraq hold them to be 'descendants of ‘ Abdallah bin Maymun al-QdtEh 
(the oculUst). At any rate there is a difference of opinion about FStimid rulers 
being descendants of the Prophet. 

For further infoiniation regarding the Genealogy of Kiah TOur see Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, January 1938, pp. 68 and 69, 
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A.D. 969 and founded the fortified place of al-Q^ira which devdoped into the 
city of Cairo. The FEtimid rulers were Ismia'iKs^ in their faith. The king- 
dom endured with this dynasty from a.h. 297 to 567, A.D. 909-1171. Saladin 
supplanted the last FTatimid Caliph al-'Adid Abu Muhammad ‘ Abdallah in 
A.H. 567, A.D. 1171. 

In the beginning of their reign one of the forefathers of Shi^ T^ir had 
gained considerable fame by his piety, devotion and learning and had re- 
nounced the Ismlalli Faith and become Ashan, “ the follower of the 

twelve Imams:* Through his preaching the sect was much benefited and the 
spiritual leaderdiip fell to the lot of his family. But when in A.H. 567, a.d. 1171, 
the kingdom was transferred to Ayyubids, (a.h. 564-648, A.D. 1169-1250) 
who were staunch Sunni, ^ the family found it difficult to live in Egypt. They 
came to Khund, a village, in the province of QaxwTn on the boundary of 
JiLEn andTecome known as the Sayyids of ^und. After they had settled 
with dignity and honour for more than 300 years, the spiritual leadership of 
the family passed to ShEh Tahir. He was a profound scholar, well-versed in 
belles-lettres, skilful and eloquent and so well equipped with all the qualities 
of a leader that he outstripped his forefathers. The Shi*as of Qazvdn and 

1. Isma'ili, a Shi'a sect, so called as according to them Isma*!!, the eldest son 
of the sixth Imam, Ja‘far as-Sadiq, was the true Imam. His father Ja'far a§-Sadiq 
had at first nominated him as his successor, but having learned of his eldest son's 
intemperance, had changed his decision and declared Mu^a, hia second son, as his 
successor, 'fhe Ism&'ills or followers of Isma'il refused to recognize this alteration, 
daiming that the Imam, once appointed, cannot be changed as the appointment of 
the Imam is by divine providence and it is not permitted by God to change His 
decree. They explain the Qur’an in allegorical exposition and consider the drunken- 
ness of the Imam as an evidence that he accepted the hidden meaning of the verses 
of the Qur’an and not its outwards meaning. They are sometimes called Sab'iya 
(the partisans of the seventh Imam), because thdr doctrines restrict the number of 
visible Imams to seven and they condder Isma’il to be the 7th Imam. For further 
details and doctrines of the sect see Ency. of Islam Vol. II, pp. 549-552. 

2. Ithm ‘ Askariya a name given in contrast to the Sab’iya (the partisans of 
the seven Inkms), to that leading orthodox sect of Slu'as who receive the following 
twelve Iniams as the rightful Caliphs and successors of the Prophet. (1) 'All, 
the son-in-law of the Prophet. (2) Hasan, the son of 'AH. (3) Husain ash- 
Shahid, the second son of ' AH. (4) * AH sumamed Zain al-‘ AbitEn, the son of IJusmn. 
(5) Muhammad al-^^qh, son of Zain aI-‘Abicfin, (6) Ja'far a$-Sadiq, son of Muham- 
mad al-Baqir. (7) Mus5 al-Ka?im, sotn of Ja'far. (S) 'AH ar-Rida, son of Mu^. 
(9) Muhammad at-Taqi, son of ‘AH ar-Ri(^. (10) ‘AH an-NaqI, son of Muhammad 
at-Taqi, (11) Al-IJasan al-'A^aii, son of 'AH an-Naqi. (12) Muhammad al- 
Mahdi al-IJujja son of al-IJasan al-‘Askari, or the Imam al-Mah^ who is supposed 
by the Shl'as to be still alive and hidden. He will again appear as the Mahdi or 
" director ” when Islam will be in great danger as the Prophet prophesied about ffim. 

3. The Sunni is the name of the four Islamic seats who follow any of the 
teachings founded by the four Imains viz. : — 

Abu Uanifa (died a.h. 150, a.d. 767). 

2. M^ik bin Anas (died A.H. 197, a.d. 795). 

3. Muhammad bin Idris ash-Shafi'i died a.h. 204, (A.D. 820). 

4. Ahmad bin IJanbal (died A.H. 241, a.d. 855) . 
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other neighbouring places became his staunch followers and rallied round him. 
Sh^ Ismia'il I. (a.h. 907-930, a.d. 1502-1524) of the §afawid dynasty who 
was ruling over Persia at the time, became jealous of his power and wanted 
to exterminate him on the plea of the safety of the kingdom. But one of 
the ministers of Shah Ismia'il I, Mirza Shiah Husain l?fahM, who was a 
disciple of Shl^ TTahir, informed him through a messenger about the intentions 
of his king and advised him to present himself immediately before the king 
and to disperse all his followers. Shiah T^ir, seeing no other course open, 
acted on the advice of Mirzia Shiah Husain IsfahM and in A.H. 926, a.d. 1519 
presented himself before ShSh Isma'il I. Through the intercesaon of Mirza 
Shah Husain he was included among the literati attending the king and was 
subsequently appointed a Professor of a college at KiashSn. At Kashm, he 
soon came to wield great influence and his followers became so numerous 
that at last the ShSh's agent wrote : — 

“ Sh^ T&hir is trying hard to propagate his sect and infidels are coming 
in large numbers to him. True faith is suffering disgrace and negotiations 
are being carried on between him and the neighbouring kings.” 

The Shah, infuriated at this news, ordered that Shiah should forth- 
with be put to death. But before the Shah’s order reached Kiashian, A^rza 
Shah Husain had informed ShSh TOiir of the peril that awaited him and 
T-^ir fled with his family from KlashSn towards the end of the year 926 a.h., 
1519 A.D. He reached the port of Jarun to leave for India. Fortunately a 
ship was sailing for India that very day. Tahin boarded the ship on Friday 
and after a week landed at Goa. The king’s men chased him upto Kashin and 
came in close pursuit upto Jarun but found, to thdr utter disappointment, 
that he had left for India two hours before their arrival. Landing on the 
soil of India Shiah Tahir made straight for the court of Isnra'n ‘ Adil Shah, 
the reigning chief of Bijapur in the Deccan. 

II. 

Shah Tahir’s advent in BIjapur and Aijmadnagar. 

In. those days the Deccan was split up into five important and independ- 
ent Muhammadan kingdoms. The Tmiad Shiahs (a.h. 890-980, A.D. 1484- 
1572) ruled in Birar, Ni?lam ShShs (a.h. 896-1004, a.d. 1490-1595) in 
Ahmadnagar, Band Shahs, (a.h. 897-1018, a.d. 1492-1609) in Bidar, Adil 
Shahs (A.H. 895-1097, a.d. 1489-1686) in BijEpur and Qutb Shfihs (a.h. 918- 
1098, A.D. 1512-1682) in Golconda. Of these independent dynasties, the ‘Adil 
Shahs of Bijapur only were Shi'as. Firishta (Vol. II. p. 18, Bombay Edition), 
remarks that Yusuf ‘Adil Shah (A.H. 895-916, a.d. 1489-1511) was the first 
to introduce Shi‘aism in India on Friday in the month of Phil Hijja a.h. 
908, A.D. 1502. Consequentiy Shah T^ir, on his advent in India, came 
straight to Ismail ‘Adil Shi^, (a.h. 916-941, a.d. 1511-1534) the son of 
Yusuf ‘Adil Sl^h in the hope of gaining his favour. He, however, received 
no sympathetic treatment at the hands of Isn^*!! ‘Adil Sh5h, who ^ 
clever and shrewd ruler and was a Shi'a for the sake of kingdom, only. Isrm il 
only wanted Shi'a soldiers who could fight for him in battles and had little 
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concern with scholars and spiritual leaders. Naturally he was indifferently 
disposed towards Shl^ TTahir. Ti^r thus bereft of all hopes had no recourse 
but to return back. He resolved to go to Mecca and Matiina and to visit the 
holy shrines of the Iiri^s and then proceed homewards if conditions in the 
country happened to have undergone a propitious change in the meantime. 
It came as a strange but happy coincidence that while passing through 
Paranda he came in contact with Khlaja JahSn, the Bahmani noble. Khaja 
Jahl^ had for sometime been in quest of a good tutor for his children. ’Ac- 
cordingly he received Shi^ JShir as a God-send and accorded him a cordial 
and hospitable welcome. 

About this time Mauli^ Pfr Muhammad of Shirw^, who was a 
follower of the Hanafi sect, was sent on some errand to Khlaja Jahan by 
Burhan Shah Nizam-ul-MuIk (a.h. 914-961, A.D. 1508-15537, the king of 
Aljmadnagar. The Maulanla was a literary man of mediocre ability but 
having been the tutor of Burhian Sh^ commanded great respect and honour 
and was considered to be a profound scholar. At Paradah he was much 
impressed with the vast learning and scholarship of Shiah and began 

to read with him al-Miajisiz/ a difficult book on Astronomy. When on his 
return to Abmadnagar, Burhan Shiah enquired about the cause of his delay, 
he admired the erudition of Sh!^ in the most eloquent terms and added 
that he had so long been studying Astronomy under him. A great patron 
of learning as he was, Burhan Shiah requested the Mawllanla to bring such a 
great scholar to his court. So in a.h. 928, a.d. 1521 the MaulSnS, came 
again to Paranda and took Sh!^ Tl^r with him. All the nobles of the court 
travelled eight miles to welcome him (Shiah T^r) and Burhian ShSh con- 
ferred upon him a dignified position among the nobles of his court. ■ 

III. 

Shah Tahir as an Ambassador to Gujarat. 

In tlie early part of a.h. 937, a.d. 1530 Burlm Shih sent Sh^ 'Jlhii'i 
with the presents of elephants and other valuable, to Sultan BahSdur Sh^ 
(a.h. 932-943, A.D. 1526-1536) in Gujarfit. Blahadur Shah knew that Burhan 
Shah had not recited his name in the sermons excepting once. So he did not 
pay any attention to Shah Tl^r, and also did not call him to court either. 
Mii&i Muhammad Shl^ I, (a.h. 926-942, a.d. 1520-1535) the ruler of 
Khlandlsh wrote to Bahadur Shiah that though ButIm Shiah had not recited 
his name in the sermons for the sake of the nobles of the Deccan, yet in his 
heart of hearts he had been a well-wisher of the king. 


1. Al-Majisti, or Ta^rh is a famous compenditun of the astronomical 

system of Ptolemy. It is also called Kitab al-Majistl. It was translated from Greek 
into Arabic by Ishaq bin IJunain; (d. a.h. 298, a.d. 910) and annotated by Na§Ir 
ad-Din Muhammad bin Muhammad at-Tua (d. A.H. 672, a.d. 1274). The Arabic 
version of Na§ir ad-IHn is printed in Constantinople, 1801. For further details see 
Ahlwaed, Berlin Cat. Na 5665 and Brockelmann. Gesch. d. Arab. Litter, Vol. I. 
p. 511, 
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On tnis recommendation Bahadur Shiah permitted Shi^ T>^ir to come to 
his court but did not show him any favour. Mulia Khudlawand Khi^, his 
minister, was a great patron of learning and came to appreciate th^epth of 
Sliah Tahir’s erudition. He recommended him in the presence of the king, 
whereupon Bahladur Shah held a special court and bestowed much honour 
upon Shiah Tahir. Shah T^hir, thus successful in his embassy, rose in the 
esteem of Burhan Shah and soon became the trusted friend and adviser of 
tlie king. 


IV. 

Conversion of Burhan Shah to Shi'aism. 

When Bahladur SliSh conferred upon Burhan Shah the title of “ the Ni?am 
Shah,” the latter began to realise the worth of Shiah Ti^ir and became his 
staunch follower. He became so fond of listening to the Tlahir’s eloquent 
speeches that he had a mosque built in the fort and appointed him a lecturer 
there. Scholars used to assemble there twice a week and hold important dis- 
cussions. Burhian Shiah attended these discourses very regularly and listened 
with such great attention to the lectures of Shiah T^ir that he even checked 
the calls of nature to hear the same without interruption and did not move 
until he had finished his discourse. 

In the beginning, Buihl^ ShSh was so deeply attached to the scholars 
of the Nur Bakhshiya^ sect that he married one of his daughters to one of 


1. Nur Bajchshiya sect was founded by Sayyid Muhammad Nur Bl^sh son of Muh- 
ammad son of ‘ Abdallah. The father of Nur BalAsh migrated from his birth place Qatif 
to Qa’in in Quhistan ([Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate, p.352) where Nux 
B^sh was born in a.h. 795, a.d. 1392. He first learnt the Qur*^ by heart and 
after that studied the different branches of Arabic learning and became a profound 
scholar of his days. He became a disdple of KMja Ishaq Khutalaiu (see Rieu 
Cat. Br. Mus. Vol. II, p. 650b) who in obedience! to a dream gave his pupil the 
surname of Nur Bakhsh (the light-giver). He declared himsdf Mahdi and gained 
numerous adherents. In a.h. 826, A,D, 1423 he raised the standard of revolt in a 
fortress called Kuh Tin in the province of ^uttalan, west of Badakh^n. The 
governor of the province, Bayazid acted promptly and sent him along with a band 
of his leading supporters as prisoners to Sultan Shahrukh (a.h. 807-850) at Hirat. 
All the prisoners were put to death, but Sayyid Muhammad's life was spared and 
he was imprisoned in the fort of Il^tiyar ald-Din, situated to the North of the 
city of Hirat and thence in where he was released by Ibrahim Sult^* After 

travelling through Basra, Hilla, Baghdad, Karbala' and Najaf he went to Kurdistan, 
where he was again arrested under Shahruldi's order and brought to A&arbS’ijan. 
He made his escape and after much suffering reached Kial IQiSl whei'e he was re- 
captured and sent back to Shahrukh, who made him moimt the pulpit and abjure 
MahcEriiip. In A.H. 848, A.D. 1444 he was released on condition that he would con- 
fine his activities to teaching ; but, having been a suspect, he was sent to Tabriz, 
thence to Shiraz and then to Gilan. After ShahnM’s death he was set free, and 
took up. his readence in the village of Sulfan in the neighbourhood of Ray, where 
he died on Thursday the 15th Rabi' I. a.h. 869, 15th November 1464 at the age 
of 73. 

The Nur Bakhshiya doctrines, according to English translation of Tankk 
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its members. But when, he began to follow Shiah Ti^ir, he became so dis- 
gusted with them that he drove them out of Ahmadnagar. 

During the period of Burh^'s devoted attachment with Shah Tahir, 
Prince ‘ Abd al-C^dir, the youngest son of Burhlan Sh&h, was attacked with 
liigh fever. The king sent for Qasim Beg and other famous physicians, 
Hindus and Muhammadans both, and said to them, “ My life depends upon 
his life. Cure him in any way possible. I am ready to sacrifice my life 
even, if it be required for his medicine.” 

The physicians tried their best, but could not cure the prince. Brahmins, 
mendicants and people of talismanic power were sent for and even offerings 
were made to deities. Alms were freely distributed and no stone was left 
unturned to save the prince, but all appeared to prove abortive. 

Sh^' Tahir, who ' was ' always on the look-out of an opportu- 
nity for propagating his faith, took it for an opportune moment and 
went to Burhan Shiah. After a lengthy prologue, he came to the point 
and said that he had thought of a good plan for the treatment of the prince 
but could not dare to disclose it. Burhlm Shah urged, him to speak out on the 
assurance that none in the kingdom would harm him. Shah T^hir said that 
he feared none except the king. At this Burhi^ Sia became more inquisi- 
tive and entreated him to disclose the secret adding that for nothing on earth 
he could prove ungrateful to a person who would tell him the ways and 
means of saving his beloved son. Shah T^ir then asked the king to make 
a vow that he would give an enormous sum of money to the descendants of 
the “ twelve Irmams ” on the recovery of the prince ‘Abd al-Qadir. Burhan 
Shah said ; “ Who are these twelve Imams ? Perhaps I have heard their 
names in my childhood.” (The mother of BurhBn Shah was a Shi‘a). Shah 
Tahir recited the names and the praises of the twelve Tmdms, Burhian Shah 
said that since offering had been sent to the temple, there was no harm if 


Rashtdi by E. Denison Ross, (London 1895) p. 434, etc., were first introduced in 
India throu^ Kashmir in the rri'gn of Fatb ShSh who was rdgning in a.h. 894 
(Haig, JRAS. for 1918, p. 451) by a man named Shams (ad-Din) who to 
Kashmir from Tali^ in ‘Iraq. He gave himself out as a follower of Sayyid Mubanv 
mad and “introduced a corrupt form of a religion giving it the name of Nur Bakhshi.” 
JAR^T, in the trandation of A’in, Vol. II, p. 389 says “ that Mir Shams-ud-DE was 
a disciple of Shiah C^sim Anwar and he promulgated the Nuiakhshi doctrines in 
the reign of Fatb Shah.” From Kashmir the sect spread throughout India. Akhbdr 
(d-A^yar, p. 211 says that Shah Jalial Shrii^i, a disciple of Shaikh Muhrnmad 
Nur Bakhsh, came from Mecca and settled in Delhi during the reign of Sultan Sikan- 
dar Ludi (a.h.. 894-923, Ai>. 1488-1517). From Eth6, India Office Cat Column 459 
No. 1086 it appears that the poet Fikri, who was related to the family of Nur 
Bakh^, came to the Deccan when Sh^ Tahir was there. It is quite probable that 
the king gave his daughter in marriage to him. 

Bibliography : — 

Nurallah Shushtari, Majalis aUMu’mimn (Tehran, 1299) pp. 313-315 j Eth6, 
Cat, India affice. Nos. 1078-86 ; Ency. of Isl3m. Vol. HI, p. 961, Prof. Muhammad 
Shafi’s article on the Nurba^shi sect, published in the Proceedings, Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras 1924 pp. 683-705 and Titut’s, Indian Islam p. 106. 
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alms were given in the names of the Irriams. After all they had been great 
personages in Islam. When Shah Tahir saw that he was successful so far, he 
told the king that it was not all he wanted to say. He had to say something 
more. He was willing to disclose everything if he got an assurance from the 
king that no hann would befall him, should his words incur the displeasure of 
His Majesty and if at all he was to be punished, he should be sent to Mecca 
with his family. The king promised and swore by the Holy Qur’lan that 
neither would he do him any harm nor would he allow any other person to 
do so. Shiah Tahir praised the king much, made him puff upi with prayers 
for his prosperity and for perpetuity of his kingdom and said, “ This is the 
night of Friday. Make a vow that if God cures *Abd al-Qadir for the sake 
of the Prophet and the twelve Imams you would recite their names in sermons 
and would propagate their faith (i.e. Shfaism).” The king despairing of his 
son’s life, did not hesitate to accept Shih T^ir’s advice and made a solemn 
vow to keep hia promise. Shl^ Ti^ir then proceeded homewards while the 
king went to see his son. When the king saw the prince restless, he was filled 
with despair and thought that the latter would die in a few hours. So he 
ordered the quilt to be taken off so that the prince might take rest and breathe 
his last with peace and comfort. Thereafter the king laid himself besides his 
ailing son and fell asleep. 

The author of Tankh-i-Firishta writes that the king saw in a dream a 
very august and pious personage with six more on each side. He approach- 
ed and accosted them. A certain person said that the central figure was the 
Prophet and the others were twelve Imitos. Then the Prophet himself spoke 
and said that God had cured 'Abd al-Qiadir for the sake of 'All and his des- 
cendants and enjoined upon BurhSn ShSh to follow the advice of his des- 
cendant T^ir. The king, thereupon, awoke from his dream and saw *Abd 
al-Qadir covered up with the quilt. " Who has covered the prince with the 
quilt ? ” enquired the king of the queai and the attendants. They 

said that they had not covered the prince with the quilt but 

had seen the quilt coming up by itself and covering the prince. 

They had become so very terrified at the sight of this occurrencfe that 

they remained dumb-founded. The king then felt the body of the prince, and 
found that fever had left and that he was sleeping peacefully. He was now 
convinced that it was the result of his vow that the life of his son had been 
saved and ordered that Shfih Ti^ir should be summoned immediately. 

Shah 'pL'hir prayed the whole night for the recovery of the prince, for he 
knew that if the prince was not cured his fate was doomed. When he heard 
the rap at the door he thought the prince must have died and he was being 
called for punishment. He, therefore, wanted to make good his escape but 
found himself faced with seven or eight men coming one after another with- 
the message to present himself before the king immediately. Having no other 
alternative he calmly resigned himself to his fate and bidding farewell to his 
family went to Burhian Shiah escorted by the messengers. At the gate he 
saw the king who welcomed him and brought him to ‘Abd al-Qadrr with his 
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hand interwoven into his own. At the request of Sh^h T^hir, the king re- 
lated to him the incident of the night and then expressed a desire to accept 
the creed of the Ithm Ashmtya, in order to fulfil the vow he had made. 
Shah converted him to Shivaism and taught him the doctrines thereof 
which consist of love for the Prophet, his family and the twelve Imams ; 
and hatred for their enemies. With Burhian Shiah, his son, his wife and all 
tlie rest of the royal family became Shi'as."^ This came about in 944 a.h., 
A.D. 1537. 


V. 

Shi'aism declared as the State Religion. 

According to the doctrines of Shi'aism Burble Shl^ wanted to exclude 
the names of the three early orthodox: Caliphs from the sermon. But Sh^ 
T^r advised him not to take such a hasty step. He counselled the king 
to invite the scholars of all the four sects of the Sunnis i.e. the followers of 
Imiam Abu Hanifa, Imam Malik, Imam Shiah'i and Iidam Ahamad bin Hanbal 
to an assembly and to hold rdigious discourses in order to establish the true 
creed. This seemed to be more expedient. So Burhian Shiah convened an 
assembly in which he invited all the scholars of the four Sunni sects in 
Abmadnagar including Mulla Fir Muhammad, Afdal Khan and Mulla Da’ud 
of Delhi and others. Discussions werei held in the sermon-room in the fort. 
The scholars of each sect tried their level best to prove the supremacy of their 
faith over those of the others. Burh&n Sh5h often attended these meetings 
but being unlettered, lacked the intellect to appreciate the different view- 
points or to ascertain the soundness or otherwise of the contending views. 

At last after six months he addressed Shah Tahir saying that none could 
convince him of the truth of his creed. Therefore Shl^ TBhir should take 
the trouble of naming one so that he might follow it after proper examination. 
Sh^ thereupon, recommended the faith of the It^d Ashanya for 

his consideration. Burhan Shiah accepted the suggestion and a Shi'a scholar 
named Shaikh Ahmad Najafi was searched out after much difficulty to arpe 
with the SuSiis. At the end of the dixussions ShSh Jl^r seconded Shato 
Ahmad and declared him to be right. It was now that the Sunnis came to 
know that Shiah T^hir was a Shi'a. Before this they had taken him for a 
Sunni, because for all these sixteen years, he had posed himsdf as such. 
Sh^ 'pihir now opened a discussion against AbH Bakr the first Caliph and 
also brought the points of " Qiifa and ** Garden of Fidak."^ His eloquence 

1. Firishta Vol. 11. p. 225 remarks that the dream of Burhan Shah was absurd, 
and holds that the Shi'as have concocted this story in order to give currency to their 
doctrines In m-Rmvd cd-Mamtur ft Tardjim ' Ulamd* Shcrrh as-$uduT by Dhu’l 
Faqar Ahmad, printed at AkbarabSd a.h. ISOT pp. 205-210 expiations regar^ 
this dream by Shah *Abd al-‘Aziz ad-EHhlawi, MawEna *Abd al-Qadir and MawlanS 
Rafi'ad-Din are given. 

2. : Qirt-as means paper. When the prophet was on his death-bed he asked 
for paper, pen and ink to write something. But Bering him in great trouble Abu 
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stood him on irrefutable ground and the Sutmi scholars were too ill-equipped 
to be a match for him. 

When 3urh&n Shiah saw that no one could cope with ShSh he 

related the facts concerning the illness of ‘Abd al-Qadir and his dream before 
the Assembly ; and declared himself publicly to be a Shi'a. Many other 
SM'as who could not expose themselves, now declared their faith openly. A 
number of the Sunnis also followed the court-religion and about three thousand 
men adopted the doctrine of the Shi'as on that very day. The sermon of the 
faith now read excluded the names of the first three Caliphs. The white 
standard given by Sulfian Bahadur Sh^ was rejected and henceforth the 
green flag continued to be the Royal insignia. 

VI. 

Sunni rise under Mulla Fir Muhammad. 

Mullia PSr Muhammad and others, sore at the unexpected turn that the 
assembly took walked away to their houses. A raging confusion came a-foot 
in the land. All the nobles assembled in the house of Mulla PIr Muhammad. 
They took the Mulla to task for having by his intercession introduced into 
court Shah Tl^ir who had ultimately nusled the king and proposed for the 
assassination of Shiah as an antidote against further spread of the new 
faith. But Mulla PIr Muhammad threw out the proposal as inexpedient and 
impossible of execution during the regime of Burhim Sh^ and suggested 
installation of Prince ‘Abdul al-C^dir on the throne on deposition of the 
reigning ruler, adding that this in itself would bring about the change they 
all desired. This met witli the approval of the assembly and accordingly with 
a troop of infantry and cavalry, twelve thousand strong, they marched upto 
the gate of the fort near Kiala Chabutara. The gates of the fort were shut 
under the order of the king. Shah Tahir had a cool mind. He knew full well 
that the rebels were not organised. They lacked unity and a good leader. He 
asked Burhan Shiah to ride before the rebels and said that the rising would 
subside by itsdf. The king acted upon his advice and with four hundred 
horsemen, one thousand infantry and five elephants, came out of the fort 
with the royal umbrella on his head. He sent proclaimers crying, Those 
who are loyal to the king should come to him ; and those who will disobey 
will be punished.” At this all the nobles and soldiers deserted MuUa's camp, 
came over to Burhlan Shah and were pardoned. Mulla with a few men went 
to his house. Thus the rebellion was brought completely under control wi^- 
out a single drop of blood being shed. Mullia was arrested. The king 

Bakar the first orthodox Caliph forbade the bringing of paper and pen. The Shi'as 
say that the prophet wanted paper to write a will about the Caliphate of All which 
Abii Bakr purposely stopped. 

3. Fidak was a garden of the Prophet. After his death his daughter 
claimed it as her inheritance. But it was denied to her by the first ^iph, Abu 
Bakr, on the strength of a tradition that the Prophets have nothing as their personal 
property and their true inheritors are Iheip followers. 
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sentenced him to death. But Shah T&hir, for his past kindness, interceded 
and the capital sentence was reduced to one of imprisonment. After four 
years on the recommendation of Sh'ah Tahir, the Mulla was released and 
restored to his former position. 


VII. 

Shi'as Swarm in Ai?madnagar. 

After embracing Shivaism BurhJan Shah began to evince much begotry as 
well as a strong bias against the Sunius. He built a mosque where he had 
seen the dream and named it Baghdiad. He stopped the pensions of the 
Sunnis and granted them to the Sii*as. He built an alms-house before the 
fort of Alimadnagar and called it Lmgar-i-Duw-dzada Imam, i.e. the Alms- 
House of the twelve Imams. He endowed Jaunpur, Sanaur, Asyiapur and 
some more villages for meeting the expenditure of this alms-house where 
food used to be distributed daily to the poor. Shah Tahir began to gather 
the Shi‘as from all quarters. He sent money from the royal treasury to 
‘ Iiiaq, Persia, Gujaiiat and Agia and invited the eminent scholars of his new 
faith. Isma'il §afavi, lOiaja Mu‘in Sahdi, Sh^ Husain Anju, Shah Ja'far, 
the brother of Shiah Tahir, Mullia Shl^ Muhammad of Nishapurl, MuHa ‘All 
Gul of Astrabad, Mulla Rustam of Jurjian, Mulla ‘Ali of Maxindar,^, 
Ayyub Abu’l Barakah, Mulla ‘Adzullah of Gilan, Mulla Muhammad Imi^ 
of Astiiabad and many other scholars assembled in the court of Burhm Sh^i. 
He married one of his daughters to Sayyid Hasan MadanI who was a Shi'a 
and came from Madina. A considerable sum of money was sent to Karbala ’ 
and Najaf. The pilgrims to the Shrines of the Imams were granted money. 
In short, in those days Ahmadnagar was second only to Iran in the propagation 
of tlie Shi'a faith. The Shi'ias began to curse and abuse the three early Caliphs 
openly in the streets. The neighbouring monarchs inflamed at this state of 
affairs at Ahmadnagar, planned to unite themselves against Burhi^ Sh^ and 
consequently Sult^ Mahmud of Gujanat, Miim Mubarak Shiah ParQqi of 
blandish, Ibriahim ‘Adil Shiah of Bijapur and Dary§ ‘ImSd al-MuIk of Birar 
made arrangements to attack Burhian Sh^ and divide his kingdom among 
themselves. When Burhl^ Shiah saw that the neighbouring chiefs had risen 
against him he sent Rastl Khan on embassy to Emperor Hurhayun to ask 
for help. But, as Sher Shiah, the Afghan, had revolted against the Emperor, 
the ambassador could not succeed in getting his help. After that Burhan 
Shah, on the advice of ShSh Ti^ir, sent ambassadors to Minan Mubarak 
Sh^, ruler of Khiandish and Mahmud Shiah of Gujariat with numerous pre- 
sents. Burhan Ship’s messengers had no difficulty in winning them over to 
their side and they readily agreed to help Burhian Shiah. The four-power alli- 
ance, mentioned above, against Burhan Shiah thus came to be frustrated. 
Burhan Shah now, in revenge, gathered together a large army and launched 
an attack on Bijiapur against Ibriahim ‘Adil Shah I (a.h. 941-965, a.d. 1535- 
1557). He inflicted a crushing defeat on him and captured a hundred ele- 
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phants, artilleries and a large booty. This victory over Ibriahim *Adil Shah 
not only consolidated his position but also made him famous but the laurels 
of the victory must go to Shah Tahir who, apart from being a great scholar, 
played an important role as a jwlitician and statesman. His tact, skill and 
eloquence and his foresight rendered, at times, immence services to Burhian 
Ni?am Shah who reposed great confidence in him and acted on his advice. 
The alliance with the neighbouring states and Shah Tahmasp of Persia, the 
consolidation and extension of his kingdom were in the main, due to the 
statesmanship of Shah Jiahir. 

Though the cause of Shi'aism was matured in the Deccan before Shi^ 
Tahir’s arrival, as stated before, yet truly speaking the propagation of Shi'aism 
in the Deccan and in other parts of India was mainly due to his efforts. 
Besides being an eminent scholar, prose writer and politician, Shi^ T^ir 
was also a poet of a very high order. 

According to some Shah TIahir died in a.h. 952 (a.d. 1545) but according 
to Burhm4-Ma\atUr, p. 3. (Translated by Haig, the Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. L, January 1921) he died in a.h. 953, a.d.- 1646. Some of the learned 
men of the age composed a Qa^idah on his death, one couplet of which con- 
tained four Chronograms. The couplet was as follows ; — 

or A gr ^ 

“One conversant with the mysteries of learning and proficient in the 
art of government, well-versed in the ceremonials of religion and a restrainer of 
the wicked in the kingdom.” Further Haig remarks that “Firishta (Vol. II, 
p. 229) places the death of Sh^ T^ix in a.h. 956, a.d. 1549, but he ap- 
pears to be wrong, for each of the four Chronograms here, given, gives the 
death 953.” In my opinion the date given by Firishta seems to be correct, as 
he is the author of Fat^ Ndma which was composed in A.H. 955, A.D. 1548. 
See Jaiirndl at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. 
He was buried in Abmadnagar but soon after, his dead body was 
removed to Karbala and interned there. Four sons and three daughters 
survived him. The sons were Shfih Haider, Shah RaJi‘ad-Din Husain, Shiah 
Abu’l Hasan and Shiah Abu T^ib. Simh Haider was bom in Persia and was 
at the time of the death of his father in the service of Shah TahmSsp in 
Persia. His father on his death-bod declared him as his successor and when 
he came to Abmadnagar during the reign of Husain Ni?am ShSh (a.h. 961- 
972, A.D. 1553-1565) A.H. 964, a.d. 1556 he was appointed a courtier and was 
granted the jaglts of DandlarS-jpuri and other states which his father pos- 
sessed.^ 

Shah T^ir, according to Firishta, Vol. 11. pp. 230,— is the author of the 
following books : — 

1, For detailed accounts of Sh^ Haider, see Haig, Translation, The Indian 
Antiquary Vol. LI, 1922, pp. 34 & 35. 
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A. Arabic Works. 

(1) Sharip al-Bab al~HMi ' Ashar, 

It is a commentary on Hasan bin Yusuf al-Hilli's (d. a.h. 726, a.d. 
1325) work on the Principles of religion. 

(2) Sharlp d-fa‘f<anya. 

A comrnentary on ‘Ali bin ‘Abd al-*AIi al-Karld’s (d. a.h. 945, A.D. 1538) 
work on prayer according to the Imiamiya School. 

(3) Bdshiya *ala Anwm aUTanzlL 

A super-commentary to al-Baidavi'a famous commentary of the Qur’an. 

(4) Uashiya 'Aid Shrjp al~lshdrdt. 

A Super-commentary on the commentary of Nai^r ad-Din at Tusi (d. 
A.H. 672, A.D. 1273) upon the IskdrAt, a philosophical work by Ibn Snia (d. 
A.H. 428, A.D. 1036). 

(5) Al-kJ'dshiya 'Alai MuJpdkamat. 

A gloss on the Mulpdkamat. The latter work is by Qufb ad-Din ash- 
ShinasS (d. a.h. 710, a.d. 1310) and deals at length with the controversies 
between at-Tusi and ar-Riaa expressing his own opinions on the points raised 
in the two commentaries on the IskdrM of Ibn Sina. 

(6) Al~k^dshiya 'Aldl Majisfi, 

A gloss on the commentary of Na§Ir ad-Din at-Tusi upon the Kitdb al- 
Majistl, a compendium of Astronomical system of Ptolemy. 

(7) Bdshiyat ash-Shijd. 

A gloss on the fourth and last part of the famous philosophical encyclo- 
paedia by Ibn SIna (d. a.h. 428, a,d. 1036). The work, ash-Shijd, is divided 
into four parts : (0 Logic, (U) Physics, {Hi) Mathematics and Astronomy 
and (iv) Metaphysics. The fourth part of the work on Metaphysics is known 
as Jldhiydt ask-Shifd and is treated as an independent composition on the 
subject. A number of scholars composed glosses and annotations on it. §adr 
ad-Din ash-Shirazts (d. a.h. 1050, a.d, 1640) Gloss on this part is much 
appreciated and is remarkable for the critical acumen shown in it. 

(S) IJdshiyat d-MutaiowaL 

A super-commentary on at-Taftazai’s (d. a.h. 792, a.d. 1390) larger and 
earlier commentary called al-Mutawwal on al-Qazvini’s treatise on rhetoric 
called Talkhl^ al-MijtdIp. 

B. Persian Works. 

(1) SkarJp Gulshan-i-Raz. 

A commentary on Mahmud Shabistaii’s (d. a.h. 720, A.D. 1320) famous 
sufi poem known as 'Gulshm-i-R-dz or “ the rose-bed of Mystery.” 

(2) Shark Tukfah-i-Shdhi, 

A super commentary on ' Ali al-Bakhshi’s Persian commentary on Na;§ir 
ad-ISn at-Tusa’s (d. a.h. 672, a.d. 1273) book on scholastic theology called 
Tajrld al-Kaldm. 
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(3) RisMa-i-Palki. 

A treatise written while he was travelling in a palankeen (a kind of litter). 

(4) Insh&-i-Shdh Tdhir. 

A collection of letters written by Shah Tahir, partly in the name of 
Burh^ Ni?!am ShSh I and partly in his own. The first letter is addressed 
to Shiah Tahmiasp. The second letter is from Burhhn Nizam Shiah to Blabur. 
Extract of this letter is given by Firishta, (Bombay edition, Vol. II, p. 203). 
Further on are found letters written to Humiayun ; to Qadi Jatian, Minister 
of Shth Tahmasp ; to Shaikh Ibrahim Mujtahid ; to Qutb al-Mulk ; to 
Khudlawand Khian Vazir of Bahadur Shah, to Mrza Shah Husain and to 
many other nobles and friends. See for their names Bmkipore Suppl. Cat. of 
the Persian Mss. Vol. II, p. 96, No. 2121. 

(5) FatJj, Ndma. 

An account of the conquest of Sholiapur by Burhian Nizam Shiah. See 
Ibid., p. 94, No. 2119. Printed in the Journal oj the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Vol. IV, Letters, 1938. Besides the above-mentioned books the 
Majalis al-Mu’minIn, p. 344 names the following works of our learned 
author : — 

(i) Sharh aUTahdhtb, a commentary in Arabic language on the second 
part (treating on scholastic theology) of Sa‘d ad-Kn at-Taftaziam's work 
Tahd'htb at-Mmtig taal Kaldm. 

(ii) Unmudhaj al-Ulum, a treatise in Arabic giving a specimen of 
different branches~of Arabic learning. 

(m) Risdla dor Altwal Ma*ad, a treatise in Persian about the day of 
resurrection. 

Bibliography : 

Tubja-i-Sdtm, fol. 29 ; Majalis d-Mu*mmn, lith-edition, pp. 341-344 ; 
Tdrikh Firishta, Bombay edition, Vol. II, pp. 213-231 ; Sayyid ‘AH BilgiiSnn, 
mm Dakan, Vol. I, Part III, pp. 359-367 ; Riyd4, ash-Shu‘ara; fol. 276 ; 
Shar^Anjuman, pp. 276-277 ; JJadiqat d-Alam, p. 33 ; faraliq al-IJaq^iq, 
ULhographic Tehran, 1319, pp. 57-66 ; Haft IqUm, fol. 514 le ; Rieu, Br. Mus. 
Cat. Vol. I, p. 395 ; Abdul Muqtadir, Suppl. Cat. BmUpore Library, Vol. II, 
p. 94, No. 2119 ; Journal of the Royd Asiatic Society, January, 1938, p. 57. 
etc.; Haigh’S Translation of Burhdn-d~Ma'dtthir in the Indian Antiquary, 
1920, Vol. XLIX, pp. 166-167, 180-186, 197-199, 220-223, 1921 Vol. L, pp. 1, 
2. and 3 and Burhm d-Ma’dthir, pp. 304-306, 312 and 379. 



THE PATMANAK-I KATAK-X^ATAIH 


By 

1. J. S. TARAPOREWALA, Andheri. 

In the Pahlavi Texts contained in the Codex MK, edited by the late 
Dastur Jamaspji Minocherji Jamasp-ASana there occurs a remarkable piece 
dealing with the marriage contract among the ancient Iranians. In that 
volume this text occurs at pp. 141-143. In the Introductory remarks by Mr. 
Behramgore Tehmurasp Anklesaria this text has been translated (pp 
47-49). 

This is more or less a legal document, couched in legal phraseology and 
full of the long-winded verbosity so dear to all legal minds. It seems to be 
the actual legal marriage settlement and thus it throws a considerable light 
on the legal status of the married woman in ancient Iran. I acknowledge 
gratefully the very substantial help I have derived from Anklesaria’s 
translation. I have striven here to make the document clearer by indicating 
the various people meant. The text has the word vahdmdn (Bazand jalm) 
occurring so very often as to be confusing ; I have tried to make this clear. 
As far as possible I have adhered to the actual text as printed. The date 
given in the text is the year of the actual writing down of this piece in the 
manuscript. A few notes have been added where necessary. 

The Solemn-Contract of Marriage. 

In the Name of God. 

1. In the month of Vohuman of the year six hundred and twenty and 
seven, as reckoned from the end of the year 20^ of His Majesty Yazdakart, 
King of Kings, son of Satroiyar, grandson of His Majesty Aparwfe: Xosroe,^ 
King of Kings, son of Auharmazd, on the exalted and pure day of Dadu- 
pavan-Mitr, when the noblest among the good people had gathered together 
at the place of assembly, ( at that time ) a certain person named ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) ,3 son of ( Bahman ) , who dwells in the town of ( Hormuz ) in 
the district of (Kirrmn), took to wife, as a free-bom. person, a certain maiden 

1. This is the so-called “ Paia ” era which is often found mentioned in old 
mss. It dates from the time when the Arab rule was officially established in Iran, 
as maiked by the first Khalifa coinage. The Zoroastrians, naturally, refused to 
recognise the new power and so (as there was no SsSnian King on the throne ) 
they began to reckon the " ParsI " era. It begins, therefore, from the year a.d. 631 
plus 20, i.e., A.D. 651. 

2. Khusrav II, sumamed Parviz (a.d. 590-628), son of Hormuzd IV 
(579-590). 

3. The proper names enclosed in brackets are imaginary names. I have inserted 
these to make matters clear ; the original text has all through the word vdhaman 
(such-and-such) which leads to considerable confusion. 
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named ( Khurshet Kaikobad ) , a free-bom maiden likewise, who dwells in the 
district of ( Yezd ) . 

2. Thus she has come under the potestas^ of ( Ardeshir's ) father as 
soon as she is by him admitted to wifehood and daughterhood for the con- 
tinuance of the lineage and with unanimous consent of the family ;'2 and she 
has not come under that of any other. 

3. -Thus (Ardfeshir) of his own freewill and as a gift from 
( Khurshet’s father, and to the satisfaction and with fulP consent of the 
said (Khurshet) accepted as a pious-gift the said (Khurshet) as his free- 
born*^ wife. 

4. And (Kaikobad), the father of the said (Khurshet), has given 
away as a pious-gift the said ( Khurshet ) to ( Ardeshir ) to be his free-born 
wife with the triple word.*’* 

5. And the said (Kliurshet) accepted him whole-heartedly^ as if she 
had likewise promised this, — “ To the end of life never will I depart from my 
wifely duties and the practice of love and obedience and devotion to the said 
( Ardeshir) as laid down by the mles of Aryan^ conduct and of the Good 
Religion.® 

6. And ( Ardeshir ) promised likewise : — “ To the end of life will I 
regard her as beloved wife and as mistress of my home, and with food and 
clothing will I provide her and clothe her to the limit of my ability and as 
circumstances permit ; I will maintain her with due respect under my protect- 
ing care as husband : and the children who will be bom of her I will regard 
as my own free-born progeny."'^ 


1. The original word is sardarih, lordship, and it is here used in the technical 
legal sense of potestas, 

2. These phrases, “ for the continuance of the lineage and “ with 
unanimous consent of the family ” are also used in the Pazand Aitrvad (Marriage 
Service) of the Pai'sis. The words “ when the noblest among the good 
people had gathered together at the place of assembly " ( in para 1 ) are also found 
at the beginning of the I^and ASirvdd. 

3. Literally, " mutual consent ” — ham-dlnoih : the word is the same as the 
Avesta word daend, which in several passages (such as Yasna xxvi. 4) represents 
the seat of feelings and emotions. Hence I have translated rather freely “ full con- 
sent ”, implying free-fill. 

4. This is the padshdh-gan, i.e., a maiden not bom in slavery, with whom the 
marriage has to be performed in accord with strict legal and rdigious forms. 

5. This refers to the triple commandment — humata, hu x ^varsta — of 

Zoroastrian faith. The father consents to the marriage “by thought, word and 
deed”. It may be noted here that in the actual marriage ceremony to-day the 
marriage contract and the “ responses ” thereto by all parties ( the bridegroom, the 
bride, and two witnesses) have to be repeated thrice. 

6. Literally, “ consented completely 

7. The original word is ainh and means literally “ Aryan-dom ” ; see West, 
Glossary to Arda-Viraf, p, 68. 

8. The true faith taught by Zarathushtra. 

9. [This is a fairly long and a very complex paragraph. It refers first of all to 
the gift in cash and jewels made “ as a mark of affection ” at the time of the wedding 
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7. And besides, this property has been settled upon her in this 
manner ; — The said ( Ardeshir ) upon winning her made over to the said 
( IChurshet ) its ownership. And after he had done that the said ( Ardeshir 
Bahman ) considered it proper and did bestow upon the said ( Khurshet 
Kaikobad )by solemn pledge^ as a mark of his affection ^ three thousand 
zuzins of silver current in the realm.^ Also he considered it proper to endow 
her with jewels worth three thousand uzins of silver current in the realpi. 

[Further the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) made the following settlement 
upon his wife the said (Khurshet Kaikobad) Out of the total aggregate 
property which has come into my possession and ownership, regarding which 
I have authority in me vested for giving it away, and that likewise whidi 
may hereafter come into my possession and ownership, regarding which also 
I may have the authority of giving away — of all this' property out of two 
parts one undivided part do I give to ( Khurshet Kaikobad ), and I have 
constituted the said ( Khurshet Kaikobad ) rightful owner over the said 
property in such a manner that whenever ( Khurshet ) or any other adminis- 
trator® for ( Khurshet ') shall make a claim for it I will deliver it to that 
person without reservation, and I will practise therein neither evasion nor 
equivocation**.^ 

8. And the said ( Khurshet Kaikobad ) accepted this document^ about 
the property together with the jewels worth those three thousand zuzins, and 
was agreeable regarding this. 

9. And the said (Khurshet Kaikobad*s ) father has become adminis- 


ceremony. The woman becomes absolute owner of it This gift seems to be partly 
in cash and partly in jewellery. Besides this marriage gift (given out of the bride- 
groom’s affection and goodwill ) there seems to have been another marriage settle- 
ment which had to be made legally. By this half the property the man possessed 
at the time of the marriage and also half of all that he might earn thereafter had 
to be settled upon the bride as hers by right of marriage. This was also to be in full 
ownership. ] 

1. This refers to the patman or the solemn marriage contract. 

2. The word used, do$et, means literally “treats with favour”. 

3. The Asirvad in Paaan'd mentions in this connection “ two thousand dirhams 
of bright white silver and two dinars of red gold from (the Mint at) Nishapur.” 
Jewellery is also mentioned there. I think personally that the sum mentioned 
( 3000 zuzms ) was not necessary in every case. The main idea seems to be a 
certain sum in cash and jewellery to a like amount. 

4. The words in square brackets have been inserted by me to make the 
passage clearer. 

5. The word is literally “ representative at law The girl would need 

someone to look after her affairs, and para 9 mentions her father as her representative 
in this matter. 

6. The word is vistdrik, literally “extent” or “long-windedness”, so common 
when one wants to get out of an agreement. Hence I have rendered it as 
“ equivocation ”, 

7. I have -translated the phrase here as “ document about the property ”, on 
the strength of a word madet ( a Semitic word )’ mentioned in Hauc and 
HoSHAngji’S PahUwi-Pqzand Glossary, p. 150, 
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trator for her ; and the said ( Khurshet KaikoMd ) has accepted this settle- 
ment and has not disputed for more. 

10. And as regards the above matter as also others usually found in 
the solemn contract of marriage, I, (Peshotan Shahpur),^ have arrived here, 
as was my duty, to ask, to inquire and to investigate. 

11. This, then, is the mutual agreement (Peshtan Shiahpur) has attest- 
ed in the presence of ( Rustam Sohrab ) and ( Tehmurasp Vistasp ). Such 
is this dowry2 settled by the attestation and the declaration of mutual agree- 
ment between the said ( Ardeshir Bahman ) and ( Kaikobad ), who on be- 
half of the said ( Khurshet)— being the father of the said ( Khurshet Kaiko- 
bad )— has acted as surety for ( Khurshet Kaikobad). 

In the presence of the said ( Peshtan Shiahpur ) and ( Rustam Sohrab ) 
and ( Tehmurasp. Vistasp '). 

Completed. 


1. This is probably the notary who made out this document. The only clue 
to this explanation is the first person singular in the words “ I have arrived 

2. This is a difficult word. As given in the text it reads daz or diz; but a 
variant reading dez is mentioned. I have ventured to cohect it to dahez which 
means “ dowry ” and thus suits the context admirably. The Modem Irani word 
for “ dowry is jahez which may very well be a misreading of the original Pahlavi 
word. In Urdu, too, we have the word daihez, which also means the same thm|. 



THE HERO 


By 

S. S. SURYANARAYANA SASTRI. Madras. 

Conquest of fear, unruffled calm in the presence of the greatest danger, 
these have been considerfed the characteristics of the hero whether in the 
East or in the West. Primarily these virtues may have been exhibited on 
the battle-field ; dhlra has also been the dhmiurdhara?- But at no very late 
stage the victories of peace were accorded equal if not greater merit. And 
to-day except when shaken by spasms of war-mentality we esteem the intellec- 
tual or moral heroes who have the courage of their convictions, at least as 
much as the soldier or martyr who gladly lays down his life for country or 
cause. The giving up of one’s life still continues to appear as the ultimate 
sacrifice ; but it no longer dominates our minds as of old. The giving up 
of a cherished belief, the conquest of a devouring passion, the abandonment 
of an alluring romance, these are appreciated by us as no less heroic. We 
have come to realise that it is far harder to live than to die well. The former 
calls for wisdom ; the latter very often goes with rashness. And when we 
lightly extol the warrior and promise homels for heroes, we do not pause to 
distinguish wisdom from rashness or, what is worse, a mournful indifference. 
A legitimate assessment of heroism will lay stress oni the aspect of wisdom, 
i.e., that perfection of personality which alone makes possible the distinction 
of the true from the false, of value from dis-value, and then leads to such 
action or expression as is consistent with perfection. The soldier who dies 
for his country is a hero ; but the conscientious objector who goes to prison 
is perhaps a greater hero ; he too has to suffer present pain, persecution 
and ignominy, for the sake of what he has deliberately concluded to be the 
liigher interests of his country. While not scoffing at the simple soldier, he 
will himself follow a higher light with a courage and persistence that are 
not less praiseworthy. There can be and are grades of heroism ; and the assess- 
ment has to proceed on the degree of wisdom that impels the-would-be hero. 
The greater hero sees more, judges more accurately and respects more suit- 
ably than the lesser one. 

The importance of wisdom in the constitution of the hero is evident 
from the repeated interpretation of dhlra as the wise one {idhlmdn), who can 
discriminate the good from the pleasant, the fruitful from the unfruitful, as the 
swan is reputed to separate milk from water.^ Such a wise one, like Naciketas, 
has also the courage (dhfti, dhairyd) to put behind him all the pleasures of the 
world as not worth! while.^ If the simple round of duties (like offering sacrifices 


1. Rdmapurvatapinyupanisad, IV, 7. 

2. Sankara on Kafha, II, 2. 

3. im., n, 11, 
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to gods or sacrificing oneself for the country, etc.) and pleasures has failed 
to satisfy as supremely worth while, where then does the dhtroi seek value ? 
He turns within and reflects on the resplendent self, Thfe lower values are 
uncertain ; they please, but they also pain. They exalt us at certain moments, 
hut they also degrade us at others. Two decades of peace havte not yet 
found the homes for the war-heroes. Even heavenly enjoyments achieved 
through sacrifice are short-lived ; when they are consumed, we fall back into 
depression and despair. Hence abandoning these which are attendants on 
the self, the hero contemplates the self itsdf as the resplendent one incapable 
of exaltation or degradation ; through such reflection he attains that unruffled 
state where he neither grieves nor rejoices.^ If the worldly sense of heroism is 
transcended and worldly j'oys are abandoned, it is only to conserve better the 
central core of heroism even in the worldly sense. So long as one is an auto- 
maton, there is no question of heroism or any other virtue. But even one 
who attempts to judge for himself is primarily an extrovert. He allows him- 
self to be influenced by external considerations, material gain and loss or 
social praise and blame. Even where duty is stuck to in scorn of consequence, 
the conception of the duty is as of something relatively alien to oneself, 
something whose appeal may fail to-morrow or the next day, with achievement 
or even without it. For the extrovert there can be no fixity, no unruffled calm ; 
hence the need for introverted contemplation (adhyatmayoga). 

The dhira who is an introvert also faces death, like the extrovert hero. 
The latter hopes to attain immortal renown ; the former achieves immortality. 
For, through this path of contemplating the self, one realises ; “ realisation 
is that attainment which, as knowledge ripens, culminates in ultimate results, 
as eating culminates in satiety.^” By the path the wise ones (dhhd^), men 
of illumination, attain liberation “being released, even while living.’* Death 
has no terrors for the hero in the battle-field ; for the hero who is a sage 
there is no death at all. Having realised himself as the sole reality, the 
supreme Brahman, death for him is not. Both face death ; but while one 
defies, the other has subjugated. Thus here too we have a point of contact 
with the lower notion of heroism, a notion whose core is preserved even when 
it is transcended. 

The hero is single-minded ; he wastes neither words nor teffort. He d<^s 
not tolerate argumentation or vain repetition. To the extent that he is wise 
he conserves his energy and spends it with the greatest economy and effect 
in his one quest. In this respect too soldier and saint are alike. The intdligent 
aspirant after Brahman {dMrc^h* should concentrate on attain- 

ing Brahman-intuition ; “ he should not meditate on many words, for that 
is a weariness of speech.^” 

The soldier-hero is not always a dead hero. He may win through as 
often as he fails. It is the defiance of death that is his characteristic, not 

1. Katha, II, 12 ; qp. Bhagavad GU-5, II, 15 ; XIV, 24, 

2. Sankara on Bjhaddra^yaka, IV, iv, 8, 

3. Bfhaddr<^yaka, IV, iVj 21, 
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his succumbing to death. So too the saint who is a dMra does not have to 
succumb to death. He is immortal ; he is not to become immortal after death. 
The latter possibility indeed is inconsistent with the negation of death for 
the wise ones. Hence it is they are spoken of as released '' even while living.” 
Some texts no doubt speak of departing from this world ;2 but this departure, 
as the commentator shows, consists in nothing more than turning “ away in 
disgust from this world, the creature of ignorance, consisting in the false 
notion of ‘ I’ and ‘ mine'.”^ The view that the wise ones become Brahman 
itself cannot consistently be held with a requisition that they should submit 
to death. When the philosophic quest is due to the attempt to escape depri- 
vation, loss and grief, all of which are compendiously denoted by ‘ death,’ it is 
idle to promise success for that quest after death is submitted to. Both soldier 
and saint defy death, the former because he cares not if his body perishes, the 
latter because he knows that nothing real perishes.^ 

The essential characteristics of heroism would thus appear to be the 
same whether in the extrovert or the introvert. Their modes of expression 
are bound to differ as well as the scope of their application. The soldier- 
hfero belongs to a country or a nationality while the saint belongs to all 
humanity. Achievement in either case calls for courage and steadfastness, 
the wisdom to discriminate the worth while, the firmness to eschew the worth- 
less, and above all fearlessness. The entire absence of fear can result in the 
last 'resort only from the realisation that there is nothing to fear, since there 
is no ‘ other’ to cau^ fear.* Such realisation is possible for the saint alone, 
who is thus not a person fearfully fleeing from the world, but one who has 
joyously conquered the world, having realised its inability to cause him joy 
or grief. The saint is the super-Soidier, in sooth “ a verray parfit gentil knight.” 


1. PretydsmaH lokad amrtd bhavanti — Kena, 11, 13. 

2. Sankara’s Commentary on the above. 

3. Cp. Bhagavad Gita, II, 13 : dhlras tatra na muhyati, 

4. Dvitiydd vai bhayam bhavati : BThaddranyaka, I,, iv, 



BENGAL AND THE RAJPUTS IN THE EARLY MEDI^TVAL 

PERIOD 


By 

DINES CHANDRA SIRCAR, Calcutta. 

Mahiailajadhiiaja Gopacandra and some other Bengal kings of the sixth 
century a.d. were very powerful monarchs ruling over extensive territories. 
Their political relations with other parts of India are however as yet un- 
known. Bengal appears to have been a prominent factor in Indian politics 
under gaffihka in the first quarter of the seventh century a.d. Saifiafika had 
his capital at Kanjasuvarna, near modem Murshidabad, and his kingdom 
comprised large portions of Bengal and Orissa. He formed an alliance with 
the later Guptas of Malwa against the Maukharis of Madhyadasa. The 
signal success of this alliance was responsible for a counter-alliance between 
king Hargavardhana (606-647 a.d.) of Thanesar, a relative and friend of the 
Maukharis, and king Bh&skarvaiman of Kamarupa. Whatever be the value 
of the Aryamanjmnmulakalpa tradition regarding Sasahka’s defeat by Harga 
in a battle near Pun^ravardhana (modem Mah5sthian in Bogra Dist.), the 
success of the counter-alliance is proved by epigraphic evidence. The 
Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskarvarman was issued frwn Kanrasuvanja itself. 
In the period between the death of Sasahka about the end of the first quarter 
of the seventh century and the rise of the Palas about the middle of the 
eighth century a.d. the history of Bengal is obscure. Some scholars think 
that the country was divided into several small principalities ; that the mili- 
tary prestige of the disunited Bengalis sank low ; and that powerful kings 
from other parts of India became encouraged to lead expeditions against the 
unfortunate land. This however seems to be an exaggerated account of the 
conditions of Bengal during the period of about 125 years that intervened 
between SaSanka and the Palas. There are reasons to believe that the period 
of mStsya-nyaya referred to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala and in 
Taranatha’s work as prevailing in Bengal before the accession of GopSla, 
lasted for a few years only. According to Vakpatiiiaja’s Gcm4/i-vaho, king 
Yai^ovarman of Kanauj who is known to have sent an embassy to the Chinese 
court in 731 A.D., met the king of Gauda, sometimes also called the lord of 
Magadha, not far from the Vindhyan region, and defeated him. He is also 
said to have persued and killed him, and afterwards compelled the king of 
Vanga to acknowledge his suzerainty. This shows that in the early half of 
the eighth century Gauda and Magadha were under the rale of one king, 
and that kings of Gauda-Magadha sometimes went on digvijaya. Whatever 
be the historical value of the traditions regarding the relation with Bengal 
of Lalitaditya and Vinayaditya of Kashmir as recorded in Kalhapa’s Rdja- 
tarangiifi, Kalhana seems to support the above fact when he says that 
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PuiK^ravardhana was a dependency of the Gauda kingdom. The ruler of 
Vahga at the time of Yaiovarman may have been a later Khadga prince, 
dependent on the king of Gamja-Magadha. The claims of Lalitiaditya and 
Vinayaditya, and of the Kamarupa king Harja or Harife (first half of eighth 
century) who is called lord of Gaud,a, Qdra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands, 
are too vague to attach any special importance to. The Saila prince Siivardhana 
who was a Vindhyeivara, according to the Ragholi grant of his brother’s grand- 
son, conquered the country of Puijdra after destroying its ruler. Palaeography 
seems to show that he was a contemporary of Ya&>varman. It is not impos- 
sible that he was a feudatory of the Kanauj king and came to northern 
Bengal with the latter’a army. The ruler of Pujjdra may have been a feuda- 
tory of the king of Gauda-Magadha killed by Yoiovarman. 

About the middle of the eighth century, GopBla, son of a valiant warrior 
who killed many enemies and may have been a military ofScer of some king, 
was made king in order to end the matsya-nydya that was prevailing at that 
time. Evidently Gopala thus received only a small principality ; but thanks to 
the ability of himself and of his son DharmapSla, the Pgla kingdom soon 
swallowed many of the states of Bengal and Bihar. The principality of which 
■GopSla was first made king is difficult to identify. Verse 2 of the Badal 
prasasti seems to show that Dharmapiala was originally a king of the eastern 
direction, but afterwards became king of all the directions. Verse 3 of the 
Munghyr grant of DevapSla may suggest that Gopala’s kingdom lay not 
far from the sea. The Sagartal inscription refers to the supporter of Cakra- 
yudha, who is no other than Dharmapffia, as Vahgapati. The Baroda grant 
of Karkariaja refers to victory over a Gaudendra and a Vahgapati. The 
Chatsu record refers to the victory of a feudatory of Bhoja I over Gauda 
king named Bhata who was evidently not a Pala. These facts may possibly 
suggest that the Pialas rose to power in Vanga, and soon subjugated the 
neighbouring principalities including Gauda. But they removed their 
capital to that region after the extinction of the royal line represented 
by Bhafa. This seems to be the cause why after more than three centuries 
Varendri was described as janakabhu of the later Pialas. Bengal became 
a prominent factor in all-India politics under Dharmapiala. 

The so-called trilateral struggle amongst the PBlas of Bengal, the Prati- 
haras of Rajputana and Kanauj and the Ragtrakutas of the Dekkan is gene- 
rally represented by scholars as one for the possession of Kanauj which is 
supposed to have acquired, even before the age of the PratihBras, the political 
prestige of the capital of northern India comparable to that of Delhi in later 
times. The above hypothesis however does not appear to be an established 
fact. The Prathiharas and the Rfistrakutas were inveterate enemies from about 
the beginning of their political existence. They had been fighting even when 
the former did not establish themselves at Kanauj. The Palas and the 
PratihBras appear to have drawn swords for two rival claimants for the throne 
of Kanauj, Indiiayudha and Cakriayudha who might have been brothers. Some 
time before a.d. 783 Indifiyudha occupied the throne, and Cakriayudha 
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possibly repaired to Dharmapala’s court for help. After sor pp time, 
Dharmapala defeated Indraraja (Indiayudha) and other enemies who 
must have been the Kanauj king’s allies, and thus possessed the 
§n (i.e. raja-lak?mi) of Mahodaya or Kanauj, which he however handiyl 
over to Caktayudha. It may be significant that Dharmapala himself did not 
transfer his capital to Kanauj. It is also interesting that in this connection 
the ruler of Avanti, among others, is said to have readily accepted Cakifi- 
yudha as the king of Kanauj. This seems to suggest that the king of Avanti 
was related to the Kanauj king either as a friend or as an enemy. If we 
believe the Jain Harivatnsa tradition (supported by a verse of the Sanjan 
grant referring to the celebration of a Hirapyagarbha at Ujjayini where 
Dhruva compelled the Gurjaresa and other kings to serve as Pratiharas) that 
in 783 A.D. Pratihiara Vatsaraja was mling the eastern country as avmti- 
bhubhrt, it may be suggested that the Pratiharas of Rajputana for a time ruled 
the Malwa region. The Wani grant of the Rajtrakutas says that Vatsaiiaja pos- 
sessed two white umbrellas belonging to Gauda, i.e., the Gauda king who at the 
time of GopSla and Dharmapiala could have been no more than a subordinate 
ally of the PBlas. This grant also says that Vatsaiiaja was intoxicated owing 
to his easy possession of the hamala (raja-lak^mi) of the Ganqla kingdom. 
The Baroda grant of Karkaraja, dated a.d. 811 or 812, refers to the defeat of a 
gmdendra and a vanga-pati by a gurjaresvara who may be Vatsaifija himself 
or his son Nagabhafa II. These facts may possibly prove that Pratihara 
Vatsarlaja was a friend of Indrlayudha and fought against Dharmapala as the 
Kanauj king’s ally. It may further be conjectured that Indiiayudha had de- 
feated his rival and occupied the throne of Kanauj with Vatsaiiaja’s help. 

Now, Vatsaraja was defeated by the RS^frakuta king Dhruva Dhaia- 
varja who was living in 783 a.d. and is mentioned in the Jain Harivamsa as 
Srivallabha son of Kjisija. It is difficult to determine in the present state of 
our knowledge whether Dhmva, who claims to have defeated the Gauda 
king in the Ganges- Jumna Doab came to the Madhyadeia as an ally of any 
of the rival claimants for the Kanauj throne, or as a friend of a third pretend- 
er still unknown. Dhannapala’s victory over Indrlayudha and the installation 
of Cakityudha on the throne of Kanauj appear to have taken place after tire 
discomfiture of Vatsaifija, Indriayudha’s friendj at the hands of Dhmva. The 
table was however turned at the time of Vatsar&ja’s scm and successor Naga- 
bhafa II. According to the Sagartal inscription, NSgabhata defeated Cakra- 
yudha whose lowly demeanour was shown by his dependence on others (or 
on the enemies of Nagabhafa) and also the king of Vanga, who is evidently 
Dharmapiala, the supporter of Cakilayudha. According to the evidence of the 
Radhanpur and Sanjan grants, Raiftrakuta Govinda III, son and successor 
of Dhruva, defeated the Gurjara king Nggabhata and possibly also the later's 
father Vatsaraja. In connection with Govinda’s digvijaya, he is said to have 
advanced as far as the Himalayas where Dharma (king Dharmapala) and 
Cakrayudha surrendered to him of their own accord. It is possible that after 
the defeat of their army at the hands of Nlagabhata, Dharmapaa and Cakna- 
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yudha tried to win over the help of the powerful Rai§trakuta king of the Dec- 
can. But whether Govind III helped them as an inveterate enemy of the Prati- 
haras and his activities against Nagabhafa were independent of the! struggle 
between the P&las and the Pratiharas is not clear. Dharmapiala is how- 
ever known to have married the daughter of a Ra?trakuta and he may have 
secured Govinda’s help through his wife's relatives. Evidence of the Barah 
grant of Bhoja and of the Prabhdvakacarita which refers to the death of 
Nagavaloka (N^abhata II), king of Kanyakubja, in Vikraina 890= a.d. 833 
proves the PratihSra occupation of Kanauj, which possibly occurred after the 
death of Govinda III. The line of Indr&yudha, friend of the Pratihiaras, may 
have been extinct by this time. The cause of this removal of capital by the 
Pratiharas appears to have been constant Ra^frakuta pressure from the 
south. 

But the struggle between the Palas and the Pratihiaras continued. Ac- 
cording to the Badal inscription, DevapSla, son and successor of Dharma- 
p^a, reduced the conceit of the Dravida and Gurjara kings. It is difficult 
to determine DevapMa’s relations with the king of Dravida, i.e., the Tamil 
country ; but the Dravicjas cannot passibly be identified with the R^trakutas 
who were Karniaitas. According to the Sirur and Nilgund records, Ra^tra- 
kufa Govind III fettered the Gaudas, and his son Amoghavaii?a I was wor- 
shipped by the rulers of Anga, Vanga and Magadha. Some scholars think 
that the expression vang-mga~magadha refers to the kingdom of the: P^as ; 
but it is also possible to suggest that it signifies the P!^a king and his sdmm- 
tas in Anga and Magadha. In such cases, it is sometimes even impossible 
to determine if some of the names in the list of humiliated countries are 
brought in for the sake of metre and rhetoric. There is also the possibility 
of error and on confusion on thei part of the prasasHkaras. The relation of- 
the P^as and the Ria^trakutas is represented as sometimes friendly and 
sometimes hostile, and the true position can hardly be determined in the 
present state of our knowledge. According to the evidence of Pratihara records 
discovered in Bihar, the Pialas during possibly the. later years of Devapala 
lost much of Anga and Magadha to the Pratihl^a king Bhoja, grandson of 
Nagabhata II, and to Mahendrap&la, son of Bhoja. The discovery of the 
Paharpur inscription shows that Mahendrapala’s dominions extended over 
large portions, if not the whole, of northern Bengal. Bhoja’s success against 
Devapala is possibly suggested by verse 18 of the Sagartal inscription which 
according to Dr. R. C. Majumdar says that the of Dharma’S; 

apalya (i.e., DharmapS^a's son, Devap&la) was remarried to Bhoja Prati- 
hara. Bhoja’s feudatory Kakka Pratihlara claims to have fought with the 
army of his overlord against the Gaudas in a battle at Mudgagiri (Munghyr) 
which is known to have been a jaya-skmdhdvdra of the Pl^as. Gunlanibhodhi 
or GunjasSgara I belonging to the (^rakhpur branch of the Kalacuri family, 
was another feudatory of Bhoja. In the Kalha record, Guniambhodhi is said 
to have stolen the fortune of the Gaudas. Another feudatory of Bhoja ap- 
pears to have been the Guhila prince ^ankaragajia. .According to the Chatsu 
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inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 1537), ’Saiikaragana who received some 
territories from Bhojadeva defeated Bhata king of Ganda (cf. bhafani jifva 
gauda-k^itipani, v. 14), and his grandson Guhila vanquished the Gauda king. 
These princes appear to have been feudatories of Pratihara Bhoja, while 
Bhata was possibly a sdmmta of the P&la kings. 

The Kalacuris of Pahala had intimate relations with the Plalas. King, 
Kokkalla who ruled: in the last quarter of the ninth and the first quarter of 
the tenth century is said to have defeated a king of Vanga. His son-iri-Iaw,. 
the Rastrakuta king Kpsna H (c. 877-913), has been represented as gaudamm 
vmaya-vrat-drpmia-guru and as worshipped by the rulers of Afiga and Maga- 
dha. It is possible that the early Kalacuris of ^>aha]a were allies of the I^iat&tra- 
kutas and that Kokkala actually fought against a P&la king with the army of 
his son-in-law. It is interesting to note that Vigrahap^a I who succeeded Deva- 
pdlai and possibly ruled in the third quarter of the ninth century married a 
Haihaya or Kalacuri princess. The princess may have been related to Kok- 
kalla’s family. At the time of Kiispa II Ria?trakuta, however, Ahga and 
Magadha were possibly ruled at least for some time by representatives of the 
Pratihara kings of Kanauj. It may be noted in this connection that aCalukya 
feudatory of Indra III Ria^trakuta (c. 913-22) claims to have defeated the 
Pratiliara king Mahiplala, and to have pursued him to the place where the 
Ganges meets the sea. Ahga and Magadha may have been recovered by the 
Palas after this discomfiture of the Pratihiaras. Kalacuri YuvaHaja I 
Keyuravarsa, grandson of Kokkalla and father-in-law of Raistrakuta Amogha- 
varsa III Vaddiga (c. 933-40), is said to have fulfilled the ardent desire 
of the minds of Gauda women. His son Laki 5 mai?aiiaja claims to have con- 
quered a king of Vahgiala. Whether these two instances refer to a single 
expedition is not known. Contemporary P^a kings appear to have been 
Rajyappla (c. 911-35), GopSla II (c. 935-92), Vigrahapala II (c. 992) and 
Mahipala I (c. 992-1040). If traditions recorded by Abu’l Fazl> Allarru that 
the original name of Bengal was Bang, that its former rulers raised mounds 
measuring ten yards in height and twenty in breadth throughout the pro- 
vince which were called Al, and’ that from this suffix the name Bangdl took its 
rise and currency are to be believed, Vajnga and Van^a signified the same 
region (Jarret’s tr. of Am-i-Akbari, II, p. 120). The king of Vangala defeated 
by Laksmanraja may have been an early Candra king of eastern Bengal. Early 
Candras were however probably subordinate to the PBlas. 

It is interesting that Candella Ya^varman also claims to have con- 
quered Gauda sometime before 954 a.d. It is possible that in connection 
with the recovery of Anga and Magadha the Piala king Riajyapala or Gopala 
II led expeditions to the west and had to fight with these western powers. It 
is also interesting that some Bengalis probably served the Candella kings. 
Jaddha who served Dhanga (c. 950-1000), and Jayapiala who was a kdyastha 
under Jayavaram (c. 1017) are called gm^a, though,, it must be noted, some- 
times that word is found to be a Sanskritised form of Gonda. The most signi- 
ficant fact regarding the settlement of Bengalis outside Bengal during the early 
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mediaeval period however appears to be the establishment of a royal family 
from Bengal into South Kosala which was afterwards the seat of the Kalacuri 
Rajputs. According to the- Jatesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhandarkar’s List, 
No. 1556), kingi Mahia^ivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalihga, which 
he acquired through the power of his arms. He is also called the full-moon 
in the sky of Vahga and is said to have seized Gauda and Ri^ha. Whatever 
be the value of these claims, the fact that his family has been called vang-- 
anvaya has led Bhandarkar to suggest that the family of the king came from 
Vahga or eastern Bengal. The king possibly reigned about the eighth century. 

The Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Cola refers to Mahiplala I as king 
of Uttara Radha and to some other princes such as Rana;§ura of Dak§ina 
Radha and Govindacandra of Vahgalade^ who were pKjssibly feudatories of 
Mahipala. The Baghaura inscription dated in the third year of Mahipala’s 
reign proves that Samatata (modem Comilla region) to the east of Vahga 
formed a part of Mahiplala’s kingdom. The Suras of South Riadha are 
known to have been feudatories of the later Palas from the commentary of 
the Ramacarfita of Sandhy^kara Nandi. During the reign of Mahipiala, 
Tlrabhukti or North Bihar was conquered by Qahgeyadeva, called Gau4a- 
■dhvaja, before 1019 a.d. He is generally identified with the Kalacuri king 
of the same name (c. 1030-41). 

Mahipala was succeeded by Nayapfila in whose reign Kalacuri Kama 
(c. 1041-71), successor of GBhgeya, attacked the Pala kingdom. The claims 
of Vigrahapala to have defeated Kama appears to prove that he was the 
leader of his father’s army against the Kalacuri king. Kama’s attempts were 
unsuccessful. A kapalasandhi (peace on equal terms) followed, and Kapja’s 
daughter Yauvanasri was married to Vigrahaplala. The Pailkore pillar of 
Karna is witness to the Kalacuri king’s relation with Bengal. Karpa’s other 
daughter Vira^ri was married to Jatavarman king of East Bengal. Jatavarman’s 
■claim that he conquered Anga possibly shows that he only helped his father-in- 
law against the P&Ias. The Nagpur record of the Paranwas says that Kama 
allied himself with the Kamiatas and conquered the earth. According to 
the Vikramdnkadevacarita, Vikramiaditya VI (1076-1126), son of Some- 
,§vara Ahavamalla (1042-68) defeated Gauda and Kiamarupa. It is not 
possible to determine if Karjja and Vikramaditya allied themselves in their 
eastern expeditions. 

The later Palas appear to have had other enemies amongst the Rajputs. 
Though the claims of the prasasiikdras are sometimes palpably absurd and 
sometimes appear only to be partially tme, it may be unwise to pass over even 
such claims in silence. According to the Kiradu inscription, the Kiradu Para- 
miara Udayariaja, feudatory of- Solafiki Jayasimha Siddhariaja (1094-1144) 
■spread his might in Gauda. The SukrtdkrtikaUolvm refers to SoIafikl Kumara- 
peia’s (1144-73) claims to have been attended by the lords of Vanga, Gauda 
and Anga. The earlier Solanki king Bhima I (c. 1022-64) claims to have 
Teceived presents from the king of Puajdradeia, who may have been governor 
of Nortii Bengal under the Pala king MahlpiaJa I. Paramara Bhoja (c, 1010- 
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55) according to Merutunga, ruled Dak^iajapatha with Gau^a. Paramlara 
Lak§adeva (c. 1090) who was a contemporary of Radapaia (c. 1084-1126) is- 
said to have entered the city of the lord of Gauda. The historical value of these: 
claims cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. But the re- 
lation of Bengal with the Pararmara Rajputs is illustrated by the life of the 
poet and religious teacher Madana who was a Gau-da Brahmana and became 
preceptor of the Pararaiara king Arjunavarman (1211-15). Ac- 
cording to the Rahan grant of Q^aidavala Madanpt^a (1100-14) prince 
Govindcandra vanquished the Gauda elephants. 

During the early mediaeval period when Bengal had to ftght with many 
powers from different parts of India, a number of adventurers settled in Ben- 
gal. The PSlas themselves were possibly outsiders. Of other dynasties settled in 
Bengal during this period the most important are the Candras of Rohitagiri,. 
the Varmans of Siinhapura and the Senas of Kaniiata. I do not mention 
the Kambojas who are supposed to have become gau^esvara for some time 
before Mahipala I, as I have elsewhere suggested that there was possibly no- 
Kamboja occupation of Bengal. Local Bengali chiefs had to fight hard with 
the neo-Bengalis, and, as Prof. Raychaxtohuri suggests to me, the revolt of 
the Kaivarta leader Divya or Divvoka who snatched away Varendri or North 
Bengal from MaMpl^a II may possibly be represented as a struggle of; the 
natives of Bengal with warrior clans coming from other parts of India. Divya 
and his brother’s son Bhima who succeeded him are actually known to have 
fought with Jiatavarman and Vijayasena and with the P^a kings Mahipala 
II and RamapJala. The commentary of the Rdmucarita mentions no less than 
fourteen sdmantas who fought for Ramapiala against the Kaivarta king: 
Blilma. It is not possible to determine how many of these feudatories be- 
longed to outside families settled in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa ; but the refer- 
ences to the help rendered by the king’s rndtula Mathana or Mahana, the 
latter’s sons the Mahdm^dcdikus KBnhuradeva and Suvamadeva, and 
brother’s son the Mahlapratihfira iSivarajadeva, appear to show that the rebel- 
lion of Divya may have been the outcome of the unpolitically excessive favour 
shown to non-Bengali relatives of the king during the reign of the amtik- 
drafftbliG-TGta Mahipala 11. And the case may not be quite different from 
that in England during the reign of Henry III (1210-72). Mathana w^ 
the governor of Anga and probably a field-marshal in the Pala army. He is 
said to have recovered the country by defeating the PSthipati or Magadhla- 
dhipa Devarak§ita who appears like to have rebelled and become in- 

dependent in Magadha. Devarafosita then married a daughter of M^ana 
and appears to have remained a friend of the PBlas for the rest of his life 
which however was possibly short. It is not known if Devarakjgita and Divya 
were allies at the time of their rebellion against the authority of the Palas. 



SOME ASPECTS OF THE COLLECTION IN THE 
PATNA MUSEUM 

By 

S. A. SHERE, Patna. 

In ig-is, the Government of Bihar and Orissa appointed a to 

work out a scheme for the establishment of a Provincial Museum at Patna. 
The scheme was well received by Government and the public for everyone 
felt the necessity of a museum in this province. On account of the after 
effects of the Great War over the financial resources of the Government, it 
was decided to start the museum at once without having a separate building, 
for the time being, and to house the exhibits in a wing of the Patna High 
Court where a few rooms were set apart for the purpose. With the ever- 
increasing numbers of exhibits, the Museum had to be expanded as the Patna 
High Court wing could not accommodate them. The scheme materialised 
as we had a brilliant and enthusiastic Finance Member on the Cabinet of the 
then Government ( 1921-26 ) in the person of Dr. Sadichidananda Sinha, 
the present Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, who readily sanctioned 
the proposal for a building for the Patna Museum. Government’s support, 
it would thus be seen, was essentially needed and the then Governor, Sir 
Henry Wheeler, who had always felt the necessity of having a separate 
building for the Museum, gave practical shape to the proposal. The result 
was that a beautiful building of Moghul-Rajput Architectural design was 
built at a cost of three lacs of rupees, on one of the! most important roads— 
the Patna Gaya Road. It was formally opened by His Excellency Sir Hugh 
Lansdown Stephenson, the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, on the 7th of 
March, 1929. The Museum was fortunate in having at the time as President 
of its managing committee Mr. P. C. Manuk, Barrister-at-law, the art con- 
noisseur, a man of catholic taste who appreciated the qualities of Eastern and 
Western Art alike. Under his guidance and by his influence the museum 
was orgamsed on up-to-date scientific lines, as a cursory glance at the diffe- 
rent galleries of the Patna Mu,seum will bear testimony. Prior to the separa- 
tion of Bihar and Orissa from Bengal in 1912, the treasure trove antiquities 
had already been transported to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, with the re- 
sult that many important articles fell to the lot of an institution outside the 
Province of Bihar. 

The very idea of the existence of a museum does not carry us very far. 
It often suggests that it is no better than a lumber room where all sorts of 
inartistic, ugly-looking, broken and defaced articles are displayed with in- 
different attention and care. But the real significance lies in its close asso- 
ciatkin with archaeologists and research students and a leisure hour spent by 
the laymen in visiting a museum might not be spent in vain. There may be 
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many who would not care to turn back the pages of history, to replace and 
substitute for the beautiful carved sculptures and works of art of the last 
three or four centuries, the seemingly crude, often imfinished, and generally 
broken or defaced figures and terracottas of the past, but even they would 
hesitate to efface from memory the splendour and grandeur of the past. The 
supplementary insight which these antique specimens give into the fashion of 
the day are remarkable in their own way. The cultural history of the ages 
before the present era is made vividly clear by a careful study of such articles. 
It will, therefore, be seen that a museum is not a “geiidus tumbo” but a 
living organ for the education and training of both research scholars and 
people of the humbler classes. 

Not only the stone sculptures, gateways, pillars, sati memorial stones etc. 
but also a considerable number of smaller images not yet published, as well 
as the Didarganj Yakshi, the unrivalled and almost completely preserved 
stone image, and perhaps the earliest Jaina images hitherto discovered of the 
same period, made of the same Chunar stone and showing the identical high 
polish of the Mauryan times will easily attract the attention of a visitor to 
the museum. 

The Didarganj Yakshi was discovered just by accident on the bank of 
the Ganges a few miles away from Patna in 1917. The figure is that of a 
female Chauri ( Fly whisk ) bearer of stately proportions, measuring 5 feet 
2i inches in height. It is cut out of a single piece of variegated Chuliar 
stone having] a mirror-like polish over the entire piece. The glaze and- 
smoothness which are outstanding characteristics of the sculptures of the 
period, are remarkable. The true test of determining the age of a figure of 
the 3rd century B.C. is the high polish which the Mauryan sculptors bestow- 
ed on their work. The sculptor has very successfully modelled it in the 
round. The drapery is very attractive and is worn round the hips. The 
striking fashion of the dress has been shown in a remarkable degree of per- 
fection. The upper portion of the body is absolutely uncovered. The sculp- 
turing of jewellery is also very graceful and simple. The uncovered breasts 
produce a vivid- picture of the robust health and beauty of the women of 
those days. Standing erect as she is, it shows that her well developed 
breasts would obstruct from her view her own feet. The model is so exqui- 
sitely charming and natural to a degree that even Phidias, the great sculptor 
of ancient Greece could not have restrained his admiration. Dr. Spooner 
said more than 20 years ago ( which still holds good ) that it was “ the 
chiefest treasure of the Patna Museum*’. 

It was only in early 1937, just about 20 years after the discovery of the 
Didarganj Yakshi, that a highly polished stone torso of a Jaina 'Hithankara 
was recovered from the suburban village of Lohanipur, about a mile and a 
half from Patna. The mirror-like polish which the sculptor has imparted 
to this figure, definitely proves that it must belong to the Mauryan period. 
It is finely cut in the round of a single piece of speckled Chunar sand stone 
with the same polish which is assigned exclusively to the Mauryans. No 
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museum boasts a highly polished nudfe like this one possessed by the Patna 
Museum-. It is unique in its own way as will be seen that “ this is the first 
definite stone image for worship of the Mauryan period yet discovered.” 

As has already been pointed out, because of the absence of a Museum 
in Bihar all the important antiquities unearthed in the old capital of Asoka 
were exiled to the Indian Museum in Calcutta, but much however still re- 
mains hidden under ground for us to explore. 

It is only by chance that Lt. Col. Waddell found some stone sculptures 
in Bulandibagh, the Pataliputra area, which caused him to excavate the site 
in 1903. Further exploration continued with the result that the Patna 
Museum now possesses a unique collection of terracottas and other specimens 
of Mauryan period. The sites of Kumrhar and Bulandibagh ( Pataliputra ')' 
chosen for the excavations yielded unique antiquities. Hiuen Tsang has 
given a vivid- picture of the place which Thomas Watters has translated, an 
extract of which is given below : — 

“ South of the Ganges was an old city about 70 li in circuit, the founda- 
tions of which were still visible, although the city had long been a wilderness. 
In the four past when men lived for countless years, it has been, “ Kusmapur 
City ” from the numerous flowers ( Kusum ) in the Royal Enclosures 
( pura ) . Afterwards when men’s lives still extended to millennium the name 
was changed to “ Pataliputra City 

The antiquities thus brought to light by excavations at Bulandibagh 
and Kulmrhar clearly show that Bihar was at least a provincial offshoot of 
the same culture and civilisation as that of the Indus Valley. According 
to Sir John Marshall “The Pre-Aryan Mohenjodaro culture was largely 
destroyed in the 2nd or 3rd millennium B.c. by the invading Aryans from 
the North But still a close study of the antiquities of the 3rd Millennium 
B.c. and the 3rd century B.c. now scientifically arranged in the Museum 
side by side as a contrast, may enable an inquisitive visitor to examine: how 
the Mauryans maintained and developed their culture from generations to 
generations on the banks of the river Ganges. Among the extensive relics 
discovered from the Pataliputra mins is the terracotta known as the “ Bodh 
Gaya ” plaque^ the subject matter of which is a controversial item of the 
day. Whether the temple on the plaque is not a prototype of the Bodh Gaya 
shrine as it does not agree with Hiuen Tsang’s description of that building 
or is a representation of a temple at Pataliputra, it certainly goes back to 
the Mauryan age. The importance of the find lies in the facts that the 
inscriptions on the plaque though not yet deciphered is in Kharo^tbi charac- 
ter, a script the Mauryans used and that the article itself, was discovered at 
Asoka’s capital. The plaque appears on the cover of the Journal of the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Not only in Bulandibagh and Kumrhar which are already known to 
scholars but also in modem Patna itself equally important and varied finds 
have been made during the sewerage excavations. The Pataliputra finds are 
supplemented by a vast number of terracotta figurines and other antiquiti^- 
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of which the Museum has got a fully representative collection. Mohenjodaro, 
Taxila, Mathura and Gwalior have all yielded terracotta figures, but none 
possesses such a rich and varied collection of terracottas as the Patna 
Museum. A guide towards dating of these terracottas thus discovered from 
the sewerage excavation is supplied by an inscription, “ Visakha ” ( Visak- 
hasa ) in Mauryan character, on a round steatite object ( Toy wheel ) found 
during that excavation and found at the same level of 14 ft. as many of the 
terracottas. The discovery of these terracottas proves that the area was 
inhabited in Mauryan times and earlier. The whole site has yielded 
throughout household article of everyday use. Evidence, also of an ancient 
industry of bead making in this town is in abundance. The development 
of the lapidary industry from crude stone to the finished products of corne- 
lian, agate, glass and other semi-precious stones unearthed during these 
excavations is shown in this Musetpn. The most remarkable work in terra- 
cotta yet discovered is the torso of a female figure ( Patna Museum No. 
.975 ) coming from a depth of 14 ft. 6 inches. It is modelled in the round 
and is a beautiful specimen of modelling. As jewellery the torso wears 
elaborate and highly decorative ornaments. It is surely a rival of the Didar- 
,ganj Yakshi and belongs to the early Mauryan times. Another remarkable 
acquisition is the Surya Plaque, diam. inches, which was recovered from 
a depth of 14 ft. These terracottas are very artistic and unique specimens 
'Of Mauryan Art. They are quite free from any of the defects like shrinkage, 
bad fitting, disproportionate modelling and last but not the least they are 
never overdone. 

The supplementary insist which these terracottas give into the fashion 
■of the day, the human type and ethnic currents which must have brought 
these types to Bihar is inestimable and we have not such informative material 
for many of the later periods. 

It is however not only in terracotta figurines from the site of Patna itself 
that the Museum is rich but also from other contemporary sites in Northern 
India such as Mathura, Buxar, Basarh, Kausambi etc. 

The excavations in Bihar have not only yielded important stcsie sculp- 
tures and terracotta figurines, but also numerous seals which throw light on 
the history of the culture and civilisation of the ancient people of the 
Magadha Empire. Thanks are due to General Cunningham who first noticed 
■the ruins at Basarh as the remains of Vaisali, the capital of the Lichchavi 
kings. It was very surprising indeed that excavations at Vaisali, the birth 
place of the last Jaina TSrthankara Vardhamana MahavSra did not yield any 
Jaina relics of any consequence. It naturally follows that with the rise of 
Buddhism in Pataliputra, Jainism was soon eclipsed by the former as Hiuen 
Tsang found Vaisali a deserted place in 635 a.d. No less than 120 varieties 
of seals were discovered hidden underground at Vaisali which were mostly 
•of unbaked clay and went back to the Imperial Gupta Kings ( 4th and 5th 
Centuries A.D.). The scripts on the seals are of the Gupta type, but the 
.emblems on them have, no Buddhist symbols. The most numerous of the 
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seals refer to Officials, Guilds, Corporations, temples and private individuals.. 
A representative collection of these seals, exhibited in the Museum will also- 
show from the grooves on their back: that they were perhaps attached to. 
letters or documents very much similar to the Nepalese palm-leaf deeds. 
( Patna Museum Nos. 218-232 ) having clay seals on them. 

The various subsequent schools of sculptures are also fairly well-repre- 
sented in the Museum ; especially important of these later images are Budd- 
hist images from Cuttack. Artistically these sculptures from Orissa may be 
placed as high as any sculpture in any other part of India after the 3rd and 
4th Century A.D. The two hills Udayagiri and Ratnagiri of the Assia 
Range in Orissa have yielded remarkable sculptures. The inscriptions found 
on some of these sculptures of the Bodhisattvas and Mahayana deities show 
that they go back to the early Mediseval (Period of Ancient India. The- 
standing Tl^a image ( Patna Museum No. 6502 ) in Tribhanga pose and 
the twelve armed iSiva-Bhairava ( Patna Museum No. 6505 ) are marked off 
by definite traits. It is curious that Hiuen Tsang during his travel in those 
places where “ Art is always the hand-maid of religion and the idea of the 
sculptures was to give the visual forms to the religious thoughts ” does not 
mention such sculptures. It is quite possible that he may not have been 
interested in them. 

As important as the Maitryan and Gupta finds to the history of Art and 
Culture, are the metal images from Kurkihar. Not only to the history of 
Indian Art but also to the history of Buddhism they are equally important. 
They range from approximately the 7th to the 12th Century a.d. and re- 
present half a millennium of Buddhist creed in that part of India. The 
village Kurkihar in Bihar yielded quite a large number of bronzes and other 
antiquities in 1930 at a depth of 15 ft. below the- top of a mound. A few 
of these images are plated with gold. Smaller pieces of bronze figures were 
discovered hidden underground in earthen jars. By analysis the metal com- 
position of the images have been determined as follows : — 

( 1 ) Copper .... 83-051 per cent. 

( 2 ) Lead 1-4 Do. 

(3) Tin iB-OOg- Do. 

( 4 ) Iron .... ■ 1-081 Do. 

The Kurkihar collection as a whole is the most unique metal group of 
the Pala Period and no Museum in India can boast of a collection to rival 
it. Quite a large number of these images are inscribed and as such they 
considerably strengthen our knowledge of early Mediaeval work of Art in 
Central and East India. Studied in connection with the very similar images 
found at Nalanda they will give a full insight into the development of 
Buddhism in these centuries and the connection of Indian Art at that phase 
with the Art of Greater India and specially of Java. The discovery of these 
bronze images from Kurkihar shows the importance of Bihar in the History 
of India from the Mauiyan Period to the Mohammedan conquest by Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghazna. Thanks to the generosity of Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsii, 
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(Retired Indian Police) the Museum acquired by gift from him a very 
striking large wooden carved figure of “Narasimha” ( Patna Museum Art 
No. 702 ) which has given an opportunity to a visitor to study Javanese 
Art. 

Not only the spread of Buddhism from India to Indonesia can be 
studied with the help of bronze images of Kurkihar. A large collection of 
Tibetan temple banners acquired by gift from the Rev. Rahula Sankritya- 
YANA shows the share the “Eastern School of Art“ as Ttonatha calls it, 
had in the shaping of Art in Tibet and that it survived as an almost unbroken 
tradition to the present day. All this can be most profitably studied with. 
the help of over 200 banners in the Patna Museum. 



NOTES OF THE MONTH. 


We are glad to announce that Dr. Lakshman Sarup, M' a., aPHiL., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Punjab University, Lahore, has projected an edition of a Pre-Saya;^ and 
hitherto unpublished Commentary on the ^gveda by Venkafa Madhava. This Com- 
mentary supplies links in the chain of the literary tradition of Vedic interpretation. 
V. Madhava does not belong to any particular school of Vedic interpretation a^d 
consequently his explanation is not coloured by any sacerdotalism or any other 
sectarian notions. Dr. Saeup's edition is based on a collection of palm-leaf Mala- 
i^alam MSS and Devanagari transcripts. From the details of the proposed edition 
it appears that it is designed to be a “ thesaurus of ^Igvedic interpretations’', provid- 
ing to a critical student of the Sgveda all the different interpretations in one place 
at a glance without his spending labour and time in studying different conomentaries 
on the i^gveda. 

In view of the national or rather the intemational character of the proposed 
edition which is expected to cover about eight volumes of 500 pages each, all the 
present-day scholars of .repute like Dr. F. W, Thomas and others have endorsed 
their approval of it and have promised their co-oiperation in making the edition a 
success. It is also gratifying to. note that a few ^nerican In’diologists are trying to 
raise some funds for this edition in appreciation of Dr. Sarup’s project of great 
importance and value to Indology. Will it be too much to hope that such a scholarly 
project, which is estimated to cost about Rs. 40,000 on printing alone, will receive 
generous support from the Indian public in general and in particular from the Uni- 
versities and other learned bodies all over the world who care to preserve this rich 
heritage of the Aryan race in its proper historical and exegetical perspective ? We 
fully endorse the remarks on the present edition by Dr. L. Renou of the University 
of Paris when he states : *' The commentary of Venkata Madhava will enrich our 
knowledge of the text of the Rgveda and will help us to go further than Sayapa. 
In presence of a text as important and obscure as the Rgveda, no means which 
facilitate its study and help in its understanding should be neglected.” 



REVIEWS. 


Bibliography of the Publkhed Writings of Mr. P. K. Code, M. A., Curator, 

B. 0. R, Institute, Poona, 19S9. {For private circulation only) 

This brochure contains a chronologically arranged list of the important publi- 
cations! of the author during a period of nearly a quarter of a century extending 
from 1916 to 1939, both inclusive. No one interested in Sanskrit literature and the 
Indian history of the Moghul and Mamtha pjeriods and trying to keep himself in 
touch with the fresh contributions made thereto from time to time by the Indian 
scholars can pretend not to know Mr. P. K. Code of Poona. Besides being the Cura- 
tor of the B. 0. R. Institute in special charge of the Government Mss. Library he is 
a very ardent student and an enthusiastic research worker, the results of whose 
labours appear very frequently in the form of papers read before learned societies and 
articles written for several Commemoration Volumes presented to eminent Indologists 
and for almost all the important first-class oriental journals edited from the different 
centres of research activity throughout India, besides Poona which is of course in the 
forefront. Barring a complete volume of reprints of these contributions, it is only a 
catalogue like this which could have given in one compass a bird’s-eye-view of the 
extent and’ nature of his entire literary activity. This Bibliography, therefore, de- 
serves to be welcomed not only by the friends of Mr. Code, whose number is great 
owing to his amiable and winning manners, but aJsol by all the others interested in 
the subjects of his study because they can find out from it where they can get the 
latest contributions on any of those subjects made by a profound scholar who, 
though no-t possessing the hall-mark of a degree of a Briti^ or German University, 
has been able to build up an international reputation by his patient industry, pro- 
found study and maturity of judgment. 

It redounds much to the credit of Mr. Code that he has been able to publish as 
many as 166 papers during a course of 24 years while diseharging the heavy duties ot 
the Curator of the Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute, to which were 
recently added those of the editor of two excellent monthly journals of international 
reputation namely the OLD^, and the{ NIA^. The number of subjects that he has 
studied and to the knowledge of whidi he has made valuable contributions 
evokes our admiration. It is to some extent his position as the Curator of a library 
containing up-to-date books and rare mss. of works on a variety of subjects whidi 
has enabled) him to pick them up for many of his papers and get ail the literature 
required to be studied in connection therewith in order that he might have to say 
something about it which those versed in the subject did not till then know and to 
sdect the right vehide for giving publidty to the results of his researches. But 
it could not have been a part of his offidal duty to dO' all this labour of love. There- 
fore instead of detracting from the value of his contributions it enhances it, in that it 
testifies to the existence in him of an inexhaustible store-house of energy, of a resolute 
will to avoid all temptations to fritter away his superfluous energy, in the enjoyment 
of pleasures or in running after profitless or selfidi pusuits, and to apply it to the best 
possible use and of a burning desire to render the best service to the cause of 
literature that he is capable of rendering on developing all his potentialities by 
making the utmost use of; die opportunities that lie in his oflfidal path. The pos- 
session of these virtues, although they may have failed to enable him to realize all 
his ambitions, have at least enabled him to raise his personality above those of many 
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otlier Curators at libraries and museums in India and even above those of many a pro- 
fessor who, though believed to be expert in their respective subjects lack the neces- 
sary nerve to make the most of their leisure and opportunities and the fiery ambi- 
tion to be of service to a wider and higher circle than that of the streams of raw 
youths who sit at their feet in the college-rooms from year to year. This by itself 
should suffice to enthuse Mr. Code to put forth a more sustained effomt to leave 
behind himself a lasting monument of his capabilities in the shape of ai connected 
history of Sanskrit literature of the medieval and modem periods, which this 
Bibliography shows to be his forte and since the quality of the service that he has 
till now rendered to the cause of literature has earned for him the golden opinions 
of scholars of the eminence of Dr. A. B. Keith, Sir J. N. Sarcar, Dr. O. Stein, 
Dr. Raghubir Sinha and others, the Bhandarkar Research Institute, which he has 
served so faithfully andi zealously, would be more adequately appreciating his ser- 
vices byt publishing that histO'ry in its name than by a mere mention of them in 
its reports as it has done in that of the last year. 

Ahmedabad. P. C. Divanji. 


The Bmk of the Discipline (Vinaya^Pitaka), Vol. I (Suttavibhanga), trans- 
lated by I. B. Horner, m.a., London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen Comer, E. C., 1938 (8-vo, lxiu-i-359), 10s. 6d. 

To those accustomed to read the Vinaya Texts in the brilliant translation in 
parts by Rhys Davids and Oldenberc {SEE. 13, 17 and 20) it will be a great relief 
to turn to this volume which attempts a compdete translation of this interesting book 
dealing with the earliest monastic system in the world. If we miss here the spark 
and the style which characterised everything which Rhys Davids wrote, we find 
here, on the other hand,., a fulness of details taking cognisance of the research done 
during the 50 years since the publication of Vinaya Texts. To those unable to read 
the original P^i, the present translation will come as a timely gift and Miss 
Horner is to be congratulated on her selfless devotion to Pali Buddhism which has 
not only given her the courage to undertake the translation but also inspired her to 
bear some part of the cost of publication as Volume X of the Sacred Books of the 
Buddhists. 

One word here about the notes given, in the Introduction. The translator writes 
one paragraph on the interesting, word parajika, but no reference is given to its 
cognate in Ardhamagadha par<mci{y)-a — a term already discussed by E. J. Thomas 
in his short paper on pre-canonical Prakrit in the Pfili canon contributed to Fest- 
schrift Moriz Winternitz (1933). But this is only a minor detail. 

The translation is on the whole accurate, dear and very intelligent,, and will on 
its completion, prove indispensable for the history of early Buddhist monasticism. 

S. M. K. 



JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 

As illustrated by the Collection of Jaina Antiquities 
in the Museum of the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 

Bombay 

By 

H. D. SANKALIA, Poona 

Jaina iconography has never been properly studied. Burgess wrote a 
small monograph on Jaina mythology^ and on the images worshipped by the 
Digambara sect.^ But his treatment of the subject was never intended 
to be either historical or geographical as would show the evolution of my- 
thology, its representation and regional distribution. Dr, D. R. Bhandarkar 
explained in an article^ the representation in sculpture of two scenes known as 
Sakunikavikara and Asvavabodha. Recently, Mr. Nawab^ has given a fairly 
good idea, more or less chronological, of the representation of Jaina stories on 
palm-leaf, paper and textile MSS. in GujarS.t, 11th century onwards ; whereas 
Muni Jayantavijaya® has described the stone and metal images obtaining 
in the Jaina temples at Mt. Abu. Each of these works is good in its own 
way. What is now required is a work which will trace first the evolution of 
Jaina mythology in its widat sense from the canonical and non-canonical 
works of the SvetBrpbaras and the Digambaras ; secondly correlate it chrono- 
logically with archaeological evidence as available in the north as well 
as in' the south. From this correlation will be evident the chronological and 
regional evolution of Jaina iconography,, its dependence on and departure 
from the classical texts (l^iras) and relation with the Hindu (and also 
Buddhist ? ) iconography. Some texts are admittedly late and as in the case 
of some Hindu works on the subject, might be laying down rules for icons fol- 
lowing the existing icons. 

The present Jaina pantheon is very extensive. It consists besides the 
24 Jinas or Tlrtha («) koras, of Bhavanapatis (deities of ten different 
'worlds’), Vyantaras or Vi^amantras (forest deities), Jyotiska (planets, con- 
stellations and stars), Vaimianikas (deities) who live in different heavenly 
(kalpa) and beyond hevenly {kdpdtlta) worlds,® Yakgas, Yaksipis and (as 

1. On ike Indian Sect of the Jainas (1903), pp. 60-79. 

2. Digambara Jaina Iconography (1904), pis. i-iv. 

3. Jaina Iconography, Archseological Survey of India, Annual Report, 1905-06, 
p. 141. 

4. Jaina Citrakalpadruma (in Gujarati, Ahmadabad, 1936). 

5. Abu (in Gujarati), Yasovijaya Jain Granthamatd (Ujjain, ^nd edition, 
1933). 

6. For names of these 4 classes of deities see Burgess, op cit., pp. 72-74. 
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will be shown below) god Gatjapati, goddess Aipbikia, Lafesmi and Sarasvatl 
and even Vai!§(nava and 6aiva deities. 

Roots of a part of the above pantheon are found in the Jaina Sutras, 
known as Agama Or Siddhl^ta, which constitute the earliest Jaina literature 
(c. 300 B.C.), whereas the rest developed by the contact of Jainism with 
different branches of Hinduism. From the Jaina Sutras we can gather that 
many of the Jaina doctrines were preached before Mahiavira by Farsva who 
was regarded as a Jina and worshipped by the people,^ whereasf other Jinas, 
Arii^tanemi, iSantinlatha, MalK were known and their images worshipped 
that Mahiavira was attended upon by the four orders of gods above men- 
tioned and that Indra worshipped him after having erected a pavilion and 
placing therein Mahavira on a throne that a diversity of opinion existed 
(which was at that time reconciled, but which later resulted in a schism 
among their followers known as iSvetiajjibara and Digaipbara), with regard 
to the law of Plarsva which allowed monks to wear an under and an upper 
garment and the law of Vardhamana which forbade clothes.* 

Gradually by the time of the Nirvariakalika,^ the Jaina mythology com- 
prised over and above the deities of the sutras, Yaksas and Yaksinis all having 
definite characteristics, Vij§pu, 6iva, Mother-goddesses {MMjdems), Protec- 
tors of Directions {DikpMas) and Fields (Ksetrapdlas) , Household deities 
(jGrhsdev-atm) , Planets {Grahas) and others which also find place in Hindu 
mythology:® 

Of course, the principal cult-image was that of a Jina and though all 
the above deities formed part of the daily worship {nityakarmavidhi) they 
were there to ensure internal and external purity of the place of worship.^ 
They were and should be regarded properly as attendant deities {pmivma 
dev at as). 


1. Uttaradhyayma Sutra, Tr. Jacobi, SBE,, Vol. XLV, p. 119. Parents of 
Mahavira were also his followers. Acdranga Sutra, op. dt, Vd. XXII, p. 194. 

2. Jnatadkarmakatha, adhydya 16, p. 210 ; Bhagavatl Sutra, sataka 20, p. 170 
and p. 793 ; Updsakadasasutra, p. 14 ; Avasyakacur^J, p, 259 ; Avasyakaniryukti, 
p. 169 (pages referred to are of the editions of these works published by the 
Agamodaya Samiti, Mehasana). These references were collected in, a 17th century 
work, Samacdrisatakmn by Samaya Sundara. It is being publi^ed in Jimdat- 
tasuri Jham Granthamdla. They are used in the Ancient History of Moorti Pooja 
(in Hindi), Mtmi Cyan Sunderji, publishet^ in Sri Ratnaprabkakar fndna Pu^pa 
MMd, No. 164, pp. 110-114 (Phalodhi-Marwar, 1936). 

3. Acdranga Sutra, op. cit., p. 196. 

4. Uttarddhyayana Siitra, op. cit., pp. 121-23. 

5. Edited by M. B. Zhavk?!, Mohanlalji Jaina ■GrcmthamSld, Vol. 5, A.D. 1926. 
Mr. Zhaveri on the strength of the colophon credits it to Padaliptasuri, and places 
the work in the 1st century a.d. But, from internal evidence, the work in its pre- 
sent form, does not seem to be of PS.dalipta who, according to Winternitz, History 
of Indian Literature, Vol. II, p. 522, lived at least before 400 a.d., but seems to be 
late (c. 700 A.D.). 

6. Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography. 

7. Zaveri, op. cit., pp. 1-5. 8. Ibid., p. 2. 
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It is admitted by Mr. Zaveri^ that the development of the Jaina pan- 
theon and religious practices as described in the Nirvar^akalika, were due to 
the influence of Sankhya-Ycga philosophy and Ti^tric doctrine and practices. 
The latter, about the 7th century a.d., had caused almost a revolution in 
Buddhism. But whereas the Buddhists evolved an independent pantheon of 
their own, the Jainas incorporated, ^ as they seeni to have been doing from 
thef earliest times, Hindu deities for the purposes of daily ritual, but unlike 
the Buddhists, always assigned to them a place subsidiary to the Jinas. 

Three centuries later, many of the parivma devat^ seem to have ac- 
quired a little independent existence within a Jaina temple, as Vardham^a- 
suri in his Ac&rudinakara? gives separate description for their installation cere- 
mony.* 

Further contribution to thd Jaina pantheon appears to have been made 
in the 11th and 12th centuries a.d., when the Bhakti cult became extremely 
popular and Hinduism was split up into numerous sects. With this came 
into existence small brass icons. These essentially Hindu images also seem 
to have been adopted by Jainism, particularly by the lay devotee, as they are 
mentioned in a Jaina work on architecture and sculpture of the end of the 
14th century.^ This is shown by a number of; images in our museum which 
besides having all the characteristics of Hindu images, possess others which 
betray Jaina influence. 

Archaeology— epigraphy and monuments — confirm to a certain extent the 
evidence from literature. The inscription of Kharavela^ testifies to the fact 
that images of Jina were worshipped^ in Magadha and Kajinga during the 4th 
century b.c. The finds in the Kanfc^i Tilia '(mound) at Mathura prove that 
in the Kui^a and also perhaps in pre-Kui^a period paximra devatcs, 
Indra (?), Atpbikla; and others were sculptured round the images of a Jina.*" 
Gupta inscriptions, likewise, refer to dedication of images of Adikartr^ (Jinas), 
which still decorate the pillar at Kahaum. Other Jaina sculptures of the period 
have reached the museums at Mathura, Lucknow and Allahabad,^ while some 


1. Ibid., Introduction, p. 2. 

2. Cf. Glasenapp, Der Jainismus, pp. 314-16 cited by Winternitz, op. cit., 
p. 426. 

3. Published in two parts in the Kharataragaccha Granthatndla, 1922-23. 

4. Ibid,, pp. 2iai3. 

5. Siri-Vathusarapayara^arji (Vastusdraprakaratui) by Thakkura ‘Peru*' Tr. 
into Hindi by Pandita Bhagvandas Jain, Jaina Vividha Granthamald, 1936, p. 101, 
verse 54, and p. 127, verses 40-42. 

6. Ep. Ind., X, Appendix p. 160-1. Later re-edited and discussed by Jayaswal 
and Banerji. 

7. Smith, The Jaina Stupa, i4SJ (NIS)., Vol. XX pL xcviiL 

8. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, CII, 111, p. 67 ; and Cunningham, aSI.j 
Vol. I, pi. xxix. The term is used in this sense in the Kalpasutra of Bhadrabiahu, 
SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 225. 

9. Numerous Jain sculptures mostly trom Kosam (?) and other sites are l 3 nng 
outside the Allahabad Municipal Museum. They do not seem to have been 
studied and published. 
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might be lying unnoticed throughout the U. P. and C. I., as were those of 
Kathiawad.i Only a proper field survey will enable us to determine the state 
of Jaina iconography at this period. 

During the post-Gupta period Jainism flourished under the Gurjara-Prati- 
hiaras, G^acjvl^as, Candellas and the Kalacuris in Riajputana, the U. P., C. P., 
and C. I.^ References to dated Jaina images and temples can be had from 
their inscriptions, whereas ruins of some of them are noted by Cunningham^ 
and Banerji.* An image of a Jina (Ajitaniatha)^ published by the latter 
throws some light on the Jaina iconography in the Kalacuri period. It 
shows that Navagmhas were sculptured on the pedestal of the image 
of Jina as they were on metal images of the mediseval period.® 
The Candellas in particular built magnificent Jaina temples at Khajuiiaho, 
and -ruins of somei of them are also found at Kjalanjar, Ajayagarh and 
Mahoba. A first-hand study of the ruins of the Jaiina temples at Khajuri^o, 
might illustrate the Jaina pantheon of Central India in the 10th century, as 
do the temples at and around Mt. Abu^ of the Caulukyan Gujarat-Rajputana. 

Jainism spread to Karnataka, in the south, according to tradition as early 
as the 4th century B.c. But no definite archaeological evidence of the period 
has come forward to substantiate this claim. But that the country was a 
stronghold of the Digarpbara and to a certain, extent other Jaina sects under 
the Kadambas, Calukyas and the Ra^frakutas is attested not only by con- 
temporary literature but by epigraphic references and archseological remains.® 

It is evident from what has been said above that Jaina iconography in 
its widest sense comprises the following : 

(1) Images in stone, brass or other metals, wood, and paintings of 

Jinas or 'Iirtha(n)karas ; 

(2) Images of the attendant gods and goddesses of Jinas, called Yak^as 

and Yaksmis, and others mentioned above. 


1. J. R. A. S., July 1938, p. 426, pis. iii-iv. 

2. Bihar and Bengal were predominantly Buddhist under the Palas and Senas ; 
whereas the various dynasties of Orissa, once a centre of early Jainism, according to 
epigraphic evidence, were primarily patrons of Hinduism. In spite of this nega- 
tive evidence. Jainism did exist, at least in Bihar, as it does now, as affirmed by 
tradition and proved by Jaina pilgrimages to Rajgrha and other places in Bihar. 

3. AS/., Vols. I, III, VII, X. 

4. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, MAS!., No. 23, pis. xli, 
xlviii, lii. 

5. Ibid. pi. xlviii (b). 

6. See below No. Ib® 21. 

7. This has been done to a certain extent by Muni Jayantavijaya in his 

Abu, 

8. The school continued to flourish after the JOth century A.D., under the later 
Calukyas and their successors. Further south Kand and its environs had come 
within Jaina influence, perhaps before the Pallava period. Hiuen Tsiang saw 
some Jaina temples at Kand, but so* far not much archseological evidence is avail- 
able accept a few sculptures. Cf. Fig. la^ 3 in the present catalogue. 
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(31) Certain symbolic representations as samosarana {samcs^'V>aS'ara}^a') 
gakunik&vMra and representations of scenes from the life of 
Jinas. 

(4) Jaino-Hindu images (i.e. images of Hindu gods-nSiva, Vi®nu, 
Surya, Gaajesa, and goddesses Aipbika, Parvati, Lalcgml, Saras- 
vatl— betraying Jaina influence ^ after having been incorporated 
by the Jainas in their temples as parivma-devatas or as family 
deities {kulaov gotra devatds). 

The Museum of the Indian Historical Research Institute at the 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, possesses a fairly representative 'collection of 
Jaina antiquities. The following catalogue is prepared and published with 
a view to enabling scholars to use it in their study of the subject. It 
treats of stone (la^), metal (Ib®) and wooden (Ic^) images. The' images 
have been classified on religious bases, those of the Jinas coming first, next 
those of Atnbikia, Vidyiadevis and Sarasvati. The former, from early times, is 
associated with the Jinas, and accepted later on as a Yabsini of the 22nd Jina 
Neminiatha ; the latter is regarded as one of the Vidyiadevis. Following this 
group are the images of Vii?pu, his consort and Surya ; then Siva, Parvati (or 
her aspects, Mahisasuramardiiu, etc.), Gai?e§a and some unidentified images 
which seem to be Jaina. 

Within each group chronological order is followed as far as possible. A 
geographico-chronological classification could not be had, though desirable, 
for want of sufficient specimens from different regions. As it is, each image 
is assigned a date and provenance approximately following a known image, 
or on stylistic considerations only. 

The following terms, Parikara, ToraT^a, Kcdasa, Eka-Tri-Panca-firtht, 
Kmssaggiya (Kdyotsarga) and SamosaroT^a {Sanmxisarana) used in the 
catalogue require an explanation. 

Parikaro. 

Indian figure sculpture, barring a few exceptions,^ was rarely modelled 
completely in the round. It will be found either forming part of architecture, 
or, when independent, supported by a back-piece. In some early figures this 
piece was distinct from aureole {prabhd), which was made just behind the 
figure’s head.-* Very soon the prabhd and the back-piece were combined into 
one.® This entire piece was called later prabhd-vali or mai^dala, the actual 
prabhd being carved or engraved on it,® whereas figures of attendants, etc., 
were carved on either side of the central figure. Jainas call this entire piece 

1. For explanation see bdo-s^ p. 503. 

2. For this see next page and particularly Nos. Ib’^ 18, Ib^ 31, Ib^eo, Ib^TS 
and Ib 2 32. 

3. See Bachhofer, Early Indian Sculpture, Vols. I-II, pis. 9-11, 61, 62, 79. 

4. See CODRINGTON, Anci&tt India, pi. 34. 

5. Bacchofer, op. cit, Vol. II, pi. 81. 

6. Cf. Fig. Ia2 3 in the present catalogue, 
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surrounding the central figures parikara^ (which in English may be called a 
stele) . 

Later on this parikara was amalgamated with the to'fona, an ornament 
consisting of a simple triangular, often richly decorated arch, which was 
surmounted by a kalasa (egg-like ornament), supported by two pillars, stand- 
ing either over or in front of an image. The idea in making torana for indivi- 
dual icons was that the image should appear to the worshipper as if it were 
installed in a temple.^ This practice does not seem to have been popular, for 
almost invariably the pillars of the tormici are found merged into the sides 
of the back-piece, where they appear as pilasters, sometimes in bold relief, 
and the torm^a itself, with its kalasa into the body of the back-piece. This 
is evident from a copper image of GaijeSa (No. Ib^ 35) where the parikara 
(or back-piece), torm^a with its pillars, and kdaid are distinctly shown. 

In spite of this threefold combination, the later Jaina texts^ use the 
words parikara as connoting the entire piece surrounding an image, toram 
referring to the arch-like portion of the parikara, and kalasa meaning the 
ornament surmounting the torar).a. The terms have been used in this sense 
in the catalogue. 

And just because the Jaina texts use these terms for describing features 
of images which have been found in definitely known Jaina images, that other 
images possessing similar characteristics, and a few others, for instance, silver 
inlay in eyes, and various parts of a sculpture^are called ‘ Jamo-Hvndu ’ 
images and described in this catalogue. It is to be noted that other Hindu 
or Buddhist metal images in the Museum do not possess the characteristics 
above referred to, nor could the present writer find them in any image figured 
in the catalogues of various museums, except those published by Coomara- 
SWAMY^ from the Boston Museum Collection. He, too, thought that these 
Hindu images belonged to Jaina school.® ' 

A parikara is called ekatirthh when it encloses a single image of Jina ; 
trifirtht when there are three images — one central (called mulomyaka) and 
two others one on either side ; pancatirtht, when there is a central image, 
two (one each) on either side, and two above these. When a parikara has 
all the 24 Jinas on it, it is called a caturvimsatlpata, 

1. The Jainas seem to have been using it from early times as the Nirvai^taz 
kalikd, op. cit., p. 4, cites an agama, mentioning it, as pariyara. 

2. Cf. Feru Thakkur, op. cit., p. 134, verse 41, describing the parts of a Jaina 
temple. 

3. Ibid., pp. 93-96. 

4. Catalogue of the Indian ColZecdorj in the Museum of Fine Arts Boston, 
(1923), pp. 106, ;108, 142-44, pla LVIII-IX and LXXXVI. 

5. Ibid., pp. 108 and 145. His use of the word caitya, as I have already 
pointed out {Jaina Antiquary, December 1938, Vol. IV, No. Ill), for describing 
the ornament surmounting the torana is wrong. It is kalasa, or historically conven- 
tionalized chhatra, for in early images it is this that ia found sculptured over the 
Jina’s head. A few later metal images of Jinas figure both a chhatra and a kalasa 
(see Nos.), but usually it isl the kalasa which at times is three-fold : a relic, no 
doubt, of the triple umbrella shown oyer Jina’s head. 
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K-ayotsarga (or KMssagga). 

This is the name of a pose of Jinas who stand erect and motionless, 
with their arms thrown down on either side of the body, and hands, very 
often, touching the ankle. It is usually explained as a standing meditation 
pose in English books on sculpture^ and in. later Jaina texts.^ But this ex- 
planation is not quite correct. The exact rendering in English would be an 
erect, standing, motionless posture of the body practising penance. For Maha- 
vira in the Uttaradhyayana^ says that “by KEyotsarga (literally abandoning 
the body) he (a monk) gets rid of past and present (transgressions which 
require) pmyascitta” This rite was to be performed every evening. And 
after that, “he should confess his transgressions committed during the day.”-* 
’Samosararia {samavasarana) . 

“ Thisi word and the verb samosar(n are commonly used ” writes Jacobi, 
{Sutrakritmga, SBE., Vol. XLV, p. 315, n. 2.), “when Mahiavira preaches to 
a meeting (meldpaka) gathered round him” It really meant perhaps ‘a 
true principle’ or ‘creed ' (See Ibid., p. 386, n. 3). To this meeting as told 
in Jndtddharma-kctkd, {op. cit., Sutra 21, pp. 43-45), camej kings, princes, 
officers, gods, and others. So the Jainas now explain samosarmia as a grand 
assembly hall designed by gods for listening to the discourse of Jinas (cf. 
JAYANTAVIJAYA, Abu, p. 254). This explanation is based on the actual re- 
presentation of the scene in sculpture and painting, which evidently is an exag- 
gerated version of the facts in sutras cited above. 

I JINAS, YAK§A, YAKSINI (STONE) 

I a2 3 

JiNA, seated in ardhapadmSsana, with hands in dhydna tnudra, over a triple 
cut pillow-like seat. Right and left cut in lo-w relief, a female (?i) and male attend- 
ant standing -with a fly whisk {carm^d) wi-th a high head dress, and scanty costume. 
Behind the Jina’s head a circular prabha, and over it aii umbrella {chhatra) -with 
triple decorations, and surmounted by a small kalasa. The parikara all round ia 
decorated with lotuses in low relief. 

Rough, coarse, basic rock. Tirupati Kundram, a Jaina suburb of Conjeevaram 
(Kaiid), S. Indian (Pallava), c. 600 A.D. 

Dimensions (about) breadth 2' X height 3' 11" x thickness 6.2". 


A bust of a Jina (Adiriatha), originally seated figure, now broken from the 
waist, left shoulder and right hand. The Jina has curly hair, which Jail down 
over his Moulders, long ear lobes, and behind his head a circular Prdbhd. 

Fine grained, compact, light green, basic rock. Bijapur, Kamlataka. Rhstra- 
kuta, c. 800 A.D. 

Right 2' 10". 

PI. I 

1. Chanda, Mediaeval Indian Sculpture in the British Musuem, London 1936, 
p. 13. 

2. Ferru Thakkur, op. cit., p. 94, verse 30, commentary 

3. SBE., VoL XLV, p. 164. 4. Ibid., p. 148, 
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I a2 7 

Head of Jina, defaced. Reddish sand-stone. Chandor, Goa, W. India, c. .1000 


A.D. 

Height 12". 

I a2 8 

The head of a Jina who is known with very long earlobes and curly hair in relief, 
surmounted by a quarterfoil flower (?) Fine grained, buff sand-stone. Khajui^o, 
C. I. Candella, c. 1000 a.d. 

Height 6.2". 

PI. II 

I a2 4 

Par^vAnatha of Digambara school, standing in penance pose {kaussaigu) over 
a high pedestal. B^ind him is a cobra, forming a canopy of seven hoods over his 
head. The Jina has curly hair and long earlobes. 

Lapis lazuli. Baindur, S. Kanara. c. 1100 A.D. Presented by Prof. G. Mi 
Moraes. 

Height 27" (about) 

PI. I 

I a® 1 


Upper portion of the triangular parikara of an image of Jina, probably MahS- 
vlra, seated in padmasana, . once adorned with a number of seated Jinas, of which 
two on the left are intact, 3 badly defaced, and the rest broken away. To the right 
and the left of the head of the central Jina was an attendant with a fly-whisk 
(cSmoTfl), remnants of which are left. Over the head of the Jina is sculptured 
a triple umbrella {chhatrd), surmounted by a kalaia, and ornamented with catty a- 
window design on its three facets, central facing the full front and the side ones right 
and left. 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian, c. 1100 A.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 14" X2'.3" 

I a2 2 

Pedestal of the image of a standing Jina, together with a portion of the pari- 
kara, and remains of the feet of the Jina. To the right and left of the feet a male 
{Yak^a, Ajita?) with four hands carrying a noose {pd^a) and fruit (bijorakarh) 
in u. I. h. and 1. 1. h., and rosary iak^tmMa) in the u. r. h., (now mostly broken) 
and 1. r. h. in varadamudra, seated in latitdsana, (tall mukufa over the head and a 
long hdra touching the feet round the neck) — and a female {Y<ctksvt}tt Mahakali), 
seated, ornamented and carrying the symbols, an axe {parcdu) and 
^akti in the u. r. and 1.. hands, lower — similar to those in the hands of the male. 
The sides of the parikara are cut in facets, and each side was decorated with a 
crouching makara, having upraised face. On the front of the -Dedestal an inscription 
in Kannada characters in six lines. 

Fine grained compact basic rock. Bidi, Belgaum, Indian, c, 1100 a.d. 
Presented by the Patil of the Village 

Dimendons 21" X 9". 

The inscription is not completely read. According to Mr. Venkata Rao, a 
postgraduate student of the Institute, it seems to record the installation of the image 
in Jaina temple (/fn5/aya). 

I a2 5 

Left hand fragment of a richly decorated parikara of the image of a Jina. On 
the pedestal a standing female {Yaksirp — Cakresvari) with 12 arms, holding in the 
upper eight hands a disc {cakra), in the lower right a vajra, and an indistinct 
emblem, perhaps a vajra ; those of -the left broken, but should have held a bijoraka 
fruit and varadamudra, (The male attendant on the other ride would be Yak^a 
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Gomukha and the Jina Adinatha of the Digambdera school). Above her figure a 
vertical row of seated Jinas, then an ornamented mdkara torana. 

Fine grained, compact, greenish grey, basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara. S. 
Indian (Hoysala), c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3' 10". 


Head of a Jina, together with part of the parikara. The Jina has curly hair, and 
long earlobes, and three wza/a-like strokes on the chest, and round the neck. 

Smooth grey basic rock. Gersoppa, N. Kanara, c. 1200 a.d. 

Dimensions 10" X 6" X 4". 


II JINAS (Brass) 

I b2 73 

A Jina of the Digambara school, standing in penance {k^sagga) pose. Feet 
broken. Curly hair and long earlobes. Three semicircular ma^a-like strokes engraved 
round the neck and on the chest. 

Alloy of five metals (pmchadkdtu), Gersoppa, N. Kanara, S. Indian, c. 10th 
century A.D, 

Height 12". 


Par^VANatha, seated in podm^atnn, with his hands in dhySnontudro over a 
cushion, supported by a stand, under a cobra (seven-hooded). Signs of sandal paste 
on the navel {ndbhi) ; face worn out because of the application of sandal paste. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?), dated Samvat or Saka (?) 1234 = aj>. 1777 or 1312. 
Height 2.5". 

The inscription reads : Sn Mulasangha sri Mu (?) da na ki (?) upadesdt 1234 

“ In Mulasangha— because of the preaching of (year) 1234.*’ 

I b2 72 

Par5vanatha (as in I b^ 27). No inscription on the reverse. 

Brass Gujarat (?), North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

I b2 8 

ParSvanatha seated in padmdsana, hands in dkyanamudrd, seated on a bow- 
like pillow (?). ..Behind his head the seven-hooded cobra has its hoods broken. 
Face of the Jina completely worn out due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. IKX) a.d. 

Height 1.5". 


I b2 28 

Par6vanatha, seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, seated over 
a cushion (which is resting on an inverted funnel-like stand). Over the figure is 
a canopy of seven-hooldled cobra, surmounted by a kalaia. The entire sculpture is 
completely worn and become blackidi, due to the application of sandal paste and 
subsequent contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass or copper (?) Gujarat (?). N. Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2.4". 

I b2 25 

Par^vanatha, with four other Jinas. A pancatirthi image (bim-bd). Parsva* 
natha seated in padmdsana, with hands in dhydnamudrd, on a cushion. To his right 
and left a Jina standing in penance ikdyotsarga) pose. Behind him a seven-hooded 
cobra, making a canopy. To its' right and left a seated Jina. Behind it the torana 
of the parikara, surmounted by a kala^a. Reverse an insaiption. 
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Brass. Gujarat (?) North Indian, Digambara school. Dated Saijivat 1425=: 
A.D. 1368-9. 

Height 4.8". 

PI. II 

The inscription is illegible at places. It reads : Satji 1425 Vcn (Vaisakha) sudi 

10 kala (?) Sangke ... .pianrmti. “In the year 1425 Vaisakha sudi 10 ” 

I b2 9 

Parsvanatha, seated in padmasana, with hands in dhyanamudra, over a cushion, 
resting on a square pedestal. Behind his head traces of the seven-hooded cobra. 
An insicription round the pedestal. 

Brass or alloy of 5 metals (pmcadhatu?). Digaipbara school. North Indian 
Dated Saipvat 1443 =a.d. 1396-7. 

Height 3". 

The inscription reads : Stetjt 1443 Vaisakha sa (sm) di 12 Sri Mulasahghe sd-tan 
putra “In the year 1443, Vaisakha sudi 12 in Mlulasahgha ” 


I b2 74 

A pancafiTthl image of Suparsva, 7th Jina of the Digaipbaras. Supiarsva, stand- 
ing in penance pose {kdiissagga), over a rectangular pedestal, under five-hooded cobra. 
To its right and left a seated Jina. To his right and left a nude Jina standing in 
kdilssagga pose. To the right and left of these a standing Yak§a {Mdtanga) and 
Yak§iiji {KdU or Mdnavi), with four arms. Symbols indistinct. Behind it a semi- 
circular torcoTLa of the parikara, surmounted by a kirtimukka. The sculpture is in 
three pieces : (1) The standing Jinas, (2) the pedestal, and (3) the pairihara. 

Brass, Digaipbara school. South Indian, c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 10.5". 

PI. n 

I b2 3 

SuMATiNATHA, the 5th Jina, seated in padmasana, over a bow-like pillow, sup- 
ported by three small rectangular legs, with hands in dhyanamudrd. Traces of silver 
inlay over the srlvatsa-mzik on the chest, and five dorps (tanka) on the pillows. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c 1300 A.D, 

Height 2". 

The inscription reads : Sri Sumatindtha bhribam/Hirati srava raja 1. 

“ An image of Sumatinatha ” 


I b2 5 

A Jina, either Adinatha or Santinatha, seated in padmdsam, with hands in 
dhyanamudrd, over a pillow resting on three small square legs. Traces of silver inlay 
remain on the girdle and over the cognizance (cinha which looks like a bull or a deer) 
and other marks over the pillow. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 3-7". 

I ba 29 

A pancatlrthl image (bimbd) of Suvidhinatha, the 9th Jina seated in padma- 
Sana, hands in dhyanamudrd, over a cushion, which was inlaid with five crystals, 
three of which are now missing, resting upon a sirtikasana. The cognizance (cinha), 
makara of the Jina is faintly engraved between the lions supporting the throne. To 
the right and left Yak§a (Ajita) and Yak§ini (Sutara). The parikara, and the 
position of the four other Jinas as in I.b^ 21, except that the worshippers on the 
pedestal in this image are seated and not standing. Silver inlay on the kdasa and 
in the eyes of the central Jina. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass ? North Indian, Gujarat. Dated Saipvat 1505 = A.D. 1448. 

Height 8". 
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The inscription reads : Sm^ivat 1505 var$e jyesta sudi 9 ravau Arhcaiagaccke 
hi Jayakesarisurii^a = mupadesena jalaitiravdda bkdryamU suta Jayatasu srava- 
kei^a bhdryahaluputra devanara ddhanpala sahHena dtmasreyase srl Suvidht- 

ndthabinibarn kdritam prati^tb'itam sr« sahgkena srih. “ In the year 1505, Jyesta sudi 9, 
Sunday, an image of Suvidhinatha was caused to be made and installed by the wife of 
Mail’s son, son of Jayata, together with Manika, Dahirai^la, son of the wife Halu of 
Jhaharvada (?) for their welfare by Sri Sahgha, by the preaching of Sri Jayake4isuri 
of Aihcalagaccha. Jayakesisuri and Arhcalagaccha are mentioned by several inscrip- 
tions from V. S. 1505-1530 (See Nahar, op. cit., Index, p. 1). The date is regular, 
and corresponds to Sunday May 12, a.i>. 1448. Cf. Pillai, Indian Ephemeris, Vol. 
V, p. 198. 

I b2 1 

A pancatirlhi parikara of an image of Abhinandana, the 4th Jina, whose 
figure is missing from his seat. The cognizance of the Jina, monkey {kapi) 
was engraved between the lions, which support the throne, but it is defaced now. 
To the right and left of his throne are the Yaksa (Isvara)' and Yak§ipi (Kalika). 
The parikara as in I 26. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass (or copper ?). Stambhatirtha (Cambay), Gujarat. 

Dated Samvat 1528 = a.D. 1471. 

Height 4*7". 

The inscription reads : Sarji 1528 vm$e vai (Vaisdkha) sudi 5 sukre Srhmlaj- 
natiya §3 (Saha) Pujala (la) Lllusiuta Ra^ak^ta bharya Hlraisuta Bar^adikutuiTiha- 
yutena svasreyase prava irl Abhinandana biifibaifi Srt Agamagacche srl Vevaratn-a- 
surii^a—mupadeima kdritar}i prati^fapitar^ ca stof^bhatrrtheP- " In the year 1528 
Vai4akha sudi 5, Friday an image of Abhinandana was caused to be made and install- 
ed by the preaching of Devaratnasuri of Agamagaccha for their own welfare by 
the family of Hansa, son of Hirm, wife of Raoaka, son of Lilu (and) Sa (Sh^) 
Pujalala of Srimala caste". 

I b2 26 

A pmcatlrthl image of Nemiimtha, the 21st Jina seated in padmasana, hands in 
dhyanamudra, over a cushion with three silver and two copper (?) drops, resting 
upon a svmhdsaim. The cognizance (cinha), \ blue lotus (mCce kamala), of the 
Jina is engraved in silver between the lions supporting the throne. The parikara 
and the position of four Jinas as in I 21, except that there are no musicians by 
the side of the seated Jinas, and there is a figure of Cakresvart on the pedestal. 

Silver inlay on the kalaia, on the eyes and chest, cushion) and the cognizance 
of the central Jina ; and on the chest of the seated Jinas and to their right and left 
on the frame and on the chest of stainding Jinas. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajput^, North Indian. Dated Saitivat .1597 = a.d. 1540. 

Hdght 6*4". 

The inscription reads : S. 1597 var^e marga sudi 3 gurau Upakesa jnatau Kur- 
kiifa goire va (varj^ika) Rarmsihabkaryai Ramade putra va. ia (khe) t.a va. 
catiipa. va. Cakadlia va. Cdkada tadbharyd Kuttgadl namnyatmasrertkaTfid Sit 
Nemmdtha. hirribani kdritam prati^titam srl Upakesagacche kl Kukuddedryasantana 
kl Sidhasuribhvb't “In S. 1597 Marga sudi 3 Thursday an image of Neminatha 
was caused to be made and installed by Sii Siddhasuri, the spiritual descendant of 
Sri Kukudacarya for the welfare of Kutigade, wife of Vapika (Baniya) Cahada. 
son of Ramade, wife of Ramariha of Kurkuta gotra and Upakesa caste." 

Kukudacarya belonged to the Upakesa gaccha. Nahar, op. cit, No. 1634. The 
date seems toi be irregular. In Pillai, op. cit, p. 283 Thursday fell on sudi 4, the 
whole date corresponding to Thursday, December 2, a.d. 1540. 

PI. II 

1. The date seems to be irregular. In Pillai, op. cit p. 142 sudi 5 falls on Friday 
in the year V. S. 1527 =Friday, April 6, a.d. 1470. 
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I b2 21 

A pancalirthi image {hiinha) of Sitalanatha, the 10th Jina. Jina seated in 
padmasana, the hands in dhydnarmdra, upon a cushion (?). inlaid with 5 rosettes, 
which rests on a lion-throne {sitiihdsana) , The centre of the seat of Jina has a 
small horizontal piece, on which his cognizance {cmha), Snvatsa, may have been 
engraved, but is now defaced. The image is called pancattrthi because excluding the 
central Jina (called Mulamyaka) there are four other Jinas in the whole parikara 
who are placed as follows : Right and left of the central Jina there is a Jina in 
standing penance-pose ikdussagga=ikayMsarga) . To their right and left are attendants 
with fly-whisks (camara). Above these, right and left of the head of the central 
Jdna are seated Jinas, and to their right and left are musicians and dancers 
{jharjharvddyakdrdlj. purusal}). Over these is a pair of elephants holding as it were 
the umbrella (chatra) over the Jina’s head. A conch-blower (Sankhadhmd) is seated 
over the top of the umbrella. Behind is the perforated semi-circular part of the 
parikara, surmounted by a kalasa. The outer ends of the parikara has an elephant- 
crocodile face (makara^ukhd) . 

To the right and left of the sinihasana are seated a male 
iYak$a 'Brab.ma.yaksd) and female (Yak^int : Asokd) attendants. Below the throne 
is a pair of deer around dkarmacakra. To their right and left are five and four 
constellations (^grahas) maiing in all nine constellations (navagrahas) . In the centre 
of the pedestal is seated Cakresvarl (a goddess), and to her right and left a male 
and a female worshipper. Signs of silver inlay of gilt on the kalasa, chatra, Jina’s 
chest, and waist-band, pillow, below the siftihdsam, and the perforated panel behind 
Cakrelvari. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Devapattana (Somnath, Kathiawar ?). North Indian, dated Samvat 
1666 =A.D, 1603-4. 

Height 6‘3". 

The inscription reads : Sant o 1666 . . . . (letters not clear) Devapattan (e) 

....(letters not clear). .. Sitalcmdtka bio. {biniharti) kd {kdrapitam) Fra. 
(prati§thapita7p) ca tapa. Sri Vijayasena suribhib. 

“ In the year 1666. an image of Sitalanatha was caused to be made and in- 

stalled by Sri Vijayadevasuri at Devapattana. . . 

A number of inscriptions from all over India mention Vijayadeva Suri and 
Tapagaccha. See Nahar, op. cit., Part II, Index, pp, 8-9. 

PI. II 


III AT^IBIKA (Metal) 

I b2 7 

Aivibika, seated on a stool-like lotus. Two armed : the right hand holds a very 
indistinct object, perhaps a mango ; the left supports a child on her left lap. Behind 
the image a pariheera with a kalasa. The piece looks blackish and is too mudi 
worn out with application of sandal paste. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 4-2". 

I b2 30 

Aivibika (?) four armed goddess seated in Iditdsana, upon a crude lotus resting 
on a crouching lion, facing left. The upper two hands carry a lotus each. The 1. r. 
h. has a round object, mango (?), and I. 1. h. supports a child on her lap. An 
attendant (?) standing to the right, touching the thigh of the goddess with his left 
hand. A worshipper on the left A parikara at the back, surmounted with a 
kalasa. Just over the head of the goddesss a seated Jina. The entire sculpture cast 
in one piece. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian (probably Gujarat-Rajputana). Dated Saihvat 1198= 
A.D. 1141-2. 
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A^rtgnana Samvat 1198. 


Height 8-1". 

The inscription reads 
PI. Ill 

I b2 42 

Aivibika, two armed goddess standing under a mango tree with a child in her 
left hand and a twig of mango tree with mangoes in her right hand. Below on her 
right two seated figures, a man and a woman. On the left a lion, and a woman 
with a child. On the pedestal a wor^ipper in eadi comer and an attendant "mth 
a caanara in his right hand ; on his left an animal (deer ?). Behind the image a 
pancatirthi parikma with a kala^a on the apex, with three seated tirthmkaias on a 
cusped torai^, and a nude standing ththankara on either side of Aipbika. Reverse 
an inscription. 

Brass. Digambara school. North Indian (?), Dated Samvat 1211=a.d. 1154-5. 

Height 4‘8'^ 

The inscription reads : Sam 1211 Sa bu (worn out) .... saha pa 

pra. "‘In the year 1211 " 

PI. HI 

I b2 75 

Ambika, two armed goddess, seated in lalitasana. The left knee supported 
by a lion, facing right. The r. h. holds a branch with mangoes, the 1. h. supports 
a child, which is seated on her lap. Behind the goddess a parikara, surmormted by 
a kdasa, and showing in bold relief a twig of a mango tree, with mangoes. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*6". 

PL III 

I b2 76 

JAINA GODDESS, four-armed, called Baladevi in the inscription (see below) ; 
seated in IdLitBstma on a lion. The upper two hands hold a creeper (?) in the 
form of a semi-circle over and behind her head ; the lower two hands support a 
child on each lap. Below, on the right, a worshipper. Behind the devt a semi- 
circular parikara, surmounted by a long kalasa. Drops of silver inlay on the head- 
dress, eyes, hdra, and mold of the devt and the eyes of the lion. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajput^a. North Indian, Dated Samvat 1505 =a.d. 1448-9. 

Height 5". 

The inscription reads : Samvat 1505 (effaced) . . . . Srimdla jndtiya u 

pati Turuna kodiya Baladev-d (i) gatradevd (I) karapita prati^fith) ita m 

Goi^aratna suri. 

“In Sarhvat 1505 (A.D. 1448), Turuitja, of Srimal caste and an in- 
habitant of Madanapati caused an image of Balfidevi to be made and established by 
Gaparatnasuri.” 

PL III 


I b2 43 

Ai^ibika (?) goddess, two-armed, seated in leditasana, over a hollow stool. R.h. 
holds a mango twig ; l.h. holds a child, which is clinging on to the waist of the god- 
dess with its right hand, under the goddess’s armpit ; left touching her left breast. 
Goddess has no mukuta; her hair is parted in two, and tied in a huge knot to the left. 
Bronze (?) c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 3-7'L 


IV SARASVATI 
I b2 20 

Sarasyati, four-armed goddess, seated in latitdsana over an indistinct seat. In 
front of her left lap, her vdhana, swan, facing right. The upper two hands carry a 
ladle and a book. The/ lower a rosary and a water-vessel. On her either side a 
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female attendant carrying a water-vessel. In front of her, just below the right knee 
a sage worshipping and facing the left. 

Behind tiie image an highly ornamental parikara, in the shape of a cusped 
toraij.a (arch) surmounted by a kalaia. On the pillars of the t(yrmia is seated on 
the right Gatj.eia, on the left an indistinct figure. On the outward sides of the pil- 
lars or pilasters on either side is a prancing horse or griffon (?). The images and 
the parikara are cast in one piece, and except the top of the parikara, all the figures 
are extremely worn out 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 6-8". 

PI. in 

I b2 67 

Sarasvati, four-armed goddess, seated on conventional hour-glass like lotus, rest- 
ing on a square pedestal, on which is engraved in outline a swan ( hamsa, ) , her 
cognizance {cinka). U. r. and 1. hands carry a goad (ankusa), and noose ipdsa), 
but r. h. in varada mudra carrying a rosary (ak^amald) 1. 1. h. a round object. The 
image has no parikara but thej crown {mukuta) of the goddess is surmounted by 
a kalasa. 

Brass. S. Indian (?), c. 1500. 

Height 4-2". 

V VAISNAVA (Metal) 

I b2 66. 

Vi§NU (Trivikrama), standing on a lotus, supported by a pedestal and a pari- 
kara on the back. Four-armed : u. r. and 1. hands gadd and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands 
padma and sankha. To the right and left an attendant, and two seated figures on 
the toraa^a of the parikara, whose crest is broken. Silver inlay in the eyes, hdra and 
on the cakra. Figure very much worn out due to use. 

Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, Dated Sarhvat 1205'= a.d. 1148-9, 

Height 3.S". 

The inscription reads : 

Samvat 1205 9 nomne par^-dita dddd vat$ta ?,) trikdma murti (?) 

kdrapita, 

" In the year 1205 ... on the 9th, Pandita E^da caused to be made an 

image of Trikama”. 

I b2 19 

Vi§iiiu (Vasudeva), standing. Four-armed : the two u. r. and 1. hands hold a 
cakra and a sankha ; the 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gadd. Below on the right a 
man standing, holding an outstretched serpent in his left hand ; on the left a woman 
holding some object in her right hand. In either comer of the pedestal a worshipper 
too much worn. Behind the image a parikara with a kalasa, wliich has holes on the 
underade at each end. Signs of silver inlay in the eyes of Vi§DU. (Cf, Coomar- 
swamy, Boston Museum Catalogue Indian Collections, 1923, pp. 105-106, pi. Iviii.) 

Brass. Gujarat — ^Riajput&nia. North Indian, c^ 1100 a.d. 

Height B.l\ 

I b2 18 

Vi§NU (Kr§pa), four-armed, standing over a lotus, which is resting on a four- 
stepped, ornamented pedestal, having a broad plinth. As the figure is extremely 
worn, the symbols in Vi§9u’g hands are indistinct, but they seem to be : u. r. and 
1. hands gadd and padma ; 1. r. and 1, hands Sankha and cakra. R and 1. of Visnu 
are a female and male attendants standing, the first holding some weapons (?) with 
both hands, the second with one hand. In the front of the pedestal there were some 
objects which are now completely worn out and indistinct. Traces of silver in the 
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eyes and navel of Vi§nu, the forehead of attendants, and the front of the pedestal. 
The image is saparikara ; the latter has an oval perforated tora^a, sunnoiunted by a 
kaMa, On the torana, just over the prahhamaindala of Vi§pu, on its either side, 
is a figure seated in Mitdsana. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 a,d. 

Height 5-5". 

I b2 33 

(Trivikrama), standing figure, four-amed : the u.r. and 1. hands hold 
a gada and cakra ; the I. r. and 1. hands padma and hankha ; wearing a high crown. 
Below on either side two worshippers holding some objects with both hands. Garuda 
in human form with wings on the pedestal. Behind Vi^u, a parikara, with a 
kalasa in the centre, and on either side of it a worn out figure seated in laUtdsana 
on a lotus, (cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., pi. Iviii). 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 'A.D. 

Height 4.7". 

I b2 46 

Vi§pu (Trivikrama), four armed : u.r. and 1. hands gadd, cakra; 1. r. and I. 
hands padma and Mkha. Standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara has an oval tora 3 ;ia 
which is surmounted by a kcda^a. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4.4" 

I b2 61 

Vj^i^ju (Pradyumna), standing as in I bs 66. Four armed : u. r, and 1. hands 
sonkha and cakra : 1. r. and 1. hands padma and gadd. Parikara surmounted by a 
Malaia. Figure worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3.7", 

I b2 38 

Vistiu (Trivikrama), standing as in I b^ 66. Parikara and torar^a as in I 46. 

Brass. North Indian, c, 1200 a,d. 

Height 3.2" 

I b2 17 

Vi§iiJU (Trivikramai), four-armed, standing over a pillow-like stool, which is 
resting on a four-l^ged pedestal. Right and left of Vi§nu an attendant standing. 
U. r. and 1. hands hold gadd and cakra ; 1. r. and 1. hands hold padma and sankha. 
The image is saparikara ; the latter has a low, semi-circular tora^a, without a kalasa. 
On it is engraved the prabkd of Vis^u. Figure worn and rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3.5", 

I b2 10 

Vi§i^U (Trivikrama), standing as in I b® 66. Toraj^ of the parikara without 
a kalasa. Figure and all the symbols carried by him worn due to use. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 11 

Vi§l^u (Triviikraina), standing, four-armed, u. r. and 1. hands hold gadd and 
cakra ; 1. r. and 1. hands padma and sankha. Right and left an attendant. Visnu 
has a curious face. B^ind, the parikara with an oval tofana, suimounted by a 
very small kalaia. 

Brass. North Indian (?), c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 3.5". 
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Ib2 23 

Laksi^i-Narayana, seated in lalitasam ; Narayaca (Vi§iiu) over a small stool, 
Lak§ini over Narayaija's left lap. Below Narayar?a, his v.ah(tna—gam^a.—like a real 
bird, facing left. Figures extremely worn. Behind the figures a parikara surmounted 
by a long kalasa. All cast in one piece. 

Brass. Gujarat-R^jputana. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 3.4". 

I b2 77 

Laksmi-Naeayana. Similar to I b^ 23, only the kdaia of the parikara smaller. 

Brass. Gujarat, North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

I b2 51 

LAKSMl-NARAYAiyA. Figures rusted and worn. 

Cf. I b2 23. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 2". 

I b2 39 

LAK§Mi-NARAYAl<A, Seated in lalitdsatna, over a stool-like lotus ; four-armed : I. r. 
h. with conch (scmkha), u. r. h. with lotus (padma); u. 1. h. with mace iiadd), 
1. 1. h. supporting T^ksmi seated on his left lap. with one hand 

on his shoulder, the other holding a water-lily {mlotpala). Two small attendants, 
a male and a female, on the right and left. Garuda in front of the left leg of 
Vi§nu. Behind a parikara in one piece, with the rest of the casting, surmoiunted by 
a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. (Cf. COOMARASWAMY, op. cit., p, 118, pi. lix).. 

Height 5.3". 

I b2 59 

LAfc5Mi-NARAYANA. NSrayana (Vi§nu) seated on Garujda in human form, Lak§mi 
on Visnu's left lap. Vi^nu- four-armed : u.r. and 1. hands hold cakra and gadd ; 
1. r. and 1. hands padma and ^ankha. Below, to the right and left standing male 
and female attendant. Toraria of the parikara broken ; on its either side a seated 
figure. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 4". 

I b2 52 

VEiyu-(jOPALA (Ky§na playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on an 
inverted dish-like stool. Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two 
hands to the right ; nude hair tied in two knots one standing over the head, like 
a kalasa, the other falling down over the neck. 

Brass, c. A.D. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 108, pi. Ixv). 

Height 8.4". 

I b2 56 

VEiyu-GOPALA (Kr§na playing on a flute), standing in cross-legged posture on a 
square piece* Two armed, playing on a flute (which is missing) with two hands, 
(a little more further apart than in I 52), to the right. Hair tied in a ^afala-like 
knot ; long ear-lobes ; apparently nude. 

Brass, c. a.d. 1500. (Cf. Coomaraswamy, op. cit., p. 108, pi. Ixy). 

Height 9.1". 

Pi. HI 

I b2 78 

Balakr§Ijia (Kr^na crawling as a child, on its knees and left hand, with a ball 
of butter in the right hand) . Over the head of Kr§na is an oval torana, surmounted 
by a kalasa. 



Pi. III. 
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Brass. North! Indian c., 1600 a.d. (Cf. Coowaraswamy, op. cit., p 109, 
pi. Ixi). 

Height 1.5". 


LAK§Mi 

I 22 

GAjA-LAK3Mi, four-armed goddess, seated in padmasana on an elephant facing 
the full front, and carrying a lotus stalk in its trunk. The upper two hands of the 
goddess carry an elephant each of whidi seems to form a tora^a over her head. The 
lower two hands carry a rosary (mMa) and a water-vessel {kammdaXu). Bdiind 
■the image a parikara, sunnounted by a kalaia. The elephant and the goddess all 
cast in one piece. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. IlOO a.d. 

Height 5.3". 

I b2 79 

Unidentified goddess CLak§mi?), four-armed, in padmasana, a hollow stool (?) 
supported by a pedestal. Symbols carried by upper two hands look Hke el^hants, 
-(cf. I b2 80), too worn and indistinct; the 1. r: h. carried a rosary [aksamdld): 
1. 1. h. a water vessel {kamandalu). The image is saparikara, which has a slightly 
wavy tora^a, surmounted by a kalaia. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.d. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 80 

A goddess ( Lak§mi ? ) , four armed, seated in padmasana, over a conventional 
lotus supported by a pedestal of the parikara. Upp^ two hands cany an el ep h ant 
■each, 1. r. h. rosary 1. 1. h. a water vessel {kamaridala) . The image 

is saparikara, which has an oval toram* . surmounted by a kalasa. The figure is 
worn and very much rusted. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3,1" 

VI SGRYA (Metal) 

I b2 70 

Surya, two-anned god, standing, with lotuses in his hands, dressed in a tall 
mukutu {avyanga) girdle, high boots, and a long mala touching the ankles. Behind 
his head a circular prabha, below to the right and left an attendant (that on the 
left with a very long staff held across his body) . Behind the figure a parikara, with 
n wavy triangular torca^a, sunnounted by a kalasa. 

Silver inlay in the eyes of Surya. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 Aj). 

Height 4", 


VII SAIVA (Metal) 

I b2 53 

Unidentified, four-armed figure, standing on. a lotus-like stool, resting on a small 
rectangular pedestal. The u. r. and 1. hands carry a lotus (?) and a condi (?), 
the lower n hand is held forth and carries a begging bowl (kapala ?.) ; the 
1. 1. hand is similarly held forth and holds a staff or a mace, which is resting on the 
ground. In the front, on the pedestal are from r. to 1. a Imga in a ycnipitha and 
nine ball-like objects, representing perhaps navagrahas. To the r. and 1. of the 
■standing figure a small ' and a large animal facing the full front. The image is 
saparikara, vjhidi has a perforated and cut border, surmounted by a kalasa, with 
volutes on either side. On the parikara, immediately to the r. and 1. of the jatd‘ 
mukuta of the figure are the crescent moon and sun. 
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The standing pose, begging bowl and the crescent moon, suggest that the figure 
may be a North Indian representation of the Bhihatanamurti of Siva, differing how- 
ever from the known South Indian images in a number of points. Cf. Gopinath Rao 
Elements of Hindu Iconography, VoL II, p. 306, pis. Ixxxvii-ix. 

Brass. North Indian (?.), c. 1300 a.d. 

Height 6". 

I b2 31 

Siva-Farvati, seated figure. Siva on a pillow-Iike stool, P5rvati on his left 
lap ; below her a small bull {mndi) facing left. Siva four-armed : u. r, h. holds 
a skull [khatva/hga) j the L r. h. a round indistinct object, u. 1. h. a serpent, and 
1. I. h. supports Parvati ; with her right hand embraces him, and with her left 
hand holds a blue lotus (mlotpaU), Silver inlay in the eyes and chest of Siva. 
The parikara, cast in one piece with the rest, and surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. 

Height 3". 


Siva-Parvati. Siva, four-armed, seated .in lalitdsana over nandi, with Parvati on 
his left lap, carrying a mlotpcda in her left hand, with the right holding Siva, who 
carries a trivia and a serpent in u. r. and 1. hands ; in 1. r. a round object, with the 
1. 1. hand supporting P^rvali. The image is saparikara, which is surmounted by a 
long cinqfoil kalaSa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4.8". 

I b2 62 

Siva-Pahcayatana group. A linga with a high ^nfha sheltered by a hooded cobra, 
resting on a square sitool. Right and left a seated figure, faring the full front, and 
forming part of the pmkara, which is semi-circular and surmounted by a kalasa. 
Facing these figures are Ganesa and Nandi. Between Ganesa and the opposite figure, 
a heap of five balls (?). On the parikara are sculptured to the r. and 1. of the cobra,, 
the moon and the sun. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2.6". 

(Cf. Getty, Ganesa, Oxford, 1936, pi. 15a, showing a similar sculpture with- 
Ganesa as the principal god). 

I b2 55 

Siva-PancSyatana group. In the centre of a rectangle, a Unga on a ; to 
the right and left Ganela and a seated figure ; to its north a four-armed seated 
figure, with the sun and the moon on its r. and 1. and behind it a semi-circular 
parikcsra surmounted by a forctw ; to its south outside the rectangle, nwidl, facing 
north. Between the four-armed seated figure and the Unga, the river Ganga. 

Brass, c. 1400 a.d. 

Hright 1.4". 

I b2 57 

Siva-Pancayatana group with a Unga in the centre. Cf. I 55. 

Brass, c. 1400 A.D. 

Hright 1". 

PARVATI 

I b2 60 

Parvari, four-armed goddess, seated in lalitdsana over an oval lotus. A crouch- 
ing lion or tiger, faring the front, supports the ri^t knee. The upper two hands- 
hold a triiula and ghanfd ; ithe lower a rosary and a water ves^I. Briiind the image 

ornamented parikara, surmoimted by a small kalasa ; below it an inset tlrthah- 
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kara, wavy lines with dots, and makara head in eadi comer of the base of the toica),a^ 
The image and pofrikara form one entire piece. 

Brass. Gujarat-Rajputana. North Indian, c. 1100 a.d. 

Height 6.4''. 

PI III 


I b2 34 

Parvati (?). A goddess seated on a tiger or lion facing right Four armed r 
the upper two seem to carry a trident {triHila)\ the I. r. h. a rosary {ak^amalS') 'j. 
1. 1. h. a round indistinct object, perhaps a fruit. Behind the figure a parikara, sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 3.2". 

I b2 2 

Parvati (?), four-armed goddess seated in lalitdsana, over a slender stool, under 
her legs is lying a man full length, his face turned to the front. The u. r. h. carries, 
a trisilla, 1. 1. h. a 40 ‘inaru, at the same time embracing a child which is to-uching 
the goddess’s breast with her left hand. The 1. r. h. holds a staff-like object, while 
the 1. 1. h. holds a kamca!i4alu. The goddess has worn a long hara whidi falls down 
and toudies her feet. The image is sapanhara, which has a wavy torav^a, surmounted 
by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indizin, c. 1200. A.D. 

Height 3.5". 

I b2 78 

Parvati (?). Unidentified, two-armed goddess, seated in ardha-padmdscena over 
a conventional lotus-like stool, resting on a high pedestal The arms of the god- 
dess are stretched forward, and in the r. and 1. hands carry a rosary (ak^amdla) 
and a linga with a yoni-pi^ha. The goddess wears a mukuta, but her hair are part- 
ed in the centre, and decorated by vem (braid of hair or flowers). Other orna- 
ments are kuzi4<‘^(i> a or hara with a pendant hanging between the breasts and 
a girdle which is fastened over her under garment one end of which comes out and 
falls down, leaf-like, on her legs. Behind her is a detachable parikara whidi has a 
semi-circular torai^a with pointed teeth, surmounted by a klrtimukha. The toraj^a of 
the parikara is perforated, in its centre is a fig?ire (Supariva) seated in padmosana 
with hands in dhydnamudrd, and over its head a cobra having a canopy of five 
hoods ; similar seated figures to its right and left. 

Brass. South Indian, c, 1300 A.D. 

Height 7.5". 

PI. III. 


I b8 32 

An unidentified goddess, four-faced and 18-anned, seated in padmdsana, over 
a lotus, supported by four lions, two on each side, which stand on a high two-storied- 
pedestal. The nine hands on the right hold (from below) (1) a small snake-like 
object, (2) the. mouth of a serpent, (3) indistinct, (4) vajra, (5)' a hammer, (6) 
trUula, (7) ankuSa, (8) a pelted object whose tip is brdken and (9). hand 
broken. The hands on the left (from below) (1) human head, (2) in abhaycmmdrd^ 
(3) damaru, (4) a nail (5) ghmtd (6) a bud (?), indistinct, (7) broken, 
(8) touches the bud and (9) broken. The goddess wears a long garland of skulls,, 
which falls down on the lotus seat. From her navel a serpent’s . head peeps out. 
Signs of inlay of diver on the forehead and nipples. 

Behind the image there was once a parikara, which seems to have been cut off. 
Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 12(X) Aj). 

Height 4.4". 
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The inscription reads : 

. . (then letter cut off), mfj, (on the other sidd) ; on the pedestal : pitrbhyo 

namait. 

“ Auspicious one bow to the manes 

PI. III. 

I b2 13 

A goddess, in dancing ( ^tta ) pose, her right leg raised and bent from the 
knee, the left fixed with a soldering to the top of the pedestal, 18 arms. The nine 
hands on each side hold different weapons and s 3 nnbols. Many of them are too much 
worn, but a few can be recognised ; for instance, the hands on the right carry 
(from below) a rosary i<ak$amMd), (4) a blue lotus {nzMpala).; left (from 
below), a metal-jar (3) a skull (mastaka), (4) discuss (cakra). 

Silver inlay in eyes. An oval parikara surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. Soui India (?), c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4*5". 

PI. in. 


MAHISASURAMARDINI 

I 45 

Mahi^asuramardini, a four-armed female ddty, standing with her left leg 
stretched back, and the right leg bent and placed over the buffalo demon ( Mahi- 
#sura ), who is caught by the hair by 1, 1. h. of the gooddess while the 1. r. h. is 
thrusting long tifUiUa in the buffalo’s body ; u, r. and 1. hands hold a drawn out 
sword and a bell ( ghca^0 ) ; the hind part of the buffalo demon is seized by a lion. 
'On either comer of the pedestal a seated worshipper. The image is cast together 
with a parikma which has a wavy triangular surmounted by a ferloic. Traces of 
silver inlay on the prabha, eyes, necklace, longer necklace, and girdle of the goddess. 

Brass. North India, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 11*2'’. 

I b2 41 

MahisasuramardinI, a four-armed goddess, identical in features with I 45. 
The head of the buffalo lies severed on the ground ( pedestal ) , and the lion is 
shown not at right angles, but just behind in one line with the buffalo. 

Brass. North Indian, c 1200 A.D. 

Height 7". 

I b2 49 

MahisaSURAMARDINI, a four-armed goddess (Cf. I 45). Too much worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4-4". 

I b2 44 

Mahi^asuramaedinI, a four-armed goddess. In many respects similar to 
I b^ 45, except that the u.l.h. of the goddess holds a shield {khetaka)^ and not a 
bell, and that there are no worshippers on the pedestal. Traces of silver inlay in 
the eyes, longer necklace and girdle of the goddess. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 4*4". 

i b2 24 

Mahi^Asuramardini. Similar to I b^ 43. 

Figure extremely worn due to use. 

Brass. North Intffan, c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2*9". 
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1 b2 6 

Mahisasuramardini. As in I 45. 

Figure looks blackish due to contact with some calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). c. 1400 A.D. 

Height 3-2". 

I b2 50 

Mahi^asuramardini, a four-armed goddess, standing erect ; the buffalo is 
placed on goddess’s feet, while the lion seems to be attacking it from the front and 
not behind as it is usually shown. The goddess carries in u.r. and 1. hands the 
sword ( kha4m ) aiid a shield ( kketaka ) ; in 1. r. and 1. hands the demon's blood 
and some weapon which is not distinct. The image is saparikam, which has an oval- 
torca^a, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4". 

I b2 36 

Mahisasuramardin!, a four-armed goddess, standing, right foot over the 
buffalo demon which is facing the right and Mof left as in previous figures. U. r. 
and 1. hands hold a sword and a shield, while both the lower hands carry the 
trisula-Yik& weapon, which is thrust into the buffalo’s head. The goddess wears a 
very long ‘beaded' necklace. The figure is together with a parikara, which has a bead- 
ed fringe and surmounted by a ikalasa. 

Brass. C. 1300 a.d. 

Height 4’6". 

I b2 64 

Mahi^asuramardinI, a four-armed goddess, position etc, same as I b® 45, 
except that the u. 1. hand carries a seated figure, perhaps a Gapela, as some figures 
of Parvati do. Over the toratna of the parikara, there is a long kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 AJ>. 

Height 4-5". 

I b® 68 

MahisasuramardinI, a four-armed goddess, similar in many respects to 
I b® 45, excepting that the position of symbols in the left hands is different; u. 1. h. 
carries a drum Hamaru), LlJi. a shield (khefaha), whereas there is no separate 
figure of the demon, the buffalo itself is the demon here, whose head is cut off by 
a trHiila. Behind the figure an oval parikara surmounted by a kalasa. 

Figure worn due to the application of sandal paste, traces of which remain. 

Brass. C. 1200 a.d. 

Height 4*4". 

I b2 54 

MAHi§ASUEAMAEDiNi, an eight-armed goddess, standing in tribhanga pose o-ver 
the body of Mahi^aura. The right hands (from above) carry a sword [khaiga) 
indistinct, arrow {batja), and trisula which is pierced into asura's.neck ; left hands 
carry a shield (khetaka), bell {ghai^ta), bow {dhanub), the head of the asura 
which is held by the hair. A thick piece of doth in several folds is wound round 
the thighs of the goddess. Her hair seem to be tied in a jatamukuta with an orna- 
mented crescent on it. The image is saparikara, having a semidrcular toraryi, sur- 
mounted by a kalasa. Behind the asura a lion mauling him. 

Bronze (?) c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 2-8". 

GAI^A 

I b2 35 

Gaisb^a, four-armed god, seated on a high rectangular seat, resting on a four- 
legged pedestal. Figure is extremely worn. But unlike other figures, it is seated 
under a separate cinqfoil tryrami, resting an pillars, surmounted by a kalasa. Behind 
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the figure is a parikara having a triangular p3dlinent. Just over the head of Garie^a 
is a semicircular torma which was once inlaid with precious stones (?). An attend- 
ant outside the toraaiia with, a fly-whisk ( c^nma ) . 

Copper. North Indian, c. 1100 A.D. (?) 

Height 2-7". 

I b2 12 

Gane^a, four-armed god, seated on a lotus, which is resting on a high pedestal. 
Symbols as in I 47. B^ind Gauesa's head almost circular prabha and to his 
r. and 1. a standing female attendant with a fly-whisk {camara). Parikara with 
a triangular torai^ia. having a kalasa in relief on it and not surmounting it. Figure 
most worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.D. 

Height 3*1". 

I b3 47 

Gane^a, four-armed god, seated in lalitascma over an hour-glass-like stool, which 
is resting on a four-legged rectangular pedestal. The u.r. and 1. hands carry an axe 
{payedu), and a lotus (perdma), 1. r. and 1. hands ankusa (?) and pdso' (?). Trunk 
to the left. Ganesa’s vahctna, rat, to the left of the seat. 

The image is saparikara which has a cusped tor<o^, having straight borders, 
surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 A.d. 

Height 3*5". 

I b2 16 

Gane^, four-armed - god. Cf. I b® 47. 

Triangular pcrik^irc, surmounted by a kalaia. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1400 A.D. . 

Height 3". 

I b2 40 

Gane^, four-armed god. Cf. I 47. 

Parikara with semi-drcular toreu^a, surmounted by a kalasa. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1300 AJ). 

Height 3". 

I b2 58 

GA'NE^a, four-armed god. Cf. I b^ 47. Oval tcra^a, surmounted by a kalasa. 
Figure extremely worn. 

Brass. North Indian, c. 1200 a.d. 

I b2 63 

Gane^a, four-armed god, seated on a slender lotus resting on an inverted hour- 
glass like stool. Symbols, etc. as in I b^ 47. His vdhana, rat almost behind his 
seat to the left. Parikara with a semicircular tora^, surmounted by a kalaia. 

Figure blackish due to contact with calcareous substance. 

Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1300 A.D. 

Height 2-5". 

I ba 71 

Gane^a, Extremely worn. 

Brass (?). c. 1200 a.d. 

Height 1-5". 

I ba 81 

Gaijie^a, 18-armed god, seated in padmdsana, over a pillow resting on a hour- 
glass like lotus, supported in the front by a lotus stalk ( kamalornata ) , all resting 
on a rectangular, four-pillared pedestal. Ga:^esa carries in his right hands begin- 
.ning from the top, a dagger (sula), axe {parasu), radish (?) pestle {musala), 
mace ( gadd ), daV’^^hasta or ahhayamudrd, palm amilarly stretched out holding a 
losary (aksaniala), trident (trisula), thunderbolt (vajra?). The hands on the 
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Jeft have the varadamudrd, bow {dhmuli) water-vessel (kalasa), pomegranates 
(?), goad {ankusa), book (pustakd), goad again (?), broken tooth, citron 
( Hjorakam ) . Among the ornaments are. k<Xfcnj,4.a mukuta,, hdra and sarpopaviUi. 
■Gaiiesa's trunk is turned to the right. On his lap sits his devl in. lalitdscma, hold- 
ing a blue lotus {nilotpala) in her r. hand and a fiy-whid: in her 1. hand. Just 
>below Ganesa, on the left, is his vehicle ( vaham ) , a rat, eating a small ball. 
Behind the image is a perforated parikara, with a wavy torof^a, surmounted by a 
kala^a, which has a simple volute-like leaf on each side., The pmikara is attached 
to the image by 10 horizontal spokes, the entire sfculpture having been cast in one 
piece. 

Brass. Gujarat (?). North Indian, c. 1400 a.d. 

Height 6-8". 

This image has been discussed at length in Jaina Antiquary, Vol V, No. II, 
1939. 

PI. Ill 


IX UNIDENTIFIED METAL IMAGES 

I b2 69 

A goddess, four-armed, seated in Mitdsam over a small stool-like lotus. The 
upper two hands hold a lotus each; lower right hand holds a rosary iaksaniMd), 
the left some object which is too much -worn. 

Below the left knee a small seated figure. The parikma’s kala^a is broken. 
-Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. North-Indian, Gujarat-Rajputana, Dated Sarhvat 1480-= a.d. 1423-4. 

Height 3'-8'\ 

The inscription reads : Sa{in)vat 1430 var?s mdgha vadi 5 Ga{u)ru sa{m)sha 
(?) Thdkurast{im)hai suta Goia (letters indistinct) . . . « /jwri. "In the year 
1480, Magha vadi 5, Thursday Goia . . . , son of Thakurasimha, of ... . caste”. 

I b2 37 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in lalitdsama, under a canopy of seven- 
hooded cobra, on a slender lotus seat, resting on a rectangular pedestal. To her 
light is her vehicle ( vakcm<A ) perhaps a lion. jAll the four hands carry a cobra, 
with its hood raised up. Behind the image is a parikara with a semi-circular toranr^a 
surmounted by a 3 stepped kdlasa. Reverse an inscription. 

Brass. Mewiar, Rajputana (?) North Indian, Dated Samvat (15)52 a,d. 1495-6. 

Height 4*6". 

PI. III. 

The inscription and the image have been discussed in Jaina Antiquary, Vol. IV, 
!No. III. December, 1938, p. 85. 

I b2 4 

Unidentified goddess, four-armed, seated in ardlia-padmasana, over a stepped 
:pedestal, on which stands side-wise in either comer a horse-like animal facing each 
other. The upper two hands of the goddess carry a lotus bud ; l.r.h. a double 
edged dagger (?) and l.lh. supports a female figure (?) with folded hands 
( anjcdi fiasta ) , seated on its left lap. The image is saparikara, which has an oval 
■tora^a, surmounted by a kala^a. Reverse two hooks for hanging. 

Brass. South Inian (?), c. 1300 A.D, 

Height 5*5". 

PI. III. 

I b2 82 

Unidentified two-anned goddess, seated in lalitdsana, over a ram (?), facing 
left. The figure is worn and rusty ; hence the symbols carried in the hand are 
.Indistinct. The image is saparikara, which has a triangular t&ra^a, surmounted by 
.a kalasa. 
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Brass (?). North Indian, c. 1200 A.I>. 

Height 3*5" 

X JINAS ETC. (Wooden) 

I c2 1 

Padmaprabha,, the 6th Jina, seated in padmasana, in dhydnamudrd, inside 
s<moasarav^a ( samvasamria ) . Right and left a worshipper. Below in right and’ 
left comer a musician with vti^ and a tambourin {tamburd). The cognizance {cinha) 
lotus {kamald) ^own below the seat of Jdna. 

Piece of wood, painted red, yellow and green, Gujaiiat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 11" (about). 

I c2 2 

VasupOjya, the 12th Jina, seated in padmasana, hands in dkyana; his cogni- 
zance (cmfeiz), buffalo (mahi?a) to. the right 

Piece of wood forming part originally of a to'toij.a. Painted red, green, yellow.. 
Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 3-5". 

I ca 3 

Santinatha, the 16th Jina, seated in padmasana, hands in dkyana over a pillow, 
under a tor(aJ^a, formed by two elephants^ trunks and head issuing from decorated 
pillars. His cmha, deer {mjsa) shown below the seat. 

Piece of wood, painted red and. yellow. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Length 4". 

I c2 4 

Winged apsard, carrying a horse {asva), jcognizance of the 3rd Jina, Sam- 
bhavanatha. 

Piece of wood, fonning part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 15(X) A.D. 

Height 7". 

I c2 5 

Winged apsaerd carrying a heron ( kramca ) , the cognizance of Sumatinatha,. 
the 5th Jina. 

Piece of wood forming part originally of some sculpture (?), painted red and 
green. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 8-5". 

I C2 6 

An dpsard, seated in sukhdsam, over a lotus-seat, carrying a pot ( kalasa ) 
the cognizance of the 19th Jina Mallinatha. 

Piece of wooden bracket originally painted red, now weather-worn, and faded.. 
Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Height 6-5". 

I c2 7 

An apsard, seated in ldlitds<ma-Yik& pose, supported by a lotus, carrying a hero’ll 
{kraunca), the cognizance of SumatinStha, the 5th Jina, 

Piece of wooden bracket. Traces of red colour. Gujarat, c. 1500 A.D, 

Height 6*5". 

I c2 8 

A disc representing the sun ( shown by a bust surrounded by aureole, prabhd ),. 
one of the 14 dreams {svapna) of Maha^ri^a*s mother Trisalia, before his birth. 

Wood, traces of red paint. Gujarat, c. 1500 a.d. 

Diameter 8*4". 


The author would thank here Muni Mangalsagarji and Muni Kantisagarji,- 
of Bombay, who supplied him with Sanskrit, Prakrit, Hindi and Gujarati works, 
which were not available in any known library in Bombay. 



CAREER OF JALALUDDIN FIRU2 KHALJI 

By 

N. B. RAY, Mymensingh 

In attempting to re-construct the career of Jalaluddin Firuz Khalji the 
historian is first confronted with the knotty question of the origin of the 
Khaljis^. The Muslim historians of India, eg., Nizamuddin Ahmad and Abdul 
Qadir Badauni found themselves utterly confounded in attempting to as- 
certain the origin of this tribe. In the opinion of the former they were either 
descended from Qalij Khan, son-in-law of Jengiz Khan or sprang from Yafis, 
son of Noah.2 Badauni, on the other hand while rejecting the theory of their 
origin from Qalij Khan, doubted as well the account of their descent from 
Yafis.^ 

One of the earliest of our authorities Minhaj-iSirat is entirely silent on 
this question, the only fact mentioned by him is that they were a people set- 
tled in Ghur and Garmsir.^ The poet and historian, Amir Khusrau does not 
say anything- about the origin of this tribe but he mentions that bloody wars 
were waged by Jalaluddin against the Mongols and the Afghans.'® “His 
spears ” says Amir Khusrau the great poet “ had wounded the Afghans until 
the hills resounded with lamentations.” As the poet was a particular favourite 
of the sultan and as his works were read in his presence, Amir Khusrau 
would not have made this hard remark against the Afghans, if the sultan 
and his courtiers belonged to any of the Afghan tribes ; nor can they be said 
to be Mongols for the Sultan not only fought against them but detested them 
as unbelievers. Thus the account of Amir Khusrau precludes the possibility 
of the Khaljis being either Afghans or Mongols ; on the other hand, the fact 
of their Turkish origin is supported by Seljuqnama and Tarikh-i-Guzida. 

According to the author of Seljuqnama (quoted by Nizamuddin and 
Badauni) Turk, the son of Yafis had eleven sons, one of whom was Khalji. 
This statement combined with others made in Tarikh-i-Gazida may be 
taken as fairly reasonable evidence of the Turkish origin of the Khalji tribe. 


1. The ori^n of the Khaljis demands more than a passing ncrtice for this tribe 
produced great military commanders. Ikhliyaruddin Mahmud Bakhtiyar, Jalaluddin 
Firuz, Alauddin Mahmud and Mahmud Klhalji of Mandu were all great and capable 
leaders of men who either laid the foundation of new. dynasties or carried the arms 
of Islam to distant and hitherto untraversed regions. 

2. Tabaqat-i-Akbari (Persian Text, Bib. Indica, pp. 116-7). 

3. Muntakhub-ut-tawarikh (Peraan Text, Bib. Indica, p. 167). 

4. Eng. Trans. T. N. p. 548. 

5. Amir Khusrau says Elliot (III., p. 537) "From the heads of tha Mughals 
[Jalaluddin] I have filled up my cups with blood & stuck their inverted skulls upon 
the top of my standard.” Zia Barani also says in CT.F. pp. 194-195) that for years 
he had fought against Mongols.” 
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though the fierce hostility of the Turkish chiefs and people of Delhi led Zia 
Barani to remark that the Khaljis belonged to a tribe different from that of 
the Turks. The fact appears to be that the Khaljis had been long settled 
in Ghur and Gharjistan and had imbibed the manners and sentiments of the 
Afghans, during their long residence in that country. So when Jalaluddin 
usurped the throne by exterminating tlie Balbani line of kings, the Khaljis 
were hated as barbarians. On the whole, the present facts would support the 
Turkish origin of the tribe.® 

Not only is the origin of the Khaljis shrouded in obscurity but our know- 
ledge of the early career of Jalaluddin is equally scanty. He had served 
Sultan Balban and his talents earned for him the iqta of Kaithal,^ and the 
naibship (deputy gov.) of Samana.s It was in this situation that his capa- 
city as a warrior displayed itself in fighting against the Mongols who 
swarmed into the plains of the Punjab,^ His sternness against these rude 
invaders was paralleled by his severity in internal administration. He pil- 
laged the Mundahirs of Kaithal and the desperate stroke of a furious munda- 
hir's sword stained his face with a permanent mark.^® Once the high hand 
of his officers was felt by Maulana Sirajuddin Sawi, a distinguished poet of 
Samana ; he complained against the officials to Jalaluddin and sought to win 
his favour by composing a poem in his eulogy, but neither complaint nor 
the good words of praise did move the stem naib whereupon the poet, stung 
to quick, lampooned the Khalji chief in his book, KhaljiMama?^ 

The star of Jalaluddin’s fortune arose when Sultan Muizzuddin Kaiqu- 
bad dismissed his wazir Nizamuddin, son-in-law of Fakhmddin Malik-ul- 
umara, kotwal of Delhi and sought to impart vigour into the administration 
(by redistributing) of the chief offices. Aitimar Kajhan and Aitimar Surkha, 
formerly slaves of Balban were appointed barbak (usher) and waldldar 
(vice-regent) respectively^^ whereas another (bandah) servant of sultan 
Balban, Firuz Khan, son of Yagrish Khalji, was promoted to the office of 
aariz-i-mami^ik,^* in recognition of his services and rewarded with the iqta 
of Baran (Bulandshr)^® and the title of Shayesta Khan. The triumvirate 


6. To connect the Khalji’s with the Ghilzais, is, unreasonable, for the word in 

use is Khalj and its plural in use is Akhlaj The Cambridge Hist, of 

India’s contention on this point, p. 91. is unconvincing. 

7. Kaithal— a town in Sarhind, 143 miles N. W. of Delhi by N. W. Ry. 

8. Samana— 16 miles southwest from Patiala. 

9. Jalaluddin coveted the title of “Warrior of God,” for his resolute fighting 
against the infidel Mongols. 

10. T. F.. p. 195. 11. T.F. p. 194. 12. T.F. p. 170. 

13. TM. says Firuz Eghrish (p. 57), M.T. p. 163, Firuz Khan ibn Yagrish 
Khan. 

14. The translation of Aariz-i-Mamalik into Muster-Master general is not very 
appropriated for Alauddin as the iqtadar of Kara and Oudh, held this title also. 

15. T.F, p. 170 — Baran is about 40 miles s. e. of Delhi. 
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that was set up was however destined by its very nature to have a stormy 
eareer ; for ere long distrust and suspicion undid the unity of the council. 
The Turkish chiefs became alarmed at the ascendancy of Shayesta Khan and 
his induence over the army. Apprehensive of his designs/^ the Turkish 
chiefs laid out a plan for arresting Shayesta Khan by summoning the latter 
to the sultan’s presence, but the secret was divulged by Ahmed Chap,^^ 
amir-i-hajib of Aitimar Kajhan to the Khalji chief who immediately made a 
■call to arms;'^® he summoned his brother Khamush and nephew Malik Ijuddin 
to his side ; his uncle Haja Hasin was sent to Baran to bring over the army ; 
Malik Darpi the iqtadar of Kanouj joined his standard. To cloak his sinister 
design the rumour of the approach of the Mongols as far as 
Samana was widely circulated and under this convenient pretext, a review 
of the army was held at Bhukalpahari, otherwise known as Firuz-koh. In- 


trigue was matched by counter-intrigue; deception by counter-deception.^^ 
A serious crisis hung over the realm menacing the throne of Kaiqubad and 
the dynasty of Balban, but Sultan Muiziiuddin was powerless to act. Exces- 
sive indulgence in the pleasures of youth had impaired all his physical powers 
and the fatal malady of paralysis had struck him completely down. 

Matters drifted and soon precipitated into armed hostility. In accord- 
ance with the preconcerted plan Aitimar Kajhan summoned Shayesta Khan 
twice to the sultan’s presence but the messengers were as often sent back, 

16. Remzat-ut-Tahirin (Buliar Library M. S. p. 380 says) that the Turkish 
armies wanted to murder him on account of his x)sition to the Sultan. 

F. S. p. 197— Fatuh-us-Salatin gives a very interesting story of the rise of 
Jalaluddin Khalji to eminence. A few courtiers, envious of his fame and success, com- 
plained against^ him to the sultan who thereupon ordered him to be sent with 
gyves in his wrists. Out of respect for the sultan's authority, Jalaluddin put volun- 
tarily hand-cuffs and rode to the Sultan from Babal, who, pleased with his remark- 
able fidelity rewarded him with the iqta of Baran and the post (rf Ariz-i-mamalik. 

17. T.M., p. 56 says that Ahmad Chap was formerly a personal attendant of 
the son of Shayesta Khan. K. K. Basu’s translation of the sentence (nabayed keh aj 
u khataye barayed) into (T.M.F.T., p. 56) {incapable of performing any wrong) is 
not fair; it should be “it is not likely that he would commit mistake.” 

18. Zia Barani says that the Turkish amirs drew up a list proscribing a 
few ^alji ^rs {T.F, p. 172), F. S. also says the same thing. T.M. says that the 
iurki^ amirs wanted to arrest Jalaluddin. As Zia Barani shows extreme partisan- 
ship for the Khaljis, on account of his father being the deputy of Arkhali Khan, 
second son of Jalaluddin and as Isami manifests a tendency to make his account 
sensational, we have preferred Yahiya’s version who appears to have harrowed in 
many places his account from earlier and contemporary authorities, e.g. Amir Khusxau's 
description of the sultan’s expedition against Chaju is more in accord with Yahiya’s 
than with Zia Barani's account. Yahiya's account of Jalaluddin Firuz, though 
very brief, is sober and candid wliile Zia Barani carries the eulogy of his father's 
patron to such an extravagant and absurd length that the fulsome encomium often 
turns into opprobrium, e.g., the sultan’s leniency towards the thieves who were 
set free has besmirched his reputation as a king. 

19. F S. p. 197, T. F. p. 172, M. T. p. 157. 

F, S. p. 198, says that Jalaluddin secretly set about military preparation and 
formed a ' counter-plot. 
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whereupon Aitimar Kajhan rode personally to the tent of Shayesta Khan at 
Firuz-koh ,20 (opposite Kilughari). The latter greeted the Turkish chief, 
made ample apology and indicated his desire to accompany his stirrup.^i Be- 
fooled by these words Kajhan dismounted when suddenly the scimitar of Sha- 
yesta Khan flashed out and in a twinkle Kajhan's head rolled on the ground .22 
The murder of the Turkish amir and the call to sword constituted; a serious 
challenge to the sultanas authority^^ ^^d brought about a clash of arms bet- 
ween the contending parties. The Khalji army was arrayed on the bank of 
the Jamuna opposite Kilughari, while the Turkish amirs ccmfronted them, 
on the other side of the river with a train of elephants. The crisis brought 
out the paralytic sultan for the last time to the public view. Qj^i Alam and 
Amir Ali carried the decrepit sultan on their arms to the top of the palace ; 
the royal canopy was unfurled over his head ; Rajini paik, one of the confi- 
dants of the sultan posted himself in the midst of the elephants ; the war 
drums pealed forth but before the din of battle arose, the proclamation was. 
sounded by Malik Chaju that Kaiqubad had been deposed and his young son 
would be made king.^* This unexpected declaration produced an immediate 
sensation and broke the unity of the Turkish army. Malik Nasiruddin, the 
keeper of the elephants, and other amirs withdrew the tuskers and forces and 
the battle ended before it was begun. The dissension within the Turkish camp 
and the collapse of all opposition new led to a most dramatic episode. 
Ilisamuddin, second son of Shayesta Khan, rushed upon Kilughuri with a 
body of 500 picked horsemen, forced his way to the palace, and 
carried away the young son of Kaiqubad to his -father’s tent. The daring 
theft of the Prince, the last prop of the Turkish amirs, roused Aitimar Surkha 
to a frenzy and spurred him on to the gallant rescue of the Prince^® 


20. Barani says Baharpur, p. 172. 

21. He offered a very lame excuse saying that certain soldiers of Kanouj were 
worn out and requested Aitimar Kajhan to dismount, as after laying all the facts 
before him, he would accompany him to- the Sultan’s presence. K. K. Basu's trans- 
lation of the sentence is incorrect. 

l> ctlb) He translates it, “Malik Saati intends presenting himself to 

the sultan and accompanying his stirrups to Delhi The correct translation should 
be “ Your highness should dismount and wait for sometime so that I may make a 
representation and accompany your stirrups to the capital.” 

22. T. M. p. 57, T, F. p. ,172, F. S, p. 198. According to the latter, however, 
Kajhan’s head was cut-off by Ali, son-in-law of Shayesta Khan’s son, at a hint from 
Shayesta Khan. For the melo-dramatic nature of this account, the joint testimony 
of Barani and Yahiya has been preferred. 

23. Ibn Batuta in his brief review of Jalaluddin's career remarks that Jalaluddin 
revolted against the sultan and going out of the dty encamped upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood. (Elliot. III. p. 597.) 

24. T. M. p. 58, M. T. p. 164. 

25. F. S. p. 202, Zia Barani, p. 172. T. M. p. 58. 

According to T. M. the attempt at rescuing the boy Prince was made much 
later on but as both Zia Barani and Isami are unanimous in stating that the event fol- 
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mounting his horse he galloped fast to the Khalji camp, but he had not 
gone far when an arrow shot by Hisamuddin struck him so violently that He 
fell down from his horse and died.^® 

The startling news of Hisamuddin’s coup had spread like wild fire in 
Delhi. The city was seized with furious indignation ; crowds surged out of the 
gates but the fall of Surkha disspirited them and the uproar of the mob was 
extinguished by Malik Fakhmddin, the kotwal of the city. 

The capture of the young prince and the disappearance of the two pro- 
minent Turkish armies made Shayesta Klian master of the situation. The 
IChaIji's struck up their camp at Firuz-Koh and transferred their head-quarters 
to kilughari. A strict guard under Malik Hasin, Shayesta Khan’s uncle was 
kept over the palace and the invalid protector and lord of Hindustan, sank 
into the precarious condition of a captive at thei hands of his trusted servant. 
The notable amirs, e.g. malik Fakhruddin kotwal and malik Chhaju came 
and offered congratulation. Then followed a scene which brought into' lurid 
light the craft and hypocrisy of tlie principal actors. After mutual greetings 
and felicitation, Shayesta Khan turned to Malik Chhaju, offered him the 
regency of the minor Prince and then indicated his desire to retire to the 
post at Multan. Chhaju in his turn returned the compliments and begged the 
fief of Kara. This comic scene was cut short on the intervention of malik 
Fakhruddin who requested Shayesta Khan to assume the regency and send 
Chhaju to Kara.®’ 

Shayesta Khan's regency. 

Thus with the acquiescence of the principal amirs, began the regency of 
Shayesta Khan ; the boy Prince was placed on the throne at Chabutara 
Nasiri and entitled sultan Shamsuddin Kaimurs.^® Meanwhile his father 
languished in the palace for want of food and water ; two days after the 
coronation an assassin who nursed a private' grudge against Kaiqubad entered 
the royal chamber at the instigation of Shayesta Khan, administered a few 
kicks, and then threw his corpse headlong into the waters of the Jamuna.=« 


lowed the theft of the boy, we accept their version. This also seems more reasonable 
on a cm’eful consideration of the circumstances as they developed 

26. F. S. gives a sensational account of the death of Surkha. According to him, 
the news of Hisamuddin’s coup reached him when he was washing his hair. He im- 
mediately sdzed the horse and rode at speed to Shayesta Khan's tot. But his 
horse struck against a strong cord near the portia> of Shayesta Khans tent ; both 
the animal and the rider rolled on the gromd whereupoi^ a Hindu who was near 
by attracted by the noise, sprang upon Surkha and cut his head by a sabre-stroke. 
F. S. (p. 202). 

27 r. M. p. 59. 

28 The name of the Sultan is given in the Persian texts as Shamsuddin Kaikus, 
but numismatic evidence clearly establi^es that his name was Kaimurs (not 
Kailcus),. Catalogue of coins in the Delhi Museum — ^Wright, p, 66. 

29. F. S. p. 200 says that Muizuddin killed a man named. Turk Tdio had several 
dare-devil sons, one of them entered the p^ace and kicked the Sultan to dea*. 

Zia Barani’ says, p. 173 
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On Wednesday, February 1, 1290 a.d. Sultan Muizzuddin disappeared from: 
history.^®. 

Sultan Shamsuddin Kaimurs. 

For only a few months Shayesta Khan veiled his ambition by maintaining 
the phantom of a boy-sultan. His Khalji descent combined with the murder 
of Kajhan, the tragic end of Kaiqubad and the virtual imprisonment of 
Shamsuddin Kaimurs, earned for him universal abhorrence of the capital. 
He had, therefore to bide some time and strengthen his precarious position. 
He reorganised the administration and gradually the people accustomed them- 
selves to the new regime. Four months after the accession of Kaimurs, he 
found himself strong enough to throw off the mask and put the crown on his 
head. The young sultan was thrown into prison and soon followed his 
father to the grave.^^ It may be doubtful whether Shayesta Khan stained his 
hand with the blood of this innocent Prince. It is certain, however, that his 
violence was the cause of the Prince’s death. 

Accession of Jalaluddin Fimz. 

Preparations were now made for the coronation of the usurper. A 
golden throne was placed and Shaysta Khan mounted it with graceful steps^ 
and proclaimed himself as sultan Jalaluddin Fimz, cm Tuesday, June 13, 
1290.®® His accession was signalized by distribution of titles and offices ; his 
eldest son received the title of Khan Khanan, second son Hisamuddin the 
title of Arkali Khan and the youngest that of Qadr Khan, his brother Shaha- 
buddin was entitled Yagrish Khan, Khwaja Khatir was appointed Wazir, 
Alimad Chap Naib Barbak (deputy Usher), his nephew Alauddin and Ulugh 
Khan were rewarded with the offices of amir-i-Tuzuk and akhur Beg ; a body 
of new peers was created consisting of Tajuddin Kuji, his brother" Fakhmd- 
din, Malik Hamumar Sarjander, and others. The new Sultan’s coronation 
was celebrated by a state entry into Delhi where he held a darbar in the Ruby 
Palace but the sullen discontent of the people compelled him to return to Kilu- 
ghari which became the temporary seat of government. At Kilughari, the 
palace begun by Kaiqubad was completed and beautified with paintings. A 
lovely garden was laid out in front of it on the bank of the Jamuna. A new 
fortress was built and the cluster of mansions that soon grew up in all direc- 
tions turned Kilghari into Shahr-i-nau (the new city).®® 


at the instigation of Shayesta Khan the malik made an end of Kaiqubad. This is 
also supported by Ibn Batuta and Badauni. 

30. T. M. gives this date which is indirectly supported by Amir Khusrau, for 
the latter places the accession of Jalaluddin on 3rd Jumad-ul-Akhir, 689, (13th 
June 1290). Badauni places his death in the middle of Muharam 689 A.H. That 
Zia Barani who places the accession of Jalaluddin in 688 A.H. is faulty, is attested 
also by epigraphic evidence. E. Indo-Moslemka, 1913-14, p. 34. 

31. Zia Barani hides all facts about his death. Only T. M. says that he died 
in prison ; obviously he was murdered. 

32. F* S. p. 2(B. This date is given by Amir Khusrau, Elliot, p. 536. 

33. T. F. p. 176. 
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The quick and unexpected succession of events culminated in a revolu- 
tion by transfering the sceptre of India from the Turks to the Khaijis. For 
three generations Hindustan had obeyed the commands of the Turkish 
sultans ; the awe and majesty of Balban’s rule had secured a powerful hold 
on the popular imaginations ; the sharp sword of the Ghiyasi chiefs was. 
guarantying law and order in distant parts of Hindustan. These chiefs were 
now called upon to transfer their allegiance to Khaijis and naturally refused 
to yield without a struggle. They rallied round Malik Chhaju, the surviving, 
heir of the Balbani line and Jalaluddin, within a short time after his acces- 
sion, found himself confronted by their rising. 

Campaipt against Malik Chhaju. 

With the assumption of the regency by Shayesta Khan, Malik Chhaju: 
had retreated to Kara. The wealth and security of this eastern province 
having inflamed his ambition-'*^ he crowned himself and struck coins under the 
title of Sultan Mughisuddin his boundless liberality and gifts drew a mul- 
titude of followers to his side. Malik Ali Sarjandar, the iqtadar of Oudh, 
Map Ghazi of Kark and a host of Hindu rais, ranas, rawats and chowdhuries 
joined his standard and the mighty army “ as numerous as ants and locusts” 
rolled towards the capital to recover the throne from the upstart usurper. 

The whole of northern India from Delhi to Kara was in a forment. Con- 
sternation seized the Khalji chieftains, Malik Tajuddin Kuji, Muhammad 
Qutlugh Khan, Nasrat Ali Beg, posted in the Doab and Rohilkhandi They 
left their district (iqtas), rallied at Kark and then proceeded to Badaun.®® 
The extremity of the danger called forth the courage and resourcefulness of 
Finiz. He brought out the accumulated wealth of the treasury and distri- 
buted them amongst the troops. Their arrears of salary were paid off and 
an advance of the two months' pay was offered which roused their enthu- 
siasnx Placing the capital in charge of his eldest son Khan Khanan, he sent a 
considerable portion of his army in advance under Arkali Khan while he 
himself marched with the rest towards Badaun, in April, 1290.®^ Crossing 


■34. Kara was a very rich province. Ibn Batuta speaking about Kara remarks, 
“ rice, sugarcane &c. grew up in abundance and excellent fabrics were manufactured 
there and exported to Delhi Defremie & Sanguinett's Ibn Batuta III, p. 181. 

35. 1. M. C. & Delhi M. C. refer to coins of Sultan Mughisuddin but the read- 
ing is very doubtful. 

36. K. K. Basu again makes a mistake in translating a few lines which have 
changed the meaning of the whole passage. It would take too much ^ace in pointing 
out the errors,, birefly stated, the translation on p. 59. line 9 would! be " when the 
aforesaid Amirs mardied [towards] Delhi and not [against].*' Line 14th the word 
" recalcitrant shall have to be strude off, line 15th would be being Ghiasi slaves 
we intend marching on Chhaju. (Eng. Trans. Tarikh-i-mubarak-shahi Geekwad 
Oriental series.) 

37. T. M. says that Jalaluddin sent his son towards Amroha and himsdf went 
to Badaun but Yahiya's version cannot be accepted in preference to the contempor- 
ary account of Amir Khusrau. 
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the Jamuna and Ganges Arkali Khan encamped on the Rahab^^a and was 
confronted by the enemy on the other side. Malik Chhaju seized all available 
boats to bar the transportation of the Khalji army across the river, but with 
tha help of a kind of boats called zauraks, they effected their passage across 
the stream and flung themselves upon the enemy. 

The centre of the Khalji army was commanded by Arkali Khan t Mir 
Mubarak Barbak and Malik Mahmud commanded the right and left wings 
respectively, whtereas the right and left centres were held by Muazzam Ahmad 
and Fakhruddowla. At the vanguard stood two heroes, Alauddin and Malik 
Qutlugh Tagin, “ who could split a spear with an anow,” supported by other 
valiants, e.g. Kiki Malik, the governor of Koi and Malik Nasrat Muazzam. 
The battle raged all day long and was fought obstinately; when night came the 
war-weary army went to repose but Bhimdeo, the chief of Kola.s^^ brought 
news to Chhaju that the Delhi Sultan was in full march to join his son. 
This adverse news threw Chhaju into utter despondency ; his hope of victory 
over an enemy to be strengthened by a fresh reinforcement faded away and 
the stricken heir to the throne of Delhi fled away during the night leaying 
his army on the field.*® 

The leaderless army, utterly distracted, broke away in confusion. The 
Hindu rawats and ranas who had taken betel leaves from their master and 
had grimly resolved to strike on the ‘‘parasol of Sultan Jalaluddin,”*^ were 
obliged to give way without fufiUing their heart’s desire. The camps of 
Chhaju's army were pillaged for two days and Arkali Khan made a terrible 
carnage of the retreating enemy. Many chiefs including Bhimdteo were slain 
while many others, such as, Malik Masaud Akhurbeg, Malik Mahammad 
Balbani, Malik Tajdar, Malik Ujhan, Amir Ali Sarjandar, Malik Ulguchi 
were taken captives. 

Malik Chhaju who had betaken shelter with a loyal vassal was betrayed 
and surrendered to Arkali Khan through the hand of a muqaddam. The 
defeat and dispersion of Chhaju's army released the sultan’s energies for the 
effective subjugation of the eastern provinces. Striking up his camp at 
Badaun, he pushed on to Bhojpur ;*2 (Farrukhabad. dt.) he exacted taxes 


38. This is probably Soti or Varwafa-dar. Zia Barzini P. T. p. 182 Kulaib 
Nagar -which migjit be Kulaib nahar. 

39. Kola is a stone fort in the Kumaun dt., 25 miles n. e. of Kashipur, T. M. 
p. 63 -writes Kotla, this is very likely Kola, as Badauni writes, M. T. Per text, 
p. 169. 

40. Zia Barani — 181-2, T. M. p. 64,, Amir Khusrau, Elliot III, p. 538. 

41. T. F. P. 182 Zia Barani shows here his extreme partisanship for the 
Khalji cause by abusing the chiefs of Turkish army. His words are very interesting 

and may be quoted ‘r’b" J J i 

( aiziT ^ ; 1 which translated into Engli^ would be " The plump, 

spiritl^ ride & fidi eating ' & -wine diinkirig Hindustanis were defeated”. 

42. This is a village in the Farrukbad Dt., “as when he reached Bhojpur, his 
li^t illuminated the banks of the Ganges.” Elliot III, 539. 
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.froni the Hindu r-ais of tho neighbourhood and then crossing the river swooped 
-upon the land of Kabar.^3 xhe ruler of this place was Malik Map Ghazi, 
entitled Malik-us-Sharq, an adherent of Chhaju ; he had turned down the 
proposal of adhesion to the Khalji cause and murdered the envoy Silik sent 
by the Khalji amirs on the eve of war with Chhaju. 

Alap Ghazi's zeal for Chhaju’s cause and the foul murder of the envoy 
singled him out for particular punishment. But the Ghazi took a valiant stand ; 
the Hindustanis “plumpbodied, rice and fish eating” as Barani calls them, 
-offered an obstinate battle, but the Delhi army “made their sword rusty with 
the blood of the Hindus” and totally routed them. Terrible vengeance was 
wreaked upon the beaten enemy. The captive Hindus “ were pounded into 
bits under the feet of elephants while the Musalmans who were Hindis ” -were 
distributed as slaves amongst the chiefs, many of them being ordered to be 
paraded through the cities of Hindustan. Map Ghazi, the arch-rebel was 
■exempted from the general clemency shown towards the Muhammadans and 
was executed. [Cf. Elliot III, 539]. 

Here at Kabar, the long delayed interview between the father and son 
•took place. The courage and resolution of Arkali and Alauddin in the last 
war won the approbation of the sultan who assigned the province of Kara 
to Alauddin and Multan to Arkali Khan. The defence of the western fron- 
tier and the government of a wide tract of territory from tiie Indus toi Salt 
■range devolved upon his son, while the defence of the eastern frontier against 
the Balbani sultan of Lakhnauti^^ was committed to the care of his nephew 
■and son-in-law. Here a public durbar was held and the captives headed by 
Chliaju, the victims of a cruel fate were presented before the sultan in a 
most shameful and wretched appearance. They were placed upon camels 
with halters round their necks, gyves in their wrists ; their garments were 
soiled and their body tainted with marks of dirt and filth. As this grim proces- 
sion of camel riders passed before the sultan’s eyes, he was moved to deep 
compassion and ordered them to be unloosed. Tents, clothing, perfume and 
a good repast were presented to them and the sultan drank wine in their com- 
pany. But the outward marks of affection and kindness only obscured from 
public gaze the punishment inflicted upon the rebds. The disgraced and 
vanquished Chhaju was transported to Multan in a litter and was exposed 
■to the vengeance of furious Arkali Khan,^® with a fate that can ’be better 
anticipated. The other accomplices of Chhaju, the proud amirs of Hindustan 


43. This appears to be Shamsabad, Amir Khusrau says that the Sultan met 
Arkali Khan for the first time after the victory over Qihaju at Kabar. On the other 
hand, Badauni says that Arkali went towards Bahari and Kasam Kur which is called 
'Shamsabad and from the next line it appears that he met his father here and pre- 
sented the captives, before him. Shamsabad is in Farrukhabad dt. 

44. Ruknuddin Kaikus, granefeon of Balbaii was the ruler of Lakhnauti, in 
'691 A. H. M. C. Page 147. 

45. That Arkali was rash and hot tempered is attested both by Zia Barani 
•and Isami — T. F, P. 193 and F, S. 
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followed their master into a m/sterious obscurity.^® 

The reduction of the chief rebels now set the sultan free to chastise the 
petty chiefs and brigands who infested that region. He destroyed the dense 
forests which were the natural haunts of the banditti, the tall trees were first 
cut down and then the secluded fastnessess of the robbers were assailed and 
broken down. Terrible punishment was inflicted upon the robbers of Tirwa/^ 
“ when the Shah ” says Amir Khusrau, “ cut down this jungle, he created an 
earthquake in the walls of life, that is slaughtered many of the inhabitants.” 
His progress towards the east was markied by the extirpation of the robbers 
whom he suspended from boughs so “that they looked like the trees of 
wakwak.” 

The effective subjugation of the rebels and the suppression of the banditti 
restored security and peace into this region and the sultan returned to Delhi 
on Friday, Feb. 2, 1291.^^ The triumphant and safe return of the sultan 
was made sn occasion for public rejoicing and for nearly a month Siri aban- 
doned itself to merriment and festivity. 

Campaign Against RmthamhhOT 

Rest was not long decreed to the Sultan, for a serious danger now 
menaced not merely his throne but the Muslim power in Hindustan. A 


46. What fate befell the other captives cannot be ascertained. Zia Barani 
praises at length Jalauddin's- leniency towards the rebels, mentioning only inci- 
dentally that Chhaju was sent to Multan with orders to be kept in surveillance, 
but to be provided with all posable comfort. The Sultan*^ outward kindness took 
his courtiers by surprise and Ahmad Chap indulged in a long homilly oti the royal 
duty of punishing rebels, but the Sultan was not a fool. He could not set the 
rebels at large, but instead of immediately handing them over to the hangman, on 
their presentation before him, he sent at least the arch-rebel to Multan under the 
care of Arkali who was noted for violence and haughtiness. What befell his accomp- 
lices is very difficult ta say. Zia Barani’s panegyric lack candour, moreover, as his 
father was naib of Adkali Khan and an eminent Jalali Amir, his account of setting 
the captives at liberty cannot be credited with. Moreover, he was then very young, 
for on page 205, Zia Barani says that he was very young* during the reign of Jala- 
luddin, he had completed the reading of the Quran and learnt to write the alpha- 
bets only. Zia Barani's statement about the Khalji’s should be accepted with 
great caution. 

47. There is a place of this name in the Farrukhabad dt. 25 miles s. s. e. 
of Fathegarh. 

4S. Elliot III, 539, F. S. P. 215, 218, gives a picture of dense forests.. 

j., ji- jAil ^ - 1 1 ♦ e 

jTxSAt ***:*^-j (ijkijj- 

which translated into Englirii would be “ He saw there a dense forest 
where many strife-mongers had sought riielter. The trees raised their heads to 
the sky, the branches had become intertwined with one another. The forest was 
filled with such darkness ( by the denaty of the trees ) , that even the animals 
found it difficult to move.” 

49. Cf. Elliot III, 450. 
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formidable enemy had raised his head in Rajastan, the land of the Rajputs,, 
the home of chivalry: and valour. This was the Chihamana chief Hamimra. 
of Ranastambhapur, who ascending the throne in 1283 entered upon 

an aggressive military career and carried his victorious armies far and wide.^^ 
Malwa was subdued, the whole of Rajastan (Rajputana) was overrun, his- 
victorious standard being carried as far as Sakambhar-i^® (Sambhar). The 
growth of this Rajput Power, within striking distance of Delhi which had 
twice hurled back the arms of Islam, naturally roused Jalaluddin to a lively 
sense of apprehension and without resting long on his laurels he marched forth 
with his army against the Chihamana king on Thursday, 21st March, 1291. 
Passing through Sohrait and Cbandawal and cutting Rewari on the way he 
reached Namol. After resting and refreshing the army for sometime he struck 
in a south-easterly direction towards Bhiwana, suffering indescribable hard- 
ship on the way for want of water and fodder for the animals. The whole 
country, parched up and dry, presented an appearance of a mass of blazing: 
fire. The burning April sun had scorched up the whole country ; wells had 
dried up and vegetation had withered. As Amir Khusrau says, “ The earth 
was dry and in it not a blade of grass had sprung up anywhere suffocating- 
with thirst and heat the army reached Bhiwana'^^ and enlivened itself by the 
abundant water of the wells of the place. Heife they loaded one hundred 
camels with water and recommenced their journey ; their way lay through 
hills and valleys but the fatigues of the journey were relieved by the sight 
of the peacocks on both sides of the hills. After threading their way for two 
weeks they reached the outskirts o*f Jhain, which was the key to the redoubt- 
able fortress of Ranastambhapur. Efforts were, therefore, directed to the 
occupation of Jhain. The reconnaisanca of the hills and of the fortress was 
entrusted to Kara Bahadur whose approach near the fortress with a body 
of archers was greeted by a sortie of the garrison next day, led by notable 
chiefs, such as, Malik Khurram aariz-i-mamalik, Malik Qutlugh Tigin, 
Azam Mubarak, the Amir of Namol, Ahmad and Mahmud Sarjandars and a 
few others, a large body of men dashed forward for an assault. They were 
obstinately opposed but the Rajput army was defeated arjd dispersed. Many 
were taken captives while others put to the sword as they broke away from 
the field of action.^ The Rai with his men, took shelter in the fortress of 


50. Ind. Ant. VIII, 64. Ranthambhor is 75 miles s. e. from Jaipur. 

51. Balvan stone inscription, E. I. XIX, P. 45-52. 

52. (1) Sambhar is distant about 100 nules and Ranthambhor 195 miles from. 
Delhi, (2) That Sambhar acknowledged the sway of Hammir is also attested by 
a Sanskrit work, . ‘ Sdrangadkara-paddhati, Sarafigadhara’s grandfather Raghava- 
deva was a courtier of Hammir. F. N. P. 1099, ( Dynastic History of N^orthan 
India, II. By H. C. Ray.). 

53. A town in Bharatpur State. 

54. Amir Khursau motions that seventy Hindus wo’e killed and forty waunded" 
in the first encounter. This number seems to be exaggerated from the manner of 
the description. 
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Ranthambhor.^s ^ large amount of spoils fell into the hands of the Muslim 
army and the victory was solemnly celebrated by the distribution of gold 
and robes of honour. Three days after, the sultan made a trimphant entry 
into Jhain and fixed up his residence in the private apartments of the palace. 

The rich ornamented carvings on the pillars and the exquisite painting 
on the walls struck the sultan with utter astonishment while the excellent 
wood carvings and the smooth glossy plaster on the walls, refracting the 
image. of the person beholding it, aroused his warm appreciation. 

Jalaluddin visited the temples of the place “ which were ornamented with 
elaborate work in gold and silver,” but their beauty and grandeur only whetted 
the fury of the iconoclasts, who had acquired “ from the law of the Koran an 
immortal hatred to all graven images and all relative worship.” They set 
fire to the holy sanctuaries and destroyed them to thieir very foundations. 
Their unconquerable repugnance to idols subjected two images of Brahma 
“ each weighing more than a thousand mans to the worst vengeance. 
They were broken to pieces and their fragments distributed amongst the men 
to be thrown before the Jama Masjid at the capital in order to be trodded 
by the “Faithful”.®^. 

The reduction of Jhain opened the way to the far-famed fortress of 
Hammir, situated on the eminence of a rock, and isolated by deep and im- 
passable ravines on all sides. The Aravalli ranges extend their spurs and 
■encompass the rocky fortress rendering it almost impregnable. This natural 
fortification strengthened by works of human art easily bade defiance to the 
■sultan of Delhi. 

After the capture of Jhain, active preparations were set on foot for the 
siege of this fortress. Orders were issued for the construction of redoubts 
and sinking of tunnels, but a careful reconnaisance of the fort personally by 
the sultan and a vivid realisation of the dangers and difficulties of a prolonged 
siege damped his spirits and persuaded him to abandon the fortress to itself.®® 

Repelled from this p'lace the muslim army was let loose in the neighbour- 
hood to spread terror and devastation. One column under Ahmad Sarjandar 
crossed the Chambal, another under Mubarak Barbak was detached towards 
the Banas, while the third party under malik Jandarbak Ahmad carried their 
ravages “ from the hills of Dara to the borders of Mara”. The column under 
Ahmad Sarjandar proceeded in the course of their raid as far as the Kuwari,®^ 


55. A. K. states that the Rai frightened smmnoned his general Gurdon Saini at 
(the head of 10,000 Rawats to fight. 

56. Persian maund may correspond to Indian seer in this case. 

57. T, F. P. F. S/P. Amir Khusrau, Elloit III, P. 540. 

58. Barani conceals the retreat of the Sultan, his father’s patron by fulsome 
panegyrics {.T. F. P. 214). It may be jxHnted' out that his coiitemporaiy Afif 
amilarly hides Sultan Firuz Tughlaq's retreat from Lakhnauti under the convenient 
plea of his.averaon to ^ed the blood of the Mussalmans. Afif P. 119 {Tmikh-i- 
Firuz Shahi). 

59. An affluent of the Ganges pas^g through the Gwalior territory. By 
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scattered a Rajput force and then rejoined the sultan on the bank of the 
Chambal. Laden with an enormous booty the army turned towards the capital 
and passing by Bayana, reached Delhi in time to celebrate the second anni- 
versary of the Sultan on Monday, June 3, 1291.00 xhe preoccupation of the 
Delhi sultan in the east and the south now offered an excellent opportunity 
to the Mongol hordes to repeat their raids into Hindustan. 

Campaign Against the Mmgols 

In 1292 A.D. Abdullah, grandson of Hulagu, Ilkhan of Persia swept 
into the Punjab with a countless army and pushed on as far as Sunam,®^ 13 
miles east of Samana, ( Patiala State ) ravaging and plundering all the way. 
Hindustan lay exposed to the barbarian invaders. To ward off the serious 
menace the sultan marched forth with a large army headed by Malik 
Khamush ; and by a succession of uninterrupted marches he overtook 
the Mongols in the vicinity of Sunam. The Delhi array took its stand by a 
small stream and viewed the enemy from a distance ; encounters 'between the 
vanguards of the contending armies were indecisive. At length, the Mongols 
anxious to draw matters to a conclusion, crossed the river and reformed them- 
selves in battle array. Both sides brawled and shouted and then came to clash. 
Attired with coats of mail and steel helmet, armed with mace, spears and 
arrows the Delhi army 30,000 strong flung itself upon the “ accursed enemy” 
but could not break their centre (Qalabgha) where the Mongols coiled them- 
selves up .02 The indecisive issue of the contest®^ and the consequent suspense 
and perplexity made both the combatants eager for peace. Negotiations were 
opened and a treaty was concluded by which the Mongols under Abdulla eva- 
cuated India while Ulghu, grandson of Jengiz Khan with many commanders 
of thousands and centurions were allowed to stay in India.®* They embraced 

crossing the river the Delhi army did not penetrate into Malwa but only into 
Gwalior. {Medieval India, P. 184). 

60. That Ranthambhor expedition took place in this year is attested by the 
unimpeachable testimony of Amir Khusrau, Elliot III, P. 543, who completed his 
Ghurrat-ul-Kamal in the very year only seventeen days after the return of the 
Sultan to the capital June 20, 1291. The date given in Zia Barani 689 a..h and 
followed by Nizamuddin. 

61. T.F. P.T. P. 218, F.S. P. 205, give the name of the place Barram. As Zia 
Barani says that a river separated the two armies and as a small rivulet flows by 
the side of Sunam, (Rjenell’s Memoir oj Map of Hindustan, p. 74) we may not 
be mistaken in writing Sunam, F. S. also says that the Mongols cro^d the Indus, 
V. 4005. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin P. 381.. Buhra Buhar Library Ms says that they raided 
Lahore and the Punjab. 

62. F. S. P. 203. 

63. This is testified to by r.F.. P. 218, F.S. P. 204. But Zia Barani's state- 
ment that the army of Islam became victorious in these encounters ( repeated also, 
in C.H. 1. P. 95 ) is very difficult to accept, for the Mongol vanguard would not 
have ventured to cross the river and assail their enemies, in case of their defeat. 

64. Isami says ( P. 208-10 ) that unable to pierce the enemy's centre, the Delhi 
army returned to their camp but after a quarter of the next night had passed, 
strangely the Mongols retreated. If the Mongols retreated, why should the Sultan 
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Islam and the alliance concluded with them was cemented by the marriage 
of sultan’s daughter to Ulghu. The Mongols came to Delhi, were settled in 
the neighbouring villages and their profession of Islam gained them the name 
of nau-mussalmans (new Muslims). This treaty with Abdullah and the 
•establishment of a close relationship between Ulghu and the Delhi monarch 
stands as a striking instance of the coolness and prudence of the sultan. It is 
of a piece with his policy of clemency towards the accomplices of Chhaju. 
His true interest and necessity alike forbade a hazardous war with the Mon- 
gols. Victory would secure no lasting benefit ; defeat, on the other hand would 
be the signal for the uprising of the quiscent Ghiyasi amirs and the insubordi- 
nation of the turbulent elements. The sultan’s prudence and the foresight alike 
were soon proved to the hilt. His retreat last year from the fortress of Ran- 
thambhor and his pre-occupation with the Mongols encouraged the restless 
elements, and he was once more compelled to take up arms. 

Expedition, against Mandatuar, 1292 a.d. 

Leaving Arkali Khan in charge of the capital the sultan proceeded 
to Mandawar®® at the head of his army and reached the place in 
the evening. At night the fatigued army chiefs refreshed themselves 
by drinking wine. The chiefs Mughlati, Harnumar Sarjandar, Malik 
Mubarak shikar Beg-Ghiyasi, met together in Tajuddin’s camp, in a drinking 
bout, and in the wine drinker’s paradise they indulged in a vainglorious 
seditious talk. They charged the sultan with lack of stern vindictiveness, 
mistook his policy of peace and clemency -for temerity and imbecility and 
talked of substituting the aged monarch by either rash Tajuddin or head- 
strong Ahmad Chap. This news was conveyed by Tajuddin’s brother Fakhr- 
uddin Kuji, to the sultan who kept up strict vigilance during the night. 


-conclude peace with them and allow them to settle in the neighbourhood of the 
capital, constituting a perpetual menace to the dty. The fact is,, the Sultan find- 
ing it beyond his strength to beat them completely concluded peace with them. 

65. Zia Barani states p. 172 that the vanguard of the Delhi army became 
victorious, many Mughals were put to the sword and onq or two commanders of 
thousands and several courtiers were taken captive and presented before the Sultan. 
Ultimately thq messengers on both sides began negotiations. This combined with 
Isami’s version p. 205-7 leave little room for doubt that the Delhi army did not 
obtain any decisive victory, but merely held its own. ' In case of Sultan’s decisive 
victory, Zia Barani would not have adopted so mild a tone in the narration of Iris 
patron’s triumph. (Cf. the abusive epithets hurled against Chhaju’s men,) More- 
over, the Sultan would not have condescended to offer his daughter in marriage 
in case of his victory. Accordingly the statement made in C. H. I. p. 95 that 
•the advanced guard of the invaders suffered a severe defeat and they readily agreed 
to the King’s terms would require revision. Dr. Iswari Prasad’s statements on 
page 184 {Medieval India) require also correction. 

66. Mandawar has been mistaken for Mandu, but it was beyond Jalaluddin's 
strength to go as far as Mandu. Hammir remained unsubdued, whereas, Samar- 
Sin^ of Mewar, 1287-99 AD. and Samantsingh of Jalor held sway about this time 
•blocking the approaches to Mandu. {Rajputna Museum Report, 1923, p. 3.) 
This Mandawar appears to be in Bijnaur dt. 
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When the morning broke the nobles were summoned to a public darbar. As 
the aforesaid nobles took to their seats, the sultan stared at them and 
when they were presented before him, his angry countenance and blood- 
diot eyes smote the culprits. He stung them by harsh words of reproach 
and then visited his displeasure upon them by dismissal from their present 
posts and immediate transfer to distant iqtas. Mughlati was sent to Badaun, 
Malik Mubarak to Bhatinda and Malik Harnumar was punished with the de- 
privation of his office of Sarjandar.®"^ An additional decree forbidding them 
to visit the capital for one year completed their cup of humiliation.®® 

Freed from anxiety, the sultan set himself to the task of subduing 
Mandawar, The Delhi army attacked the place and a single assault brought 
■the rebels down to their knees. After the reduction of this place the Delhi 
army returned to the capital. 

Sayyidi Mania. 

Soon after (1293 A.D. ?) Delhi became the scene of grim tragedy which 
tarred the Sultan’s fair name with a lasting infamy. During the reign 
of Sultan Balban, an ascetic named Sayyidi Maula, had wandered to 
Ajudhan®® from Persia and enlisted himself as disciple of Sheikh Farid Ganj 
Shakar. Later on, he transfered himself +o Delhi and took up his abode 
on the bank of the Jamuna. Here he lived in proverty and simplicity prac- 
tising austerities ; a very abstemious diet of bread made of flour appeased 
hia hunger ; no servant or handmaid was needed for his services. A garment 
and a wrapper satisfied his requirements of clothing. In the seclusion of his 
cloister he repeated five daily prayers but abstained from joining the Friday 
assembly prayer. His simplicity and poverty, piety and austerity drew many 
followers to his side. During the reign of Jalaluddin his eldest son Khan 
Khanan and a number of disgraced Ghiyasi amirs became his discples. The 
wealth and offering which his followers lavished upon their master enabled 
him to build a magnificent rest house which provided shelter and food to 
travellers both by land and water. Attracted by the fame of his charity, 
high and low flocked at his gate, and huge quantities of flour, meat, sugar 
.and sugar-candy^® were required daily to feed the multitude of hungry and 

67. T, M, P. T. p. 64-5, M. T. P. 169, says, on reaching the news of treachery 
of a few Ghiyasi amirs, he sent them off to various iqtas. 

68. T. F. T. p. 192, Zia Barani turns the whole episode into a story of Arabian 
night’s entertainment. He only says that the sultan reprimanded them and 
witty Nasarat Sabah intervened and indulged' in a humourous speech on which the 
Sultan’s eyes became filled with tears and he pardoned them all forbidding them 
to visit Delhi for one year. The Persian extract is indeed entertaining. T, F.*s 
statement p. 220, that there were two expeditions against Jhain admits of no 
doubt ; but from the description it appears that the 2nd expedition was merely a 
plundering raid, intended to overawe the Rajputs. M. T. also supports it, 173. 

69. The word is wrongly written *'Sidi.” 

70. At present known as Pak Pattan in the Montogomery Dt Punjab, 
<30°-21/ 73®-26^) Zia Barani, p. 208 says that 2000 Mds. of flour, 500 goats (skinned 
■off), 300 ms of sugar, 300 ms of sugar-candy were required daily. 
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poor and to offer morsels to the curious spectators.'^^ 

His boundless liberality and indiscriminate charity dazed all people wha 
ascribed to him miraculous powers but these lavish gifts and association with 
amirs became the cause of his ruination ; a cruel destiny had dragged himi 
to a course against which his master Sheikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar had fore^ 
warned him. The voice of rumour brought to the sultan’s ears his extra- 
ordinary power of working miracles ; designing courtiers circulated the news, 
of his fabulous wealth and nocturnal meetings with the amirs. The priests 
of other religious orders, envious of his fame and popularity, indulged in 
machinations. So, when the sultan came back from Mandawar, the news of 
an allied conspiracy formed by Sayyid-i~Maula with a few amirs, e.g. Qazi 
Jalal Kashani, Qazi Urdu, Baranjtan Kotwal, Hatia Paik kindled his wrath. 
The Maula and his principal associates were apprehended but when they 
were brought before the sultan, they made vehement protestations of their 
innocence. At length, the Sultan pronounced the judgment of ordeal by fire 
to test their guilt. A big crowd assembled at Baharpur to see the awful 
scene ; the Sultan himself pitched his tents there ; the priests and theologians 
also crowded at the spot. A fire was kindled and the darwesh Sayyidi Maula 
was brought near the flames. The Sultan then invoked the judgment of 
the Ulemas (theologians) on the matter but with one voice they declared 
the ordeal inconsistent with, the injunctions of religion and banned it ; the 
fire was extinguished but the accomplices of Maula were sentenced to varying 
degrees of punishment. Jalal Kashani was transfered to Badaun with the 
office of Qazi ; many of the nobles were banished to distant parts ; on the 
other hand, Hatia Paik was smitten to death with the repeated blowsi of a 
mace, while the son of Targhi was trodden to death under the feet of an 
elephant. After the sentence was passed upon the principal associates, the 
pious Maula bound with fetters was brought before the Sultan. A parley 
ensued between him and the saint but the latter's guilt could not be proved. 
At this, the Sultan turned towards Abubakr Jusi, the chief of the Qalaudari 
sect and burst out in rage crying, "Are there none of the darweshes here 
who can avenge me on this tyrant.” Immediately a qalandar named Bhari 
sprang up and slashed the Darwesh several times with a razor ; another 
tore off^2 his beard up to the chin and thrust the big sack-sewing needles 
into the sides of abdomen. The saint smarting under the tormenting pain re- 
mained seated. Pieces of stone lying about were then flung on his head. The 
heart-rending scene terminated when, at a signal from Arkali Klian, a furious 
elephant rode over the sacred person of the Darwesh and smashed him to 
pieces.’’® The brutal murder of the holy man was followed by a dust storm 


71. Our historian Zia Barani says that he went one day to the Khanqah and 
obtained grace by eating a morsel. 

72. The word used in T. M. p. 66 is (j* which should 

not be translated as shaving off ” as K. K. Basu does, Eng. Trans, p. 63. 

73. The account is given in T. F. p. 20&-12, T. M. p. 170, F. S. p. 235, T. M, 
65-67. Dr. Iswari Prasad says (Medieval India p. 183) that the superstition of 
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which darkened the horizon and popular prejudice and superstition saw in 
it the manifestation of God’s wrath. 

A greater calmity befell Hindustan this year. Utter want of rainfall 
dried up the lands and rendered cultivation impossible. The result was the 
outbreak of a terrible famine ; corn became very dear, each seer of wheat sold 
at a jital. Scarcity extended as far as the Siwalik hills and people unable to 
endure the pangs of hunger, died in hundreds or drowned themselves in the 
waters of the Jumna. The famine raged for two successive years, rainfall 
being extremely scanty even in the second year ; efforts were made by the 
sultan to alleviate the distress by the distribution of accumulated grains, but 
this was utterly inadequate to cope with the magnitude of the terrible 
distress. 

Second Expedition A^amst Ranihambhor. 1293 A.D. 

It was not long after the execution of Sayyidi Maula that the Sultan 
undertook another expedition against Ranthambhor.*^® Rana Hammir’s auda- 
city had not been curbed. His insolence drew the Delhi army again to Rajastan. 
But this expedition, too, was a failure. The Rana remained secure in his 
fastness ; and after considerable loot and idol breaking, the army came back 
to Delhi. 

Alauddin's Expedition against Bhilsa. 1293 A.a ? and against Devagiri 1295 A.a 

Just at this time the whole of central India was stirred by a bold march 
of Alauddin Khalji across mid-India to Bhilsa. Alauddin, whose original 
name was Garshasp, had been appointed to Kara after the victory over Malik 
Chhaju. His situation at the eastern frontier of the Khalji kingdom had en- 
abled him to carry his raids to Bihar and to distant Lakhnauti. In 1293 a.d.? 
he made a bolder raid across the petty Hindu kingdoms of Central India 
into Bhilsa, where he seized enormous booty including two bronze idols. 
Placed on wheeled carriages they were sent to Delhi where they were ac- 
corded the approved seat in front of the Badaun gate. All these daring raids 
of Alauddin were soon eclipsed by a more maginficent exploit. Secluded by 
the chains of the Vindhyas and the Satpura ranges, the Maratha kingdom 
of Devagiri was carrying on its self-contained existence, heedless of the great 
changes that were at work in the north. This self-complacency was now 

age ranged itself on. the king’s side. This is not correct, for the Ulemas banned 
the; ordeal and declared that the evidence of one man was not sufficient to establish 
the guilt.— 2ia Barani. P.T. P. 211. 

[74. T. M. p. 67 says that at the order of the Sultan,, a pit, 10 yds long and 
3 yds broad was dug ; a fire was kindled eind the remaimng adherents of the Maula 
were ordered to be thrown into the pit, but at the intercession of Arkali Khan their 
lives were spared. This is also indirectly supported by Badauni p. 172. 

The Sultan was not after all the milk of human kindness as he is portrayed to 
be by Zia Barani. 

75. Zia Barani says that the expedition was sent for the second time against 
Jhain which was laid waste. It is needless to point out that Ranthambhor was 
his real objective. This is correctly pointed out by much maligned Badauni who 
did not copy Zia Barani like Nizamuddin Ahmad, M. T, p. 172. 
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brokea for the first time by the lances of Muslim soldiery under Alauddin. 
His last success against Bhilsa earned for him the title of ariz-i-mamalik, and 
the augmentation of his fief by the incorporation of Oudh. Reward and 
success alike stimulated his ambition to seize the throne of his uncle and 
launched him on a most brilliant exploit and a spectacular adventure. 

The prospect of booty secured the sultan's permission for an expedition 
to Chanderi and the suspension of the payment of the arrears of revenue 
for Kara and Oudh. Fresh levies were recruited with the surplus money 
and Alauddin started on the expedition with a picked body of several thou- 
sand horsemen^® in 1295 a.d, leaving Ala-ul-Mulk, his duty in Kara. 
Threading his way through the deep forests of Central India, he first dashed 
on Ellichpur. Either from powerlessenss or supine indifference the Hindu 
chiefs did not impede his march.'^^ Refreshing his army at Ellichpur in 
Berar, be continued his march and with a startling suddenness flung his 
troops on Lasura. Fortune favoured Alauddin for king Ramdev’s son San- 
karadeva had gone out at this time on an expedition with the bulk of his 
troops. The king was taken completely by surprise but he was determined 
not to yield ground without a struggle. The appearance of a strange 
enemy, the interpidity and suddenness of their attack and the absence of 
an effective army threw Rai Kanhan, (probably) the king’s minister into 
despair. But the reproachful words of the Raja lashed Kanhan to fury ; 
with a hastily improvised army, stimulated to vigorious action by two 
Amazons'^® who put on cuiras and annour Kanhan rode forth and took his 


76- Ferishta (N. K Press p. 97) does not give the exact number. He says 
that it consisted of 7000 to 8000 men. 

77. Following Ferishta all the historians including C. H. I. p. 96 of India have 
repeated that Alauddin was allowed to pass through the intervening territory bet- 
ween Kara and Devagiri, as he gave out that he was a discontented nobleman going 
to seek service at Rajamahendri. In the words of Ferishta himself Alauddin carried 
with him an army of 7 to 8 thousand men. Does any discontented nobleman ever 
seek service with a well-equipped force of eight thousand men ? Talking for granted 
that all the decadent kings of the once powerful kingdoms, e.g., the Chandellas of 
Jejakabhukti, the Chaham^as of Javalipur were fools, could they allow any foreign 
army to pass through their territory? Then again, why should he seek service 
with the king of Rajamahendri ? Feri^ta, of course, says that he drew his in- 
formation from a contemporary work TabaQat-i-Nasiri, but that work is no longer 
extant and his reference to a contemporary work merely cannot allow us to accept 
cock and bull stories, e.g., the story of sacks of salt which were taken to be sacks 
of com and brought inside the fortress ; As the siege continued, foodstuffs became 
scarce, when, to utter surprise, it was discovered that the sacks contained salt 
and not com. Were not the soidiers supplied with food by a department or at 
least by a body appointed for the purpose? Taking it for granted that all was 
in confusion, had the men lost their head to such an extent that they would not 
perceive them to be sacks of com, even at the time when they were stored up? 
But strangely enough, even this gossip has found place in a work like the Cambridge 
History of India, p. 96. 

78. F. S. P. 224-25, 228 is eloqu^t in praising the valour of the two heroines 
who led vigorous charges on the Muslim army, verses 4374-93, (a few lines are 
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■stand at Lasura twelve miles off from the capital Devagiri, to resist the 
progress of the Muslim army. The battle was fought obstinately ; under 
the terrible charge of the Marathas, Alauddin’s army reeled and fell back 
but they held their ground, and when the wave of Maratha onset subsided, 
Alauddin’s men resumed the offensive and scattered the Marathas. 

The defeat of the army compelled Ramdeva to shut himself up in the 
■citadel and the Muslim army ranged at large. The land of the Marathas 
abounded with all good things ; peaceful cultivation and trade had accumu- 
lated riches in every house. As the historian Isami says, in his Fatuh-us-sala- 
tin, “Houses were filled with gold, silver and perfume, fine clothing was 
abundant; the women possessed unequalled charm and delicacy ; their body 
from head to feet was wrapped up with ornaments.”^® The hapless people 
were now exposed to the cruelties of the Muslim soldiery while their king 
remained besieged in the fort and the heir-apparent engaged in a distant 
theatre of war. In this extremity Ramdeva opened negotiations for peace and 
offered to purchase cessation of hostilities on promise of a huge quantity of 


quoted here as they are very interesting.) 
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Translated into Engli^, it means I heard at this time there were two women 
very capable in warfare ; when the Turks crossed the frontier, both of them offered 
help to Rai Kanhan ; these brave women were like tigresses in ferocity. Simul- 
taneously they made an assault on the Turks ; discharged many arrows ; the soldiers 
(of Alauddin) became surprised at their valour.” 

79. We give here only the substance, divested of rhetoric F. S. p. 227-28. 
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Sir Jadunath Saekae points out in his Life of Sivaji p, 4 C3rd edition) the 
causes of Maharastra’s wonderful prosperity, though of a later age. “ Across this 
rugged tract lay all the routes from the ocean port of our western coast to the 
jich capitals and marts of central Deccan etc.” 
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wealth the vaIuables;8o meanwhile the war in which prince Shankar 
had been engaged was over and the proud prince of Maharastra 
turned towards his country, determined to avenge the disgrace. 
He flung aside the treaty and challenged Alauddin to a fresh 
trial of strength. The brave Muslim chieftain who had led his 
army from the northern plains to the rugged Deccan plateau was not 
the man to shrink from war and buy a hasty retreat. A long, almost inter- 
minable distance separated him from his base at Kara ; echoes of his perilous 
march to the Deccan had reached his uncle, the sultan of Delhi and excited 
his anger. But the extremity of the situation, particularly their experience of 
first encounter with the Maratha army called forth all the energies of the 
muslims ; they determined to conquer or die®^ in a foreign land. Directing 
Nasrat Khan to the siege of the fortress where Ramdev lay confined, Alauddin 
hastened to fight at the head of a tiny force against the countless army under 
Shankardev. With an overwhelming superiority in numbers,®® the Marathas 
fought with the confidaice of victory and assailed the Muslim army from all 
sides. The repeated assaults distracted the small body of men who were com- 
pelled to fall hack and the battle was about to end in a stampede when the 
Muslim army was unexpectedly reinforced by the reserve of one thousand 
men left under Nasrat Khan. This small relieving band was mistaken by the 
Marathas for a large reinforcement and victory which was in their grasp was 
soon turned into a rout ; Alauddin shrank from the pursuit of the enemy and 
strengthened the siege. The renewed defeat and the scarcity of provision in 
the fort of Devagiri made the Marathas again eager for peace ; and they 

80. F. S. P. 228 says that Raja Ramdeva also consented to offer his daughter 
but as Amir Khusrau does iiot make any reference to this episode in the narra- 
tion of his patron’s campaign in Deogir in his Khazinat-ul-fatuh, we hesitate to 
accept this account, unsupported by any other authority- 

81. The valour of the two unnamed Amazons of Maharastra particularly struck 
the enemy. F. S. says “ when the women overpower the men, it is not known 
how powerful the men would be ; let us swear anew that when we strike the 
enemy. 

We shall no't turn our head, though we might die, 

We turn the shield to our face this time; 

The skin we shall take off from every Hindu 
The country of Maratha we ^all lay waste 
And when the force of the Hindus will be overpowered 
The entire country of Maratha we shall hold 

The Persian, text is given here which is very interesting. 

jA] <>. ^ dlU _ 1 1 • r 

(*:’ j Ji ^ ^ - t i * T* 

Jl** -it 1 ^ •• 1 1 • t 

J- jl J' - 1 1 • ® 

82. F. S. P. 228 says that Shankar had a vast army of 5 lacs cavalry and 10' 
thousand infantry and eight elephants. This figure is not credible but is a testi- 
mony to the immense superiority of the Marathas in numbers. 
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bought it by the surrender of immense wealth to the Muslim general. Making 
allowance for the exaggeration of Muslim historians, it may be said that tens 
of maunds of gold, silver, emeralds, diamonds and saphires, a considerable 
quantity of silken fabric and a crowned umbrella inset with jewels came into 
the possession of Alauddin.®^ 

The news of this brilliant triumph and the capture of abundant wealth 
floated across the bazars to Delhi and caused a flutter in the court. The 
sultan was noW on the wrong side of seventy and thoughts of succession to 
his throne naturally crossed his mind ; his eldest son Khan Khanan was 
dead, his second son Arkali Khan was rash and impetuous. He had quarrelled 
with him and gone back to Multan without his permission ; his youngest 
son Qadr Khan, married to a daughter of Kaiqubad was the favourite of 
his mother Queen Malika Jehan who exercised great influence over the 
■sultan’s mind. The prospect of a disputed succession, of a rupture between 
Arkali and Qadr Khan supported by his mother, agitated his mind.s^ 

The uneasiness of the Sultan was aggravated to a climax by his nephew’s 
ambitious movements and designs. He was a valiant warrior and a great 
commander of men. His generalship, campaigns against Bihar and Lakh- 
uauti had carried his name far and wide. But his success and exploits had 
set his aunt and mother-in-law, queen Malika Jehan against him. She tor- 
mented Alauddin with many insults and injuries.ss But the latter was abso- 
lutely helpless against her machinations ; for his uncle sultan Jalaluddin was 
completely under the influence of his queen. The hostility of his aunt and 
the sultan’s subservience to her wishes naturally alienated his feelings from 
them and drove him to counteract his aunt’s schemes by militaiy preparations. 
Alauddin raised and trained a large body of troops at Kara and his distant 
campaigns at their head bade fair to make him a formidable rival for the 
throne of Delhi. 

The prospect of the succession of Jalaluddin’s sons to the throne was 
thus clouded by Alauddin’s exploits. At the news of his nephew’s bold march 

83. Ferishta says p. 96 (N. K. Press, lith. copy) that 600 mds. of gold (not 
pearls as Briggs translates p. 320), seven maunds of pearls, two maunds of jewels 
gems, saphires, diamond, emerald, 1000 maunds of alver and 4000 pieces of silken 
doth, and other kinds of valuables which are beyond description, Isami also says 
p. 228 that countless gold, diamonds etc. came into Alauddin’s possesaon. 

The wealth of Devagiri is also attested by Zia Barani for he says “Alauddin 
brought with him such enormous quantities of gold, silver, jewels and pearls that 
though more than two generations have passed since then and much has been spent 
after the changes of the crown a large part of these elephants, jewels, pearls and 
other artides still remains in the treasury of Delhi. 

84. r. F. p. 193 f. 20.. 

The Sidtan’s unfavourable opinion against his son is expressed in the words of 
Zia Barani, on page 193. Addressing the Amirs Jalaluddin said “If he (Arkali) 
hears all that you say and think, he will not leave you alive and will do you 
mischief in a hundred ways.” If I forbid him a hundred times he will not pay 
heed to it. 

85. r. F. P. 185, P. 221-23, Zubdat-ut-tawarikh (I. O.) foHo 20., M. T. P. 174. 
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to Devagiri, the sultan became seriously concerned and about May 1326 he: 
moved to Gwalior with his court to watch his nephew's movements who had. 
carried his army to the Deccan. There a meeting of the privy council 
was summoned and the course of action to be adopted against the bold, adven- 
turous nephew was hotly discussed, but opinions were sharply divided. 
His nephew (sister's son) Ahmad Chap advocated stem measures and the 
capture of the entire spoils of the Deccan campaign on the latter’s way 
to Kara. “Elephants and wealth when held in great abundance" said 
Ahmad Chap “ are the causes of much strife ; whoever acquires them becomes 
intoxicated and inflated so that he can not distinguish his hands from feet.”®® 

Malik Fakhmddin, on the other hand, recommended moderation. Armed 
opix>sition to Alauddin at this stage would, in his opinion, drive him either 
into the arms of the sultan’s enemies or into unknown quarters. Matters 
could be more effectively settled with him on his safe return to Kara ; “ If any 
symptom of rebellion becomes visible,” said the boastful malik, “ a single 
assault of His Majesty’s forces would turn him completely upside down.”®^' 
The counsel of moderation commended itself to the sultan and after stay- 
ing for some time at Gwalior, he returned to the capital. 

Soon after Alauddin came back to Kara laden with a vast quantity of 
spoils, elephants and horses. He realised that his bold expedition and resound- 
ing victory had caused great sensation in Delhi court and excited suspicion 
in the mind of his unde, the sultan of Delhi. He, therefore, did not present 
himself at the court of the latter but addressed letters couched in mild and 
apologetic terms. 

Meanwhile other events occurred which deepened mutual suspicion. One- 
of Alauddin’s amirs Malik Khitab had rebelled and sought protection with 
the sultan's youngest son Qadr Khan. Alauddin was already conscious of 
his ovm guilt. His expedition to the Deccan in transgression of the sultan's 
order coupled with the delay in the presentation of spoils verged on rebellion.. 
Menreover, when he found that the Delhi court, particularly Qadr Khan, the 
prot^g4 of his dire enemy Malika Jehan, was harbouring his enemy, he became' 

86. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin — (Buhar Library) says also that Ahmad Chap suggest- 
ed that all his elephants and paraphernalia should be taken away from him so that 
he may not have the power to resist. (Rauzat ut Takirin, Ms p. 381). Zia Barani 
says that Ahmad Chap administered a long lecture. T. F. 224. The substance 
is only g^ven here ''Riches and sedition go together ; It would be wise in my 
opinion that your majesty should march with all speed and proceed to Chanderi to 
intercept and block his way.” This unmistakeably shows that the Sultan and his 
courtiers were apprehending the rebellion of Alauddin. 

87. Zia Barain says T. F. p. 227 that the Sultan discussed with his courtiers- 
the steps to be adopted against Alauddin. But from p. 229 onwards, the diief theme 
of his narrative is the uncle's blind infatuation for his nephew. This is a glaring 
consistency and brings out the want of candour in his narrative, particularly of 
Jalaluddin's reign. 

88. Rauzat-ut-Tahirin (Buhar Library Ms) tells us that Alauddin sent his^ 
brother to the sultan entreating the latter to gp back to Delhi whereupon he 
would offer the elephants and valuables to him. 
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apprehensive of his own diplomatic safety. He therefore' fastened two strings 
to his bow. On the one hand he sought to placate the sultan by frequent 
dispatch of messages. On the other hand, he offered endless solicitations to 
the sultan to come and bless him by a personal interivew, otherwise he would 
march out into some remote comer of Lakhnauti where he would be safe 
from the attacks of the Delhi army. Jalaluddin in his turn too sought to 
entice his nephew to Delhi by soft and smooth words. He wrote a letter with 
his own hand as a mark of deep affection and forwarded it to Kara through, 
the hands of two courtiers Malik Imad-ul-mulfc and Ziauddin Mushrif. The 
return of the ambassadors was delayed*® and as time bided and no sign ap- 
peared of Alauddin’s movement, it became increasingly clear to the sultan that 
Alauddin would not be deluded by kind words and would neither wait on him 
nor present the spoils of tlie Devagiri campaign.®® The sultan was thrown 
on the horns of a dilemma ; he would either extend the hand of good-will 
and friendship and convince his nephew of the sincerity of his intentions by 
a personal talk or he would take up the sword and smash the rebel of Kara. 
Both the courses were open to grave risks, the first alternative would impair 
the royal majesty and throw him into a grave personal risk. The second one, 
on the other hand, would plunge the Khalji into a civil war, imperilling the 
succession not merely of his sons but the very existence of their rule. States- 
manlike considerations, therefore, dictated that he should take the risk of a 
visit to his nephew, win his heart by a personal talk and then bring him back 
to Delhi. 

Jalaluddin accordingly sent his nephew and son-in-law, Almas Beg, 
Alauddin’s brother with the happy tidings of his immediate state visit to Kara. 
Ahmed Chap, nephew and confidant of the Sultan was ordered to proceed on 

89. K. K. Basu in his Eng. trans. of T. M. mistranslates a passage. The 

Persian extract is D ctd- 

^ Jl-jl 

dli* j| ^ Ij olW. j - ( jjl' 

_ I JT dlb It aIjL— j-xi 

It should be translated thus “ Alauddin delayed them," Again Malik Rihari' 
sent a memorial to the sultan saying that Malik Alauddin has been seized with 
panic, he should be comforted and Muhammad Khitab who had rebelled against 
Alauddin and had found protection with Qadr Khan, should be sent in chains to 
him so that Malik Alauddin's deceitfulness might be revealed. K. K. Basu’s trans* 
lation on p. 66 does not yield any meaning. 

90. T. F. p. 229 indirectly supports it, T. M. p. 68, Rauzat-ut-Takinn, p. 38. 
F. S. p. 232. 

A contemporary work Tazjiyut-ul-amsaT (Buhar Library Ms.) by Abdullah 
of Shiraz though written at a great distance from the scene of ^ese events makes- 
very significant remarks " when Malik Firuz heard of this victory he sent an 
envoy to communicate the expression of his pleasure and congratulation of the 
victory and invited him. These invitations were frequently repeated and as often 
declined till a suspidon of his rebellion arose and induced Malik Firuz to advance 
against him with an army.” 
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land at the head of an army while he himself embarked on a barge attended 
by personal following and one thousand brave horsemen (T. F. 231). 

The royal barge attended by a well-accountred military escort fast glided 
down the river and reached Kara. The long-deferred interview between the 
uncle and the nephew was now to take place. As the barge slowly approached 
the royal standard became visible from a distance whereupon Alauddin sent 
his brother Almas Beg with a large amount of jewels captured during the last 
war but he did not personally appear before the sultan. The latter was sur- 
rounded by a large body of mounted escort and accompanied by a large army. 
A visit to the sultan’s camp, even' well-attended, was fraught with grave risk 
to his life ; it was not, a cordial meeting between the old uncle and the young 
nephew after a long period of separation but an interview' to heal up a deep 
misunderstanding between the lordly ruler of Hindustan and the offending 
amir of Kara. Almas Beg preisented the jewels before the sultan who 
became pleased with them but he became disappointed at the absence of 
Alauddin and enquired of Almas Beg saying *‘how is it that Malik 
Alauddin is not coming?/’ Almas Beg replied Alauddin has become 
panicy at the sight of the royal army.” He therefore entreated that His 
Majesty should proceed personally leaving the army behind and comfort him. 
Jalaluddin’s courtiers vehemently urged against this proposal but their protests 
were of no avail. The sultan had already reckoned the pros and cons and 
made up his mind ; surrounded by a number of trusted men e.g. Khurram 
Wakildar, Malik Fakhruddin ; Kuji, Malik Jamaluddin Abul-Maali, Nasirud- 
din Kuhrami, Ikhtiyaiuddin, naib-i-wakildar, the sultan ventured on the 
hazardous journey.®^ It was the auspicious month of Ramzan. As the July sun 
reclined to the west, the royal barge weighed anchor and slowly moved to- 
wards the opposite bank of the river. A place had been selected for the inter- 
view where Alauddin was to appear and present the courtiers an offering. 
Ploughing the swelling waters of the Ganges which was in full flood, on 
account of the rains, the state boat soon reached the other bank 
and cast its anchor. Attended by a well-armed retinue, the sul- 
tan got down on the bank . and Alauddin advanced with his 
courtiers to greet his master and uncle. The sultan proceeded 
to the seat at the appointed place, when Alauddin came and threw 
himself at his feet.®^ The uncle melted away in kindness and affection at 


9.1. Was^ .makes very pertinent remarks “Malik Firuz abandoning the 
course which prudence dictated and relying upon the terror which his frontier and 
power inspired as well as the natural affection which he supposed his nephew to 
entertain towards him crossed the river with only five attendants ” Elliot III, 40. 

92. Taziat-td-Amsar by Wassaf writes “Alauddin went barefooted and kissed 
the earth in the presence of his unde assuming a deportment of humility instead 
of his previous opposition and behaving towards him as a son does towards his 
father. They then sat down and hdd a conversation togetho" and after a time 
Malik Firuz took Sultan Alauddin’s hand and invited him to come to his camp. 

they reached the bank of the river Malik Firuz wished to enter the boat 
first, Alauddin following him. 
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the sight of his nephew. He “ embraced him, stroked his beard, kissed his 
eyes and then engaged in a hearty, loving talk.” “My son” said the sultan 
“ I have reared you up. The smell of the water you made in childhood has 
not yet left my lap ; why ai‘e you afraid of me ? Why do you entertain 
the fear that I would do you wrong ? ” The endearing talk went on. Finally 
the conversation concluded with the words, “the world may perish but I shall 
not lose my love and affection for you’*. Jalaluddin then rose, grasped the 
hand of Alauddin and turned towards the boat lying at anchor. The friendly 
meeting was over ; clutching the hand of Alauddin the sultan proceeded to- 
wards the royal barge. The most critical moment had now arrived. Alauddin’s 
fate was hanging by a slender thread ; the sultan had, no doubt, showered 
affection upon him but would he extend equal kindness and protecticMi in 
future against the machinations of his dominating wife and courtiers? 

To save himself Alauddin had already concerted a plan with his atten- 
dants. As the sultan proceeded towards to the 'barge with the arm of his 
nephew in his hand, Alauddin gave the signal and in a twinkling Muhammad 
Salim of Samana struck him with the sword, the stroke failed and Jalaluddin 
sped towards the boat. Muhammad Salim dealt another blow and wounded the 
sultan who screwed out saying “ Oh villain Ala ! what hast thou done ? ” 
but in an instant Ikhtiyaruddin Hud. knocked him down on the ground and 
cut, off his head. The ghastly deed was over ; on Wednesday, 16th day of 
Ramzan,®® 18th July 1326, the old sultan was murdered by the dagger of a 
couple of assassins.®^ It was a foul and atrocious deed but the inevitable 
nemesis of Jalaluddin’s misdeeds and violence. By shedding innocent blood 
did he mount the throne and by blood was he swept off the throne. 

The old! sultan’s death in the holy month of Ramzan in a hostile camp 
earned for him great merit. It served to blot out from the memory of men 
the black deeds of cruelty by which he raised himself to the throne and popu- 
lar imiagmation turned a stem, crafty warrior into a pious, high-souled ruler 
of men who became the pathetic victim of a blind love for his nephew. 

Jalaluddkis Court. 

Jalaluddin surrounded himself with a number of courtiers. The chief 
amongst them were Ahmad Chap, Fakhruddin Kuji, Nasrat Sabah dawatdar, 
Qutbuddin Uluwi, Amir Khusrau, Saaduddin .Mimtaqui, Muhammad 
Sanah Chang, Taj Khatib. They possessed various accomplishments 

93. Both Zia Barani and following him Badauni say p. 177 that Jalaluddin 
was murdered on the 17th Ramzan but Amir i^ursau in Kh^inat-ul-Fatuh, Eng. 
trans. by M. Habib, p. 6 states that he was murdered on the 16th Ra m zan. 

94. Taziyat-uUAmsar mitQS. “Two of Alauddin’s, servants, Ikhtiyaruddin and 
Mahmud Salim went behind him and waited their opportunity. As Malik Firuz had 
placed one foot on the boat and was about ten lift the other upon it, Ikhtiyaruddin 
struick at him with ai sword and wounded his hand. Malik Firuz in alarm, tried to 
throw himself into the boat, but Muhammad Salim came up and dealt him such a 
blow that his head fell into the water and his trunk into the boat. This happened an 
the 18th Ramzan 695.” Eixiox, HI, p. 41. 
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and were held in the highest esteem by the Sultan. Ahamad Chap 
was unequalled in archery and combined a wide knowledge of the 
past monarchs with that of statecraft. He was expert in playing dice 
and his expenditure on the occasion of fetes and entertainments rivalled that 
of a prince. On a particular night the musicians and cup-bearers of the 
Sultan were invited to his house and he made a present to them of a sum of 
one lac tanks, five hundred head-gears and the same number of saddled horses. 

Malik Nasrat Sabah dawatdar was the iqtadar of Kanouj and Jubala. 
He maintained a retinue of 700 horsemen and was without a peer amongst 
his contemporaries in respect of charity. High and low crowded at his house 
and none turned away from his door in disappointment. Qutbuddin Uluwi 
a distinguished amir who endeared himself to all by his suavity of speech 
and open manners expended money on a magnificent scale. The marriage of 
his eldest son was celebrated by an expenditure of two lac tankas and on 
the day of marriage alone, 1000 garments, caps and the same number of 
horses were given away in presents. Malik Fakhruddin Kuji, the iqtadar of 
Oudh and chief justice of the realm (dad beg) was the boon companion of 
the sultan. 

Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hindustan ( x* ) the great poet 
of medieval India adorned his court. At the time when Jalaluddin Firuz was 
aariz-i-mamalik, he fell under the spell of Amir Khusrau, granted him an 
allowance of twelve hundred rupees which was enjoyed by Amir Khusrau's 
father. He was also presented with sp^ial robes, horses and other rewards. 
On Jalaluddin's accession, he appointed him as the Quran keeper, enrolled him 
as a courtier and presented him with a robe of honour with a white belt 
which was reseiwed for the highest grandees.®" Saaduddin Muntaqi who earned 
the! favour of the king by his knowledge of logic was admitted into the circle 
of his courtiers and honoured with the office of naib-i-qaribeg and a 
kettledrum. 

Attended by these courtiers and a few other boon companions e.g. Nasir- 
uddin Kuhrami, Malik Ijuddin Ghuri, Muyyid Jajremi, Malik Saaduddin 
Amir-i-Bahar (superintendent of navy), Maulana Jalaluddin Bhakari 
Maustafi-i-mamlik (auditor general of the finances), the Sultan indulged in 
merry-making and festivities. Convivial parties were held in which drinking 
was accompanied by singing and dancing ; Amirkhasla and Hamid Raja recited 
odes and poems composed by Amir Khusrau. Muhammad Sanah Chang was 
the flute-player while the famous singers of the time were Fatuah, daughter 
of Faqaai and Nasrat Khatun, the dancers being the daughter of Nasrat bibi 
and Mdiei5fruj. Amongst the cup-bearing lads who were much prized at the 

95. Nurui Haque says that JalaJudcUn’s beneficence to Amir Khusrau was not 
befitting his poation. This is hardly correct, as an alloiwance of 1200 rupees was 
settled on Amir Khusrau before Jalaluddin became king. We are not told, how- 
ever, the amount of allowance granted him after he became king ; We can however, 
infer from the stipend reward and iqta fixed on Saaduddin Miuitaqi that the 
rewards to Amir Khusrau were on a lavish scale. 
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court were the sons of Haibat Khan, Nizam Kharitadar and Yardaj. These 
musicians, singers and dancers regaled the king and his companions with 
sweet music and song. The king and his courtiers were thrown into an ecstasy 
of delight when the melodious voice of the songstresses became blended with 
the tune of lyre and the dancing girls circled round the assembly moving 
their hands and feet rhythmically and casting amorous glances etc. at the 
onlooking seated courtiers. Lavish gifts and presents made to the singers, 
musicians and others brought these carnivals to a close.^® 

Character md estimate of Sultan Jalaluddin Firuz. 

The good qualities of heart possessed by sultan Jalaluddin have received 
unbounded praise from the Muslim historian, Zia Barani who wrote his work 
Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, six decades after the demise of the sultan. The his- 
torian Zia Barani was the son of Muyyid-ul-mulk, who was the deputy of 
Arkali Khan and an eminent grandee of the court. The early years of his 
life were spent under the roof of his father’s magnificent house at Kilughari 
amidst semi-regal splendour. Later on, however, fortune frowned upon him 
and the evening of his life was made poignant by the encircling gloom of 
poverty and the increasing infirmities of old age.^^ The happy recollection 
of the prosperity of his boyhood so rudely contrasted with the adversity of 
his declining years, made him necessarily aglow with enthusiasm;' in recount- 
ing the virtues of the patron and benefactor of his early years but his excess 
of applause for the sultan has bedimmed his reputation as a king, instead of 
magnifying it. Thus one eminent historian remarks “Jalaluddin Alauddin, 
although he did not deserve his cruel fate was unfit to rule.'^ 

A similar sentiment is expressed by another historian ; “ such culpable 
weakness ” says Sir W. Haig “ would have thrown the kingdom into comj^ete 
disorder had his reign been prolcmged.” 

That Jalaluddin was a strong and masterful personality is amply attested 
by the facts of his regin sketched above. He made his way to the throne by 


96. r. F, p. 200 Zia Barani heaves forth deep sighs, recollecting in his old age 
the memory of these carnivals and says “ whiMi I write an account of this court, 
I wish I blacken my face, paint my accursied forehead with the ‘ tika ’ mark of Brah- 
mMis, in calling to mind the images o4' those lovely persons having moon-like appear- 
ance, Iheir blandishments and aimojtous glances, thenr songs and dancing which I 
witnessed ; I wish also that I move among the lanes and bazars in lamenting for 
them.” Wild and frenzied grief, no doubt in old age. 

97. Barani’s words are very pathetic and may be quoted. 

On p. 205 he says “ I have been afflicted by infirmity and poverty at this time 
and the suitors turn away disappointed ; So, I being the son of a noble man, prefer 
death a thousand times to this (miserable) day. I possess nothing non can I bor- 
row from others.” 

D* j' oS’auljijfl .xs, >U, .xU 
. ^:|x. y.,, j\. jly* jjj y.jl Ij 3 fj "ilj jV j': 
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sweeping aside Kaiqubad and Kaimurs. He extirpated Chhaju, reduced many 
of the Ghiyasi amirs to such destitution as compelled them to live on the 
doles of Sayyid-i-Maula’s Khanqa. Even the sultan’s confidants like Mughiati 
and Hamumar did not escape punishment. Still Zia Barani, in his desire 
to paint his father’s patron in glowing colours would say that Jalaluddin’s 
soft and tender disposition did not allow him to punish thieves and crimi- 
nals. But Zia’s assertion is contradicted by the acts and words attributed to 
sultan Jalaluddin. According to his own words, Jalaluddin had no aversion 
to shedding the blood of the apostate, murderer and adulterer. Moreover 
in course of his campaign in the east, he destroyed the nest of the robbers, 
and hanged them by batches. The transplantation of the thousand thugs 
to Lakhnauti stated by Zia Barani, though dubious was not an 
entirely impolitic step, for Ruknuddin Kaikas, grandson of Ghiyasuddin Bal- 
ban was still holding sway in Lakhnauti and Bihar»^ and this eoiemy of the 
Khaljis could be kept better occupied at home by letting loose in his territory 
a band of dangerous criminals. Jalaluddin’s policy towards the rebels and 
criminals was dictated by political and certainly not by humanitarian consider- 
ations. He kept the mailed fist concealed within the velvet glove. Jalaluddin’s 
claim to the throne rested not on right but on mights An upstart Usurper 
he came to the throne by shedding blood ; he had to win over hostile dements 
and broad-base the rule of the Khaljis on popular support and goodwill which 
had been strongly wedded to the Balbani cause. A policy of terror and vio- 
lence ill-suited this task ; it was necessity that drove the Sultan to a mild 
policy but mildness should not be confounded with weakness. Jalaluddin 
Firuz ruled for a very short period during which he gave ample 
proof of his icapacity as a ruler. He led two campaigns against 
Rana Hammira, subdued the rebles of Kara and Oudh, and fought against the 
Mughals. In this aspect of his policy and in the extermination of marau- 
ders he pursued the footsteps of Sultans Altamash and Balban. He supplant- 
ed the Balbani ruling dynasty and laid on their ruins the rule of the Khaljis. 
He infused a new vigour into the Muslim administration by introducing the 
hardy element of the Khaljis into the Muslimi army and it was under their 
auspices that the banner of Islam was carried to the remotest comers of India. 
HiS' rule was characterised by mildness, sharply contrasting with the sternness 
and severity of the preceding and succeeding epochs. The rigours of pvnish- 

98. Zia Baiani, p. 193 says : 

Hqw ^all I kill those who repeat the kalima ^ 

\ j O } Ij *-41-15" j>U ^ U 

•j.aU ollf 1 j j ai-ST; j j lj3 ^ Oj because in the religion of the 
prophet the murder of none dse except the murderer, apostate and adulterer is 
ordained. 

The Sultan had therefore, no scruple to shedding the blood of the murderers, 
apostates and those who commit adultery. 

99. JAS^. LXI 1872, pt ' I, p. 103. 
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ment were relaxed, though he had no xruple to shedding the? blood of the 
murderer, apostate and the adulterer. The security of highways was main- 
tained; the repressive measures against the brigands turned dangerous wilds 
into peaceful pasture land ; heretic and irreligious practices were discountenanc- 
ed and the subjects were protected from the highhandedness of officials. 

Thus Jalalud'din bequeathed to his murderous nephew a peaceful kingdom 
which extended from the Saltrage and Multan to at least Allahabad in the 
east, from Almora and the Siwalik hills in thfe north to Namol and Gwalior' 
in the southwest and south. 

Of his temper and character we do not know much. He appears to have 
been a man of calm disposition (' washable to sudden 

fits of passion, as his treatment of Sayyidi Maula shows. He possessed 
extraordinary physical strength and courage. He was unequalled among his 
contemporaries in wielding the sword. Singly he could scatter knots of men.^®® 
It is a singular fact about him that the hand that could wield the sword could 
also use the pen^°^ for he was gifted with the rare power of composing songs 
and poems. 

He appredated learning and merit. He excused the guilt of Maulana 
Sirajuddin Sawai who had cast satire upon him in his Khalji-nama, honoured 
and rewarded him. He appreciated the bravery of the Mundahir who had 
struck him a fatal blow during his period of iqtadaraship of Kaithal. He not 
only forgave him but appointed him to office and fixed a high salary.^®^ In 
religious belief he was an orthodox sunni mussalman. He observed fast, 
offered five daily prayers and perused daily one Chapter ( #jL. ) of the 
holy Quran. 

Endowed with many good qualities of heart, a skilled warrior, a cunning 
diplomat, a keen appreciator of talents and himself a poet Jalaluddin was a 
strong and powerful king who deserves, an honourable place among the 
crowned heads of medieval India.* 


100. Zia Baraini p. 192 says that the sultan addres^ his courtiers relink- 
ed “ let me take my stand on an open yard and you assail me four and forty times 
and then you would know what I can do.” 

101. Zia Barani, p. 195, T. p. 68. 

102. Barani’s statement of paying one lac Qiital seems to be an exaggeration, 
p. 195. 

* I acknowledge gratefully the deep debt I owe to Sir Jadunath Sarkas, Kt, 
C.I.E., D, Litt. for the kind loan of his own copies of Tartkh-i-Firuz Shahi, Fatuh-us 
sdlatin, Khazinat-ul-Fatuh and other works. 

(») to Dr. R. C. Majumdar M.A., Ph. D. Vice-Chancellor, Dacca Univer- 
rity for borrowing for my use the c(^y of Zubad^-ut-Tawarikh from the India Office, 
London and Wassaf'a Tazjifyat-Xil-Afnsar from the Buhar Library, Calcutta. 

(tii) to Shams-ul-ulema Dr. Hidayet Hossain for affording me all fadlities 
In consulting the work of Amir Khursr^, 
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A NOTE ON TELEOLOGY AND LINGUISTICS 


By 

C. R. SANKARAN, Poona 

In Volume IX, Part IV (p. 309) and Volume X, Part IV (p. 318) of the 
Journal of OrimM Resemch, Madras, I made brief mention of the exact 
bearings of teleology to linguistics.^ I intend further to point out here in this 
short note how thoroughly teleology is discarded from the domain of modem 
linguistics, just as it is banished from all the exact physical sciences ® I pro- 
pose incidentally, just to indicate also, the leading fundamental concepts which 
are gaining currency among students of linguistic science to-day. 

The peculiar factor in living organisms which the actions of plants and 
animals involve and which is not present in the actions of inanimate matter 
is a highly specialised, chemical combination called the protoplasm. Even 
so, to one of the ablest exponents of modem linguistics, Professor Leonard 
Bloomfield, language which appears as a highly specialised and biolo^cal 
complex is the peculiar factor in man which forbids our explaining his actions 
upon the ordinary plane of biology.^ By his own admission, this hypothesis 
was originally worked out by Professor Albert Paul Weiss.* In his illuminat- 
ing article "The Mind and Man Within” (in the Psychological Review, 
Volume 26, 1919, pages 327-34), Weiss points out how the primitive savage 
explained the actions of animals and plants by postulating the existence of an 
impalpable and invisible being lurking inside the palpable and visible animal 
or person, controlling their actions. 

In the medieval times, teleology was the ruling principle even in science. 
It was thought that a favoured event, the ‘ cause ’ pulled a kind of invisible 
string which, in some metaphyscial sense, forced the occurrence of a later 
event, the ‘ effect.’ Both these animistic notions, causality and teleology, are 
pre-scientific. In fact, teleology does not stand in contrast with ‘ causality * 
but represents merely a more age-old popular notion [Wundt, V biker psy~ 
chMogie, Die Sprache,, I. pp. 352-3 also p. 15. Leskien, Jenaer, Lit. ZM. 
1875, p. 98. Hanns Oertel, Lecture on tike stuiiy of Language, p. 205, lOlS.T 


1. See my paper, JORM. XI. 1937 p. 291, 

2. Willis D. Ellis, A Source Book of Gestalt Psychology, IxHidoo. Kegan 
Paul. Section 1. 1938. Pages 7-8. 

3. Vide L. Bloomfield, Linguistics as a Science — m -philology. 
Volume XXVII, No. 4, October 1930, p. 555. 

4. Theoretical Foundations of Human Behaviour^ Second Edition, Columbus 
Adams. 1929. 
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In modem science, “the displacement of any particle is expressed by 
the equation of the type 

- , dx j, , j , 5x j , 

= 

with practically endless number of terms on the right hand side ; those of the 
right hand terms which are nearest to. dx in size are sometimes, loosely but 
conveniently, spoken of as ‘ causes ' of dx” As Prof. Bloomfield says,"^ 
Karl Pearson’s classical treatise—Gromwor oj Science (2nd edition, London, 
1900 ; 3rd edn. Vol. I, 1911) — contains the dearest discussion of this matter. 

Martin Joos^ has rightly expressed a doubt whether any causal relation 
can ever be perfectly established for the familiar reason that the ' chain of 
causality ’ between any two events consists of an infinity of neixus points all 
of which cannot be conceivably disclosed to empirical analysis (See also Zipp, 
Statistical Methods and Dynamic Philosophy — Language, Volume 13, No. 1, 
January— March 1937, page 60) . 

Some linguists hope that language is the very activity of man which will 
account for the. super-biological features of man's conduct and in the study 
of language now, the pre-scientific approach has once for all been abandoned. 

The universe of sdence is a physical universe and any scientifically mean- 
ingful .statement reports a movement in space and time. The terminology 
of mentalisra and animism is now discarded and replaced in minor part by 
physiological terms and in major part by terms of linguistics. It is recognised 
that the statement about ‘ ideas’ are to be translated into statements about 
speech forms.* Carnap’s most interesting doctrine is Radical Physicialism. 
According to this all sentences (excluding those of pure syntax and pure 
logic) may , be translated into a universal language which is similar in form to 
the language of contemporary physics. The assertions about unobserved 
objects and events as well as the records of personal experiences may, on 
the basis of certain known laws and experimental findings, be translated into 
this inter-eubjective language of physics” [Julius Rudolph Weinberg, An 
examination of Logical Positivism London. Kegan Paul 1936, pp. 228-9 and 
also pp. 262 ff. Carnap, ‘ physikcdicJie sprache als Universcdspracke der 
Wissmsthxift,' ErkemWnk, Band II. Heft 5-6 pp, 437-462. L. Susan Steb- 
UNG, Logical Positivism and analysis. Proceedings of the British Academy. 
Volume Xrx, pp. 19-21]. On the other hand, Mcdougall’s theory of pur- 


1. See L. Bioomfield’s review of Havers’ Bandbuch der erklatenden Syrtiox 
in Language Volume X. 1934, pages 34-5 and footnote on page 34. L. Bloomfield’s 
contention is that Karl Pearson’s work loses much by ignoring linguistic values 
and leaves otherwise ^ple things in a fog by saymg conceptual where the linguistic 
would say ‘verbal.’ 

2. Review of George Kingsley Zipf's Psycho-Biohgy of Language. Language 
Volume 12, (1936). Pages 196-210. 

->7 " Linguistics as a Science '‘Stuides in Philology, Volume 

Bloomfield “Language or Ideas?” Language 
Lon^ ?93^^' ^ criWsm, see Kari Britton, Commtmc<^io% 
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positive striving doubtless implies teleology, [c. Wm. Mcdougall. The hor- 
mic psychology. In C. Murchison (ed). Psychologies of 1830. Worcester, 
Mass. Clark Urdv. Press, 1930. pp. 9-10. Vide also Edna Heidbreder, 
The journal of Abnormal and social psychology, 34, 1939 pp. 154-5]. .It is 
increasingly felt to-day that “an understanding of language mechanism is 
necessary for the study of both historical problems and problems of human 
behaviour."^ 

Mead supposes animal-gesture to be the basis of the language- 
symbol add demonstrates the biological function of the former. He bdieves 
that what are called — ‘ attitudes ' — organisations of different parts of the ner- 
vous system which are instrumental in producing acts and therefore are cap- 
able of representing both what has taken place immediately and what is going 
to take place, gives distinctive character to genuinely social behaviour, when 
communicated. The act as a whole can exist in such an attitude, determining 
the later stages of the nervous system. This attitude can represent also alter- 
native courses of action and responses to classes and kinds of objects, e.g. the 
characters we assign to 'horse' as idea or 'concept.' [Cf. G. H. Mead, 
Mm, self and Society. 1934, 11. See also H. W. Wright, The Psychology 
of Social Culture. The Ameridm Journal of Psychology Vol. 52. 1939. pp. 
211, 214 and 216.] In passing, the following interesting view of Sullivan 
may be referred to here. “Sommerfeld suggests that the laws: of the new 
quantum mechanics may be teleological, and that the old scientific notion 
of causality cannot be applied) to them.” [J. W. N. Sullivan, The Bases of 
Modern Science. Pelican Books, p. 201.] 

Finally, it must be remembered that certain arguments of L. Bloomfield 
in his recent work— based on mechanistic theory (which itsdf is 
not wrong at bottom) seem to be misleading [Vide W. Empson — “The need 
for 'translation' theoiy in Linguistics.” Psyche. 1935. XV. pp. 188-197.] 


1. Vide Sapir, Language 5, (1929), page 213. In speaking about problems 
of human behaviour ; it is good to remember that Arthur G. Bills shows how the 
concept of mechanism in science can be interpreted in many ways [“ Changing Views 
of Psychology as sdenoei ” — Psychol. Review. Vol. 45. 1^8. pp 385-6] . The tmn 
mechanism “ does have definitive value, in sharply excluding any theory which irn- 
plies teleology” [Arthur G. Bills, op, cit.., p. 3^.] 



THE DIRECTION OF THE MOHENJO-DARO SCRIPT* 

By 

ALAN S. C. ROSS. Rugby 


I adopt the same typographical device as in my Numeral-Signs. On 
the Plate a list of all the signs here referred to is given, each sign being ac- 
companied by a number ; in the present article the signs are always indicated 
by these numbers printed in italic. Below each sign-number on the Plate 
stands another number, enclosed in brackets ; this is the number of the inscrip- 
tion from which a drawing of the sign in question has been made. (Dotted 
lines are added as some indication of the position of the sign in the line). 
In the Table subjoined the correspondences between the numbers of my signs 
and the numbers of the signs in the Sign Manual in Marshall iii. Plates 
CXIX-CXXIX are given. 


No, on Plate 


No. in Marshall's Sign Manual 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 

S.9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


1 

ccxxxvni 

CCXLII 

CCXXVIII 


CCCXLVI 

CCIVI 

CCLXIII 

cccrv 

cxrv 

CCXCIII, CCXCIV2 
LXV 

CCCLXXXIII 
CCCXCV, CCCXCVI3 
XCIX 


* Abbreviations : — Hunteh=G. R. Hunter, The script of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro and its connection with other scripts; Marshall = J. Marshall, 
Mohenjo-dara and the Indus cwilisation; Numeral-Signs = A. S. C. Ross, The 
“ Numercd-Sigm ’* of the Mohenjo-daro script {Memoirs of the Archeological Survey 
of India, No. 57). The inscriptions are quoted by the numbers given in Marshall. 
Plates cnr-cxv. 

1. A separate entry is not made for 1 in Marshall's Sign Manual but combi- 
nations containing 1 as their first element are entered as separate signs ; thus 13 is 
entered as LXV, and 1 followed by 13 as LXVI. 

2. The detail inside the square is not clear. 

3. The -middle part o-f the sign, is not clear ; Marshall gives no other example 
lowing a ^nister projecting “arm,” but Hunter, in Table LXIII, quotes one 
further eiample— frcan his inscription H. 162 (of which the Museum Number, ac- 
cording to his reference on p. 198, is, Harappa 1500) , 
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No. on Plate in Marshall’s Sign Manual 

CLVII^ 

CLVII, CXXXV 
CLVIII 
XCVII 
CXXXVI 

Both the problem afforded by the direction of the Mohenjo-daro Script 
and its probable solution lend themselves to extremely rigid treatment and 
such a treatment is attemped here,® 

I take it as axiomatic that : the direction of all single-line inscriptions 
is the same as the direction of that line of multilinear inscriptions which is to 
be read first.® 

Consider the two^line inscription 


(i\ ciz Clm 

hi hi bn 


(where a, b etc. are signs, not necessarily all different, and where the a's stand 
above the b*&). There are, in all, 2® = 8 possible ways of reading the whole ins- 
cription, for each line can be read either or and the top line can be read 
either first or last. Arranging the eight possible readings in one line, we 
get : — 

1. bi h bn ax az Om 

i.e. bottom line first. 

2. ai Us am b\ hi bn 

i.e. top line first. 

Z, ^ Cm aibibi . . , . ,bft 

i.e. bottom Ime ( ) first, top line . 

4. di 02 Omb„ b% h 

i.e. top line ( ) first, bottom line <- , 

b. ^ Oi 0^ Om bi bs bn 

i.e. bottom line first, 

6 . ^ ^ ^3 b„ ax (h Otn 

i.e. top line first. 


* Marshall, CLVIII, agrees in making a separate entry for 18 with its pro- 
jecting spikes — ^though he gives the sign in No. 555 as without projecting spikes 
(CLVII) whereas in the photograj^ these are clear (the entry ^ould thus have 
been under CLVIII). It seems probable that the signs given by me as 17 and 
17a and by Marshall as CLVII and CXXXV are actually one and the same ; 
the position of the agn is sometimes horizontal, as in Nos. 20, 160, 420, 459 (Mar- 
shall CLVII), sometimes vertical, as in No. 253 (Marshall CXXXV), and 
sometimes indineid, as in Nos, 130, 186 (Marshall CXXXV) . In No. 139 the sign 
is almost vertical (Marshall CXXXV); in No. 247 the inclination to the hori- 
zontal is slight (in the sketch under CLVII, Marshall makes the inclinationi fax 
too great and in fact the same as in his CXXXV). 

5. Cf. Numei^-Signs p. 10 and note 1. 

6. It diould be emphasised that the assumption that the top line of multilinear 
inscriptions is to be read first is not justifiable in the case of an unknown script, 


17 
17a 

18 

19 

20 
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«39.1 

7, 6l •••••• ^ 

i.e. bottom line ( -«■ ) first, top line <- . 

8 . 63 h ai at 

i.e. top line ( ) first, bottom line . 

Consider No. 247 which reads 
f 17{a)—S—3—4—l 
116—2 

The eight possible ways of reading this inscription are : — 

1. 16 — 2 — 27(a) — S — 3^—4 — 1 i.e. bottom line first. 

2. -s- 27(a) — 8 — 3 — 4 — 2 — 16 — 2 i.e. top line first. 

3. ^ I-t-4 — 3 — 8 — 17(a) — 16 — 2 i.e. bottom line ( <- ) 
first, top line . 

4. 27(a) — S — 3—4 — 1—2 — 16 i.e. top line ( ) 
first, bottom line «- . 

5. <- 27(a) — 8 — 3 — 4 — 2 — 16 — 2 i.e. bottom line first. 

6. 18 — 2 — 27(a) — 8 — 3—4 — 2 i.e. ■«-, top line first. 

7. 16 — 2 — 2 — 4 — 3 — 8 — 27(a) i.e. bottom line ( ) 
first, top line . 

8. ■6- 2—16 — 27(a) — 8—3 — 4—1 i.e. top line ( ) 

first, bottom line -»■ 

If we now compare these eight possible readings with other inscriptions, 
we find only the following similarities : — 

(A) Reading 1: 26 — 2— 27 — (a)— 8—3— <f— 2 compared with 

No. 420 ; 2—20—6—16—3—17—9. 

(B) Reading 8 ; <- 2— 16— 17(a)— 8— 3— 4—1 compared with 

(i) No. 555: 2—16—18 8—6—2—5—15 

(ii) No. 139 : f 2— 16— 17a 8—1—19—10 

X 11 2—12 

(iii) No. 322 : 2—14—7—16—18 — 8—2—23 

Despite the differences in detail (which may or may not be significant), 
we can hardly dismiss the similarities between Nos. 555, 139 and 322 ( [2] 
26— 27a/2S— 8— [2 ] )as due to pure chance ; the odds would be too great. 
The similarity between Reading 1 and No. 420- (26 — 2/3- 27(a) 8/9) is 
much less striking than that between Reading 8 and Nos. 555, 139 and 322. 
In the case of Reading 1, the first sign (26) of the series corresponds exacfly, 
the third sign also corresponds well (17 (d) 117) , hut the other two similar 
signs are sharply divergent (2/3 and 8/3); further the combination 26 
3—17 — 9 is recorded with certainty only in No. 420. In the case of Reading 
8, there is absolute identity with the four signs of No. 139, if we neglect the 
difference in the position of 27, and a strong similarity with Nos. 555 an 
322. It can hardly be due to chance that Reading 8 presents us with a 
combination of four signs occurring, with slight variations, three tim« se- 
where, though it may well be fortuitous that Reading 1 pre^nts us with some- 
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thing that might be considered as a divergent variation of a combination 
occurring once elsewhere. 

None of the other Readings of No. 247 present any similarities witii 
other inscriptions and it is therefore probable that Reading 8 is correct 
The top line of No. 247 is therefore to be read first and it is to be read from 
right to left. It therefore follows from the axiom that .the direction of all 
single-line inscriptions is from right to left.’ 

The solution reached — that the direction of reading for all single-line 
inscriptions is from right to left — is not, of course, certain ; it is however 
highly probable. If p denote the probability that the similarity between 
Reading 8 of No. 247 and the other inscriptions is fortuitous, then the proba- 
bility that it is not fortuitous is (1 — p)] hence the probability of the solution 
reached is also (1 — p). Naturally we cannot evaluate p (since some permu- 
tations of signs are presumably not possible),® but it may reasonably be re- 
garded as very small and, consequ^tly, the probable truth of the solution 
reached (1 — p) as very large. 

Examination of the other multilinear inscriptions has not produced any 
similar proof for the direction of the script. But, on the probabilities of the 
case, we should hardly expect this, and we should be grateful for the chance 
which has preserved one inscription sufficient by itself to indicate the direc- 
tion of reading. 

In conclusion I may mention one other piece of evidence for the direction 
of the Mohenjo-daro Script. Alone it would not be conclusive but as support- 
ing evidence it is of interest. There is in the British Museum® an Indus Valley 
seal found, -without context, at Ur, which is unique in that it bears a cunei- 
form inscription.^® This cuneiform inscrii)tion reads, of course, from left 
to right. Below it a bull is depicted and it is significant that this bull faces 
to the left. For on the Mohenjo-daro seals the bull almost always faces to 
the right. It seems therefore that this Ur seal, with its bull facing to the left 
and its left-to-right inscription, is the “ reverse ” of the typical Mohenjo-daro 
seal, with its bull facing to the right and its right-to-left inscription. 


7. I am not further amcerned here with the direction of reading in the second 
line, nor with the order of the lines. 

8. Just as, if "we were dealing with an English text, permutations sudi as 
pqrst would not be possible. 

9. Egyptian and Assyrian Department No. 120573. 

10. For a fuE account of this seal see G. J. Gadd, Proceedings of the British 
Academy 1932 pp. 193-4, 



THE FORMATION OF MY CHILD’S LANGUAGE 


By 

SIDDHESHWAR VARMA, Jammu 

My son Anand Vardhan was born on the 19th August 1929. In March 
1930 I began to keep a record of his sounds, and continued to do so up to 
the 22nd August, 1932. He evolved a dialect of Panjabi, with a few traces 
of Lahnda and Dogri. 

The figures given below signify the age of the boy in months. 

This linguistic record may be divided into five distinct stages : — 

(1) Articulate but meaningless sounds, reaching up to 9, though a few 
significant sounds appeared even in this stage. 

(2) Significant sounds coined by the boy himself but not occurring in 
the actual dialect : period 14-16. 

(3) Words from the dialect, pronounced significantly, but with varying 
degree of accuracy : period 17-23. 

(4) Evolution of Vocabulary : period 24-37. 

(5) Evolution of Grammar : 30-37. 

As regards the articulate soxmds, I shall first describe his simple 
vowels. 

The earliest vowels recorded, appearing mostly in meaningless sounds, 
were the long vowels (either alone or at the end of con- 
SmpleVowels. ggjjgjjjg) [u;]^ [i;]^ [e; ]. [3;] and [a:]. 

[ u : ] , e.g. in 
8 : pu: bu: u: 

14: u: u: 

[ i : ] 8: ki: 

9 : gi: gi : ki : 

[e] 7: ge-. 8; ke: 

8: Ji: “ give ”, later di: de: d&: ( emphatic ). 

[ a : ] 8 : ma: [ a ] being somewhat like French [ « ] in an unaccented 
syllable. 

[c;] 9: e: 

14: ms: ms: bsbs: ds: 

15: /e: 

[a] 13: pa: pa 
14: baba, caca: 

The short vowels [a], [U], [I] and [e] emerged somewhat later, 
with the appearance of significant sounds and words : — 

[ A ] 16 : ' A cche “ a terra of salutation, being a mispronunciation of 
namaste.” 

V7 : J I\bJ ‘ b exclamation while "playing.” 
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[U] 19: cvp c\sp "exclamation while playing.” 

[ I ] 19 : <3 pi'cja " Come ! ” — calls somebody whose name he could not 
pronounce correctly. 

24 : 'plte " father, or sisters ”. 

[ e ] 25 : 'ennei " No ! ” — literally, “ it not,” 


Diphthongs 


A few diphthongs also appeared in the early period, but 
on the whole somewhat later : — 


[ A i] 8: h/\i { Meaningless ) 

[ao] 14: mao “cat” 

[ ei ] 16 : ei " this ” 

[ea] 24 : " this very thing ” 

[ ia ] 24 ( later ) : " this very thing 

^ The tones appeared quite early, e.g. the low rising 

tone in : — 

8: p^: ( Meaningless ) 

18: pa pa: { Meaningless ) 

16 ; ia " cat,” while peeping about. 


Consonants 


The high-falling tone also appeared about the same time : — 

8;/8: "give” 

9 : di: “ give ” 

9: s (Meaningless ) 

24 : phU "exclamation of dislike.” 

In the earlier period plosives were preferred to other consonants. For 
a similar phenomenon in the speech of a Swiss German 
child, cf. “Die sprachliche entwicklung eines kindes” 
by Hans Cornioley, p. 40. Of the plosives, [g] , [k] , [p] and [b] ( through 
a fricative [b] ) were the earliest to appear, (cf. a similar phenomenon 
in the same work by Cornioley, pp. 6, 7, 40 ). The plosives appeared in 
sounds like the following : — 

[g] 7: ge: (Meaningless) 

[k] 8: ke: hi: ( „ ) 

[p],[b]7: pu:bu:{ „ ) 

9: db: "give”. 

15 : du: “exclamation while turning over the pages of a book”. 

15 : da: da: "exclamation while turning over the pages of a book’, 
,, do : „ „ 

„ de . do . ,, ,, 

The palatals [c] , [ch] appeared in. 14 : ca ca ca ( Meaningless ) 
16: 'Acche "a term of salutation, being amispronuncia- 
tion of the word namaste.” 


c, oh 


Before the voiced palatal J appeared, a palatalized consonant like 
Palatalised Slavonic dj (as in Russian djelo "business”) was pro- 
Consonants nounced in 
13 ; djS “give” 

15 : dja ( Ja ) "exclamation in search of a cat : ‘where is it’ ?” 
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The breathed dental plosive appeared a little later : — 

[t] 16 : ta “cat”, while peeping about. 

[tth] 17: 'stthe “here” 

The retroflex plosive also appeared about the same time as the dental : — 
[tj 16 : Gm “exclamation while pointing to an object like a picture, 
ball etc.” 

[d] ( alveolar palatalized ) 16 : do ‘‘exclamation while calling 

two cats.” 

The aspirated labial [ph] appeared much later in 

24 : phU “exclamation of dislike.” 

The only non-plosive consonants which appeared early were 
[h] 8: hhi (Meaningless) 

[m] 8: md ( Meaningless ) 

[n] 14: nja,njd ( „ ). These three consonants occurred 

rarely in this period. 

Nasal Consonants Of the nasal consonants, Im] appeared earlier :■ — 

8 : md ( Meaningless ) 

14 : m%o “cat” 

„ : mi ms { Meaningless ) 

Then appeared [n] : — 

25 : sn Sks; “No!, lit. “it not” 

31 : nhnd “the boy’s own name.” 

[T] emerged somewhat later : — 

33: 'ntJ'Ju “Sacred thread” itom'Jt\TVu ( Lahnda dialect ) 

But even a little subsequently, the child found [n] followed by [kk] in 
the succeeding syllable difficult to pronounce, so that for 34 : 'nikfta 
"small,” he said ' glhka. Similarly for medial [«] he substituted [k] in 
35 : hskdl “glasses” later 35 : skkol for '^noh in the dialect. 

Of the liquids, [1] appeared much earlier and was often 
Liquids substituted for [r] : — 

27 : 'lala "father” 

28 : hoi "more” for hor in the dialect. 

„ bal “outside” for tar in the dialect. The correct pronunciation of 
these two words, hor, bar, appeared three months later, 31. cf. a similar 
phenomenon in the Swiss German child’s speech, in which [r] was still 
indistinct in the 22nd month, but [1] was clear : [r] became clear in the 

24th month ( Gornioley, Ib., pp. 31, 35 ), 

[1] for [r] also appeared in the medial position : — 

34 : Uppolb “from above ” for Uppro in the dialect. 

Besides [1] , [G] was also substituted for [r] : — 

33: Gic “a bear” for trcfe, later 37: te*. 

33; 'GoGi bread’ for VoG; but three days later, he pronounced roZt 
alright. 
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Throughout the period under investigation, he was unable to pronounce 
[r], for which he substituted [1] or [II] ; — 

31 : M'* coarse sugar " for gvr in the dialect. 

34 : Culle "sweepers’' for cuts in the dialect. 

35 : 'puli “wasp” for in the dialect 

The child showed the greatest inability to pronounce the spirants. Only 
one instance, 34; 'fermu “lion’s face” could be recorded; 
piran s. otherwise for [f] he substituted [G] or [c'j : — 

33: 'GdGi “ Shanti, his sister’s name,” later. 

37 ; '\^argi for the same. 

33 : 'GoGi or G'Jcf for 'tofi "a girl’s name.” 

While an instance of [/] was obtained, no instance of [s] could be 
secured. Initially, an instance was recorded in which he substituted [b] 
for [s] : — 

37: 6fl^a^“soap*” for in the dialect: otherwise [ch] or [c] were 
the frequent substitutes:— 

16 : 'Acche iotne'mAsie “a term of salutation”. 

3 1 : bAch " that will do ” for bAs. 

34: &iccaG “bis-cut” for'^asAwG. 

34: 'bacical “bicycle” for bcdsikkdl. 

37 : 'mAlchd “ I will rub ” for 'mAlsd. 

37 : 'ichi “ an iron ” for 'Isiri. 

For similar phenomenon in Awadhi, cf. Baburam Saksena ; Evolution 
of Awadhi, p. 103, “It has been observed that when the child begins to 
pronounce [s] , he does so in the case of initial [s] first, the medial continues 
to be pronounced [ch] a little longer,” 

The glottal fricative first appeared early, soon after the 8th month. 
The glottal fri- but it was not noticed again for 19 months, till it 
catwclh]. reappeared: — 

8: hAi (Meaningless). 

28 : hoi “ more 
31: ^/zAGG? “shop”. 

Even then it was not pronounced in the beginning of some words, as 
26: 'ati “elephant” for 'hathi. 

34 : 'AU “ Hari, name of a boy 
The labio-dental [v] also appeared late: 

31- ^va{Xa “foolball” lit. “big”. 

Of the consonant-groups those with the semi-vowel [j] 
Consonant groups, liquids were the earliest to appear : — 

[cj] 19: pi'cja “ An obscure name of a person 
[tr] 27: /re' "three”. 

[ml] 31: mlai “cream”. 

[pf] 33: 'nATfu “sacred thread”. 

[mb] 33 : 'bimbi “ name of a girl. 
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An interesting [b] in bat (34) “ inkstand ” for dgvat; appeared, reminding 
us of Prakrit [b] for Skr. [dv] . In the trisyllabic word 

37 : mittom : “ O Sumitra ! his sister’s name ” the child substituted 
[n] with the Svarabhakti [a] for the [r] of [tr] in su'mitra, 
commonly pronounced mitra by her parents and friends. 

Haplology, with unusual modification of sounds in 
Hap 0 ogy some words, occasionally appeared — : 

27 : man “ almonds ” for badam 

35 : 'puli " wasp ” for 

37 : 'pama “ pyjama " for pajama 

Onomatoposa The tendency to Onomatopoea and music appeared for 

Olid music. the first time after the 14th month : — 


14 : mdo ; " cat ” ( onomatopoeic ) 

14 : bababa { Musical sounds ) 

14 : nja njd ( Musical sounds ) 

After the 24th month the child became very responsive to music. He 
danced shaking the head, arms and legs on hearing a song. Cf. Cornioley, 
ib. p. 44, in which the Swiss child is said to have expressed delight in music 
after the 22nd month. 

Order of sounds Chronologically, the order of sounds in words mav 
am number of , ,, . , ■’ 

SyllaUes in words, be thus represented 

Vowels only 8 : «, si ( both meaningless ) 

Consonant + vowel 8 : he: { meaningless ) 

„ de : “ give ” 

Vowel + Consonant 16 : 'ethe : " here ". 

„ 'A.cche “wa»jAsf«, a term of salutation 
Disyllabic words begin after the 15th month, as 15 : />« 'di “ exclamation 
while turning over the pages of a book ”, 16 : 'aihe “here.” 

Trisyllabic words to begin appear later ; — 


34; 

'bacical ; 

“ bicycle ”. 

38 ; 

'xsppdlo ; 

“ from above ”. 

37; 

mittana ; 

“ 0 Sumitra 1 his sister’s name ” 


While the first significant sound appeared as the Imperative 8 ; Id ; 
, “give”, 9 : dd ; “give, emphatic ddid; the boy in this early 
coined by the period used many significant sounds not available in his 
dialect : — 

14. uu : “ that thing ” when wanting something. 

15 : dja ( la ) : “ exclamation in search of a cat, where is it?” 

„ : du\ “ exclamation when turning over the pages of a book. 

,, . dada . „ ,, >> n 

„ : dot „ „ i> >’ » . 

,, I pa t ,, ,, n »» 

„ : pa'di ; ,, „ » <> " 

„ : 'edst 'ede ,, „ « n n 
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16 : : “exclamation when pointing to a picture, ball etc.” 

„ ■: do: “exclamation when calling two cats”. 

„ : fa ‘'cat'* peeping about. 

19 : Jab Jab, clip cup “ Exclamation while playing”. 

„ : a picja “ Come Oh ! ” ( some person whose name is obscure ), 


After the 17th month, the child came to know the meanings of many 
words, but could not pronounce them, e.g. when asked to point out a 
“electric bulb?”, he pointed out correctly, though he could not 
pronounce the word. 


Before the 24th month, the vocabulary was rather poor. The earliest 
Vocabulary words picked up from the dialect related to greeting or 
persons often called : — 

16 ; 'Acche “ greetings ”. 

17 : 'bebe “ mother and other persons as well ” though in the dialect 
this word means only “ mother 


24: *pite “father, and even sisters”. This word was used for only 
one or two weeks and was then replaced by be “ mother ” for 
everybody. 

After the 24th month, a large number of substantives appeared : — 

26 : 'ati “ elephant ” 

“ camel ” 

27 ; ma*' water ” for *pa^i in the dialect. 

„ ; man “ almonds ’* for bddam in the dialect, 

31 : n^nd 'the child’s own name 
37 : hH “ tomorrow 

Before the 30th month, only the germs of Grammar appeared. The first 
grammatical form appeared as Imperative mood after the 
ammar, 8th month : “give” 9 ; if^:“give”. The Demonstrative 
Pronouns then appear, 16: ei “this”, 24: or “this very thing”. 

Adverbs from Demonstrative Pronouns also appear early : 16 : ^nthe “here”. 
The word for negation appears somewhat late : 25 * ^nn^i “ is not ” : lit. “ it 
not”. The numerals emerge after the 27th month : Ik “one”, do “two”, 
irz. “three”. 


After the 30th month, grammatical forms become rapidly rich. The 
personal pronoun »ie “ I ” appears after the 31st month. The verb and the 
adjective appear simultaneously during the next few months : — 

Verb : Past : 32 : 'bapu ^ maria “grandfather will beat” : past used in 
the sense of the future. 

Present Perfect : 33 : VoGf ai e “meal has come”. 

Subjunctive 37 : ^rotipe Id “may I send bread? 

Future : 37 : rni 'appe 'mAlchd “ I will rub by myself, **mh.lcha from 
Lahnda 'mAlsa “ I will rub ”• 
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Participles (from Dogri) 35 : MjJ^ da "broken” 

36 : 'p(^a da "tom” 

„ pKrada "filled” 

Adjectives 31 : ^msla "dirty” 

34 : ^glkka '*smair for 
'nikka 

The Genitive, after the 34th month, was indicated by a compound 
word : — 

34 : M ^bibi "yesterday's sweets” 

„ fer mU "lion’s face”. But after the 35th month appears the post- 
position da in cace da k{j "uncle’s post card”. 

The conception of Gender appears after the 33rd month, when we have 
Vo&i ah “ meal has come ”, but its use does not yet seem to be quite correct, 
for after the 34th month the child calls a girl " blmbi oe” " 0 Bimbi ” ( being 
the name of a girl ), though oe is used only for males. 

How far the linguistic features described above are general, and how 
^ . far peculiar to the individual, only later research, after 

careful comparison of the speech of many children 
speaking Indo-Aryan, will show, but the early appearance of plosives, the late 
emergence of [/] ( as in Swiss German mentioned above, vide p. 561 ), and 
the substitute of [ch] for [s] as in Awadhi (Vide p. 562 above), may not be 
a mere coincidence. 



NOTES ON AN OLD PASHTO MANUSCRIPT, 
CONTAINING THE KHAIR-UL-BAYAN 
OF bayazi'd ANSARI 

By 

G. MORGENSTIERNE, Oslo 

We learn from Raverty^ that 'Shay^ Mali Yusufzi, in a. d. 1417, wrote 
the History of his tribe and their conquests in the Pe^hawer Valley, etc. 
This is the earliest work I have been able to discover ; but of course it must 
not for a moment be inferred that previous to this there was no Pushto 
literature. On the contrary Akhund Darwezah mentions, .that in his time 
(about A. D. 1600 ) there was a celebrated book entitled “ The Pure ” which 
had been in the possession of the Yusufzis for some centuries past? — Raverty 
also mentions another history in Pashto, written by Khan Kaju, Rarrnizi 
1494 A. D., and informs us that he has in his possession Pashto works 
which were composed many years before and during Akbar’s reign (a. d. 
1555-1604). 

Unfortunately none of these pre-Akbarian Pashto works known to 
Raverty have been quoted in his grammar or included in his Chrestomahy or 
among his Translations, nor have I been able to find out what has become of 
these very interesting ancient Pashto manuscripts in his possession. The 
most ancient Pashto work made accessible is still Akhund Darweza’s 
Makhzan-i-Pashto^ published in Peshawar, by Dorn in hisChrestomathy, and, 
in extracts, by Raverty in the Gulshan-i-Roh. According to Dorn his mscr. 
“ was arranged in (a. h.) 1614 (read 1014! ) = (a. d.) 1605 by Abdulkarim, 
another son of Akhund Darwezah. ” 

Akhund Darweza wrote in defence of orthodoxy against the arch-heretic 
Bayazid Ansari, the Pir Roshan or “ Saint of Light ” of his own adherents, 
the Roshanians, and the Pir Taiik or “ Saint of Darkness ”, of his oppo- 
nents. ■ According to the Dabistan® “ it was in the year of the Hijira 949 (a. d. 
1542/3 ), that MiyAn’Rdshen gained strength and established his sect,” and he 
died in A. d. 1585*. 

The tenets of his sect are known mainly from the Dabistan, and from the 
malicious quotations’^ and gross invectives of Akhund Darwezah. Dr. Leyden® 

1. A Dictionary of the Pukhto, etc., II ed , p. XV. 

2. Also called MalAzan-i-Islam, or Makhzan-ul-Asrar, V. Darmesteter, Chants 
populaireSf CLXXXVII, and the preface to Raverty'S Gulshan-i-Roh. 

3. Tr. Shea and Troyer, III, 41, 

4. Darmesteter, CLXXXV. 

5. E. g. the frequently repeated sentence: da * aurate di gulUna, gul ham hat 
cok bnyatvina " women are flowers and everyone may enjoy the fragrance of a flower, ** 

Asia^c Researches^ Vol. XI, 3^ sqq. 
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has given an interesting account of this heresy, which has piayed a great rOle 
among the Pathans, and which may still have its secret adherents on the 
North-West Frontier. But no part of his original work has been known. 

In 1926, however. Sir E. Denison Ross kindly drew my attention to, 
and put at my disposal a manuscript of Bayazid Ansari’s Khair-ul-Bayan, 
belonging to him. He thought it might be of interest as well on account 
of its subject as on account of its age. According to the Persian colophon 
the manuscript was written by Faqir Bahar Tusi, a disciple of Pir 
Roshan, and was finished on Wednesday the 20th of Ramazan, A. h. 
1061 (a. d. 1650). It is older than any of the Pashto manuscripts belonging 
to the India Office or the British Museum ( of which the most ancient is the 
Diwan-i-Mirza. B_^M. Or. 4228, from A. H. 1101), though it yields in age to 
Dorn’s mscr. of Akhund Darweza. On the other hand Khair-ul-Bayan is the 
most ancient work hitherto known in Pashto, and it is of interest as well for 
the history of this language, as on account of its being an original work of the 
famous heretic. Unfortunately the time at my disposal for examining the 
manuscript was very limited, as I was leaving London. Besides, my 
unacquainted ness with Muhamraedan Theology and its terminology, as well as 
my inexperience in reading Pashto and Persian manuscripts rendered the task 
of copying and interpreting the text rather difficult. I did, however, copy a 
number of passages at random, and I venture to hope that a few remarks on 
the work and some extracts from it may not be without interest, and that 
they may induce a competent scholar to take up the work of editing and 
translating the whole book. 

The mscr. contains 167 leaves and is written in the Nasta'liq character. 
According to tradition' Khair-uLBayan was composed in four languages. 
And we actually find several Persian and Hindustani passages in the introduc- 
tion, while Arabic quotations are frequently inserted into the Pashto text. 
Persian notes, in a different hand, are written in the margin. 

The orthography is remarkable in several ways. With the works of 
Akhund Darwezah, our mscr. shows a tendency to omit final j , ^ and . ^ 
even the ha-i-zahir. Thus, e. g., harffma, and harfuno ; Sj wata ; 

c-S.i,cr. nista\ basi] aspe jj, zra (A), but usually <,j| obdh, 
.^.1 hwah, etc. Characteristic of Khair-ul-Bayan is the frequent writing of 
several words in one, e.g. hawi dai; 

iSiX garzl ; fa hfe rm. 

For the sounds peculiar to Pashto the ordinary symbols' are used in the 
case of Q with three dots above for c, ; j and j with a ring below for r 
and d ; with dot above and below for s. We also find d with a ring 


7 V. Leyden, op. cLt, p. 415. 

8 The same symbol is used in Khorasraian. There may be a direct ccnnectipn 
between the usage in the two Eastern In. languages. 

9 Cf. the Alphabet fol. 4 r. 
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below for but the ring is frequently omitted. But Pashto j {dz), I and ? are 
written j with dot below, with dot above and below, and j with dot 
inside, instead of ordinaiy ^ with three dots above, j and j with, dot 
above and below. 

The same orthographical peculiarities are found also elsewhere, thus in 
the British Museum Diwan of Mirza. According to Raverty^*’ Mirza Ansari 
was a descendent, probably a grandson of Pir Rdshan, and his orthography 
may be due to a family or sectarian tradition^^. 

The circumstance that all Pashto consonants have got their separate sign 
in the Khair-ul-Bayan, and that some of these are the same as those employed 
by Akhund Darwezah, points to a previous literary tradition. It is not 
conceivable that this defender of the faith should, even in matters of ortho- 
graphy, have borrowed from his despised opponent. 

By birth Bayazid was an Grmur from Kaniguram in Waziristan^^ 
But he does not write in the Waziri dialect of his birthplace. His language 
conforms in the main with that of the ordinary, “ classical ” literature, based 
apparently upon the Mohmand-Yusufzai type of dialect, but fixed at a time 
when Northern Pashto still distinguished between s , ^ and x , g. 

Thus forms such as j'i ‘road'; cS ‘honey; cSIj 'he says'; jy ‘sun', 

‘thy * jma ‘my ’ ghwaz ‘ear ’ calor ‘ four ’ warbu fe) se ‘ barley ’ are 
normal, northern forms.- The corresponding Waziri forms are lyar:gemne\ 
wyai'p ; Inier ; or myer ; eto (d 9 to) ; emo ; ; g^z ; calwer ; rebdse,) 

which cannot have developed from the northern ones in recent times. Nor 
does nund ‘ wet ’ agree with Waziri Itmd ( <numd ), but it is found e. g. 
in Afridi, and from it is derived the ordinary literary form Wmd. 

' grandson ' may as well be an older form of Waz. Imsai as of the usual liter- 
ary form ntoasai. Dar ‘fear’ is not a common word in the literary langu- 
age, but it is found in many dialects besides Waziri, and ‘big' corres- 
ponds not only to Waz., but also to Afridi, etc. s/ar. I have come across 
one word only which clearly betrays Bayazids origin, viz. tartan ( ordinary 
Pashto castan ) ‘ master ' * a form found also in Ormup of Kaniguram, where 
it is evidently a loaa-word from Pashto, although the Waziri form given 
by Lorimer is cdstan, 

Bayazid does not employ the archaic and poetical form kandi ‘be does’ 
‘ they do ' ‘ nor the 3rd prs. both of which are common in Akhund 

Darweza’s works. In accordance with other early Pashto texts and "with some 

10 Selection from the Poetry of the Afghans, p. 51. 

11 According to Raverty Mirza commenced writing poetry about A. h. 1040 (A. D. 
1630). In an ode composed a. h. 1081 (a. d. 1670)Khushhal Khan says that Mirza was 
dead long ago. Cf. BiddulRh, Afghan Poetry, r r and Transl., p. 76. 

12 V. Makhzan-uMslam, Dorn, Chrest. ; B. M. Or. 6274. f. 117v.; I. 0, 
2792, f. 137 a. 

13 But note buyamm in the verse quoted Akhund Darweza. 
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of the more archaic dialects of to day, the plurals in -ma have an oblique form 
in -0 ’not in -Uno. Thus kahuna ‘ fishes’ -psuna ' goals ’: obl_^so , kabo (hut 
once in ray extracts harfv.no.) Similarly firisiagan‘ angels’, but da 
firisto} 

A plural form to be noted is a-\,uA < probably to be read csa 
‘ horses ’, instead of asuna. Cf . Wanechi Pashto last^ ‘ hands ’, as against 
standard Pashto tdsuna. Also obi. pi. nammo ‘ names ’ is probably a 
more archaic form than standard Pashto mmund (cf. Wrm ‘ thigh ’, pi. 
Wranii na). 

Regarding the pronouns we may mention the aberrant form ^ ehgha = 

hegha [h] ‘ that ’. In the same sense is used havi or have 
(?) , probably derived from the well-known Iranian pronominal stem ava, 
but hitherto unknown in Pashto. For test, the pronouns appear to be of 
the ordinary type. Thus, e. g.da‘ tins ’ , pi. du\ obi. pi. dVX dio. 

The vocabulary of the mscr. does not present any striking peculiarities. 
Note, however, zyar-zar ‘gold’ ( ordinary sr^-zar ); Jijj iowal (?) 
‘ morsel’ ; kfondar ‘ action ’ ; ‘ aurata ‘ woman 

The present writer is not competent to discuss Bayazid’s theology or the 
characteristics of his heresy. To a reader initiated in the details of Islamic 
doctrine his heterodoxy is not very prominent, at any rate not in the parts of 
the book which I have looked through. According to Akhund Darwezah 
Bayazid’s heresy consisted in the following theses’ : 

1) God is all in all ; all existing objects are only forms of the deity. 

2) Pirs are the great manifestations of divinity. 

3) The sole test of right and wrong is obedience to the Pirs. 

4) Those who will not receive the precepts of a Pir, are in the 
situation of brutes and may be killed. 

5) Human souls transmigrate. 

6) Kor&i and Hadis are not to be interpreted literally. 

7) This mystic sense of the law is only attainable by religious 
exercises and the instructions of a Pir. 

I have not come across passages referring to transmigration or to the 
worship of Pirs, which are among the chief tenets of the Roshaniya Sect 
according to Akhund Darweza. But the pantheistic tendency is very much in 
evidence. The work acknowledges the authority of the Koran and contains 
sections on the nature and attributes of God, and gives detailed rules about 
ablutions, fasts, almsgiving and tithe, and other religious duties, after the 
manner of other Muhammadan handbooks. 

It is perhaps not only an accident that Bayazid belonged to the Ormur 
tribe, which is said to have been converted to Islam at a recent date, and 

1 Cf. my Notes on Wanechi Norsk Tidsshrifl for Sprogvidemkap, IV, 164. 

2 Never safa, but this may be due to the specifically theological style of the work, 
cf. Waziri vraiiva ‘ wife ’ < ‘ auradm. 

3 V. Leyden, op. cit. 420, 
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whose very name — brightly or wrongly— has been explained as corresponding 
to Persian Chiragh-Push “ fire-extinguishers ” with allusion to the peculiar 
and disreputable ceremonies attributed to them. 

In the vocalized transcriptions underlined a, i. u, stand for vowels written 
in the original, a, i, u, etc. for those supplied by me, 5, e represent j 
of the text, While o, e have been added. Initial a- stands for (i) but d for \ 
g represents a d which ought to be read g, and underlined t an ori^nal s 

For typographical reasons I have given some specimens of exact transli- 
terations of the consonants, instead of the original texts in Arabic script, which 
would have entailed the use of special letters. 

The translations are in several cases conjectural and provisory. 

Au Bayazid wu-kas hagha harfuna H pa hara ziba Saze?i da faide da 
para da admiano. T® dana-e la hara clza ma na-zda berun harfuna da Quran. 

And Bayazid wrote those letters which are suitable for every language 
for the benefit of men. Thou art wise above everything ( ? ), by me nothing 
is learnt ( ? ) but the letters of the Koran. 

Fol. 11 r 

Gunahgar au badgar ganam la waro gunahgarano la-badkarano Muham- 
mad pa ummat kse ‘ alaihi as-salam wale uraedwari me sta wa neki u rahmat 
(11 b) u baxs wata da:ra wu baxsa wa ma wata au jma wa yarano u 
farman bardarano wa mijasti wata gunahan bel-me zra qarar si au pa sta wa 
kalam wata wuzgar a. 

I reckon as (the worst) sinner and evil-doer of all sinners and evil-doers 
Mohammed — in the religion peace be upon him (?) — ; but I am hoping for 
Thy goodness and compassion and forgiveness ; forgive me and my friends 
and servants (and?) for the mijasti (?) our sins; besides may my heart 
become quiet and leisured for ( = to hear ) Thy word. 

Fol. 16 r 

Nabi wa ( yo ) li-di rahmati * alaihi na^-doh al-kalam : 

( Ma ) rg ba-war sT wa sari wata nangahan, nista da sari pa-dunya kse 
tal-da-tol maqam. Gora da daghe zamane admian ghwari dunya au har ci 
pa-k^e-di, pe masghul di dSr admian. Jine pa-karalo ya pa-bazargani ya 
pa-pwndkly ya pa-tarkas-bandi jine pa-nor nor car m^ghuli kah admian. 

The Prophet has said — compassion upon him — about this is the word : 
Death comes to man suddenly, there is no place for ever for man in the world. 
Look, the men of this time seek the world and all that is in it, many men are 

occupied with it. Some with ploughing or trading or or with wearing 

of quivers, some men mal^e busy with some other work. 

Fol, 43 V. 

Me kani korl-di ( or : kanai korai-dai ) pa-kse-me suri ( surai ? ) kori-di 
pa-krandar da pre war da admiano. Pa-har suri kse-me 'a-zab korai-dei dai pa 
afckal da gunahano. Za ba wa or wata kram farman ci-har yau ‘agab wi, pa 


Read pa*dsh ? 
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atkal ghwari pa-har yau. Ka la-or wu-wuzsm hec kala ba-na-wu-basam* yau 
la-gunahgarano Sdmiano. 

Da kalam ba-mumi pa-kse hagha marg ( 44a) ci la-'azab xilas si au nah 
hagh zwandun ci-la-rahat wi da dozaxiano gqr sam. 

I have made stones (or : a stone ? ), and in them I have made holes for 
the making of a door in them for men (? ). In every hole I have made a 
torment according to the judgment of (their) sins. I shall give a command 
to the fire, that every torment that may be, it shall seek it according to the 
judgment on each one. If I emerge from the fire, I shall never take out one 
of the sinning men. This word he will find in it (?) : That death which is 
from torment and not that life which (?) 

Fol. 61 r 

Pa-hagba sari farz dai-ci oboh war-jaxa na-wi, yau kroh lar wi da dah 
auda obo pa-miyan (d^ri kroh yau farsang dai, au krdh dai calor zara 
g?irauna).— (Arabic) qad ja’ala ’llahu li-kulli-say’yan (sic! ) qadran. (Persian) 

{Pashto:) Ya obohwi, da-ranj pa-bahanah ya da dunbamand ya dale 

woh dar wi ; ya da kuhi odah wi, gaH war-jaxa na-wi ci obsh e kazi, pa-dah 
farz dai-ci tamim di kah. Tamam. 

For this man it is obligatory, if there is no water present, [ if ] there is 
one kos road between him and the water, ( three kos make one farsang, and 
one kDs consists of 4000 paces ).—•( i4?'£z62c ) God has made for every thing 

its power (?) (Pashto). Or if there is water, there is through the pretext 

of suffering, fear either of the sailed one ( n. of some animal ? ) or of the 
wolf ; or [ if ] there is well-water, it is not near to him, that he may draw the 
water, — for him it is obligatory to make a substitute (for water). Finished. 

Pa-doh da kalam : Da sari (Fol. lOl r. or: sario?) boya ci pa-nowistama 

* ^ 

spah har yau la- 'aqilo wa rayast wata di gori paSa'ban. Kab c6k (as)-e 
wu-wini, rdza di wu lari ; kas-e na-wim, rdza di na-lari da heghg pore co 
muddat tamam si da Sa'ban. Ka-yau kas wu-wini myast da Ramazan, 
guwai di e qabula-ki da ' adl da-para imam kah *iliat wi pa-asman kse. 

About this there is this word : It behoves a man ( or ; men ) that on 
the twenty-ninth night of Sha‘ban every one of those who have sense should 
look out for the new moon. If anybody sees it, they shall keep the fast ; if 
nobody sees it, they shall not keep the fast until the period of the Sha ban 
is finished. If one person sees the moon of the Ramazan the Imama shall 
accept his testimony on account of his competence if there is a reason for it 
in the sky. 

Fol. 101 V. 

Da Kam ' Id myast yau kas wu-wini, rolah di na-gusai ka illat wi pa" 
asman. ' Ayan ; Guwahi di na-qabulawi imam berun ka dwa merah ya yau 
merah dwe *aurate wi. Pata di wi- * Ham ka ^ illat na-wi pa-asman, guwahi 
di na-qabulawi imam berun da dero admiano. 

If one person sees the moon of Shawal, he shall not break the fast if 
there is a reason ( for fasting ) in the sky. Demonstration : the imam shall 


Pa-na uncertain reading. 
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not accept the testimony, unless there be two men or one man and two 
women. May it be a sign for thee. If there is no sign in the sky as a 
reason, the imam shall not accept it, unless it be of many men. 

f'ol. 105 V. 

Zakat da aso da aspo dai. Bayan : Ka-cok as aspe lari, kal tei si mmam, 
tastan e ixtiyar lari ci yau dinar di war-ki da her Xaryan (?) ya di baha ki 

la-dwo sawo diramo di pinjoh war-ki tamam. Pata di wi .....Nistah 

zakat da aso na-da qajaro na-da xro berun ka-da b^arg^ wi. 

There is tithe ( to be payed) of horses and mares. Explanation : If 
anybody has horses or mares^ and a whole year passes, their owner is at liberty 
to give one dinner for each ass (?); or he shall value them, then he shall give 

five fuel dirhams out of two-hundred. May it be a proof for thee No 

tithe is to be given on horses or mules or asses, unless they are for sale. 

Fol. 102 n. 

Da doh la-dwo-sawo diramo la-xarca ziyat wi ya calwest carandah psiina 
ya ders carandah gbwa ya pinph carandah wi usan ya as ya aspe ya kali ya 
da bazargani wi cl-dwa-sawa diram e baha wi au kal pa-dui ser si tamam, 
hagha tuwangar dai. 

His expenses exceed 260 dirhams, or he has 40 grazing sheep, or 30 
grazing cows, or 5 grazing camels or horses or mares, or household articles 
for trading, the value of which is 200 dirhams, and a whole year has passed 
for them (in his possession), he is powerful. 

Fol. 114 r. 

Tro ba-kamzori-wata wayi saitan ma prezda ( 114 b) mayah wa zor war 
wata nah wa ghal u kasir wata. Sarm smm ci-wa-dui wata prezdi. 

Then Satan says to the feeble : Do not give up thy wealth to the powei> 
ful, nor to the thief or adulterer. He reckons it a shame to ^ve (anything) 
up to these. 

147 b. 

Da awaz rahat be da ghwaz, da didan rahat be da storgo au da xusbui 
rahat be da poze wi, da aghustan rahat be da tan au da xule rahat be da 
ego au da xwa^O da atam (?). Arwi au wini aghundi mumi pa-hegha-ci 
pa-dunya e arwedoli lidoli aghusti mimdH na-wi ghwaz storge o tan poza xule 
da da, *iyan. 

The repose of the voice is without the ear, the repose of seeing without 
the eyes, and the repose of fragrance without the nose, the repose of dressing 
is without the body, and the repose of the mouth without drink or food. 
He hears and sees, dresses and finds in that which he has not heard, seen 
dressed or found in the world (?) 

Fol. 145 r. 

d' kl’m kwr dlywh nxs hghh d cy pspdyr krzy d nws phws ptlb d mrd'ri 
y’d jnVr^n y" d nwr cyz dp'r cd dwy xwrdndy ' y’n hsy esph dyr krzy frm’n- 
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brd'r d syt'n Yn d nws phws d ghF d k’syry dp'r y’ d nwr hr'm pz’b wm 
*’ dm/n pn^(m ?)t d nws d syt*n pVb dV cdy. 

Da kalam gora : Da lewah naxsa haghah da ci pa^pa-der garzi da nos 
pa-hawwas pa-talab da murdare ya-da janawarano ya da nor az da-p^a 
ci-da dui xwardan-di. ‘Ayan: Hase ci-§pah der garzi farmanbardar da 
Saitan. 'Ayan. Da nos pa-hawwas da ghla da kasiri da para ya da nor 
liaram pa-'azab wum. ^dmian pa-nagl}(m) at da nos da Saitan pa-‘azb da 
’wc (?) di. 

Consider this word : The proof of a wolf (or : beast of prey) is that it 
wanders much about at night in the lust of its desires, in search of carrion or 
of animals (i.e. prey), or of other things which are their food. Demonstra- 
tion : I was in torment on account of the lust of desire, of theft, of adultery, 
or of other forbidden things. Men are in the torment of w’c (?) on account of 
the voice (?) of the lust of Satan. 

Fol. 145 V. 

nxs d jn’wr’n h^h d cy prwj bdyr krzydh w nws ptlb dw’sh d *wbw ’w 
hr cxwrdndy d jn’wr’n psph pghflt dk cmrst nyy rsVh w nwr c ' wt zy'n hsy 
cy E^ry't ks qr'r ww d nws phws bprwj dyr krzydyr by xw’j cs ’ ghstn wyl 
psph bpghflt dk cmrst Ik jnVr’n cnh by rsVh nwr c'(r) wt zy’n. 

Naxsa da janawarano haghah da ci pa-rwaj ba-dSr garzedoh u nos 
pa-talab da wa^h da obo au har ci-xwurdan-di da janawarano. Pa-spah 
pa-ghaflat dak cainlast (a) na-ye rasawah wa nor ca-wata ziyan. Ease ci 
pa-sari’at ksa qarar wu da nos pa-hawwas ba-pa-rwaj der larzi-der b-e 
xw^ (a), cas, aghastan, wayal. Pa-spah ba-pa ghaflat dak camlast, laka 
janawaran ci-nah b-e rasawah nor ca(r)-wata ziyan. 

The proof { : sign) of the (grazing) animals is that they used to wander 
about in day time, and (their) lust (is) in the search for grass and water and 
everything which can be eaten by animals. At night they carelessly lay down 
replete. They did not bring harm upon anybody else. Thus they who were 
firm in the law, wander much about in day time in the lust of desire. They 
have much food, drink, dress, (talk?). At night thy carelessly lay down 
replete, like the animals, who did not bring harm to anybody else. 

Admian jma pa-hasti kse-di, jma hast! da pa-admiano. Laka kabuna 
pa-obah au obah pa-kabo k^e, laka kabuna pa-obah ^wandi-di, hase pa-ma 
zwandi-di admian. Pata di wi. Flam: Mina-l-ma'i kulli sayyun hayyun. 
Pa-Quran kse-di. ( Arabic ) Bayan : Ana fi kulli sayy'in ka Tma’u 
bi-jami'un (?) ma kana fi 'l-ma*i. (Pashto) Wayali-di Subhan. Kab ci 
pa-5bo kse garzi max e wa obo wata si, hase har lor wata ci wu jmrwuzi, max 
e wa ma-wata si da-admiano. 

Men are in my existence, and my existence is in men. Just as fishes 
are in the water, and the water in the fishes, just as the fishes are alive in 
the water, thus men are alive in me. May it be a sign for thee. (Arabic) 


• Or read : wy ?= wi ? 
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The teaching: From the water is every thing alive. (Pashto) It is in the 
Koran. ( Ar. ) Explanation ; I am in every thing, just as the water. All 
that exists is in the water (?). (PsHT.). The gracious one has said it. 
When the fish moves about in the water, its face is turned towards the water. 
Likewise in whatever direction they turn round, the faces of men are turned 
towards me. 

153 

Za yam pa-wesfcoh pa-post kse da ddmiano, pa-wino pa-ghwasa da 
admianoj pa-rag pa-pala da admiano, pa-haddo pa-maghzoh da admiano, 
pa*har coh kse-yam ci co sta da sari ( or : sario ? ) pa-jan. Tahqiq da jma 

hast! la-hara ciz bar, laka da la-admiano Za yam pa-admi kse-jma hash 

pa-carsuno da admiano, za nizde yam wa-adminano wata la-jana. 

I am in the hairs and in the skin of men, in the blood and in the flesh of 
men, in the veins and in the sinews of men, in the bones and in the marrow 
of men. I am in everything which exists in the soul of a man ( or : men ). 
The truth of my existence ( is ) above everything, just as it is (above) men 

[ or : Forsooth, my existence is... ? ] I am in man, my existence is in the 

crossroads of men, I am near unto men in their soul. 



THE REINTERPRETATION OE BUDDHISM ^ 


By 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 

The Buddhist scholar nowadays sees Buddhism in its setting, and no 
longer as though it were something entirely new and almost alien to the 
Indian Weltanschauung ; it is largely as the result of Mrs. Rhys Davids* 
work that Buddhism is now seen to have been far less heterodox than was 
once thought. And this is a great service. At the same time it provokes 
the curious reflection, that the suspicious popularity of '‘Buddhism’* 
in Europe has rested upon a very thorough misunderstanding of what Bud- 
dhism really was. The actual teaching was no more than that of Jesus “ meek 
or mild ”, and like hia was in radical opposition to our modem individualism, 
and to our interest in “ the survival of ‘ personality ’ If there is anything 
that the Buddha is not, it is a “ humanist 

It is above all in her interpretation of anait-d that the change has taken 
place. I am heartily in agreement with her view recently expressed in JRAS. 
1937, p. 259, that the Buddha took the ctman for granted 2 and here more 
fully stated in the original gospel, p. 39, "May be it is regrettable, that in 
our rendering of the word atmcm, attd, we have not consistently and persist- 
ently used, not soul or self, but spirit. There is, in both spirit and the Indian 
term the association with ‘breath’”. It must be said, however, that the 
spirit is also the essence (esse, “being” as distinguished from the “acci- 
dents” of being) of the pc,.iSon, and thus his true or real self as distinguished 
from the empirical ego (proprium,^ ahmhcamamaca; mmndyitam Sn.367) ; 


^ 1. With special reference to Mrs. Rhys Davids' recent works. What was thi 
Origitwl Gospel in Buddhism? London, 1938; Ta Become or not to Beconue, London, 
1937 ; and A Manual oj Buddhism, London and New York, 1932. 

2. It would have been as superfluous for the Buddha to say "There is an 
attd ” as it would have been to say " There are Devas ” or “ There id ai BrahmS.” 
In M. II. 130-133 he is asked " Are there Devas ? ” and “ Is there a Brahma " 
replies in each case. " What a question to ask ! ” The great point to be in- 
sisted upon was that men should not see "an attd in what was not-aita”, should 
not fall into the delurion of the Asura in CU. VIII 8 (atman =.body) nor that 
of Indra in VIII. 10 (dtman = soul). It is only by elimination that the atman 
can be in any sense defined ; when all else has perished, " what remains over 
(otiUsyata), that is the Atman” (CU. VIII. 1. 4-5, cf. BU. IV. 3. 6),; hence 
the use of the via negativa alike in the Upani^ads and Buddhism, and it may 
be added, in Christianity. 

3. It is significant enough that one and the same root underlies Latin pro- 
prium ("property”) and Skr. priya ("dear"). The empirical ego (the "great 
possessions ” of the rich man who turned away sorrowful, the " felly " of BU, 
L 5. 15) is "naturally” dear td ua so long as we think of it as "our own”, but 
when we realise that the Inner Man.^ne is really our own (nothing but what 
we are being really "ours”) then he only is dear to us, and all else dear only 
for hia aake. 
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and it is for this reason and because of the validity of our consciousness 
of being (regardless of the invalidity of our conviction of being so-and-so) 
that atmm in reflexive usage (rare in RV and also, in the nominative, in 
Pali) acquires the general meaning of “oneself". In other than reflexive 
usage, the fatal objections to the use of “ Self ” (even with the capital) are 
two, 

(1) that the basic concept of “spiration” is ignored, and- (2) that it is 
almost impossible in English to make any use of the word “self" without the 
implication of an ego or of “selfishness", the “ reader-at-secondhand ", as 
Mrs. Rhys Davids says, thinking only of “ his actual present self " (the only 
self that the natthika can believe in !) 

The full meaning of Mmm is therefore “spiritual self". If only one 
word is to be used, it is far better to say “ spirit ” than “ self ", for the reasons 
given above and because this rendering brings out the equivalence of the 
Indian atmm doctrine and Christian doctrine of the Holy Ghost (Sanctus 
Spiritus), Greek doctrine of pneuma, Arabic mk, etc., and thus would prob- 
ably do more than^ any other single change in our habits of translations to 
rectify current misconceptions of Indian teachings. In any case a rendering 
of atmm by “ soul ” is most undesirable (translators from Pali have rightly 
rendered nama or vinnma in mmarupa and savinnma~kdy.a by “soul"), 
since it is at least as much from all that is meant by the “ psyche ” in our 
“psychology" as it is from the physical body that the Indian mukta is deli- 
vered. Still less can atmm be rendered by “ body ” (unless in very exceptional 
oontexts^) merely because in reflexive usage the whole of the person, constituted 
of “ body, soul and spirit ” is intended. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids, tlien, renders (as I have also done) the Buddha's 
last words by “Be ye such as have the Spirit for their lamp, {atta^pd, 
echoed in Sn. 501, ) the Spirit for their refuge ”, cf. MU. VI. 30 “ Who as 
its lamps indwells the heart ".2 The Buddhist denial of attd is always exclu- 


1. D. II. 34 aniia atta corresponds to D. II. cnnam kdyam : but just as 
kdyam in the latter context is not the “flesh” specifically, but “body" as the 
word is used in “^ebody" oar “'gin a body meet a body" so atta in the former 
context is “ soul " in the sense in which one caU say “ not a soul to be seen 

2 As also Dh. 146 and 232, Andhakdrena ofiaddha padipam tia gavsssatha7 
...Sa karahi dipam attmo (“Make a lamp of the spirit", not “for” the spirit!. 
Karohi dipam attana is exactly the same at attdnam gaveyyasdtha (“ Search for your 
spiritual-self, or spirit". Mrs. Rhys Davids' veraon of gaveyyasdtha, “hunted for” 
{Mahdvagga, I. 23, Original gospel, p. 35) is wholly admirable; but “hunting for 
lost cattle”, which as she says “is a feature in Buddhist Suttas” is indeed a 
“feature” throughout the Vedic tradition (e. g. RV. X. 4a 2 ; it is represented 
in CMstianity by the doctrine of the vestigium pedis,— Eckhart speaks of the soul 
as following the spoor of her quarry, Christ ") and at this point it might well 
have been pointed out that the vay word for “Way", magga (Dhtp. 298 has 
gavesati = maggana) , derives from myg, to himt, cf. lAL., NS. XI. p. 78. 

To “ make a lamp of the spirit " is the same as to have the Buddha for one’s 
l^ht. The Buddha not merely never denied the atmcm, but is himself the dtman. 
The only explicit statement toi flie effect that the Buddha is the dtmon that I know 
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sive and never inclusive : the error of the putimjma (oi pollai) con- 
sists indeed in the delusion that there is “ atta in what-is-not-flf/fl" {mattmi 
...md, A. 11. 52), i.e. in body or soul (S. III. 130), ^ but it is equally 
an error to think of the arhat as annihilated (D. IL 68, etc.). It is at tlie 
close of passages analysing “ soul-and-body " {mmarupai savimdna-hdya) 
that the expression occurs repeatedly, na me so attd. “ This is not my very- 
self ”, i.e. “ not my true and spiritual being, but only a temporary vehicle 
thereof” (in the well known parable of the chariot, it is never said that 
there is no rider, but only that the so-caUed “chariot” is an unstable com- 
posite, devoid of any real entity) .2 And by this na me so attd (the stress is 
upon the so) it could scarcely have been more definitely indicated that there 
is an attd ; by rupam . .vinnmam. . .n * eso ’ ham asmi n ’ etam me (S.I. 112) 
“:^dy and soul, that's not me, they're none of mine”, the Buddha is cer- 
tainly not denying a “real me”, but only defining it by the exclusion of 
its accidents, just as he who denies that “I am this” {aham ayam asmit 

of occurs in the Commentary to Udana 67, where Tathagata is paraphrased by 
attd (from the point of view of a supiwsed perversion of the gospel by “monkish’* 
interpreters, this is a curiously “ late ” adherence to the “ older ” doctrine ; for my 
part, I diould like to know of even one unmistakeable denial of the dtmian to be 
formd in a Pali text, and in any case, is it not time to abandon the anti-monastic pre- 
judices by which our reading of history is so often coloured?) ; it is, however 
clearly implied by the Brahmabhuta 1 = Buddha of S. III. 83 and Brahmakaya 
~ Dhammakaya of 0. IIL 84 (where Brahma, not Brahna may be noted). It is 
also implied in our “lamp” and “refuge” {attadipd, attasarcmd) : for the Spirit 
[dtman) is precisely the light by which one sees, etc., “when all other lights have 
gone out” (BU, TV. 3. 6, “gone, out”, as predicated of the “fires”, is santdydm, 
quenched”, it is also precisely when the "Eye in the World” has gone out, 
that the injunction attadipd viharatka applies) : other lights are three, the fourth 
^d best is the Buddha himself (S. L 14), and so it is that at Worlds’ End (“ with- 
in you”, and to be known by an “quenching” samitdvi, A. II. 49 and S, I. 62), 
where no sun shines, nor moon, nor stars {Uddna 9, answer to D. I. 223, cf. S. I. 15, 
KU. V. 15 and BG. XV. 6; Rev. XXL 3) “there is no darkness” (“for the 
glory of God did lighten it ”, Rev. XXL 23) ; this “ Divine Darkness blinding by 
excess of light ”, as Dionysius words it, speaking of another “ darkness ” than that 
of the world, where the Hidden Light must be tracked “ like some lost animal ”, 

1. It is a less dangerous error to think of body as " self ” than to think of 
the soul or “ personality ” as self, because it can be more easily realised that the 
body is^ after all a mortal and transient composite^ and rather more thought is re- 
quired if we are also to be convinced that the “ soul ” is an inconstant compound 

/C TT rt J \ * 


2. The Buddha, like Agni, is often referred to as sdmthi, “provided with a 
chariot In S. I. 33 ■dhammdham sdrathim brumi, “ I say the dhamma is the 
rider”’ is las much as to say that he is himself the rider, since “He who sees the 
dhamma, sees me”* (S. III. 120). Cf. J. VI. 252 and vd sdrathi (=KU. IIL 3 
atmarmh rathmam viddhi) ; from Mrs. Rhys Davids’ point of view remarkable 
left in ”■ ! Even the famousf Milinda passage on the chariot only asserts that 
Nagasena ” and “ chariot ” are both conventional designations of evanescent com- 
^sites, without in any way excluding the posability of an essence that may be 
• in but not of Nagasena”. From the Upanigad po^int of view it is always the 
regal spirit {dtman) that is the rider in the chariot, and the “inner controller” of 
the steeds. 
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S. III. 130) nevertheless “is” {atthi, Mil. 73). The perfected being, 
all in act {katmn karmCxyam. = krtakrtya^) is insusceptible of any but 
a negative definition, the arh(st: being for example innominate (Sn. 1176) 
indiscoverable (S.I. 23), inconnumerable {na upeti sankham, Sn. 1074), i there 
is no more “thusness” for him (mparam itthataya). 

Man has two “ selves ”, which may be at war with one another (BG. VI 
5-7 andi S. I. 91-92), of which we speak when we say that “‘I’ acted in 
spite of ' myself ' ” or “ against my better nature/’, and which are the mima 
to be rejected and the anima to be saved of Luke XVIL 33, Math. XVI. 25 
and John XII. 25, the former being also that which a man must “hate” 
“ if he would be My disciple ”, Luke XIV. 26. The Brlahmanas and Upani- 
9 ads abound in references to these two sdves. Mrs. Rhys Davids says (p. 40) 
“ Only once have I found the distinction patently drawn where in the same 
Sutta (A. I. 249) we have ‘ Great Self ’ {mahattd)^ and ‘ little self ' {ap'atumo) 


1. The opposite of sankham gacchati, to "get a number” (S. III. 35)), i.e. 
to be bom. This use of " number ” implies the old and universal realisation that 
the cosmos, from which the Buddhist wished to break out, is precisely the realm 
of the quantitative, or in other words, finite. Number distinguishes species and 
incfividuality ; the arhat is not of any kind, not any " what 

2. Mahattam, as Woodward has seen, was probably intended by the mahan- 

tam of A. 11. 21, where it is said (by Brahmia Sahampati, indeed, but nil O'bstat) 
that inasmuch as all the Buddhas lay stress on Dhamma, “ so surely he who loveth 
Self (attakdmo), he in whom there is mighty longing for the Great-Self (mahan- 
tarn, for mahattam, or with attanam underwood) should stress the Dhamma, and 
the Buddhas’ doctrine as refuge”. The PTS Pali Dictionary ignores mahattd and 
has only mahatta (n), "greatness” ; a confusion of the words would not necessarily 
involve a confusion of meaning, since the "Great” {mahat) or “Great Self” {dtmd 
tnahdn) is in fact that Sun that in RV. I. 115. 1 is the " Self ” or " Spirit ” of all 
things and with whom all things are linked in a common " conspiracy ” in accordance 
with the sutrdtman doctrine of AV. X. 8. 38, SB. VIII. 7. 3. 10, etc. 

Mahatta is the same as the better known but much abused " Mahatma ”, of 

which we are now in a position to realise the true values. The epithet can be applied 
to one who is “altogether ‘in the spirit’ and correspomds to the third category 
in the Gnostic classification of man as either hylic, psychic, or pneumatic. 

To call a man "Mahatma” is also as much as to call him "Great Li^t”, or 

“ Sun ”, as in BU. IV. 4.22 mahm aja atmd and KU. III. 10 dtmd mahan. A. L 249 
cited above defees mahatta as follow : " The man in whom body, will and in^ 

tellect (kaya, citta, pannd, 'body, soul and spirit’ (prajna, literally ‘pro^gnosis’ im- 
plying always a knowledge not derived from any source outside itself, and in this 
sense being intellectus vel spi^itus*) have been made-to-faecome {bhdvita, ‘develop- 
ed : the whole expression, like katim karantyam, krtakjtyah, etc., implies ‘ geworden 
was er ist’), he is not'empty, but a ‘Great Spirit' {mahatta), whose habit has no 
measure” {appamamvihari) . For the renteing "habit”, cf. vihdra, "habit-action”. 

Not empty” {aparitto aprarikta) is "not emptied out” as is Prajajjati when 
these worlds have been expressed, but made whole {krtsna) or holy again as is 
Prajapati by the Comprehensor's (evamvit) sacrifice. Such expressions as arkyata, 
riricdno 'mcmyata, and atyaricyata in PB. IV. ,10. 1, 21. 2, and XV. 8. 2. with 
referaice to Prajapati as having “ emitted his offspring ” {praja sf^tvd) edio RV. X, 
90. 4 where the Person atyesricyata bhumim. atho purab was emptied out upon 
the Earth and therewith of a manifold (progeny) It will be noted that both 
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but the fundamental question of the Upani$ads, '‘Which is most the self " 
{katama BU. IV. 3. 7), “ Which one is it ? ” {katama, MU. 11. 1), is 
certainly reflected in Sn. 508 ''By which self {km'attmd) does one attain 
the Brahma-world ? ” (Buddhism does not disdain to speak' of the summum 
bomm thus, nor even to treat as synonymous Brahmahood and Buddhahood). 
Again, two different “ selves” are certainly implied by the Buddha's approval 
of the “self-lover” {attakdmo, of which the real meaning is wholly betray- 
ed by the rendering “self-lqver”) in S. I 75^ (a variant of BU. II 4 and 
IV. 5), and the disapproval of those who are “overfond of self” (aitd hi 
paramo piyo) in A. IV. 97, where the attd in question is assuredly the psycho- 
physical self or ego that “is not myself” {na me so attd, S. 11. 94, HI. 224, etc.) 
and to which an arhat can refer in terms of “ I ” and “ my ” only when speak- 

sr and rio involve a sexual symbolism. It is in the same way that in JU. I. 57. 5 
where the Saman “is verbally outpoured, or emptied out, upon the RK.” {tdm 
. . .vacatyaricyata) ; and analogically ati tisro brahmanaydms sadfU ricyate yo evam 
veda. Ric describes the divine incontinence by which the ” creation ” is brought 
into being, “ genitum non factum ” : Eckhait’s “ act of fecundation latent in eternity”. 
The point of aparittch is then that the Buddha has come into his own, he is no 
longer forspent and divided but continent or self-contained. 

,1, Attakamo here like ajjkatarato. . Jam dhu bhikkhum, “He whose delight 
is in the Inner Mam him I call a monk indeed” (Dh. 362), cf. Muiid. III. 1. 4, 
“He whose fond delight is in the Spirit {dtmaratih), he is the best of Brahmo- 
knowers”, and Bg. III. 17 dtmaratih. . .kdryam na vidyate (because kftakttyah, 
katam karaifiya,m)\. The knowledge of the (spiritual) Self is commended in the 
expressions atta-safinato (S. 1'. 103) and attanfiii (D. III. 252), where this “self- 
knowledge” is zn[ essential part of the dappurisa-dheemma, and A. IV, 114, ranked 
with dhammahnu, atthanhu, etc. There is actually no part of the Indian pneumato- 
logy, not even excepting the doctrine of the “thread-spirit”, which could hot be 
illustrated from Pali sources alone. 

A further remarkable illustration of Buddhist “ orthodoxy ” occurs in connection 
with the doctrine of the “ elements ” or “ subsistents It is generally held that 
the Hindus reckon five elements, the Buddhists only four. We find, for example, 
that the body is catummahdbhutika, literally “ four-great-elementish (S. II. 94). 
But in a fuller text, S. 11. 206-247, the four great elements, designated as such, are 
earth, water, fire, air, listed in their proper order, and it is said that each of these 
is reduced to its homonymous principle at death. In the same breath the text 
goes on to say that the sense-powers” {indriydni) all together resort to the ether 
{akasa). It is, then, a matter of terminology ; the ether is essential to the being 
of a man, but as being of a higher order than the four, it is not spoken of as a fifth 
“element” though it occurs in the fifth place. This “ether”, indeed, is not a 
“ space ”, but a “ void ”, and for that reason in the Upani§ads, dkdsa is often re- 
placed by kha ; it is a first determination of the dtm'an, proceeding to manifestation 
as prana (“breath”). The indriydni, sense-powers, are in fact alternatively spoken 
of in the Upani§ads as “breaths” {prandh), which,are so to speak the antennae 
of the spirit extended from within us to the objects of cc^ition, and are as a 
matter of course reduced (“led back to”) their principle at death. The Buddhist 
doctrine is then so orthodox that, apart from the restriction of the name of " element” 
to the four more evidently physical factors of our constitution, the text might have 
been borrowed directly from an Upani^ad. It may be that it was just in the 
same way that most of the Greeks reckoned only four dements, not always reckon- 
ing aither a fifth. 
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ing conventionally and as a matter of convenience (S. L 14). The two 
selves are just as clearly distinguished in Dh. 160, where " Self (spirit) is 
the Lord of self (ego) " {attahiattan&fiatho), the “Great self", that is, of 
the “little self”, the inner of the outer man, the “vera sentenzia” of the 
“aesthetic surfaces”, (cf. 1. 75) : even more explicitly A. I. 149 contrasts 
the “Fair Self” {Kaly^cm attmam) with the “foul self” {pdpam attmam) 
terms that are certainly equivalent to those of A. 1. 249 cited above ; the 
“ little self ” or “ foul self ” being precisely that which is mattd, m me so 
attd, “not my-Self”, but the “ego” of St. Paul's vivo autem jam non ego. 

The two“ selves ” may be in accord or in conflict, as in S. I. 71-72. “ For 
whom now is the 'attd beloved {piyo), and for whom unloved (appiyo) ? In 
the case of those whose conduct is evil, the spiritual self {attd) is unloved. 
How so ? Inasmuch as that which the unloved would do to one unloved, 
even that they of themselves {attand) are doing to the spiritual self 
{attano) ” ; and conversely. In S. I. 57 those whose behaviour is childish 
have “self as foe to Self” {amitten-ev€hattmd) In Dh. 103, the man who 
conquers self {jeyya attdnam) is the greatest of conquerors (echoed 
by Asoba in Rock Edict XIII). All of these three passages cor- 
respond to BG. VT. 5-6 where the Spirit {dtmm) is friend (bmdku) 
of one in whom the flesh (dtman) has been conquered {jit ah) by the Spirit 
{dtmand) but the enemy (satru) of what-is-not-the-Spirit {amdtmanah ~ 
Pali anattam). Nor can we fail to observe that S. I. 169, ajjhestam 
( = adhydtmikam) eva jalayami . . .hadayam, jotitthdnam, joii attd sudmto, 
“ I kindle a flame within, the heart the actor, the flame the adopted self ” is 
just the “ internal Agnihotra ” of iSB. X. 5. 3. 3 and S Ar. X, reflecting, too, 
the fact that even in the actual ritual it is constantly emphasized that (as in 
the analogous case of the Christian Mass), it is really himself that the Sacri- 
ficer, as dtma-yajnl, is offering up upon the altar. 

It is not a confusion of "selves” that makes Mrs. Rhys Davids (in her 
Manual of Buddhism, p. 114, Note 2) shrink from the expression “le moi 
haissable ” ? There is one “ self ” that we must hate “ if we would be His 
disciple” (Luke XIV. 26) ; the author of the Cloud of Unknowing is perfectly 
true his Master when he says that the greatest sorrow that a man can feel is 
to reflect that he is ; and in this sense, as Eckhart says with perfect truth 


1, Mrs. Rhys Davids cites Svet. Up. VI. 11 but cf. also RV. IV. 1. 17 d suryo 
. . .ti^that . . .rju marte^u vxjind ca pasyan (where Surya is assuredly dtmem as in 
RV. I. 115.1)' and many parallel passages. 

2. Conversely, “ For those who have attained, there is naught dearer than 
the spirit” {m.. .piyatamam attand kvaci), S. 1. 57 = Udana 47 ; just as in BU. 
I. 4.8, where the dtmm is dearer than all else, for 'the dtman is innermost. If one 
would speak of anything else but the dtman as dear, it should be said of 'him that 
‘He is like to lose what is verily dear for this would be true. One should approach 
the dtman alone as dear. He who regards the dtman only as dear, is ‘ dear ' 
indeed, is incorruptible There can be no greater love than “ self ” — ^love, — if we 
know “ who” we are, if we have verified {sacchikatvd) the answer to katama dtmS, 
ken* attand. jf by “self” we und^tgrid ajid mean the sarvabhutdntardtman. 
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All scripture cries aloud for freedom from self If scripture likewise re- 
peats through the ages the injunction “ Know thyself ", it is because there is 
another self that can be known in another way than that of the psychologist, 
and the purpose of the doctrine is to enable man to shift his consciousness 
of being from the former to the latter self, from the changeable and perishable 
ego of the man who thinks of himself as So-and-so to an immortal self that 
can no more than God himself (who as Erivgena expresses it, is “not any 
what ", a literal equivalent of ekimcana in the Buddhist texts) be named or 
defined, “no speechway {vMapatha, Sn. 1076) remaining". 

That the arhat, having already cast off the notion that “ I am such and 
such" (D. III. 249), can make use of such expressions as “I” and “my” 
only as a matter of practical convenience (S. I. 14) leads us to a consideration 
of the question of “reincarnation” and karma. By “ reincaniation ” (as 
distinguished from “ transmigration ” we mean always the belief in rebirth on 
this earth, whether in a human or lower form. It must be remarked' in the 
first place that the doctrine of karma (essentially, that everything done has 
an effect, and that nothing happens without a cause) does not differ in any 
way from the Christian doctrine of the government of the world by “ mediate 
causes ” apart from which, as St. Thomas Aquinas says ; “ the world have 
been deprived of the perfection of causality ” ; and that this doctrine of 
karma and a belief in “ reincarnation ” are by no means interdependent or 
inseparable."^ As I understand, no doctrine of “ reincarnation ” was ever offir 
cially taught in India, whether by Brahman or Buddhist, whatever the puthu- 
jama may have believed ; so far as I know, however, the only scholars who 
have pointed this out are on the one hand B. C. Law^ and on the other 
Ren4 Gu^:non. As there is no essence in component things (the atmm is 
not, of course, a composite) there is evidently none that can pass over frohi 

1. St Augustine, who certainly did not believe in reincarnation, no less cer- 
tainly enunciates a doctrine of karma, saying that “the human body preexisted in 
the previous works in their causal virtues” {Gen. ad lit. VII. 24 cited by St Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, I. 91. Z)^, cl S. II. 64, “ This body, brethren, is neither yours nor 
that of anyone else. It should be regarded as the the product of past works (pura~ 
ijam kammem. . .ahhisahkhitam). 

2. Keith reviewing Concepts of Buddhism in IHQ. XIV. 182 remarks : “ Dr 
Law insists (p. 45 that the Buddhists deny the transmigration of a soul. Cf. St 
SCHAYER reviewing PApesso, “Chandogya Up”, in Polish Bulletin of Oriental Studies, 
1,1937, p. 98 : “ the punarmjtyu idea is only a Brahmanistic variant of the Wieder- 
Tod conception, well-known to ethnologists, and has nothing to do with rebirth”. 
T. W. Rhys Davids recognized that “ reincarnation ” is excluded when he wrote, 
with reference to M. I. 256 that there is “ a repudiation of the belief in any 
permanent, transmigrating intelligent principle (vinhanam) ' in man, and the affirma- 
tion of the contrary view — ^that vinhanam is a Contingent principle”. In S. 11. 13, 
for example, we cannot “ whose ” consciousness is reconstituted in a new exist- 
ence, but only “ what ” consciousness ; and thus what is usually meant by * rehicar- 
nation ” is excluded. The reconstituted consciousness {pafisandki vinhanam) is 
not a reconstituted being, but a reconstituted phenomenon; no “thing” passes 
over from one body to another. This is the Buddhist form of the Brahmaiucal 
doctrine that there is no individual samsdrm. 
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one habitation to another (Mil.71-73) ; nor does the often repeated simile 
of the lighting of one lamp from another allow us to read into the doctrine 
the transmission of an essence, but only of a tendency (just as when cme 
billiard ball strikes another, no thing, but only a directed motion, is trans- 
ferred). 

But, it will be objected, what about the “ Jiatakas ”, and the Buddha’s 
claim to an absolute memory of all past births (“habitations") and assertion 
that the recollection of former habitations can be acquired ? The answer is 
that the Buddha knows that in so speaking parabolically, the puthujana may 
understand (as the modem scholar has understood) that he means that their 
“individuality" has passed over from one body to another (as if one could 
say, “ When I was Plato ”, — ^the modem reincamationist in fact is very apt 
to take pleasure in thus connecting himself with some great name or romantic 
type) ; but also knows that the instructed disciple will understand that the 
statement *' I was So-and-so ” made at the end of a Jataka tale really means 
that So-and-so was a link in the beginningless chain or sequence of lives, 
becomings or “habitations” (of the Spirit), of which habitations “he” now 
speaking is the last term; last, because my consciousness of being is not of 
being So-and-so, I am literally no one {akiikcana. . xar^i loke, Sn. 455), I 
can no more ask “ Where am ' I ’ going " ? than I can “ Whence came ‘ I ’ ? ” 
(S. II. 26). In this connection, a dramatic illustration of the fact that to 
have shaken one's individuality by no means implies an annihilation (a 
metaphysical impossibility in any case) can be cited in the Parosahassa Jataka 
(No. 99), where the dying Bodhisattva is asked by his disciples “What good 
have you gotten?" He answers “There is none" {n'attki kimd) The 
disciples understand that this means that he has gained nothing. But when 
the conversation is reported to the chief disciple, who had not been present, 
he says “ You did not understand the meaning (attha) of the Master’s words. 
What the Master said, was that he had attained to the “ Station of Not-being- 
anyone ” {Skimcannayntma) . The Master reappears from the Brahma worlds 
to confirm this explanation, a convincing proof that even in “ late ” monastic 
Buddhism it was well understood that to have ceased to be anyone does not 
mean the same as to have been annihilated at death.^ The continued essence 

1. It may be noted that Parosahassa (parosakasra) is “beyond a thousand” 
and that in common Brahmaija usagei “ a thousand means everything ” ; the name 
is a designation of one who has broken out of this cosmic total. At the 'same time, 
who ever being joined unto the Lord “is one spirit" (in the words of St Paul) 
cannot be anyone, for as in KU. II. 18, “ the Spirit hath not become anything ” 
(na babhuva kascit). 

Parallel texts recur in Sn. 1070 and 1115 "Discerning a ‘ not-any-what-ness ’ 
(akmcanna), assured that *Tha‘e is not' {n'atthi), so cross the flood “and” To 
have realised ‘There is no birth as any-what-ness ’ {afdmcanna-sambhava) , that is 
verily * gnosis ' N'atthi in these contexts is of particular interest because it stands 
for the opposite of the denial voiced by the natthika in the sense of “nothing-morist” 
or " nihilist ” whom the Buddha so often condemna The veritably gnostic mttkika 
is philosophically a “realist”, for whom “things” are only names, and amongst 
these things “ himself " as known by name and aspect ; the natthika as “ nothing- 
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of one who has realised here and now that he is ^*not any what” and is still 
in the flesh is even more obvious : he can still say “ I ” in the conventional 
sense, as in Sn. 455-456 “ * T wander in the world, a learned naught 

iakimcano uncontaminate cf. KU. V. 11) here 

and now by human-ties (idha mdnavehi) : futility to ask whose kin am 
(“Who is my mother? and who are my brethren? ”, Math. XU. 48). 

In other words, “we” now reap the consequences, we me the conse- 
quence truly of what-has-been-done (the world, as St Augustine says : “ is 
pregnant with the causes of unborn things”), i.e. of ''karma'' ; but not as 
a consequence of what “ we ” have done, since there has never been any “ I ” 
to do anything. This is the answer to the question (p. 89) “ If deeds are 
done without a doer, that is, a self, who is that experiences the results of 
them ? ” (S. 11. 75, III. 103) . If the “ founder ” is made to reply “ to this ques- 
tion in terms of code, of formula this only means that he is bringing for- 
ward the old and orthodox! teaching that the Sun* is the Spirit in all things 


morist " ia philosophically a “ nominalist ”, for whom only things are real and 
universalis or eternals only names. We feel that Mrs. Rhys Davids is at heart a 
nominalist interpreting a realist doctrine. 

That ia to say, in the proper sense of the word, “ dogmatically It is 
highly symptomatic of the anti-traditional character of our culture, that this word 
has acquired a bad meaning. Lord Chalmers, who renders tfiff/ii in Sn. 55 rightly 
by “hypotheses” goes so far as to render the same word in Sn. 789 by “dogma” ! 
He ought to have known that anywhere outside controversial slang, dogma means 
“orthodox doctrine”, or “science” as distinguished from “opinion" or “private 
view (dxUki) ; the veritable dogmatist (such as the Buddha) has no such opinions 
of his own, his purpose is not to destroy but to fulfil the law, as sattor he lays down 
the law infallibly. Our demoaatic attachment to opinionative licence .has made us 
overlook that there can be only one true philosophy. 

The answer to the question “ Who reaps the fruit of acts” (John IX.2 “Who 
did sin, .this man or his parents?”) is given in terms of the Middle Way in S. IL 
75 (in agreem^t with BG. XIII. 12 na sat tan nasad ucyate) : neither of the 
extremes is true in itself, viz. that one sows and himself reaps, or that one sows 
and another reaps. “I” as “little self” am reaping the consequences of what haa 
been done by “ other little selves ” (in this sense the sins of the fathers are “ visited 
upon the sons”) ; but I the very Self and spiritual Man (“not as I am in myself, 
but as I am in God”, in my nature apart from time)- am not reaping any conse- 
quences at all, I only perceive them yathabkutam (as happenings or "accidents”), 
as the author dramatist views the action of a play, not being himself one of the 
actors, nor slain when the hero is slain. 

2. I.e. the “Uncreated Light”, principiutn motus et vitx. The scholar who 
sees the “ worship of nature ” in Vedic texts comes under the la^ of Plutarch 
{Moralia, 400) who reproaches the Greeks who cannot distinguish between Apollo 
and the sun, so much are they blinded by their powers of observation, diverting 
the faculty of thought” (dUcmota'^ vtnndna) through the faculty of sensation 
aisthesis vedana) from what is to what appears to be”. If the Buddhist polemic 
also misrepresents Vedic “ religion ”, -it is not from the same point of view, but as 
a manoeuvre and for reasons of convenience. A Roman Catholic of Maritains tyjie 
may also have his “reasons” for saying that “primdtive imagery. . .has no philo- 
sophical value whatsoever” (St. T^kontai A^uittas, p. 165, note), but what are we 
to think of a presumably dianterested scholar who says that “ the values of ritual 
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(RV. 1. 115. 1) and the doer of all things (JUB. 1. 3. 3), other than whom 
there is no seer, etc (BU. III. 7. 23) so that “ By no means ought a harnessed 
man, a knower of the principle, to consider that ‘ “ I ” am the doer of any 
thing**' (BG. V. 8) ; or to take it from Christian sources, “If ye through 
the Spirit do mortify {mortificcUis, ihanatonte ■= p\xt to death) the deeds 
(facta, tasir-akseis ~ kcur^tm) of the body, ye shall live’* (Rom. VIII. 13), 
for as St. Thomas Acquinas expands this and the following, verse and Gal. V. 
18, “ The works of a man who is led by the Holy Ghost, are the works of 
the Holy Ghost rather than his own” (Summa, II-I. 93. 6 ad 1), so that 
“ If any man is to come to God, he must be empty of all works and let God 
work alone” (Tauler, Following XVII, italics mine). It had been consis- 
tently taught before and after Buddhism, from RV. X. 90. 4 where it is a 
part of the Person that “here becomes again” {iha-abkavat punar, i.e. “is 
continually born”) to iSafikara on Br. Sutra I. 1. 5,j where “the Lord is the 
only round-about-goer ” (nesvarM anyab somsarl), that all action is the work, 
not of the individual but of the Spirit (atma . . .ato hi soffvum karmdij,y utti- 
^thanti, BU. I. 6.3). The question “Who reaps? ” is asked again in connec- 
tion with the blind man, in John IX. 2, “Who did sin, this man or his 
parents, that he was born blind ? ” The remarkable answer attributed to the 
Christ, “ Neither hath thisi man sinned, nor his parents : but that the works 
of God should be made manifest, in film”, is in full accord with JUB. I. 5. 2, 
tvam {dditye) kartdsi, and all traditional teaching. It is precisely the 
Buddha’s answer in S. II. 75, where it is neither true that one sows and him- 
self reaps nor that one sows and another reaps I How is it possible to ascribe 
to a “ late monastic editing ” in Buddhism a doctrine that was already pre- 
Buddhist in India and is also universal ? 

The teaching is that “The experiences the actor, is nowwhere” (Mrs. 

Rhys Davids, Manual p. 157 Nowhere, indeed ! for That One “has 

not come from anywhere nor become anyone” (KU. II. 18) : we cannot say 
that the Buddha is here, or there, but only that he is (Mil. 73). To make 
use of EcKhart’s expression, the vimutta is “ free! as the Godhead in its non- 


as practised today by the Christian Church are different from those possessed by 
ceremonial among primitive peoples. Christian ritual is largely symbolic ” (Shorter, 
An Introduction to Egyptian Religion, p. 36) ? Let us not imitate what is the 
worst and weakest and least attractive part of the Buddhist texts,, their apparently 
deliberate misunderstanding of Brahmariical “ imagery which is not an “ imagery " 
at all in this sense, but what is called an “ adequate symbolic ” and is “ le symbo- 
lisme qui sait” and not “le symbolisme qui cherdie”. 

1. I have, of course, read Mrs. Rhys Davids’ words, not as she wrote them 
to show the absurdity of this doctrine, but as an essential part of the Buddhist 
“ gospel ”, and I may add, as a simple statem^t of truth. In any case, there is 
no “ monkish ” perversion here, nor anything unique, but only the universal doctrine 
of the philosophia perennis. And however strange my approach may seem to be to 
some scholars, it has at least this advantage, that it avoids emendations of texts, 
and the elimination of passages considered “ late ’* (on the basis of their contents) 
which emendations and eliminations are inevitably expressions of personal opinion 
(Pali ditthi) on the part of those who resort to them.. 
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existence”. Those of us who are attached to the “survival of personality'’ 
may recoil from this ; but it is just this “ personality ” of which it is said 
that “He that loseth his life psukhm as in Luke XIV. 26 misei psiikhM) 
for my sake, shall find it That which is anywhere, having local position, 
can;.at at the same time be elsewhere, and is certainly not like the Buddha 
anatfitagocard^ (Dh. 179) ; how could that which is “ less than infinitesimal 
and greater than great” (KU. 11. 20 and passim), i.e. without quantity, have 
a position ? When it is said that the Kingdom of heaven (Luke, XVII. 21) 
or “World’s End (S. I. 62 and A. II. 49) is “ within you ” this is said of all 
men ; and that which is everywhere is certainly nowhere, no private property. 
If the Spirit is my veritable essence, then this very Self of mine, the oily 
actor, is “nowhere” ; and its vehicle, the Psycho-physical ego, fs on automaton^ 

pi. Buddham anantagccaram apadam ; kena padena nessatha, “ Buddha, whose 
range is infinite, natheless he hath no foot,— by what track can you trace him ? ” 
(m, toj trace, track, find out, as in Manu) describes the unmoved: mover, denying 
foco motion ; the Buddha is, in fact the “Eye in the World” {cakkhuth lake, passim), 
and as such both moves(cffA:$t«5 carati, MU VI. 6) and operates {imya cak^usa 
karmdni kriyante, JUB. IV. 12. 2). By “Eye in tlie World”, any contemporary 
Brahman would have understood the Sun, the Truth, Spirit, Fire ; the Buddhist 
argument ad hominem is sa largely addressed to Brahmans qua Brahmans that we 
must evidently listen as Brahmans listened if we want to understand, This means 
too that we must be vitally interested in. the truth of the doctrine themselves, for 
as Mallinowski has so well said in another context,, “ Technical language acquires 
its meaning only through personal participation. Scholars in general are so much 
afraid of “personal participation”, or zs mtthikas so incapable of it, that Mrs. 
Rh'ys Davids, however we may disagree with her in some matters, commands oui 
respect for confessing it. 

“Footless” (“ophidian”, like the apara brahman, apadam in Mund- L 2. 6, 
cf. AV. X 8. 21 apdd agre abhavat) requires a longer commentary ; cf. Shams-i- 
Tabrizi (NicholsON, p. 295) In me is no ' I ’ and no * we I am naught, without 
head, without feet** and “The last to fare uHthout feet” (Nicholson, p. 137) 

2. If one does not like this, the way out is provided : “ find thyself ”, attdnam 
gaveyyesatha, or as Avencebrol expresses it, Quid est ergo qucfd debet homo inquirere 
m hoc vita?. . .Hoc est ut sciat seipsum {Fans Vitm, I. 2). It may be remarked 
here that when we attribute free will to the empirical ego, “ actual present self ”, we 
do so only in space but not in time, sa^dng “ I do or go where I like but 
never “ I am when 1’ like ”, or even “ how I like,” and here there is evidently a 
lesion in logic, for there is no space apart from time or time apart from space (more 
obvious than ever, in the light of “relativity”) : on the other hand, and with 
perfect logic, the spirit is independent alike of time and spzce. Thus, “ that ’vriudi 
goles farther from the primary intelligence, is bound the more by the ties of Fate, 
and the nearer it approadhes the axis of all the more it is free from Fate ” (Bcethius, 
Consolation, prose VI).. “Fate lies in the created causes themselv^” (St. Thomas 
Aquinas), but “My service is i)erf'ect freedom”. 

When in reply to Saccaka the Buddha asks “ Have you, as body, as mind, the 
power to make edther do what you will” (Mrs Rhys Davids’ words, summarising 
the Lesser Saccaka Sutta, in JRAS. 1937, p. 262), and says “ I understand Sacdiaka, 
you say that ‘you’ are no other than body and mind” {Origind Gospel, p. 35), 
this is identical with Boethius, Consolation, prose VI ; Boethius knows and confesses 
himself to be " an animial, reasoning and mortal ”, to whom “ Philosophy ” replies, 
“Know you .aught, else that you are?” “Naught”, he says; Philosophy answers. 
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of which the behaviour and experience are determined wholly by mediate 
causes, i.e. karma as hetu. It is only inasmuch as our consciousness of bdng 
(far more authentic than our awareness of being So-and-so) ^ can be shifted 
from the lesser to the greater “ self ” (this is St. Paul’s " dividing asunder of 
soul from spirit ”, Heb. IV. 12 ; it is as tme for Buddhism as for Christianity 
that “ all scripture cries aloud for freedom from self ”, nor does this, any 
more than “ anatta ”, mean only a freedom from “ selfishness ”, but from 
"selfhood”) that there can be any liberation or immortality, inconceivable 
of anything originated (S. I. 108 natthi jatassa amarmam ; BG. 11. 27). 
That the shift can be made is not a demonstrable one ; " Work out your 
salvation (tumhehi ktccm Mappan, more literally ‘Yours to swelter at the 
task’), the Buddhas do but tell the tale” (Dh. 276)^. The modem 

"Now I know the cause or the chief cause of your sidoiess. Ycu have jor gotten 
what you are**. "Freewill” is the free will of the Spirit : but “our” will is a 
necessitas coaotionis, an affect, not an act but a passion. "Thy will, not nuna, 
be done, O Ix)rd ” : it is in this sense, and not at all in a " fatalistic ” sense, that 
religion is "resignation” ("'IsEm”)- For the "little self" {ego, moi) there can 
be no freedom except in obedience to the "Great Self” (essence, swj). The "little 
self” has indieed a kind of will, but this is only an instinctive wishing determined 
by desires, not a free will. The distinction of bondage from freedom is made in this 
way in CU. VIII. ■!. 5-6, and in almost the same terms by Augustine, De spiritu 
et littera, 52 " Why then should miserable men venture to pride diemselves on their 
freewill before they are set free , . .For by whom a man is overcome, to him he 
is assigned in slavery”. 

1. Cf. S. in. 130 "I see that in the five grasping khandhas I have got the 
notion * I am yet I do not recognize that * I am this'* If the concept " I am " 
is subsequently " removed ”, observe that it is not spoken as replaced by the con- 
cept " I am not ” ; the nature of being in itself cannot be grasped by any such 
dialectic ; " inasmuch as even here and now the Tathagata cannot be grasped in 
truth or reality as existing*” {thitato, S. IIL 118), it cannot be asked what he 
was or will be (S. III. 118) ; the problem is "undeclared” {avyakatam, S. IV. 385), 
because the answer is inexpressible ; here, as the Upanisads express it, words turn 
back*’ (Taitt. Up. It. 4), "You ask too far regarding this Godhood” (BU. VI. 6), 
"You could not think out the thinker of thinking” (BU. VI. 4), Alt ‘alia fantasia 
gut manco possa (Paradiso, XXXIII. 142). As in Buddhism, the Upani?ads do 
not tell us what the atnum is, but rather what is not. 

The unreality of the empirical self is plainly recognized in SR I. 9. 3. 23 
(following VS. II. 28 and with reference to VS. I. 5) where at the close of the 
rite the sacrificer desecrates himself, and not liking to say in so many words " Now 
I return from the truth (satyam) to the lie {artrtaY* (converse of VS. I. 5 "Now 
I enter from the lie t<V the truth ”) says instead " Now am I such as I am ” {aham 
ya evasmi &o 'smi, also in AB. VU. 24), Le. So-and-so by and lineage:; the 
initiated! sacrificer having been "as it were no man ”, “ nameless ”, and " as if emptied 
of self*’ (SB. ib, KB. VII. 2 and SB. III. 8. 1. 2 riricam ivatmd). Sylvain L£vi 
rightly, thought of the Brahmanism of the Brahmanas as bien phe du houddhtsme, 
though very wide of the mark when he added qu’il lux a Ugu-i une regrettable 
heredite ! It is in any case from Brahmanism that Buddhism inherits all that it has 
in common vdth Christiaiiity (in saying which we are net endorsing the theory of 
“influence** — "The coinddences of tradition are beyond the scope of accident**). 

2. Akkhdtdr^ “ narrators ”, in the sense of AB. VII. 18, where the " narrator 
of the Sunabsepa legend is akhydtr. From this point of view the actually spoken 
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scholar, mtthika by temperament and training, and rarely concerned with 
the truth but only with the fact of what was taught, may be 
unable to believe that the shift can be made^, that a man may be here and 
now an arhaU jivan-mukta or mahatma, but not having "sweltered at the 
task ” he is equally unable to deny; that it can be accomplished. To go be- 
yond this agnostic position, to assert that the basic assumption is a false one, 
to assume that the texts are speaking in der Luft herein, would deprive them 
of any but a philological and literary value. 

Let me conclude a notice already overlong with a few words on bhii and 
jhma. I entirely agree that bhii has far too often, and not only in Buddhist 
but also in Vedic contexts been rendered by “ be ” where " become ” was need- 
ed. I also entirely agree with Mrs. Rhys Davids* view that it is the whole 
business of man werden mas er isi, which implies of course a ceasing to be 
was er nur scheint sein. Excellent examples of bhu as werden in this sense 
might have been cited in AB. VIL 15 bhusnur-dtmd and bhuyah in AA. II. 
3. 2 (also with reference to dtman). But remark the words tuerden and 
ist : mrdm is process and ist like asi in " That mt thou ” is timeless reality, 
apparently a future goal only so long as it has not been reached. It can no 
more be supposed that a further progress is possible when the " end of the 
road " has been reached than that the infinite could be traversed. For the 
Traveller there is nothing to do but to “ keep on going, just keep on going ” 
[caraiva, caraiva, AB. VII. 15) ; as the end of the road, where “ every where 
and every when are focussed ’* there is no longer any meaning in a locomotion. 
One might as well prefer "learning** to "knowing” as "becoming** to "being” ; 
the Buddhist asekha, a designation of the Expert as one for whom there is 
nothing more to be learnt, corresponds, indeed, to the formulation of Plotinus, 
for whom the highest beings “ never learn, nothing being absent at any time 
from their knowledge’* {Enneads, IV. 4. 6). The advocate of a "perpetual 
motion ” is such only as a disbeliever in the possibility of the attainment of 
perfection ; but it is of the essence of Brahminical and Buddhist doctrine 
that the order to be " perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect ” can 
be obeyed. As Eckhart also .says, " Not till she knows all that there is to be 
known does she pass over to the unknown good **. I have shown elsewhere that 
the thesis cannot be maintained, that the Buddha did not claim sabannu. 

It is quite easy, however, to overdo the rendering of bhii by “ become ”, 
especially where the future (which is also the future of asmi) is concerned, 
r refer especially to A. II. 35 f. where the Brahman Doipa sees the Buddha’s 
footprints, and following these vestigia pedis reaches their author. In the 
following dialogue he asks whether the Buddha " is ” (or “ will become ’*, 
this alternative being the matter of the present discussion) a Deva, Gan- 


gospel is an akhydna, of which, however, the true meaning is anything but anecdotal. 
The Buddha legend is a “ myth ”, thoiigh not in this term's acquired sense of 
" fiction 

1. Also the Christian doctrine, Cf. Augustine De spkitu et littera, "We cannot 
deny the possibility of perfection in the present life.” 
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dharva, Man, or Yakkha, the Buddha replying that he “is not'" or “will 
not become” {na bhavissmi) either of these, because the conditions pro- 
ductive of such states of being have been destroyed. If these conditions 
hmje been destroyed, how can it be supposed that he is speaking even now as 
a man? He concludes, moreover by saying “ I am (asmi) the Buddha”, 
and this is tantamount to proof that the previous bhavissami has a present 
value, for he evidently means, “ I am awake, I cannot ba classified or included 
in any category”. It may be noted too that Dona uses the future even 
with respect to the footprints which are present before his eyes, saying “These 
will not be,^ i.e. are surely n6t, the footprints of a man”. Similar uses of the 
future can be cited in M. I. 387, “ Who can refrain from praise ? ” {na 
vai^^am karnssati), meaning “Who is willing to refrain?” or “able to re- 
frain,” with present value ; and J. I. 71 idem sambodhim pdpmjma-tidna na 
bhavissati, where t^nam is the subject of na bhaviszati, by which only “ can- 
not be” can he meant, since the place is just as unsuitable now as it ever 
will be. The conjectural future has in fact a timeless value very much like 
the timeless value of the gnomic aorist. And as regards the supposedly late 
late origin of this gnomic future (if we may so call it), what about RV. I. 
1.64. 39 kim red kari^yati, which is much rather “ What use can he make of 
^s. ? ” than “What use will he make?”, the idea being that the Rks are 
of no use to him, 

We also agree that bhdvana is a “ making become ”, in. the sense that we 
use “grow” transitively, meaning to cultivate or propagate. It is, indeed, 
as the “Giver of Being'*' that the Lord is called Prabhu, “He who makes 
to come forth” ; in Maip.(Jukya Up. 6 and 11, the equivalence of prabhavn 
(“Schdpfung” in Deussen’s version) with miti is a noteworthy illustration 
of this creative value in bhu; in BG. XIII. 16 prabhavi^u, “^ving life to,” 
and' grasi^m', devouring, are the contrasting acts of the Deity, who as in Dent. 
XXXII, 9 both “ kills and makes alive.” But it is just here that the equival- 
ence of bMvand with jkana, which Mrs. Rhys Davids ridicules in her trans- 
lation of the Dhammapada, p. xx, emerges. Parenthetically, it may be observ- 
ed that this equivalence is familiar at a later period, for as we have said else- 
where “ The Sadhanas constantly employ the roots cit.j to think, be known, 
etc., and dhyaij to contemplate, visualise, in the same sense as, the causative 
of {lAL. 1935, p. note 5). The difidculty is largely caused by a mis- 
apprehension of the nature of jhdna {dhyma), a term that is radically mis- 
rmdered by “meditation” and altogether betrayed by “musing”, or worse 
“ quiet musing ”, - or- stil worse, “ clairvoyance Almost the only proper 
English words by which -the values of Indian dharana, dhyma (Vedic dM) 
Biid^^^amddhi C3.n be conveyed- are the consideration”, “contemplation”, and 

1. A future sense could only be forcibly introduced by saying “ -will prove not 
ta-be’V But’-ev^ this: does not change the fact that in Doha's thought the foot* 
p^irits <ire -not those of a man ; he is not thinking- that they are now the footprints 
of a man and will later on “become” those of an elephant, i.e. Buddha. .And if 
has- present and actual value here, it might be expected a priori that 
bhavissami would have a present -and factual- value throiigliQut. the same Sutta. 
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“rapture” or “excess” (the two last in their literal etymological values of 
a “ being taken out of ” or a “ going out of oneself ”, for which St. Paul’s expres- 
sion is “ being in the spirit ”) corresponding to the consideratio, cmtemplatio, 
and raptus or excessus of Victor of St, Hugo and other contemplatives (Skr, 
dhtraip). Samadhi is also of course a “unification”, an adaequatio rei el in- 
tellectus, whereas in dihydna there is still a destruction of knower and known. 
samadhi is etymologically and semantically “ synthesis 

Now “contemplation”, from an Indian traditional point of view, is not a 
passive “ mystic experience ”, but an act, and moreover a creative or gener- 
ative act. It is in this sense that the divine manner of knowing is at the 
same time “speculative” and creative, a self-intention by which “He thinks 
things, and behold they are ”, The case of the human artist is analogous 
to this extent at least that if he did not think things they would never come 
to be. We said- that contemplation is an act ; this is stated in so many words 
in GB. I. 3. 2 “ dhiyah means karmmd ”, in connection with the Giayatri^. 
The world itself is a contemplative creation (MU. VI. 17, idam dhydyaie). 
In RV. there is hardly anything that is not described as made or done 
“by a contemplation” {dhiyd), or what amounts to the same thing, “in- 
tellectually” {manasd), and that is as things are made by the craftsman 
{ahki ta^t^va didhaya, III 38. 1). The Fire-altar for example is made by 
a contemplation (IX. 71. 6) and it is quite in accordance with this that when- 
ever the builders ai'e at a loss, they are told by the Gods to “contemplate” 
{cetayadhavam, SB. passim). In numerous glosses dhydyat=acmtayat, dhiya= 
manasd. Sometimes manasd is used with dhyai, e.g. TS. II. 5. 11. 5 yadi mcmasd 
dhyayati tad vacd vadati, and there is nothing different in principle here 
from the later practice enjoined upon the painter, tad dhydtam bhittau nive- 
sayet, or that of the wainwright whose constructive work is contemplative 
{purum$i samdadhau rathasyeva fbhur dhivd, AV. X. 1. 8). It is by con- 
templation that one knows how things ought to be done or made, and it is 
noteworthy that the one word husda {kausdlyd)^ “skill”, stands both for 
prudence and for art. Jhdna is essentially a raising of one’s level of reference 
from that of the activity of observation of that of perception of the eternal 
reasons, and consummated in samadhi is an identification with these reasons; 
returning then from contemplation to a practical activity, one is possessed of 
the . required pramdj^a, the ascertained means of operation”. There can 
be no question as to the fundamental coincidence of jhma as “ visualisation” 
with bhdvmd as “making become 

1. Hume’s (p. 427), hesitation between “obtain” and “meditate upon” for 
dhtmahi in the Gayatri is perfectly intelligible : to contemplate! is to possess, and in 
the last analysis to became the object of contemplation, and it is this sense that yoga 
(“ conjunction) as technique, is directed towards an adaequatw rei et intellecius, 
and in its consummation is “ Union ” achieved by the attdnuyogin (Dh. 209). 

2. This is recognized by Mrs. Rhys Davids herself in Kindred Mayings, I. 

p. 48, note 2, interpreting bhavana 0 . 5 “ constructive woifc (in contemplation, of 
course) .. .contemplation means both elimination. . .and. . (italics mine). 

Here she knows well enough that jhana is more than “musing”- 
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We might have discussed innumerable other questions raised by Mrs 
Rhys Davids* recent books, but have, preferred to stress the great importance 
of the Mman problem, and to support by additional evidence her view that 
“the first Sakyans were seeking to strengthen and expand the very nucleus 
of Brahmanic teaching *' {Minor Anthologies, I, p. xv ; I should rather have 
said “ seeking to adapt *’), and that of the two dtmans which may or may not 
be at war with one another —may not be, but should be reconciled*-one is the 
immanent Spiritus Sanctus. For whoever has fully understood the 
answer to the fundamental question ken'attand will not shrink from the 
concept of a “ self-naughting ” and will have gone far towards understanding 
in what various senses the term “ rebirth ’* can be used. 



INSCRIPTIONS OF KATHIAWAD* 


By 

D. B. DISKALKAR 
GOREJA 

No. 53] V.S. 1450 [24-8-1393. 

This inscribed polio was found in the village Goreja, about six' miles 
north of Mangrol. The inscribed portion measures 15i" X SJ". 

It records the death of Bhimaka, son of Patel Puna in Goreja while try- 
ing to rescue me village cattle, on Monday, the second day of the dark half 
of Bhadrapada in V.s. 1450 or Saka 1315 during the victorious reign of king 
Mokalasiihha. 

Text 

1 II 11 iv'Ao ^ ^ 

2 3 ^ 3 *mT- 

3 3lf^- 

4 sjnrtraJtifR iisr- 

5 '123'Irng- 

6 if T- »fi'iTI%sT irrfriSPTlt JTtnl 

7 II gisrii^ ( ? ) ( 0 

MANGROL 

No, 54] Date Missing. t ? 

This polio is lying at the gate of the Darbargadh at Mangrol. It mea- 
sures 1' 8" X I'-l". A portion of the inscription at the beginning and at the 
end is illegible. 

It records the death of a warrior of the Cudiasama family in a battle in 
the victorious reign of Mahiaraija Mejiga, son of Maharajakula Bhima at 
Mahgalapur (i.e. Mangrol), on Sunday, the 10th of the dark half of 
VaiSkha. 

The portion of the inscription containing the year is worn out. As the 
Mangrol inscription of v.s. 1452 states that the place was governed by a 
Muhammedan cxfiicer this inscription must have belonged to an earlier date. 

Maharapa Mejiga whose father’s name was Bhima cannot be identified 
with, the Cudasama king Meliga whose father was Mokalasuhha and whose 
inscriptions are dated from V.s. 1469 to 1472, See No. 64 (1) below. It 
is tenuring to identify the prince Bhinia of this inscription with the Yada- 
va chief Bhima mentioned in the SomanStha PStubu inscription No. 44 
above. 

• Continued from p. 41 of April 1939 issue. 

1. flf ftnw r 2. 3. ’4^ 4, re? 5. 
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Text 

1 0 

2 


3 T o 

4 ? felt^iTesg^ JTIFT- 

5 JT- 

6 wm ^ irf^ "TT- 

7 ^ lit®. 

8 3« 

9 q#l.?TWt4 =^- 

10 iiio 9^ 

11 ^^... 

12 WT^......’i:^: 

13 (1 

MANGROL 

No. 55] V.S. 1452. [7-5-1396. 

This inscription is engraved on a white marble. It was first discovered in 
Mangrol but was afterwards removed to the Junagadh Museum where it is 
now lying. Above this inscription, which is in Sanskrit, is another inscription 
in Persian characters. Our inscription measures 18" in length and 6" in 
breadth and is in a good conditioa 

This inscription was fonnerly published on p. 246 of the Revised List 
of\Antiquarim Remains in the Bombay Presidency. 

It records that in v.s. 1452 while the emperor Nasaratkhan was ruling 
in Yoginipura (i.e. Delhi) and Dapharakhian was governing on his behalf 
the province of Gujarat Malik Yakub was in charge of M^grol (Mangala- 
pur).. His brother Malik Musa, who was the Kotvdl caused to be made the 
iron gate of the town. 

The emperor Nasaratkhan mentioned above is no doubt the emperor 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Tughlak (II) and Dapharkhan is Zafarkhan his 
viceroy over Gujarat {Bom. Gaz. Vol. I Pt. I. p. 232). Some time after 
the date of this inscription ZafarkhBn gave up allegiance to the Dehli em- 
peror and founded an independent line which became in after times known 
as the Gujdrat Sultans. 

Text 


1. ue. Delhi. 


2. i.e. Nasaratkhan 
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3 55^ [ ^a^55cn^l3r5r^3R[tScT ¥ft 3 tt^ [ W] 

4 ofa 

5 ^rteri ii 

6 ^terr ii ^ <rf5p^ 3iteiT i 

FAmAUi 

No. 56] V.S. 1453. i[22-4-1397. 

Tlhis inscription is engraved on the pedestal of a Jain image of 
Caturbhuja in the Jain Demsar at Pamlala. 

It records that the image containing the inscription was consecrated on 
Sunday, the tenth of the dark half of Vai^kha in v.s. 1453 by a lady named 
Bhavaladevi wife of the Guhila king Prat&pamalla. 

Text 

1 ^ ^ 

2 3fe55iK sicnTOc5¥rR? 

3 3d ^ ?Tpfr =3RrdTf^ 

SOMANATHA PATANA 

No. 57] V.S. 1454. i[21-4-1398. 

This inscribed slab is fixed in a wall of the iSarada Mafha to the north of 
the TrivepI in Somaniatha Patana. It measures 14J" 

The inscription records that two brothers Haja and Varaja' caused, the 
Matha of the goddess Kalika to be built on Sunday, the pth of the bright 
half of Vai^i^a in v.s.. 1454. The record further states. that because the poet 
Kialidlasa had obtained a boon from the goddess Kfili his various poems are 
admired by the people. 

Text 

1 ^ Wo 5^ 

2 3d 

3 ^ WT 

4 f^: II 

5 I d: IM 

KANAKASA 

No. 58] V.S. 1456 [13-2-1399. 

This inscription is engraved on two yellow stone slabs which had been 
removed from the well called Ptaijiyari vav in Kankfisia in the Mangrol state 
and now built up in a wall of the Daftar khaha at Mangrol. The'first slab 
measures I'-IO" by; l'-4i" and the second V by l'-7". A portion of the 
inscription is worn out. 


II ^ 


1. i.e. 
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The record opens with an invocation to god Siva and gives a description 
of a province whose name is missing but which must be Saura§tra and of the 
town Mahgalapura (modem Mangrol). Then it is stated that a Brahmana 
named Khelia, of the Vatsa gotra, dug up a well. His son was CBciga who 
also dug up a well. In this family was bom one Nagadeva, who had 
built a well. His son was Naradeva, who caused a Brahmapuri to be 
formed for the use of Biiahmaijas. His son was SiMka who built a well. 
His son was Fhruisottama. His son was Kfinha, who was appointed governor 
of Kanklasia by king Ramadeva. Kanha’s son was Damodara. 

The record further states that there was a Brahmajia named Kj^a, 
of KauSika gotra. His son was Vatsa, whose son was Vasisitha. Vasistha’s 
daughter Gomati was married to the Bnahmaija Damodara named above. 
E&modara caused a well to be built in Kank&sa on Thursday, the seventh 
of the bright half of Pau5a in v.s. 1456. 

The prasasti was composed by a Somapait Brahmarja namedi Kafu resi- 
dent of Devapattana. 

It is not known to which family king Ramadeva belonged. It is difficult 
to identify him with the Vaja king Ramadeva mentioned in the Lodhva 
inscription! of v.s. 1499, which’ is of very late date. 

Text 

1 TO sftiivtm*: II ; | 

2 [ ET^ffcT 3rf ] [II] 

3 3IT Rvtm I 

4 ^trnrlRr ijra; ii i Tis hr i 

5 'PRt gfdRtllcI: 1 1 . . . 

6 fiR’RW II ^ TO 

7 RiRtoI: II drSt W R II ^ sq’TOig: R#ff...l 

8 ll llITOBflf f^TOT I ( ?) 

9 Pl'r4*ldf II v TOT: tHflTORl 

11 gomTOTR ipr Ricjff ^ 

12 II 'A vTOITOfgBTOt %: R 

13 dR aro: II 

14 q: II ^ srftiroii- tirgRi toib^r bih^: 

15 dlfels BTRftfiqf qiRfvIcRr 5 Bi 4: U yi RsNl^ijg 

16 ®tR I f^RRT giHR RR^ Rifef: || a C[ 

1. R^Riir. 

2. The name Saurastra was most probably engraved here i.e. the last words 
may be rIr^^: 

3. i.e. Mangrol. 

4. i.e. In old inscriptions R was many times used for IR 

5. €551^. 
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17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


q' gitfes:: t%§;: [ i =t= ] 

ITT ^PTRI 1 inFsll 

s4 p^t^: gfrfsft: ?fteflS5Tt ^ 3r^.., 

a# ^ an%;f ^ I “i » !TtriH^nHt 


"aPH, aiigcliwn; sftgd'il^'idi II “i I grn 

[ - - gfSjTg, ] w i ^s i Ku ftmg |:&- 

SSf: 1 51^^115: [ >JFIT*] :r... 

ani?fe rfPTl l|'Ji7Ri''aia['Tt^#3ft^ir 
II gqJTsar |wfl^wr5jr^r^5if?rw4 ^i^aiirR t Mmar 

gts® '^'Wif^r^wr %sreia?w?^ l^fp^ra ii 

wsiT II 5^ ( ? ) 

aiTRT JTfl; | 

I HcTO: g^tefiMarffttg}^... 

CT tJRFSRSR!^ g [... ?^ ?tqi^... ] 

ar: inc^i gIggRHit i 4tt 

^ ^ 1 1 c ^g^rRg:i«n^ 

Szcond Stone 

II ca® II a: [ aaiT ] ijgmi ?i55^ 

^ra]a?T STI^ in«, ^ 

| S]^ | g5Ht IPR- 


II ^■> 

;?rmi^ Efi^air ^ tr^t isarrat a:^ aj; ^ ^ i It 

I STRfk at 

tsgtaH. II gctftiHt gio 

aj: I fit ^ata^ ai#3r}ii%ftgg gtajS ^eftoTT H# II aRcfcgg 

fri%^st gftlSJ gjait ^IgSr; M l st^gsfT aitar^ HT w 


5ft^: ^\\\ 

1 [ 11 ] qx ^- 

(^TPsrferPFrqr qr mj ? i^c4PRf i qrar 


1. 

2 . 

3. 


5 . 


These words are useless here as 
The word after ^ seems to be 
6. ^(R|5 j 7. 


hey are repeated on the second stone, 
meaning 4. -H IHI. 

$, 9* 
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10 Jiawf ?^cir i sftm w fa.^3r »i»iici[^ciHdi5^ 

11 1 11 gi% i ?r i^gcit g 

12 'n^wr ^sRifeTRcr#3: ^?nnt [ u] :bf% ^ 

13 5^r i arftm i ^vs g 

14 ^ iv'A^ fpsT if^ ?r?ri^ T^'sfi 3^^ w 

15 5311 ^H'l'i.i^idtJr 41%^ 3if^§5T 'Hilii'h sro 

16 .fer(:) f?n II q?m(0 'n?fiS5t^®i%:r i ?ilsirfeiiE^2 ii 


PATADI 

No. 59] vs. 14[5]6. 119-1-1400. 

This inscription is engraved on a slab of black stone built up in a wall 
of the Darbargadh at Patdi- The record was carefully and finely engraved 
but a considerable portion to its riglit hand is too much weather worn. The 
inscribed portion measures 14J" in length and 9i" in breadth. 

The inscription gives the following names of kings, the name of whose 
family is not preserved : They are Varasiihha, one intermediate ruler, iSatm- 
f alya, and Jayatkanja. The record, dated ei^th day of the dark half of 
Ma^a of V.S. 14 [5] 6, refers to the reign of this last king. By the names 
of kings, by thd find spot of the inscription, and by the date we can safely 
say that the royal family described here was tire Zala family that ruled) over 
ZaEvtd. In the second verse the fort, evidently of Patdi, is said to have 
been built by the king, who immediately preceded Varashiiha, but whose 
name is missing. This king as we know from the ZSla genealogy was 
Riam'asiiiiha. After him Virasiihha (or Varasitnha as our ferord states) 
mled. Panmalji’s name, who succeeded him is not preserved. ‘ He is said 
to have made His son was Satru4alya. SatmSalya was succeeded 

by his eldest son Jetsiihha or Jayatkanja as our inscription names him. 
From ' the words ] preserved fin the eleventh line it seems 

that he built a well on the eighth day of the dark half of Magha in 
V.S, 14[5]6. 

Text 


1 

2 . 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 


4- fUT' 


. feS^Wfi] 5^ t5I%: 
. I 1 31 

. 'if^': I trrai;: ^ ' 3 n 

I 5t| I 

. 5ri^ iRT. . . I 

[ siJ=frffPlT]''li I 

. fft: I 'S 


-flfl i 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


. . [ RllW ] 

. I IX •i'lfl[M]^ qi^f IlFI .4 


BHUVATIMBI 

No. 60] V.S. 1457. [2-5-1401; 

This inscription is engraved on a stone slab standing on the bank of 
the Bhuvada tank in Bhuviatimbi near SutiSfada in the Junagadh state. 
It measures 14" X lli". 

It records that Nagubai daughter of Bharama and, his , wife Megati of 
the Krada community caused a tank to be dug up in the village PalaSaE in 
Saurlastra on Monday, the 5th of the bright half of, VaiSkha in v.s. 1457 
in the victorious reign of the king fiavagaija and during the regime of the 
Panchakula headed by Jhiajha (?), 

It may be noted that the king Savagarja is also mentioned imiie PhUlkS 
inscription of V.S. 1448. 

Text 

1 II «i» II ^ iv'Avj ^ ^ 

2 ^ JIT ^^1^ 5153^ I 

3 sEtSt % I 

4 qT n ii [^;i ; ip :i ^ jjf ? ] 4^ 

5 I q'ar?raun% i it 

6 51 trhW sni ffPT w snf 

7 si%n4 ^Riippqr i nig 

8 ^ wi g»T 


JAMALA 

No. 61] V.S. 1461. [31-8-1404. 

This inscription is engraved on a pMio standing near the kotho in the 
village Jamala. The inscribed portion measures 13" by 12". 

It records the death of JiadejS MaE son of Vahadaa on Sunday, the 
deventh day of the dark half of BMdrapada in y.s. 1461: 

Text 

1 ^ *ntc 

2 

3 '(sstH’ 

4 §tr 'Si'Hvii 

5 I 
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SOMANATHA PATANA 

No. 62] V.S. 1462. [23-7-1406. 

This inscription is found on the Padathar of Mithasha Bhang in Soma- 
natha Pataija. It measures 10" in height and 11" in length. 

It opens with the Islamic formula * Bhismillah etc. followed by the date 
Friday the 8th of the bright half of Sravaipa in v.S. 1462 and mentions that 
when Brahmadasa, son of Siganatha, was governing Patana Hebatkhan 
son of Dafarkhan, Malik son of Malik Badruddin, and Malik Shera son 
of Malik Shekha attacked the town with a large army. Then Vora Farid son 
of Vora Mahamad fell in a battle while fighting on behalf of Brahmadasa 
against the Turks. 

The reading 6iganatha of the word is quite clear in the second and the 
last lirie. But it is tempting to propose that the proper spelling is 6ivanatha, 
and that the, king is identical with the king Sivaraja and ^ivagapa of the 
Khoiasa and Chorvad inscriptions and of the Phulka and Bhuvatimbi inscrip- 
tions respectively. It is therefore in the fitness of things that Brahmadasa, 
son of igiga(va)nfitha should be ruling at Somaniatha Plataaja in V.s. 1462 
as the present inscription states. 

Text 

1 11 ^ ^ 

2 ^ ^ ^ i 

4 mm m ^ 

5 gd 

6 m ^ M 

7 m ^ 

9 ^ ^ n ^ 

10 JTRn srrf mm. m 

1 1 cTwi; 51^ t) 

12 n 3frf^ 

13 U 11 

VERAVAL 

No. 63] V.S. 1464. [14-3T408. 

A stone slab bearing a bilingual inscription in Persian and Sanskrit is 
lying in the police Thana in the Mahdavi chauk in Veraval under Junagadha 
State. The Sanskrit inscription engraved below the Persian one measures 
22 inches in length and only 3 inches in breadth. 

It opens with the date, the second day of the dark half of Caitra of 
v.s. 1464 and refers to the reign of the Sultan Dafarkhan Muzfar andl further 
mentions that Mahamalik Fazaral Ahmed caused the city wall to be built 
whidr was completed on the 13^ day of {Sravaixa. 
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Dafarkhan originally the Gujarat viceroy of the Delhi emperor assumed 
independence under the name of Muzfar in about v.s. 1463 (See Bom. G 02 . 
History of Gujarat p. 234). 

Text 

2 W1 

3 ftcTi ^ T \ §^1 11 

VANTHALI 

No. 64] V.S. 1469. [7-5-1413. 

The following five inscriptions engraved on five memorial stones were 
discovered in Vanthali at a distance of six miles from Junagadh. The first 
three of these memorial stones are now preserved in the Juiragadh Museum. 
The remaining two cannot be traced anywhere. But fortunately their rub- 
bings have been preserved in the Rajkot Museum. The first three stones 
measure 16J" by 9 ; ISJ" by llj" ; and 17J" by 6i" respectively. They are 
all in a fairly good condition. 

AO the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Sunday, the seventh day 
of the bright half of Jye?tha of v.S. 1469 and refer to the reign of the king 
Meligadeva, son of Mokalasiihha who belonged no doubt to the -Cuda- 
sama family that ruled at Junagadh and Vanthali. On the above-mentioned 
date a number of soldiers of king Meliga fell in a battle while! fighting with 
the Muhammedans. The following five polios are of five soldiers of them. 

The first inscription mentions that Pfitfika, son of Veuju, son of Cuijfl 
belonging to the Yadava family and having the surname Buba died on the 
battle field while fighting against the Badashaha’s army. But children, elderly 
persons etc. as well as eighteen princes managed to reach safely to Junagadh. 
The second inscription records the death of Nubha, son of Nogh^a of 
the Barada community. In the third the death of Velayulu, son of. Dasa 
Caoa is recorded. In the fourth the death of Megha, son of Jadhava Meia 
is recorded and in the last inscription the death of Rauta Campa, son of 
PadhiySria Jhata is recorded. This inscriotioh is half in verse, and half 
in prose. 

This fight took place at Vanthali between the Gujarat Sultan Ahmad 
and the Cudiasama king Meliga, in which the latter was defeated and' driven 
towards Junagadh. This statement of Mirat-i-Sikandari is supported By the 
present inscriptions. 


(t) 

1 [ Tif ^ ,5% [H*] 

2 Iteirrad [^] 

3 
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4 ?:r3r [on] ^rir [t] g ^isf in 

5 cfTsn: ?fin3mT¥ftin?reiT§^: ?!Ji fs 

6 g. ^irm gg: I 31511^^: g^sr# ?r5[g%: 

7 [o]: fiio: Nt #5r[ar]^ il[^:] 

(V) 

2 niRT 

3 or iTt ^J5i*T^ 

4 5raf^?r ?r3n% g 

5 5ij^ ^ [^] S' 5 [et] in gn ^ 

6 ¥n gf4 NT 

(O 

1 g4cr % [fl % si^ vs Ntgm 

2 RIRT [Oi] ?4t jRsntfNN- [n] 

3 3d?Tr gnit ^ 

4 ^ ^Rn gcT ^3 ^ ITRI: 

(^) 

1 ^ 4t 5% gf^ '3 I 

2 flfRH T 

3 »T^ fefJRFHT SRiftff g«n% I 

4 g?7>^5 gNT^ sn^ ^r gci i 

5 gcN-: ^ 

(H) 

1 II <A” ?4^?r #Twni^i%wrat5i 

2 ariNT^i^^ NR ^ Nrt g43 

3 # ggiNt ] 

4 n^sndRi fr^rgd' Rfqr 

5 55 ^ ^ SIFT 54 RN3 [ IX ] 

6 gjC; RcNnd ^ot ^ goTHt <4 

7 ft". gJift ■.. - v V V V Nmi%Tt 

8 N^ng; [ligH^feinggwggicfttRlR 

9 msRt giNf iras^l 55: gRSgRi 
10 ^’TriN; II 1 II 


[[Dec. 


1. No spelling mistakes wliich can b^ easily seen are corrected in the inscriptions. 

2. Mark the g^edal importance of this expression for the and^t astronomy 
Of the province, Sod No. 33 published above. 
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MESAVANA 


No. 65] 

V.S. 1470. 

[9-7-1414. 


This inscription is engraved on a yellowish palio standing in the eastern 
quarter of the village Mesavaija. 

It records the death of Ahira Vita of the Ghaijaajia community in a 
fight at Mesavtapla, on Monday, the seventh day of the dark half of A§a- 
dha in v.a 1470 during the reign of king Mdiga, evidently of the CiidB- 
samla fainily. 

Text 

1 II sft arm 

2 s u 3fKi 

3 3#: rURIsq «fr: 4i51'*T'0 

4 5^: wtTtan Eivffsn 

5 

VaGHELa1;Ia 

No, 66.] v.S. 1471. [24-8-1415. 

Vaghelana is a very small village at a distance of three miles to the west 
of Libuda in the Kutiyaija Mahal of the Junagadh State. The subjoined 
inscriptions are from two memorial stones standing near a wdl there. The 
first inscription measures 16" in length and 12" in breadth, while the second 
measures 16" in length and 16" in breadth. 

Both the inscriptions are of the same date, viz. Saturday; the fourth of 
the dark half of Bhadrapada in v.s. 1471 and refer to the reign pf king 
Mdiga.* Both the inscriptions record the death at VaghelSpS of two men 
of the GhSmaliya community. 

Text 

1 II (fio II ^ lYssI qf 

2 v ‘srgpft 

3 f^r #1 (?) 3^5 ^v5T 

4 on'-ii+l JURThi 

5 tliqvflqi BT 

6 ^ Sff '(I*)<A4I 

7 

8 

(^) ^ . 

1 II (fio II ivvii qr vn^ 

2 ^ V 

* A copperplate grant of MahaiSha Meliga of v.s. 1471 BWdrapada 
iSaptanu -is said to have been found, I could not,:however, get.anyjtrace of. that. 
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3 ^ (1) er 

4 gr^cnotTur^ 

5 rifPCM 

6 5tJKF^ TOStjfl 

7 'Tws't. . . 

8 

9 II 

VANTHALI 

No. 67] V.S. 1472. [1416. 

This inscription is found fixed in the well of the KapilalSrania at half 
a mile’s distance from the town Vanthali, in Junagadh State. It is very 
much worn out, but fortunately the important portion is preserved. It 
measures 17" by 13J". 

The record givesi the name of the Cudasamla king Meliga and the date 
V.s, 1472 for him. 

Text 

1 fW 

2 sfttoi i! iv's't ^ 

3 ...j# 

4 

5 ^ .TO 

6 

7 .«il: 

8 ^ . 

9 -12 

JUNAGADH 

No. 68.] V.S. 1473. [21-5-1417. 

The following important inscription is engraved- on a slab of stone fixed 
in the wall of what is popularly called MahEprabhu’s Baithaka on the east 
of the Revati Kuitjda, which is near the celebrated Daknodar Kmjda on the 
way to Gimar from the town Junagadh. The inscribed portion, which is in 
a good state of preservation measures 1'. 9". in length and 10" in breadth. 

The inscription was published in the Revised List of Antiquarian 
Remains in the Bombay Presidency on p. 243, and again on p. 361. 

The record opens with an invocation to god Vinayaka. Then IBmo- 
dara is praised in good' poetry. Then is given the genealogy of the Cudfi- 
sama kings of Junagadh thus — In the Yadu family there was a Idng named 
Mandalika, who conquered the Muhammedans (Mudgalas as the record 
states) . His son was h&hipala, whose son was Khangara. He was a patron 
of-l-the art -Of. singing. He is said to have conquered eighteen islands and 
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set up the image of Sofflanatha. His son was Jayasiiftha, whose son again 
was Muktasimha. The latter’s son was Matj4alika. Map^alika’s younger 
brother was Meliga, whose son was Jayasimha. The commander of the 
army of this Jayasimha was Damodar, son of Pad? Narasiihha. In a 
battle fought at Zinjharakota (i.e. Jhanjhmer in the Bhavanagar State, 
twelve miles to the south of Taliaja) he completely defeated the Muham- 
medans. He caused a Matfia to be built on 'Thursday, the fifth of the bright 
half of Jyestha in v.s. 1473 for the use of pilgrims. The record was com- 
posed by 'Syamala, son of Mantrisiihha, and grandson of Dhiandhala, of the 
NBgara community. It was engraved by Karana, son of Jhala. 

It may be mentioned that the Matha is now-a-days called Mahaprabhu’s 
Baithaka. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 




Text 

II ufo II I ^ I 

W tTTOI 

«ri II nlwiRiT ^ nff 1 ^- 

II ^dsiTiiiTcT II I ^ gstj^d i i 

II 94141 X 11 II \ >J, 5 fiT?R 9 ftdrfiRPtfT|% 9 ftf^iC 4 ; I 

^T5^?TT- 

ifg^irr [■*] ii h 

3t(td =9 

ffPT 3 inslr sfififTO lr[?9^] ii % 

II [d] ^ I 9 t §f 9 T gdl 9 ddls 9 dRf 9 II 's ^^df <<W I» lfd^ 

disdd 

Hii'H'dl. «(<'44ct,'ieii'»'i904tiu, i 9ifoftdii%fl9fPi4l ^ 
II %i:: # 5 rig^S to ii <: 

gd; ii € ivui 9^ ?jjf str^ngd 

IJ. 'tiX"lli4 



CHORWAD 

No. 69] V.S. 1485. ,[9-5-1429. 

'This inscription is found engraved on a stone pillar now •fallen down to 
the south of the Naganlatha temple m Chorwad. It measures l'-4i'- in lengtii 
and 11" in biieadth. 
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It records the death of a warrior named Nana son of KoHa in a fight 
during the victorious reign of MahlaiStia Jayasimha, who was evidently the 
Cu<Jasama king of Junagadh, on the sixth day of the bright half of Jyestha 
in V.S. 1485. 

Text 

1 ^ 'iv«£'A ^ % 

2 S ^ & 

4 gfl ^fTW W{- 

MESVANA 

No. 70] V.S. 1488. [1432, 

This inscription is on a pSHo standing in the eastern padm of the village 
Mesavapa. It measures 1'.5" X 9". 

It records the death of an Ahira named KhavS while protecting cows 
on Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Magasara in v.s. 1488 during the 
reign of king Mahipaladeva. 

Text 

1 II ffmi 

2 II H ^airoi 

3 II mtira: snrosg sft; HgTis t 

4 II won 

5 II oftarr 3Tr^i:...gfT % 

6 II ^ ifkl gH: |) 

MESVANA 

No. 71] V.S. 149[5] [18-1-1439. 

This inscription is engraved on a polio standing in the eastern padar of 
the village Mesvaija. 

It records that Ghaijaniya Punja fell in Mesavapia in a fight while pro- 
tecting the cows on Sunday, the 3rd of the bright half of Magha in v.s. 1495 

during the reign of the king Mahipala, evidently of the Cu<Jasama family of 

Junagadh. 

Text 

1 II tAo II ^ ^ 

2 >#i8jSr ?ioi Jilicrf55i^?Rr% 

3 Ermift^TT 1 hi^ gd- sjonwtjrr 

4 ^|vwi^4)llt gR: ! RNJJri<5t II 


1. The date does not agree. 
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6D5 

No. 72] 

v.s. 1499. 

11442-43. 


This inscribed palio was found in the village of Lodhava in the Junagadh 
State. 

It records the death of a Vaja warrior in the village LodhuS in v.s. 1499 
or Saka 1365 during the rule of the Vaja king R^adeva., 

Text 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Bit? 

^[‘ 31 1 

3Twr^ — ^ 

^ nt^r— ^ 

I n I 


MOL-MADHAVPUR 

No. 73] [ V 

The following interesting but incompletely engraved inscription was ori- 
ginally found in the temple of Madhavarai in Mul-Madhavpur at a file’s 
distance to the east of the modem town of Madhavpur in the Poxbandar State. 
It cannot now be traced but its mbbing is preserved in the Barton museum, 
Bhavanagar. The inscribed portion which, as the mbbing shows, was in 
an excellent state of preservation, measures 17i"X13" The poet who com- 
posed it was no doubt a learned man. 

Krsna is said to have hurried Rukmiiiji at Madhavapura after she was 
brought from Kiuidinapura. 

The first three verses of the inscription record the praise of Adadhava and 
the fourth that of Rukmini who gave up her parents, brothers and kinsmen 
to, m^y Madhava. A poetic description is given in the next verse of ^^dha- 
vapur, the capital town of Madhava. It is said to have been worshipped by 
the sea by the offerings of the waves as if they are white flowers. From the 
sixth verse an account is given of ai k|?atriya family bom of the sa^'Kai- 
yapa. A king named Molhana was bom in it. His son was Ayapala. The 
latter’s son was Kiirapala (or Kumarapala) who was a brave, pious and 
virtuous king. He caused to be made (but strictly speaking he must have 
repaired) the Revatikuiida revered as Gaya and a temple of Balaiatn^ and 
Revati. From the 15th verse 6iva is. praised when, the engraving of the 
inscription is abmptly stopped. 

Text 

1 II cfl“ II II II ^ 
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^ ii 3 ?r%> JrtTMst'K: 3ir 

3 sri%®: I 5[raT ^ sr?: i ^rlRrrrl- m ^-. , 

^fss^ II 'l 

4 Ki^^i5twJT!W=Esr3rflH3 argsjnqcJrr ^rtei | qpt- 

5 JRirTfeT naftrter^iinsi ii ^ 3ji%4 fftTi^ror?: 

6 ^ 5fir|^iT I cJfWIi«IW'-t^ I 

!!f4 

7 rigsTfits^f f| i^giST gt tng q-; || v 

feW- 

8 s^t^Tifcg^rg^; i^-44'^r2nf5l:^: i ^1^7 sr- 

9 ’TIsratI5fvrR7 II H 5R^ 

10 DR^t I ar^^ 2f TORT ?S: tTP#: II S' 5<5[!T]...[fr]4 

1 1 foc7^'?:qqta'«q ^Wii5ft5»^ i ^Kfngtfd jt; ^[Jt] . . ,^si5i^q7 

12 S'^2' qfRT ^ II « 5RWq| EBfq:|qiflRrS83t 1 

13 3R3T gjt qfacr sjggiiJn: t (q)^ q JigsiT: n ^ ^(fT) 

14 (c4) I wTj3n?R4& ^qiTgpRqi i gi: ^- 

15 f^qa; ^rv^ir ^Jrt ^ ^ftn ^qrcts'ngairr: (g; ) ii «. 

qc4 gfe% 

16 gqftar i qr ^ ^ 

17 f^i|qrsto3i ?rff5?i5mi#Ti^ stsktstt ftqtejjqr ic'TRsi^rt: i ■ 

18 a o aigR gfnt iR^msOTi^ g^OTfas^naa^o i % ^ 

19 c^r^R^:!! stjft gqq ?qisi% froqisV 'R ti^: ii ii 

^RTt 

20 ^ ^sqcfft f^iRftgfr at ^ i 
itei qr 

21 q f^nCtS’jaJTlf qTO3f qi: f% ^ ^i^RiTtq^sfer stiTI^' 

22 c^iq.ii JkqTR^ wuhrt q4i^ 

23 II 1 s %u4 #ig^ q 3fnrFf flUg^ ^ftirt^i^r^- 

wt. II sv 

24 -fefliMsqT gf| ninMIqi ^ — 

Further portion is not engraved. 

{To be c(mtime4.) 

1. i.e. India. 2. i.e. Sahasraijuna. 3. TCIRfSirq (?) 4' Wi 

5. This word is engraved here through mistake. 6. ^idd. 7. 



THE ORIGIN OF PALI MIDDHA 


By 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON 

One of the five hindrances {nlvarait^^i) to arhatship, in Buddhism, is 
(to use the Pali form) thlnamiddha, commoaily understood by both oriental 
commentators and western interpreters as something like “ sloth and torpor 
The word is always analyzed as a dvandva, in which the two parts are thina 
and middha; but the usual assumption is that they are synonyms, or near- 
synonyms. See Professor P. V. Bapat in the F. W. Thomas Volume 
( NIA 1939 ), pp. 4-18, for a collection of Pali and Sanskrit passages showing 
how these terms were interpreted by the Buddhists themselves ( chiefly in 
postcanonical times ) . These are interesting as showing how scholastics tried 
to read in differences of meaning between thma and middha, which they felt 
must be somehow different. The hopeless confusion and inconsistency of 
these efforts suggests to my mind that they are of no real importance for the 
original meaning of the term or terms. The commentators, and probably (as 
I shall suggest ) even some authors of canonical texts, had lost any exact 
understanding of what thlnamiddha originally meant. Professor Bapat does 
not discuss its origin. 

The compound is very much commoner than either of its parts, especially 
in early Pali literature. The second part, middha, in pakicular, seems to be 
very infrequent there. The Majjhima Nifcaya, for instance, contains no occur- 
rence of middha, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids's word-list, though it con- 
tains thlnamddha. If we may judge from the paucity of references under 
thlna ( alone ) in the PTS. dictionary, it too seems to have been much less 
common than the compound. Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit has the compound 
stymamiddha ( LV 139. 9, 262, 16, Mhv. i. 79. 16) , as well as both parts 
alone ( middha e.g. LV 179. 6, 202, 2, Divy. 555. 22 ) . 

The etymology of thlna is clear and certain. It equals Skt. stydna, 
which occurs as a noun for instance in Yogasutra i. 30 ( comm. 'Okatma^^yatd 
cittasya, “lack of activity of the mind-stuff,’^ Woods). It is therefore not 
limited to Buddhist Sanskrit. And since its derivation from the ( not com- 
mon but well attested) root styd (styai), “become stiff” or the like, is un- 
exceptionable, there is no reason to suspect the writers of Buddhist Sanskrit of 
a historically “ false” back-fonnation. Their styma may be accepted as the 
true Skt. form from which Pali thlna was derived. 

But what is middha? The PTS. dictionary thinks of methi “pillar”, 
Pali medhi, Pkt. medhi, preferring this to connexion with medha “broth” 
(originally “fat”?). Neither of the suggestions, nor Fausboll’s ( Suttam- 
pata, Glossary ) from mrdh, nor any that I have seen, inspires any confidence. 
Of course no reliance can be placed on the Hybrid Sanskrit form middha, 
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which is likely to be merely a taking-over of the Middle Indie form. This is 
what writers in that curious dialect did regularly ( often with attempts to 
“ Sanskritize ” a form which looked too glaringly dialectic ; but in this case no 
such process will have been felt necessary, since middha looks like a harmless 
Sanskrit participle, cf . siddha ) , when they did not know any Sanskrit original 
for the " protocanonical Prakrit " word. 

The frequent occurrence of forms in Jain religious literature parallel to 
those of the Buddhists makes it always desirable to look there, especially when 
we find Buddhist terms that raise difficulties. Now it seems never to have 
been noticed that the Jains have a word occurring in a double form in both 
their canonical Prakrit and later Sanskrit works, which looks as if it might be 
related to the Pali thmamiddka. This is, in AMg., either thlnadMi or 
thinagiddhi (Shet’S Pkt. Diet., Paiasaddamahaimavo, s. vv, ; Ratnachan- 
DRAji, Ardhamiagadhi Diet, s. vv.). The Sanskrit form of the former is 
styancerddhi ( Johnson, Triisa^ti^-. GOS 51, p. 403 ) ; of the latter, 
stymagrddhi (Varahgacarita, ed. Upadhye, Bombay, 1938 ; iv. 24). The two 
words are synonyms, and variants of one another. Miss Johnson renders 
stymarddhi by “ somnambulism.” Ratnachandraji gives a somewhat fuller 
explanation, from which it appears that under its influence a man may not 
only walk, but perform extremely violent and sinful acts, such as killing people, 
in his sleep. It is a form of karma, more especially one of those which 
"obscure” or hinder "belief” ( darsmdvarcmyc) ; it belongs to one group 
( consisting of five ) of that category, tlie others of which are various degrees 
of "sleep” and “drowsiness”. As it is named last in the set of five, the 
first being simple “ sleep ” ( nidrd ), it is evidently an extreme form (extreme, 
that is, in its regrettable effects, at any rate ) . 

This is very neatly consistent with what would seem to be the natural 
etymology of stymarddhi: styma+rddhu “increase, high development, of 
stupefaction,” or the like. From this, Pkt. thirpaddhi could be a direct 
derivative. About the synonym stydmgrddhi ( thlmi^ddhi ) there is more 
dubiety. The Prakrit might be understood as for Skt. *stymovrddki, which 
would have been virtually a synonym of stymarddhi ; v of Skt. is occasionally 
replaced by g in Pkt., PiscHEL §§231, 254, The Skt. would then be a 
secondary reflex of the Pkt. Another possibility will be suggested presently. 

It is particularly to be noted that, while thXria = stydna occurs in Prakrit (as 
a separate word, apart from these compounds), there is no occurrence of the 
second member, in whatever form ; no *addhi or *i}d>dki or *giddhi (in a 
meaning resembling that of Pali middha). The like is true of Jainistic 
Sanskrit. 

I hold that we must accept the original identity of the Pali thlnamiddha 
(BSkt. stymamiddha) with the original of the Jain Skt. and Pkt. com- 
pound quoted. The variations in meaning are of the sort which we should 
expect to arise in the course of development of different dogmatic systems 
( Buddhist on the one side. Jam on the other ) . They are not sufficiently 
serious to validate any doubt about the original oneness of the two terms. 
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On the formal side, I can see no other way of explaining them than the 
assumption that they started from a Prakritic form representing Skt. 
styma + rddhi or rddha. The difference between a fa-formation, originally a 
participle but used as a substantive exactly as the original participle styma is 
used, and a fi-formation, is negligible ; both may have been once used side by 
side. In normal Middle Indie, several sandhi treatments are possible in such 
a case! First, ttuna + iddKi may yield tUnaddhi with loss 

of the second vowel, and no resultant lengthening since a consonant cluster 
follows. This is the AMg. form. It would naturally be Sanskritized as 
stymarddhi, which would at the same time be the normal resultant of fusion 
of the two stems in their Sanskrit forms. Secondly, hiatus may remain, giving 
thlnaiddhi {ihiif), which is not actually recorded. Third, the “hiatus- 
bridging” (analogical) sandhiconsonant m may be inserted. See Geiger, 
Pali, § 73. 2 (“haufig”) ; PisOhel § 353, where are particularly to be noted 
the numerous examples of such anorganic m in the seam of compounds, when 
as in the present case the second' member begins with a vowel. Hence Pali 
thim-m-iddha. 

It may be objected that middha is used alone, even in the Pali canonical 
texts. But I cannot feel this as anything but a historically secondary reinter- 
pretation, a " false ” interpretation if you like, introduced at a time when the 
derivation and original force of the compound had been forgotten. In the 
overwhelming majority of instances, in the canon, it is only the compound 
that we find. Evidently it is an ancient, inherited word ( or “ concept,” if 
you prefer the mentalist phraseology) . It is probably older than Buddhism, 
certainly older than the oldest Buddhist canonical texts, as is shown by its 
frequence and confirmed by the Jain parallels. Since thma (== styma) by 
itself was known, and since the meaning of the compound was not very diffe- 
rent from that of thlna, it is not hard to understand how in the course of time 
the Buddhist monks came to feel that this mysterious middha ( of no com- 
prehensible etymology ) must be a word meaning about the same thing. So, 
in relatively late times but before the end of the Pali canonical period, middha 
was bom. The mentioning in pairs, whether compounded or not, of near- 
synonyms is such a familiar thing in all stages of Indie that it furnished a 
ready-made pattern for this reanalysis of the word. 

All the ' desperate struggles of late Buddhist commentators and modem 
scholars to find an etymology for middha were therefore, of course, doomed to 
failure. And the evidence collected by Mr. Bap.m has also no bearing on 
the original meaning, though of course it is significant of the way later 
Buddhists understood it ■ ( and interesting in the light it throws on the 
scholastic mind, which must split hairs even if it has to create imaginary pro- 
blems to operate on ) . 

It remains to say a word of the Jain variant thlij^agiddhi {stydnagrddhi ). 
I suggested above one possible origin, but I do not really think that as likely 
as another, now to be presented. My analysis of the Pali form requires the 
assumption that a form with hiatus, say thitia ( thlna ) — iddha {iddhi ), must 
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once have existed, at least fleetingly. Now the Jains have a word AMg. 
pddhi, Jain Skt. irddhi, “greed, passionate attachment.” Since in AMg. 
and most other Prakrits intervocalic g may disappear, and since as we saw 
these dialects also show a tendency to avoid hiatus between words or parts of 
a compound word, even by inserting unhistorical consonants, it is not hard to 
see how in time the Jain monks came to interpret their word for “ somnambu- 
listic vicious activity” (as an “obscuring” of “belief”) as if “grasping 
through, or in a state of, stupefaction,” or something resembling that. To 
them, thiipa-iddhi could easily stand for thlna-giddhi ; both might be 
“regular” developments of an imagined Skt. * stydna-grddhi. That this con- 
struction is " wrong," that is historically fanciful, is proved by the alternative 
thittaddki, which persists by its side. But once the Pkt. thtj^agiddhi had been 
established, it would inevitably be represented in Sanskrit (when the Jains 
began to use that language ) by stydnagrddhi, from which the precteding 
asterisk must then be removed. 

The suggested origin of Pali middha, by historically false word-division, 
is not without parallels. Cf. the English newt and nickname, from older ewte 
and eke^fM. In both these words the initial n was originally the final of 
the indefinite article o(«) ; ctn ewte and an ekename were secondarily analyzed 
as a-newt and <i-nickname. See Leonard Bloomfield, Language (New York. 
1933), p. 419. 



A SANSKRIT INDEX TO THE CHANDOGYA UPANISAD* 

(With References t<y other Sanskrit Texts) 

By 

E. G. CARPANI 
11. la-u. 

260. A (1), adv.-prep. ; unto, until, as far as, hither. Lat. <3sd. 1,6.6 ; 
II, 1.4 : 111,13.6 ; 19.4 ; V,2.1 ; VII, 2.1 ; 7.1 ; 8.1 ; 10.1 ; VIII, 8.1. 

261. A (2), first syllable of -adi. 11,8.1. 

262. AKA§A, m. : ether ; sky ; atmosphere “ Akasa is the subtle and 
ethereal fluid, supposed to fill and pervade the universe and to be the pecu- 
liar vehicle of life and of sound (Monier-Williams). -sas (nom. sg.) : 

l, 9.1 ; 111,11.7 ; 12.7-9 ; 13.5 ; 18.1 ; IV.13.1 ; V,6.1 ; 23.2 ; VII, 4.2 ; 12.1 ; 
26.1; Vni,l.l,3; 14.1. -sam (acc. sg.) : 1,9.1; IV, 10.5 ; V, 10.4,5 ; 15.1; 
VII,2.1 ; 7.1 ; 11-1 ; 12.1-2 ; VIII,12.4. -§ena (instr. sg.) : VII,12.1. 4m 
(abl. sg.) : I, 9.1 ; V, 10.4-5 ; 12.2 ; VII, 13.1 ; VIII, 12.2. -sasya (gen. sg.) : 
VII, 12.2. -§e (loc.sg) : V,23.3 ; Vn,12.1. 

263. akaSavant, a. : ^acious ; extensive, -vatas (acc. pi.) : VII,12.2. 

264. akaSatman, a. ; with ether as self, -ma (nom. sg.) : 111,14.2.^ 

265. AKiTAPATAiviGAPiPiLAKAM, adv. : together with worms, flies, and 
ants. See No. 502. 

266. AKHAiSTA, a. : hard, -nos (nom. sg. m.) : 1,2.8. -pam (acc. sg. 

m. ) : 1, 2.7-8- 

267. AGAT^i, m. : effective singer, “qui obtient en chantant la realisa- 
tion de” (Renou). (nom. sg.) : 1,2.14. 

268. AGNIDHRIYA, a. : being with the Agnidhra ; m. : the fireplace with- 
in the Agnidhra. -ynsya (gen. sg.) : 11,24.7. 

269. ANGiRASA, a. : descended from Ahgirasas. -sas (nom. sg.) : III, 

17.6. 

270. ACARANA, n. : approaching, conduct, -i^e (loc. sg.) : VIII, 12.3. 

271. ACARYA, m. : teacher. ~yas (nom. sg.) : IV, 9.1 ; VII, 15.1. -yam 
(acc. sg.) : VII, 15.2; -ym (abl. sg.) : IV, 9.3. 

272. acSryakula, n. : teacher’s family. -Um (acc. sg.) ; IV, 5.1 ; 9.1. 
(abl sg.) : VIH,15.1. 

273. ACARYAKULAVASiN, a. : dwelling with a teacher’s family, -s? 
(nom. sg. m.) : 11,23.2. 


* Continued from NIA I, 10. 

1. mano-maydh praiyi4anro bM-rupah satyasamkdpa akasa-atma srsrva-kanna 
sarva-kamah sarva-gandkah sarva-rasah sarvatn idem abhydtto’-vcky anrodarah/Ci. 
M.U. VI, 17 ; Kau^ U. II,’ 14. See also M. U. II, 6 ; B.A.U. V, 6 ; Mimd U. Ill, 
1.7 ; Svet. U. Ill, 20 ; IV, 14. numomayah cf U* 11,2.7. 
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274. acaryajAya, f. : teacher's wife. -(nom. sg.) : IV, 10.3. 

275. ACARYAVANT, a. : one who has a teacher ; having a teacher, -van 
(nom. sg. m.) : VI, 14.2. 

276. AC^YAHAN, m. : slayer of a teacher, -hd (nom. sg.) : VII, 
15.2-3. 

277. Aji, f. : combat, race. ~jes (gen. sg.) : I, 3.5. (campus planus 
[Bopp,].). 

278. Ajya, n. : clarified butter, -yasya (gen. sg.) : V, 2.4-5. 

279. Atiki, proper name (f.). Name of the wife of U§asti. -kyd 
(instr. Bg.) : 1, 10.1. 

280. ANPA, n. : egg. -(Zorn (nom. sg.) : III, 19.1. Cf. M.U. VI, 36 ; 
Maha-Bh. XII, 311. 3-4 (C. 1157 1-2) ; B^kalamantra U. IX. 

281. ANPAKAFALA, n. : egg-shell. 4e (nom. du.) ; III, 19.1. 

282. . ANPAJA, a. : egg-bom. -jam (nom. sg. n.) : VI, 3.1 : — 
te^am khalv bhutasnam tmyy eva btj^i bhavanti, 

jiva-jatn udbhij-jam. iti 

283. AT, adv. : afterwards ; then ; from this. Ill, 17.7. 

284. ATMAKRipA, a. : delighting in self. -M (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 
25.2. See No. 4. 

285. ATMATAS, adv. : from the Soul. VII, 26.1. 

286. ATMAN, m. : breath, soul, spirit ; principle of life and sensation ; 

the abstract individual ; the individual soul ; the self ; the soul of the uni- 
vei'se. -tnd (nom. sg.) : I, 7.2 ; 13.1 ; III, 14.3-4 ; IV, 3.7 ; 15.1 ; V, 11.1 ; 

12.1 ; 13.1 ; 14.1 ; 15.1 ; 16.1 ; 17.1 ; VI, 8.7 ; 9.4 ; 10.3 ; 11.3 ; 12.3 ; 13.3 ; 

14.3 ; 15.3 ; 16.3 ; VII, 3.1 5.2 ; 25.2 ; VIII, 1.5 ; 3.3-4 ; 4.1 ; 5.3 ; 7.1, 3-4 ; 
8.3-4; 10.1; 11.1; 12.4-5; 14.1. -manam (acc. sg.) : I, 3.12; II, 9.4; 
22.5; V, 11.2,4,6; 12.1-2; 13.1-2; 14.1-2; 15.1-2; 16.1-2; 17.1-2; 18.1; 
VI, 16.1-2 ; VIII, 1.6 ; 5.1-2 ,; 7.1-3 ; 8.1,4 ; 11.1-2 ; 12.6. .-mmd (instr. sg.) ; 
VI, 3.2-3 ; 11.1. -mme (dat. sg.) : II, 22.2. -manas (gen. sg.) : V, 12.2 ; 

13.2 ; 14.2 ; 15.2 ; 16.2 ; 17.2 ; 18.2,; VIII, 5.2 ; 8.1. -mani (loc. sg.) : V, 

24.4 ; VIII, 15.1. -mdrm (nom. pi.) : II, 22.3. -mmu (loc. pi.) : V, 18.1 ; 

24.2.3 

1. Cette remarque n’a rien A faire id, oh elle trouble la suite des iddes. 
Cest sans doute une inteipolation amende par le diiffre 3, et qui donne a penser 
que ces classifications ont pu souvent §tre reunies par voie des diiffres.” (Senart, 
op. cit., p. 79.) “ Questo capoverso si' collega con la sezione precedents per vial dd 
numero tre die qui e li occorre ; ha pero osservato il Formichi, 11 pensiero reli- 
gioso nell’India, 199, die non si tratta di una semplice intruaone, perchA vi h un 
nesso logico : la nascita degli esseri h dovuta o al calore (uovo incubato), o all'acqua 
(sperma) o a un seme vegetale.” (Papesso, op. cit., p. 191.) 

2. dtman : Old Germ, atum (cf. Goth, ahma) ; Angl. Sax. ssdkm ; Mod. Germ. 
Athem ; Iridi adhm. Cf. Gr. autme, atmos, atmis. 

For the development of the conception of dtman and its union with Brahma, 
see R. E. Hume, op. dt., pp. 23-32 ; V. Papesso, op. cit., pp. 16-64 ; B. G. Tilak, 
op. cit., pp. 268-358 ; Cf. Otto SiEiAUSS, Die altesten Upani§aden, in Indische Phi- 
Usophie, Munchen, 1935, pp, 42-61 ; F, Belloni-Filippi, Due Upmisad, Landano, 
pp. 14-19, 
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287. ATMAMiTHUNA, a. : coupled with self, -nos (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 

25.2. 

288. ATMARATI, a. : finding satisfaction in self. -Hs (nom. sg. m.) : 
VII, 25.2. See No. 4. 

289. ATMAViD, a : knowing the supreme spirit or self, -vit (nom. sg.) : 
VII, 1.3." 

290. ATMAviDYA, f . : knowledge of the supreme ^irit or of the sdf ; 
spiritual knowledge, -(nom. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

291. ATMASAMMITA, a.: measured in itself (Hume). 4am (acc. ■ 
sg. n.) : 11, 10.1.6." 

292. atmadeSa, m. : inatmction with regard to the soul (Hume) ; 
doctrine of tlie soul. 4as (nom. sg.) : VII, 25.2. 

293. ATMANANDA, a. : finding bliss in soul (self), -das (nom. sg. m.) : 

VII, 25.2. 

294. atharva:^a, a, : relating to Atharvan. -nos (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 
1.4. -nam (acc. sg. m.) : VII, 1.2; 2.1; 7.1. Cf. B.A.U. II, 4.10; IV, 
5.11 ; ku. VE, 32-33 ; Mund- U. I, 1.5. 

295. adarSa, m. : mirror, -se (loc. sg.) : VIII, 7.4. 

296. ADI, m. : beginning, commencement, -dis (nom. sg.) : II, 8.1 ; 
9,4 : 10.2. 

297. ADITYA, a. : belonging or devoted to Aditi ; pi. : the Adityas. -yas 
(nom. sg.) : I. 3.7 ; 5.1 ; 6.3 ; 11.7 ; 13.2 ; II, 2.1-2 .; 10.5 ; 20.1 ; 21.1 ; III, 
1.1 ; 6.4 ; 7.4 ; 8.4 ; 9.4 ; 10.4 ; 13.1 ; 18.2 ; 19.1, 3 ; IV, 11.1 ; V, 4.1 ; 19.2 ; 

VIII, 6.1. -yam (acc. sg.) :: I, 11.7 ; 11, 9.1, 8 : 10.5 ; 24.11-12(n.) ; HI. 1.4 ; 

2.3 ; 3.3 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; 15.6 ; 19.4 ; IV. 15.5 ; 17.1 ; V, 10.2 ; 13.1 ; VIII, 6.5. 

-yem (instr. sg.) : III, 18.5. -yat (abl. sg.) : 11, 10.5; IV, 15.5; 17.2; 

V, 10.2 ; VI. 4.2 ; VIII, 6.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) : I, 6.5-6 ; II. 10.6 ; III, 1.4 ; 
2.3 : 3.3 ; 4.3 ; 5.3 ; VI, 4.2 ; VIII, 6.2. -ye (loc. sg.) : X 6.6 ; II. 14.1-2 ; 
IV, 11.1 ; V, 19.2; VIII, 6.2. -yds (nom.pl) : II, 24.16; III, 8.1 ; 16.5-6. 
-yebhyas (dat. pi.) : II, 24.14. -ydndm (gen. pL) : II, 24.1 ; III, 8.3-4; 16.6. 

298. ADITYAJAYA, m. : victory over the sum -ydt (abl. sg.) : II, 10.6. 

299. adityatva, n. ; sunhood. -vam (nom. sg.) : VI, 4.2. 

300. adibhajiN, a. : connected with Mi. -fmi (nom. pi. n.) : II, 9.4. 


1. tarati sokam dtma-'vid . . . 

SET % f ^ir ^ ^ I 

ayflr #i; n 

Mund-U. 111,2.9. See M.U. 1,2 for the ignorance of dtman. 

2. ” atha kkalv atma-sammitam aH-mftyu saptavidkam sama lipdstia 

“ Atmasammitam enfenne un double sens, d'une part : ' qui se mesure par ou sur 
lui-meme'. . . et de I’autre : "4gal a Y dtman,, A Tame', et idest sans doute le sens 
primitif du terme, celui qui explique ooi qu’explique I'autre ^pith^te atimrtyu, puis- 
que. Vdtman cKpasse la mort... ” (Senart, op. cit., p. 21.) dtmasammlta, non 
ha qui anche il significato di ‘ commisuiato con, uguale dYYdtman universale che 
gli dk Sankara.” (Papesso, op, cit., p. 118.) 
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301. adista, a : rule of conduct; instruction, -tarn (nom. sig.); m, 
18.1-2. 

302. m. : instruction, precept, rule, account, -sas (nom. sg.) : 
III, 19.1 — {ddityo brahmety^M.U. VI, 16) ; VI, 1.4,6. -sam (acc. sg.) ; 
VI, 1.3. ’Sds (nom. pi.) : III, 5.1-2. 

303. ADHIPATYA, a; lordship, -yam (acc, sg.) : III, 6.4; 7.4; 8.4; 
9.4 ; 10.4 ; V, 2.6. 

304. ANANDIN, a. : happy, joyful, -nas (nom.pl.) : VII, 10.1 

305. APAYiTR, m. : procuring ; obtainer. -td (nom. sg.) : I, 1.7. 

306. APURYAMAiyAPAK5A, m. : the half-month of the waxing moon. 
-^am (acc. sg.) : IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. -$dt (abl. sg.) : IV, 15.5; V, 10.1. 

307. APOMAYA, a. : consisting of water, -yds (nom. sg. m.) : VI, 5.4; 
6.5 ; 7.1, 6. 

308. AMALAKA, m. : Emblic myrobalan ; n. : the fruit of e. myr. -ke 
(acc. du. a) : VH, 3.1. 

309. amiksA, f. ; curd of two-milk whey. -?ayd (instr. sg.) : VIII, 8.5.i 

310. AYATANA, n. : support ; resting-place ; seat ; abode, -mm- (nom. 
-acc. sg.) : V, 1.5 ; 1.14 ; VI, 8.2. -ndya (dat. sg.) : V, 2.5. -wn (acc. 
pi.) ; VI. 24.2. 

311. ayatanavaNT, a. : having a support, -vm (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 
8.3-4. -vatas (acc. pi.) ; IV, 8.4. 

312. ayamana, n. : stretching, -nam (nom. sg.) : I, 3.5. 

313. AYUS, n. : life; vital power; duration of life. -(acc. sg.) : II, 

11.2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 ; 14.2 ; 15.2 ; 16.2 ; 17.2 ; 18.2 ; 19.2 ; 20.2 ; III, 16.6 ; IV, 

II. 2 ; 12.2 ; 13.2 (abl. sg.) ; II, 24.6, 10,15. 

314. ARAr^YA, a.; relating to a forest; m. : wild animal (s). -yds 
(nom. pi. m.) : II, 9.7. 

315. ARUi^i, a. : descended from Arupa ; proper name, -i^is (nom. sg. 
m.) : V, 11.2 ; VI, 8.1. (acc. sg. m.) : V, 17.1. -mye (dat. sg. m.) r 

III, 11.4. 

316. aruneya, a. : descended from Anipi ; proper name, -yas (nom. 
sg. m.) : V. 3.1 ; VI, 1.1. 

317. arjava, n. : propriety of act or observance. -vam~ {nom. sg,) : 

III, 17.4. 

318. artvijya, n. : the office of a sacrificing priest, -ydis (instr. pi.) : 
I, 10.6 ; 11.2-3. 

319. .^ 5 EYA, a. : derived from a liiisi. -yam (nom. sg. n.) : I, 3.9. 

320. AVA-, pm. stem of first person. See No. 254. 

321. AVARTA, m. : turning ; turning round ; activity, -tarn (acc. sg.) : 

IV, 15.6. 

322. AVARTIN, a. : returning, -tmi (nom. pi. n.) : V, 10.8. 

323. AVASATHA, m. : dwelling-place, -than (acc. pi.) : IV, 1.1. 

1 pretasya sartram [bhiksayd] vasanena cdahkdreija iti sat-hcrvanti, ete^ 

fiy amum lokam jesyanto manyante. I prefer the Bohtlingk’s emendation dmikr 
soya. See the Sankara’s gloss pf bhiksd by gmdha-malyoranm-adi-laksai^. 
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324. AViRBHAVATiROBHAVA, m. : appearance and disappearance, -^au 
(nom. du.) : VII, 26.1. 

325. a5a, f. ; hope. -(nom. sg.) : VII, 14.1-2 ; 26.1. 4&nt (acc. sg.) : 
II, 22.2; VII, 14.1-2. -saya (instr. sg.) : VII, 14.2. -sdy^ (abl. -gen. sg.) : 
vn, 14.2 ; 15.1. 

326. aSis, f. : prayer, -i^as (nom. pi.) : VII, 14.2. 

327. A§iHSAM?DDHi, f. : fulfilment of wishes (Hume). ~dhis (nom. 

sg.) ; I. 3.8. 

328. A^EDDHA, a. : kindled by hope. ~dhas (nom. sg. m.) : VII, 14.1. 

329. aSvataraSvi, proper name (m.). -vis (nom. sg.) : V, 11.1. -vim 
(acc. sg.) :■ V, 16.1. 

330. ASURA, a. ; belonging to or devoted to evil spirits, -r^ (nom. sg. 
m.) : VIII, 8.5. 

331. ASTAVA, m. : the place of reciting a particular hymn. ~ve (loc 
sg.) : I, 10.8. 

332. ASYA, n. : mouth, -yam (nom. sg.) : V, 18.2. -yat (abl. sg.) : 

I, 2.12. 

333. AHAVANIYA, m. ; eastern fire ; oblation-fire, -yas (nom. sg.) ; 

IV, 13.1 ; V, 18.2. -yasya (gen. sg.) ; II, 24.11. -ye (loc. sg.) : IV, 17.6. 

334. AHARA§UDDHI, f. : pure nourishment -dhau (loc. sg.) : VII, 26.2. 

Cf. Mund. u. Ill, 1.8. 

335. AHUTI, f. : offering oblations with fire, -tim (acc. sg.) : V, 19.1. 

-Us (abl. -gen. sg.) : V, 4.2. ; 5.2 ; 6.2 ; 7.2 ; 8.2. -tau (loc. sg.) : V, 3.3 ; 

9.1. 

336. AHRADA, m. : sound of thunder, -das (nom. pi.) : VII, 11.1. 

I 

337. I-, pm. stem of third person. [Lat. id ; Gothic ita ; Old Germ, iz ; 
Mod. Germ, es.] See No. 344. 

338. ITARA, pm. a. : other ; another ; different from (with abl.). [Cf. 

Lat. iterum ; Irish iter ; Gr. iti] -rm (acc. pi. m.) : I, 2.9 ; V, 1.12. 

339. ITAS, adv. : hence, from this ; from this point ; from this world ; 
here. Occurs 8 times. 

340. ITI, adv. : so ; thus. Occurs 695 times. 

341. iTiHAEtAPURANA, n. : ancient history (legend), -ticim (nom. acc. 
sg.) : III, 4.1-2 ; VII, 1.2, 4 ; 2.1 ; 7.1. 

342. ITTHAM, adv. : thus ; in this manner, VII, 5.2. 

343. ID, pci. : just, quite, even ; exactly. Ill, 17.7. 

344. IDAM, dem. pm. : this, this here. ,[Cf. Lat. id.] ayam- (nom. 

sg. m.) : occurs 35 times, idam (nom. -acc. sg. n.) : 72 times, iyam (nom. 
sg. f.) : 13 times, int-mn (acc. sg. m.) : 12 times, imam (acc. sg. f.) : HI, 

II. 6. anma (instr. sg.) : 7 times, asntai {dsX. sg.) : 19. times, asmdt (abl. 
sg.) : 4 times, asya (gen. sg.) : 104 times, asyds (gen. sg. f.) : IV, 17.8. 
asmin (loc. sg.) : 35 times, csyam (loc. sg. f.) : III, 12.2. irma (nom. 
du. m.) : VIII, 8.3. ime (nom. pi. m.) : 12 times. imM (nom. -acc. pi. 
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n.) : 10 times, imas (nom. -acc. pi. f.) : 16 times, man (acc. pi. m) ■ 
2 times, ehhis (instr. pi.) : 2 times, ehhyas (dat. -abl. pi.) : 6 times, abh 
yas (abl. pi. f.) : VIII, 6.2. esdm (gen. pi.) : 6 times, dsdm (gen. pi. f.) • 
2 times, esu (loc. pi.) : VIII, 7.4. dsu (loc. pi. f.) : VIII, 6.2. 

345. INDRA, m. : proper name (India), -tics (nom. sg.) ; VIII 72 • 
9.1. -ram (acc. sg.) : II. 22.3. -re^^a (instr. sg.) : III, 7.1, 3. -rasya (gen! 
sg.) : 11, 22.1, 3. -re (loc. sg.) : II, 22.5. 

346. INDRADYUMNA, proper name (m.). -nas (nom. sg.) : V, 11.1. 
-nam (acc. sg.) : V, 14.1. 

347. INDRIYA, a. : belonging to Indra ; n. ; might, yam (noia sg. n.) ■ 
III, 1.3 ; 2.2 : 3.2 ; 4.2 ; 5.2. 

348. IBHYA, a. : rich, -yam (acc. sg. m.) : I, 10.2. 

349. IBHYAGRAMA, m. : village of a rich man. -me (loc. sg.) : I, 10.1. 

350. IMA — , pm. stem of third person. See No. 344. 

351. lYAM — , see No. 344. 

352. IVA, end. pci. : like ; as it were ; just. Occurs 37 times. 

353. i^iKATULA, n. : the point or upper part of a reed (Monier- 
WiLLiAMS). 4am (nom. sg.) : V, 24.3. 

354. I5TAPURTA, n. : sacrifice and merit, -te (acc. du.) : V, 10.3. 

355. IHA, ad. : in this place; here; hither. [Cf. Gr. ithai\ Goth, ith,] 
Occurs 23 times. 

356. THAKARA, m. : the sound iha. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1. 

I 

357. iKARA, m. : the sound t. -ras (nom. sg.) : I, 13.1. See No. 41. 

358. iDg^A, a. : of tliis appearance, -ids (nom. pi.) ; IV, 14.2, 

U 

359. U, end. pci. : and ; now ; also. Occurs 33 times. 

360. UKTHA, n. : praise; reci'tation. -tham (nom. sg.) : I, 7.5. 

361. UOCAis, adv. : high ; above ; upwards. I, 11.7. 

362. UCCHI 5 TA, a. ; left ; rejected ; n. : leavings ; fragments, -fam 
(nom. -acc. sg. n.) : I, 10.3 ; V, 24,4. -tds (nom. pL m.) : I, 10.4. 

363. UTA, conj : and ; also : even. Occurs 7 times. 

364. utkramana, a. : ai going forth ; departure. (loc. sg.) : VIII, 
6.6. ...vi^vahn myd uikramas^e bhavmti,.. =K!at.U. VI, 16; cf. M.U. 
VI, 30. 

365. UTKRANTAPRANA, a. ; departed, (acc. pi.) : VII, 15.3. 

366. UTTAMA, a. ; highest, -mam (acc. sg. n.) : III, 17.7. (loc. 

pi.) ; III, 13.7. 

367. UTTAMAPURU§A, m. : the supreme spirit, -sas (nom. sg.) : VIII, 

12.3. 

368. UTTARA, a, : upper, higher, superior, -ram (nom. -acc, sg. n.) : 
III, 15.1 ; 17.7. 

369. UTTARATAS, adv. : above, from the north ; northward. Occuis 7 
times. 
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370. UTTAHATR, Wi. I One who rises, -td (nom. sg.) : VII, 8.1.'^ 

371. UD (1), adv. ; up, out. Occurs 5 times. 

372. UD (2), used in word-analysis. I, 3.6-7; 6.7; 11, 8.2. 

373. U 0 AKA, n. : water, -kam (nom. -acc. sg.) : III, 19.2 ; IV, 15.1. 
-ke (loc. sg.) : I, 4.3. ; VI, 13.1.-Cf. B.A.U. II, 4.12; M.U. VI, 35; VII, 
11. 

374. UDANMUKHA, a. : facing the north, -khas (nom. sg. m.) ; II, 
24.3, 7, 11. 

375 . UDANC, a. : directed northward, udm (nom. sg. m.) : III, 13.4 ; 

IV, 15.5; V, 10.1 ; VI, 14.1. nd\ak (acc. sg. n. as adv.): IV, 17.9. UDici 

(nom. sg. f.) : HI, 15.2 ; IV, 5.2. idancns (nom. pi. m.) : III, 4.1. udicym 

(nom. pi. f.) : IHf 4.1. 

376. UDANYA, f. : thirst, -(nom. sg.) : VI, 8.5. 

377. UDAPANA, n. ; the drinking of water, -nam (nom. sg.) : I. 10.4 

378. UDAYA, m. : rising, -yam (acc. sg.) : III, 19.3. -yat (abl. sg.) : 
II, 9.2. 

379. udaraSanpilya, .proper name (m.). -ydya (dat. sg.) : I, 9.3. 

380. udaSarava, m. ; pan of water, -ve (loc. sg.) : VIII, 8, 1-2. 

381. hdana, m. ; breathing upward, -nos (nom. sg.) : III, 13.5 ; V, 
23.1. -ndya (dat. sg.) : V, 23.1. (loc. sg.) : V, 23.2. 

382. UDGATR, m. : Udgatar priest ; chanter of the Sama-Veda. ~td 
(nom. sg.) : I, 2.13 ; 6.8 ; 7.8 ; 11.6 ; IV, 16.2. -tdrcm (acc. sg.) : I, 10.10. 
’tar (voc. sg.) : I, 10.10 ; 11.6. -trn (acc. pi.) : I, 10.8.^ 

383. UDGiTHA, m. : chanting of the Sama-Veda. -thas (nom. sg.) : I, 

l. 1-5 : 3.4, 6-7 ; 5.1, 5 ; 6.8 ; 9.2 ; 12.1 ; II, 2.1-2 ; 3-1 ; 4.1 ; 5.1 ; 6.1 ; 7.1 ; 

8.2; 9.5; 10.3,; 11.1; 12.1; 13.1; 14.1; 15.1; 16.1; 17.1; 18.1; 19.1; 
20.1; 21.1; 22.1. -tkam (acc. sg.) : I, 1.7-8; 2.1-7, 10-12, 14; 3.1-3,5; 

5.3 ; 9.2-3 ; 10.10 ; 11.6-7. -the (loc. sg.) : I, 8.1.^ 

384. UDGITHABHAJIN, a. : sharing in the udgitha. -jiim ' (nom. pi. 

m. ) : II, 9.5^ 

385. UDGiTHAK5ARA, n. : a syllable of udgitha. (acc. pi.) : I, 

3.6-7.2 

1 sfif yadd baU bhavati, atha utthdtd bhavati, utti^than paricarUd bhor 

vati, paricarmn upasattd bhavati.... “II semble que les mots utthatay paricarita 
et upasattd aient id comme un double aspect, Tun dans leur sens ^tynaologique, 
I'autre avec la valeur spedale dans laquelle ils ont kXk fixes par I’usage. Pcericaritd 
est ‘ serviteur mais '^tymologiquement ' celui qui va et vient, qui ' s'active ' ; upa’ 
sattd est ‘ celui qui est asds mais en meme temps ‘ Thabitant, le domidlifi Pour 
utthdtd fignore quelle est la signification d^iominative, mais elle ooit exists ; 
autreraent ce tour par le nom d'agent serait bien gauche,” (Sena-RT, €p.cit., pp. 96-7.) 

2. See A. Hiixebrandt, RituaUiteratur, vedische Opfer u. Zauber., Grundrisa 
der indoi-anschen Philologie, III, 2 ; J. M. Van der HOOCT, The Vedtc Chant stu- 
died in its textual and meladic form, Wageningen, 1929, pp. 58ff. ; Das Sdma- 
vidhdnabrdhma^, eingeleitet «, uhersetzten von S. KONOW, Halle, 1893 ; J. Egge- 
ling. The Satapatka-Br&hmana translated, S.B.E., XXVI, Part II, p. 310 ; Oalaniv. 
Henry, UAgni^toma, description complete de la forme nornude du sacrifice de Soma 
dans le culie vedique^ Paris, 1906-7. 
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386. UDDALAKA, proper name (m.), -has (nom. sg.) : V, 11.2; VI 

8.1. -kam (acc. sg.) ; V, 17.1. -kdya (dat. sg.) : III, 11.4. 

387. UDBHijjA, a. : bom by a sprout, -jas (nom. sg. m.): VI 31 
See No. 282. 

388. UPA ( 1 ) , adv.-prep. : to, near to ; unto. Occurs 6 times. 

389. UFA (2), used in word-analysis. II, 8.2. 

390. UPAKOSALA, proper name (m.). -las (nom. sg.) : IV, 10.1. -la 
(voc. sg.) : IV, 14.1. 

391. UPAjANA, m. : additional production ; increase. ~nam (acc. sg ) • 
VIII, 12.3, 

392. UPATAPIN, a : sick. : -pi (nom. sg.) :VIII, 4.2. -pinm (acc 
sg.) : VI, 15.1. 

393. UPADRAVA, m. : accident, -vas (nom. sg.) : 11, 8.2; 9.7; 10.3. 

394. UPADRAVABHAjiN, a. ; siharing in accident, -jinas (nom. pi. m ) - 
II, 9.7. 

395. UPANI5AD, f. : secret doctrine ; sitting down near, (notti. 

sg.) : VIII, 8.5. -^adam (acc. sg.) : I, 13.4; VIII, 8.4. -^ada (instr. sg.) : 
I, 1.10.^ 

396. UPARI, adv.-prep. : above, upon, over, further {upmi upmi : conti- 
nuously). [CL Gr. hupeT ; Lat. super ; Zend upora ; Goth, ufa^; Old Germ. 
obar ; Mod. Germ, iiber.] VIII, 3.2. 

397. UPARI 5 TAT, adv.-prep. : from above ; behind, after. Occurs 4 
times. 

398. UPAVADIN, a. : censuring, blaming, -dmas (nom. pi. m.) : VII, 

6 . 1 . 

399. upavyakhyaNA, n. : further explanation, -nam (nom. sg.) : I, 

I. 1,10 ; 4.1 ; III, 19.1. 

40D. UPASATTR,' mi. : worshipper. -t3 (nom. sg.) VII, 8.1. See 
No. 370. 

401. UPASADA, name of a ceremony. The ceremonies which consti- 
tute a part of the Jyoti^tffma (Praise of Light) form of the Soma sacrifice 
and during which the sacrificer is allowed a certain amount of food.” 
(Hume) -dais (instr. pi.) : III, 17.2. 

402. upasarana, n. : flowing towards, -nani (nom. pi.) : I, 3.8. 

403. UPASTHA, m. : lap ; the organs of generation, -tkas (nom. sg.) : 
V. 8.1. 

404. UPAKARA1;IA, n. : bringing near, commencement, -i}dt (abl. sg.) : 

II, 24, 3. 7, 11. 

405. wasana, n. : seat ; being intent on ; attendance, -rum (noon, 
sg.) : ir, 1,1. See No. 395. 


1. See S. Schayer in Rocznik Orjentalistyceny, Ueber die Bedeutung des 
Wortes Upanigad, III, 57-67. Schayeh rendere upa-ds by “umwerben”. Cf, H. 
Oldenbk?g (upani^ad-upasana) , Die Lehre der Upcnishaden und die Anfan£e des 
Buddhismus, Gottingen, 1915, p. 37, 
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406. UBHA^ pm. : both. [Cf. Gr, dtnpho ; Lat amba ; Lith. abbu ; Slav. 
oba.] -bhau (nom.-acc. du. m.) : I, 1.10 ; 7.7 ; VII, 12.1 ; VIII, 1.3 ; 6.2 ; 
8 . 4 . -bhe (noffiL-acc. du. n.-f.) : IV, 16.4 ; VIII, 1.3 ; 3.5. -bhabhydm (instr. 
du.) : IV, 16.5. 

407. UBHAYA, a. : both, -yam (nom, -aoc. sg. n.) ; I, 2.2-6 ;III, 18.1-2. 
-ye (nom. pi.) : I, 2.1 ; VIII, 7.2. 

408. UBHAYAPAD, a. : with both feet, -pat (nom. sg. m.) : IV, 16.5. 

409. URAS, n. : the breast, -(nom. sg.) ; V, 18.2. 

410. URUGAYAVANT, a. : unconfined, -vatas (acc. pi.) : VII, 12.2. 

411. ULULU, m. : ululation. ,[Cf. Lat ululaius.] -lavas (nom. pi.) : 
III, 19.3. 

412. ULBA, n. : the bag which surrounds the embryo, -bam (nom. sg.) : 
III, 19.2. 

413. tJLBAVETA, a. : covered with ulba. -tas (nom. sg. m.) : V, 9.1. 

414. U 5 ASTI, proper name (m.). -fis (nom. sg.) ; I, 10.1; 11.1. 

415. U§NA, a. : hot, warm ; pungent, -j^as (nom. sg. m.) : I, 3.2. 

416. usniman, m. : heat, -mmam (acc. sg.): Ill, 13.8. 

■Q 

417. UKARA, m. : the sound u. I, 13.2. 

418. URDHVA, a. : rising upwards ; erected, raised, -vas (nom. sg. m.) : 
III, 10.4 ; 11.1 ; 13.5 ; VI, 6.1-4 ; VIII, 6.5 ; vam (acc. sg. n. as adv. -prep, 
aloft above, later) : II, 9.6-7; VII, 1.1; VIII, 6.6. -vas (nom. pi.) : 

I, 4.3 ; II, 2.3 ; III, 5.1. -vdbhh (instr. pi. f.) : VII, 11.1. -ve$u (loc. pi.) ; 

II, 2.1. 

419. USMAN, m. : heat ; vapour, exhalation ; ardour, passion, -mdtfos 
(nom. pi.) : II, 22.3., 5. -masu (loc. pi.) : II, 22.4. 


(To be continued.) 



ABHILASITARTHACINTAMANI AND MATSYA PURANA 

By 

G. H. KHARE 

In Vol. I, No. 8 of the New Indian Antiquary, I have shown in my article 
on Abhila?itdrthaemtdnua}i and Silparatna, that out of the 148 verses from 
Abhilc^itarthacintdtmmi devoted to iconography as many as 94 occur in 
Silporatna ad verbum and as Silparatm is definitely later than Abhila^itartha- 
cmt-dmcun in “date, the latter must have borrowed from the former. Here I 
wish to lay before the readers of this journal my results of the comparison 
between the iconographic descriptions from Matsya Furatfa (MP)i and 
Abhila?itdrthacintdmaifi ( AC ) .= 

First of all I give here a comparative table of the icons dKcribed in the 
two works with their serial numbers in the respective works so that the readers 
may know the icons that have been dealt with in tli|e two works as well as 
their order. 


Abhilasitarthadntamaiji 

Matsya Purajja 

i 

(1) Vispu (24 varieties) 


(2) Hari (with 8 hands) 

(1) 'Visiju (with 2, 4 & 8 hands) 

(3) Vamana 


(4) Srirama' 


(5) Njvaraha 

(12) Mahavaraha 

(6) Narasiipha 

(13) Narasiipha 

(7) Trivikrama 

(14) Trivikrama 

(8) Matsya 

(15) Matsya 

(9) Kurraa 

(16) Kurma 

(10) Caturmukha 

(17) Brahman 

(1,1) Mahadeva 

(2) Rudra 

(12) (When) killing Gajasura 

(4) Gajacarmadhara 

(13) (In') natya 

(3) Nrtyat 

(14) (When) Wning Puratraya 

(5) (In) Tripuradaha 

(15) Svacchanda Bhairava 

(8) Bhairava 

(16, 17) Mahe^a (with 4 & 8 hands) 

(6, 7) JnanayogeSvara (with 4 & 8 


hands) 

(18) Ardhanarilvara 

(9) Ardhanarilvara 

(19) Umamahe^vara 

(10) Umamahe^vara 

(20) Harihara 

(1,1) Sivaimiayapa 

(21) Saijmukha 

(18) iSrttikeya 

(22) Vinayaka 

(19) Vinayaka 


1. Anandashrama Sanskrit series No. 54, chapters 258-261. 

2. Mysore Oriental Library edition ; part I, chapter 3, verses 726-874. 
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(23) Katyayam 

(20) Katyayani 

(24) Suraraja 

(21) Suraiaja 

(25) Vahni 

(23) Vahni 

(26) Pitfraja 

(24) Yama 

(27) Raksasendra 

(25) Raksasendra 

(28) Jale§a 

(26) Varuija 

(29) Samirana 

(27) Vayu 

(20) Haramitra 

(28) Kubera 

(31) I^na 

(29) Ka 

(32) Seven Mothers (General) 

(30-38) Nine Mothers 

(33) VireSvara 

(39) VireSvara 

(34) Sri 

(40) Sri 

(35) Naga 

(41) Naga 

(36) Daitya-Danava 

(43) Rakgasa 

(37) Pi§aca 

(42) Pisaca 

(38) Vet^a 

(44) Vetala 

(39) Kgetrap^a ' 

(45) K§etrapala 

(40) Manasija (Madana) 

(46) Kusumayudha 

(41-49) Sun & 8 planets 

(22) Prabhakara 

From the table given above it will be clear that in AC 49 and in MP 46 


icons have been described in all. In AC we have Vi$DU (24 varieties), Va- 
mana, Srir^a and the 8 planets beginning with the Moon, which we do not 
find in MP; while the nine mothers, Siva (JhahayogeSvara) and Vi§aoiu (2& 
4 hands) described in MP are not to be traced' in AC, where we get only a 
general description of the mothers. In case of Vii^nti (with 8 hands), the Sun 
and Bhairava, although the names are somewhat identical, they possess no 
points of similarity. Regarding a large number of the remaining icons, we 
can say that not only the descriptions, but the names and the order^ even 
are either completely or nearly identical. To be more particular the names 
of icons no. 6-13, 7-14, 8-15, 9-16, 18-9, 19-10, 22-19, 23-20, 24-21, 25-23, 

27- 25, 31-29, 33-39, 34-40, 35-41, 37-42, 38-44, 39-45, are the same in the 
two works ; while numbers 5-12, 11-2, 12-4, 13-3, 14-5, 20-11, 21-18, 26-24, 

28- 26, 29-27, 30-28, 36-43, 40-46, though diffeitont from each other in name, 
have the same descriptions. 

When I say the descriptions are identical, I do not mean that the texts 
are identical. They are indeed different But if one compares the two des- 
criptions of any single image, one will find that they are the same in essence. 
But this is not all. Even the comparison from the tertual point of view 
will show that many phrases from the two descriptions are identical either 
nearly or ad verbum.® To substantiate my point I give here all such phrases 
from the descriptions of 23 different images. 


1. There is some irregularity in the order of icons from MP as rampared 
with that from AC. But on the whole my statement is not far from truth. 

2. One will eaaly find some difference even in identical passes. But it 
is only apparent ; it is due to the[ differmce in syntax , of the descriptions from tne 
two works. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


7 

8 


9 


10 

11 

12 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 


19 

20 


21 

22 



MP 


( 1 ) A.C 3/1/738 ; nitgrrif MP 260/28 


gTptelcH'Te'T^fH 
^uf ^ srif 

cft^^srqqluii^# 


gqftsffq^pWci: 

g qit cT?3ff; I 

iwqft asrr qr^% qrn^ij^ 


( 2 ) AC 3/1/742 ; MP 260/31 

I gsitSOTfllfqirq:. I 

( 3 ) fir^sRiT AC 3/1/75 1 ; MP 260/36 

I W^4 I <T'=n qqq 

( 4 ) AC 3/1/754 ; si§n MP 260/40 
qtJWi^ g ?n^5ff g ^R^qcftq, qraqpls^q niiM qfew q 


( 5 ) nsf^ AC 3/1/759 ; w MP 259/3 




^ftqjSqrtwR: 




^qiqaR<itqq! 


fK%^W3=qq: 



( 6 ) 3I^HFets>3t AC 3/1/772 ; MP 260/1 
1 %^g3nPqgii. I %?J5q55qif^: 

( 7 ) OTwIJ^q: AC 3/1/779 ; MP 260/11 

1 ^qRtf icq^q^q qinit #sqr R5%a:.| qwtg ^q^q^r ateqi qq: 
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23 


24 

25 

26 
27 


28 I 

29 I 

30 1 


31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 ^ 

38 I 

39 I 


40 

41 

42 

43 


44 

45 

46 

47 


48 1 


(8) sfe AC 3/1/785 ; 

( 9) AC 3/1/792; 
gsiR sFff^ 

^ 5lf%: 


f^grncrqoT MP 260/21 

I =r^ g|qiqaort?Rg 

MP 260/45 
5i(% 1|qrp: 

^ ?tfe: 


( 10 ) AC 3/1/799 ; MP 260/52 

q>r?!p=>5rri^OTri9tq;(q, ^ Tlrr^qjKrrffaqiforqjg 

i^qr sr^RcrKn^sf^q^rm i qtfeff^qrH*q^5rpgqq!rfferag 


(11) EEicqiir^ AC 3/1/803 ; 

aicT^lgsTOxgrqt 
f^f^®TPW5''qHi rr^qrg^rrf^l 
ftis,® s!:r%5t 
q”sr qi qci 


MP 260/55 

Bl?i^5ijregfcrig 

sTcRfi'j^qq'^ 




qi qRs qrsft 
ffaMq'qmg 


( 12 ) AC 3/1/81 

^^]jfllS5SSR 

35rqm?«frft«f] ftrq] qrt ^ 

^4f fe%|5q«5'qift<q'ln. 


1 ; MP 260/66 


gsr^wiYrrftiq?: qw 

l^off qriragreq fqi5(q^5^4lJ3: 


( 13 ) {qfJtir^r AC 3/1/820; m MP 261/12 


^qRPW^ 

q^: ^%q 


^o^qRISRH, 

qfCOI: ftq?([^srr 


(14 ) AC 3/1/823.; MP 261/15 

?8jW|^?ra; I 
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( 15 ) g'tftcar AC 3/1/827 ; ^ MP 261/18 

50 I ^-qiisr^ERq^ 

( 16 ) i:4:fiT5r AC 3/1/829 ; MP 261/20 

51 J | 

( 17 ) tcTR AC 3/1/832 ; l^r MP 261/23 

52 1 I f^iSySqrf&RJJ, 

( 18 ) Mothers AC 3/1/835 ; 9 Mothers MP 261/24 

53 I fu^f 3^ I tTt^oir 3^ 

( 19) AC: 3/1/837; MP 261/39 

54 I 5r3(ER:: ( smier: 

( 20 ) Sf^ AC : 3/1/838 ; MP 261/40 

55 ! Tw a^-57i#r M ^ 

56 I JTfli3;"?3«riWhi. 

( 21 )?mr AC: 3/1/842 j MP 261/48 

57 [ | 

( 22 ) wRrsr AC 3/1/852 ; MP 261/53 

58 j Trg fR<^6rR?: =^Rg)sf 

59 I »T[3r^r7Ws:if5sr3r #3r:Ttq:5TO^t 

( 23 ) tsmf? :iT^f AC 3/1/858 ; rmr^ MP 261/1 
60 I I ^ssi^ 

Now we know that there is no consensus among .Sanskrit scholars about 
the date of Puiiaiijas. But it is generally believed that the earlier PurSnas 
have come into being before the seventh century of the Christian era*. MP can- 
not be later than 103(1 A.D., the date of Albiruni, who directly refers to that 
Purarja by name.^ But the accepted date of AC is 1129 a.d. I must, there- 
fore, naturally conclude that MP is the only chief source of AC for icono- 
graphic descriptions. 


1. WtNTERNiTZ : History of Indian Literature, Vol. I, p. *625. 

2. Ibid, p. 526. 



CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA AND THE MEHARAULI 
IRON PILLAR INSCRIPTION 

By 

H. C. SETH 

In a recent issue of the New Indian Antiquary^, Dr. 0. Stein has at 
length discussed my views, that Candra of the Meharauli iron pillar inscription 
is identical with Candragupta Maurya, put forward in a paper " Inscription- 
al Evidence of Candragupta Maurya’s Achievements Dr. O. Stein 
seems to be convinced of my views that the Emperor Candra of the Meharauli 
inscription is neither identical with Candragupta I or Candragupta II of the 
Gupta dynasty, nor with Candravarman. But he does not agree with me in 
the other part of my suggestion that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
Maurya. He himself does not suggest that the inscription refers to any other 
mler in Indian history, whose existence may otherwise be known through 
literary and other records. This negative attitude inevitably drives him to 
the conclusion that “ the panegyric tenor of the * pra^asti ' must not mislead 
to the assumption of a ruler of great power”. This is not a correct view to 
take. The very fact that the Emperor Candra put up an iron column, so 
unique in the aimals of early history, testifies to his power and greatness. 
There is also nothing in the inscription on the iron column to make us think 
that it is an exaggerated and false eulogy of some petty local chieftain. 

In this paper, in trying to meet the difficulties raised by Dr. O. Stein 
as regards the identification of Candra with Candragupta Maurya I shall 
confine myself to the main issues. It cannot be denied that there is a 
certain identity of names betw^n Candra and Candragupta, and 
that like Candra, Candragupta Maurya also created a vast empire by 
his own efforts and held undisputed sway over it for a fairly long period. 
Dr. 0. Stein does not see eye to eye with us that the conquests of Candra 
described in the inscription could well be described as that of Candragupta 
Maurya. It seems that his ideas on the history of India during this period 
are not very clear. One fails to understand the logic of the following state- 
ment of his, “ But neither can the people of the North-West who are men- 
tioned in Ak>ka's inscriptions, prove anything for the time of Candragupta, 
as they do not rank with the subjects of his dominion. ® In the first 
place it is wrong to say that the Gandharas, Kambojas, Yonas and Nablmkas 
were outside the dominion of A^ka. These people are clearly distinguished 
from Antiochus of Syria in the north-west, and Colias and Pandyas, Satya- 
putras and Keralaputras in the south, who appear to be the independent 

1. “ Round; the Meharauli Inscription NIA. No. 3. June 1938. pp. 188 ff, 

2. ]1H. XVI. 1937. 117 ff. 3. AM. 1. 192^ 
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neighbours of A4oka. Secondly the mention of these north-western people in 
the Asokan inxriptions proves a great deal even as regards the extension of 
the empire of Candragupta over these people. It gives an absolutely reliable 
inscriptional evidence of the statement of the European classical writers that 
Candragupta conquered a great part of Ariane. As Strabo informs us “ the 
Indus formed the boundary between India and Ariane, which lay immediately 
to the west, and was subject to the Persians ; for in later times the Indians 
occupied a great part of the Ariane vsdiich they received from the Macedo- 
nians.”^ How this area was acquired by the Indians is also described by 
Strabo : “ The order in which the nations of Ariane are placed is as follows : 
Along the Indus are the Paropamisadai at the base of the Paropamisos range ■ 
then towards the south are the Archotoi ; to the south of whom succeed 
Gedrosenoi with the other nations who occupy the coast. The Indus runs 
in a parallel course along the breadth of these regions. The Indians possessed 
some of the countries lying along the Indus, but these belonged formerly to 
the Persians. Alexander took them away from the Ariohoi and establiAed 
in them colonies of his own. Seleukos Nikator gave them to Sandrakottos 
in concluding a marriage alliance, and received in exchange 500 elephants"*. 

Pliny also says that “ most writers do not fix the Indus as the western 
boundary (of India), but add to it four satrapies of the Gedrosi, Arachotae, 
Arii, and Paropamisadai”.* Vincent Smith acutely remarks, “the obser- 
vation of Pliny that numerous authors include in India the four satrapies of 
Gedrosia, Arachosia, Aria, and the Paropanisadae must have been based on 
the fact that at some period previous to a.d. 77, when his book was published, 
these four provinces were actually reckoned as part of India. At what time 
other than the period of the Maurya dynasty is it possible that those provin- 
ces should have formed part of India ? Pliny’s information about the 
country was mainly drawn from the writings of Megasthenes and the other 
contemporaries of Alexander, Candragupta and Seleukos ; and the natural 
interpretation of his observation requires us to believe that the four satrapies 
in question were ‘ the large! part of Ariane ceded by Seleukos ’. Kabul and 
Kandahar frequently have been held by the sovereigns of India, and form 
part of the natural frontier of the country. Herat (Aria) is undoubtedly 
more remote, but can be held with ease by the power in possession of Kabul 
and Kandhar.”* The information left to us by some of these classical writers 
of Candragupta’s occupation of the north western India and the high- 
lands of the Hindukush is in a very remarkable degree corroborated by the 
drama MudrarSk^asa, which states that Candragupta conquered Magadha 
with the help of the people of this area. Among others we cannot fail to 
recogmae Yavanas, Kambojas, Barasikas and Vahlikas, who formed part of 
Candragupta’s army of occupation of Magadha. In the light of this incon- 


1. M’CiaNDi,E, Ancient India (1901 ed). p. 15. 

2. Ibid., p. 89. 

3. Hist. Nat., VI. 23. 


4. Early History of India, p. 151. 
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trovertible evidence both Indian and Greeks supported by the inscriptional 
evidence provided by Asokan Edicts, that the highlands of Hindukush formed 
part of the empire of Candragupta, we fail to understand why Dr. O. Stein 
feels so surprised at our suggestion that the highlands of Bactria were in- 
cluded in Candragupta’s empire. It is likely that these highlands this side 
formed the boundary line between the empire of Candragupta and Seleucus. 
It does not preclude the possibility of some parts of old Bactria being included 
in the empire of Seleucus, which later on became independent under Dioddtos. 
On very strong grounds Blahlika has been identified with modem 
Baikh (old Bactria) which lay across the seven tributaries of the Indus, and 
which had played such an important part from the earliest time in Indian, 
Persian, and Central Asian history. The general terms in which the con- 
quest by Candra of the different parts of hi® empire are described also indi- 
cate that Bi^Hka must refer to a countiy and people across the Indus who 
were well-known in the early centuries of the Christian era. Even if it be dis- 
puted that Bahlika is identical with Bactria and that Candragupta conquered 
any part of Bactria, we have yet the clear evidence of Mudrdrdksasa that 
according to the Indian traditions Candragupta held sway over the Vahlikas. 
The main issue involved here is that the Indian traditions regarding Candra- 
gupta, like the Meharauli inscription for Candra, infoim us that he con- 
quered Bahlikas. It will not be relevant to discuss here whether Chinese 
Turkestan and other parts of Central Asia also were included in the Mauryan 
empire®. Dr, O. Stein has not yet carefully gone into the whole case. 

The reference to the conquest of the enemies in the Vanga country 
in the Meharauli inscription evidently again in general terms suggests that 
the emperor Candra carried a successful campaign in eastern India. There 
cannot be any doubt that Candragupta also conquered the vast kingdom 
of Nandas in thte east. MudrSrdk^asa hints at a bloody encounter with 
Nandas before Candragupta's occupation of Pataliputra. Milindapanho also 
records a terrific battle between Candragupta and Nandas. Curiously enough 
Dr. O. Stein suggests, “ the sources say nothing of a 'between confede- 
rated peoples and Nanda| on one side, and Candragupta on the o^er side ; 
rather, the stories about the beginning of Candragupta's career point to his 
gaining slowly more and more followers till he could get so much power to 
ascend the throne, appearing as a liberator too.”® 

The Meharauli inscription also refers in general terms to the conquest of 
southern India by the Emperor Candra. In controverting our suggestion 
that Candragupta also conquered considerable parts of India beyond the 
Vindhyas, Dr. O. Stein again makes a statement which ignores the well 
ascertained historical facts. He remarks the “ argument which declares that 
a considerable part of the country beyond the Vindhya was included in the 

1. We have discussed afresh the question in a paper " Kingdom of Khotan 

under the Mauryas ”, read before thei VIII International History Congress, Ziirich, 
It is being shortly published in the Historical Quarterly, 

2. NIA. 1 . 193-194. 
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Maurya empire and that it is certain that A^ka did hot conquer it, lacks 
any proof Two facts are absolutely clear from the A^okan inscriptions. 
One, that the edicts were inscribed in the various parts of the dominions 
governed by him. They fairly well mark the boundary of his empire and 
show that a considerable part of the country south of the Vindhyas was in- 
cluded in his empire* Internal evidence in the inscriptions also shows that the 
Colias, PSndyas, Satiyaputras and Keralaputra in the extreme south were the 
independent border states. Secondly, that A^'ka only conquered Kalinga. Evi- 
dently we conclude that the part of the country between the Vindhyas and 
the independent kingdoms of the south mentioned above was conquered 
either by Candragupta himself or by his son, Bindusara. The evidence that 
we have put together in the paper under' discussioh weighs more in favour of 
Candragupta himself conquering considerable parts of the country beyond 
the Vindhyas. Some parts may have also been conquered by Bindusara. 
The fact that some of the classical writers following Megasthenes mentioned 
the military forces of certain of the Indian races of the time of Candragupta 
does not necessarily show that they were outside Candragupta's empire. It 
is well-known that in India very often a conquering monarch allowed the 
vanquished kings to rule the conquered territory under his suzerainty, the sub- 
ordinate kings maintaining considerable armed forces. Dr. O. Stein is also not 
correct in saying that "the military forces only of southern peoples are 
mentioned in the list of the peoples and kingdom, going back apparently 
to Magasthenesi Pliny along with the forces maintained by Candragupta 
himself, as well as the Andhras, Kalingas and other tribes, also mentions 
the military strength of certain hill tribes living between the Indus and the 
Jumna. " The hill-tribes between the Indus and the lomanes are the Cesi ; 
the Cetriboni, who live iri the woods ; then the M e g a 1 1 a e, whose 
king is master of five hundred elephants and an army of horse and foot of 
unknown strength ; the Chrysei, the Parsagae, and the Asangae, 
where tigers abound, noted for their ferocity. The force under arms consists 
of 30,000 foot, 300 elephants, and 800 horse. These are shut in by the Indus, 
and are surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts over a space of 
.625 miles ”.2 Moreover the fragments of Megasthenes that have been reported 
to us by the classical writers do not inform us as to when and for what period 
he was at the court of Candragupta. May be that he was with Candragupta 
in the early part of his rdgn and left India before Candragupta undertook the 
expedition towards the South, which he would have done towards the later 
part of his reign after his power was fully consolidated in the North. 

The references in South Indian literature of the southern invasion of the 
Mauryas is of an early date.® As these references to the Mauryas occur along 

1. NIA. 1. 189. 

2. M'Crindle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 145 
(1926 ed.). 

3. The date of the Tamil poet Mamulanar who refers to the southern invasion 
of Mauryas is not definitely ascertained. Prof. DiKSHiTAR assigns him to the 
period 230 B.c. and 300 {Th$ Mmiryan Polity p. 64.) 
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with the Nandas, in all probability they refer to the invasion of Candragupta. 
These indicate that he invaded Southern India via Kohkapa. Sauna^tra, we 
know from Rudradiaman's inscription, was within his empire. Kohkana was 
also within Mauryan empire as is evidenced by the existence of the fragments 
of A4oka’s Major Rock Edicts found in Sopara near Bombay. This part too 
was not conquered by Aioka, but he inherited it from his father and grand- 
father. Thus, the fact that Kalinga in the east was not included in Candra- 
gupta’s empire will not militate against his conquest of Southern India from 
westward as indicated in the Tamil literature. 

The following passages from Mtdmrak^asa, which indicate the exten- 
sion of the empire of Candragupta to southern parts of India, are regarded 
by Dr. 0. Stein as expressing in a conventional form the wishes and the 
extent of the dominions. 


( 1 ) 



gr ii (Act. iii. 

It is to be noted! that if we put these passages in their proper context, they 
seem to indicate that the extension of Candragupta’s empire upto the southern 
oceans was taken by the author of the drama not as a mere conventional 
expression but as a fact. True, by themselves these passages could not be 
of much value in establishing the fact that Candragupta conquered consider- 
able parts of the country beyond the Vindhyas. But they have their value 
as? evidence when taken along with other independent evidence poanting to 
the same fact. In any case they point to a tradition prevailing in the time 
of the author of Mudr^ak^asa that Candragupta's empire extended to 
southern oceans. It is at'par with the similar statement ( 

) recorded for the Emperor Candra in the M^arauli in- 
scription. Scholars of Indian literature will not find it possible to accept the 
strange suggestion of Dr. O. Stein that the Southern Ocean “ does not point 
to the Deccan, but rather to the coast of the Indus delta 

Thus, we find that Dr. O. Stein has not advanced any convincing reason 
which may make us revise the statement that we made in. the other paper 
that “ if we assume, as there is every reason to do, that the iron pillar ins- 


1. NIA, 1. 198. 
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cription is an honest and unexaggerated statement of the conquest of a really 
powerful monarch, the inscription can apply to none so well and correctly 
as to the great founder of the illustrious Maurya dynasty.”^ 

The main question in identifying Candra with Candragupta Maurya is 
the palaeographic nature of the Mehrauli inscription. Scholars, with a great 
deal of certainty, palaeographically place the inscription in the early Gupta 
period. Fleet drew the attention to the significant fact that “allowing for 
the stiffness resulting from engraving so hard a substance as the iron of this 
column, they approximate in many respects very closely to those of the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription of Samudragupta.”® Now one of the significant 
questions regarding the Mehrauli inscription is whether it is posthumous or 
not. If it is not posthumous, and the record was put in the life time of 
Candra himself, who. according to the inscription also set up the iron pillar, 
then epigraphic evidence will lend a very great support to Candragupta I 
or Candragupta II being identical with Candra. If it is posthumous, then, as 
we shall discuss below, it becomes extremely doubtful if the inscription refers 
to any of the Gupta kings at all. 

Until recently it was generally believed that the Meharauli inscription was 
a posthumous record, but of late Dr. Bhandarkar ® and Mr. Dasaratha 
Sharma * have raised doubts regarding its being so. But no convincing argu- 
ment has been advanced by these scholars to show that it is not posthumous. 
We give below the reasons for which we regard it to bei definitely a posthu- 
mous record. 

(1) Thd expression in the first stanza that by the breezes of his valour 
the southern ocean is even still perfumed® could not be used for a monarch 
who was alive. 

(2) The expression in the second stanza® that his glory and fame, 
which recall his great prowess which destroyed his enemies, do not even now 
leave the earth could hardly be a suitable eulogy of a king who is alive. 
There is hardly any reason to think that the fame of a monarch yet alive 
in the fulness of his glory should leave this earth before the king himself has 
left it. 

(3) In the same stanza the simile that his fame does not even now 
leave the earth like (the remnant of the great glowing heat) of a burned 
out fire in a great forest would be a fit description of the achievement only 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 
6 


JIH. Vol. xvr. p. 127. 

C/J. VoL III. p. -140. 

Indian Culture 3, 511. 

/m. XVI. Part I, and Vol. XVII. Part I. 


r II 
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of a monarch who is dead. It will be ridiculous to compare the fame of a 
living monarch with the heat of a burned out fire. 

(4) The way in which the conquests of Candra are described in a 
general way, without specifying in detail as to the kings, conquered by him 
also indicates that the inscription was put on tlie iron column much after the 
death of the Emperor eulogised in it. We may contrast it, in this respect, with 
Samudragupta’s Allahabad pillar inscription, where details of the conquests 
of different kings, peoples and territories are given. 

(5) We have a more direct evidence that the monarch was not alive 
at the time of the engraving of the inscription in the following lines. 

iri 

mm: w 

The inscription, thus, indicates that the ■monarch was not killed in the battle- 
field or otherwise murdered, he, in fullness of years wearied of the world, had 
gone to heaven won by his actions. It is this generally accepted interpretation 
of these lines that has been called in question recently by Mr. Dasharatha 
Sharma. He argues that in the above stanza “ the word * pratnpa ’is syntacti- 
cally as much connected with and as with 

and, therefore the correct reading of the verse should be as 

follows : — 

“He whose 'prat&pa’, the remnant of that energy, which destroyed 
his enemies, does not even now leave the earth like the heat (pratapa) of an 
ash-covered fire or like the glory (pratapa) of a monarch who thou^ bodily 
gone to another world, won by his actions, still remains on the earth by his 
fame.” Mr. Dasharatha Sharma, then concludes “ Thus translated the verse 
gives no ground for the statement that the inscription is posthumous. All 
that it asserts, and tliat of course in a very poetical and beautiful way, is that 
his supremacy and unequalled prestige at the time of incising the record were 
the result of a number of successful battles in the past in which he uprooted 
and destroyed his enemies.”^ 

Mr. Sharma's interpretation of . the above passage, even if grammatically 
acceptable, will be senseless and highly unpoetic. It will be absurd to com- 
pare the glory of a living monarch with the glory of an un-named dea^d king 
or with the heat of a burned out fire. Equally absurd is it to say that it was 
not Candra, but the un-named dead king, who wearied of this world, had 
bodily gone to heaven won by his actiems. It will look more like the eulogy 
of the un-named dead king than that of king Candra. The remark, that the 
king, wearied of this world, had gone to heaven won by his actions, will have 
sense and force only if it applies to Candra himself. It will, then, be in 
line with other ideas expressed in the poem ; and we get a coherent account 
that, though at the time when the inscription was put oh the pillar king 
Candra after fully enjoying the earth had gone to heaven, merited by his 


1. JIH, Vol. XVI. Part. I, p. 13. ff, 
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actions, yet even at that time his fame perfumed the breezes of the southern 
ocean, and the memory of his valour and prowess, which destroyed his ene- 
mies, yet persisted in the world, like the heat of a great burned out forest 
fire. 

Thus, if we examine carefully we find that the whole force and the beauty 
of the Meharauli inscription lies in the fact that it describes the achievements 
of some monarch who was dead, and dead long before it was written. Not 
only the inscription would be a most unsuitable monument of a king’s achieve- 
ments in his own life time, but it is unlikely that it was a record put up 
even by his son, or grandson. It will ill fit a son, even if he partially inherits 
his farther’s great achievements, to say that the glory of his father persists 
even in his own time, and that his fame is like the heat of a burned out 
fire, and then round of by saying that the pillar was put by a king called 
Candra ( ) without giving either his own name or that of any of his 

anscestors prior to Candra. 

If we regard it as a posthumous record of Candragupta I, it is improbable 
that Samudragupta would have commemorated the achievements of his father 
in the form of the Meharauli pillar inscription. Similarly it is also very un- 
likely that the son of Candragupta II would have commemorated his father’s 
achievement in this form. Besides this, the early character of the epigraphy 
of the inscription will preclude the second possibility. Moreover the absence 
in the Meharauli inscription of the general setting, characteristic of the Gupta 
inscriptions, makes it highly improbable that it refers to any of the Gupta kings. 
Mr. Allan correctly observes, “Not only is there no real ground for identi- 
fying Candra with Candragupta II, but it is improbable that the inscription 
belongs to this dynasty at all”^. We have elsewhere given other reasons 
also which make it improbable that Candra is identical with Candragupta 
I or Candragupta II.^. 

The following points emerge from the above discussion : — 

(1) Candra, who himself had put up the iron pillar, was not alive at 
the time the inscription was incised on the pillar. He was, perhaps, dead 
long before. It will be idle to discuss whether Candra himself put an ins- 
cription on the iron pillar. If, as is likely, the Dhar iron pillar was also put 
up by him, it seems that Candra left no record on these pillars. We have 
also the stone pillar at Kausambi, which undoubtedly belongs to the Mauryan 
period, but there is no record on it of that time. Since we never suggested 
that the inscription under consideration belongs to the time of Candragupta 
Maurya, or is the restoration of the old' one. Dr. O. Stein’s difficulty " that 
A&)ka never used Sanskrit, all his inscriptions are! not only in different Pra- 
krit dialects, but also entirely in prose, while here Sanskrit and the Sardul- 
vikridita metre are used is entirely irrelevant. 


1. Catalogue of the Coins oj the Gupta Dynasty, p. XXXVIII. 

2. JIH. Vol. XVI p. 117 a. 

3 NJA. 1. 194. 
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(2) Epigraphically the inscription with a great deal of certainty has 
been assigned to the early Gupta period. As Fleet sugg^ted, its characters 
very closely resemble that of Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 
This makes it unnecessary to seek a post Gupta king who could be identical 
with Candra, 

(3) It is highly improbable that the inscription refers 'to any of the 
Gupta kings themselves. 

(4) We are forced to the conclusion that the inscription is an eulogy 
of some great pre-Gupta king, who himself had erected the iron column, but 
the inscription under consideration was incised on it in the Gupta period, 
perhaps, in the reign of Samudragupta. 

The question, therefore, is who this pre-Gupta king could be, who was 
so much idolised in the time of the Guptas. Jayaswal correctly observes, 
" There is a revival of the tradition of Candragupta Maurya in Gupta times. 
Royal parents name their sons after him. ViSakhadatta compares him with 

Vi§iju in his play Candragupta’s laws in the Kautilya are closely 

reproduced in the Narada Smrii. Candragupta’s Artka-Sdstra is versified 
and adapted in the Kdmandakiya NUisara. There is an ■ ambition, partly 
realized, of founding a large empire from Pataliputra like that of Candragupta 
Maurya 

When we couple the fact that Candragupta Maurya was so greatly ido- 
lised in the Gupta times, during which period the inscription on the iron 
column was also put, along with the facts discussed above that the career 
and the conquests of Candra so closely resemble that of Candragupta Maurya, 
we are left with a conviction that Candra of the Meharauli inscription is 
the first. Great Maurya. All the Indian traditions Brahmanical, Jain and 
Buddhist, as well as the Greek do not throw any light on the parent- 
age of this great man. It seems that, perhaps, even at the time when the 
inscription was put on the iron column the parentage of Candragupta was 
forgotten. This may account why it has not been referred to in the Mehrauli 
inscription. But the traditions of his great conquests as wdl as of the fact 
that he had put up the iron column had persisted during the Gupta 
period, when the panegyric was inscribed, like what we do to-day when we 
put fitting memorials to old historical monuments after lapse of centuries. 
The suggestion that it was, perhaps, put at the command of the Great 
Emperor Samudragupta is a surmise based on the facts that the characters 
of the iron pillar inscription resemble so closely the character of his own 
inscription in the Allahabad pillar, and. a great conqueror more easily ap- 
preciates the greatness of another conqueror. 


1. Hindu Polity Pt I. p. 215. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

MY RESEARCH IN EUROPE— III 


No evidence is so decisive and illustrative of the true icohditions of our 
historic past as that of contemporary records. Moreover, the fact that each writer 
presents his own point of view not only adds to the interest but illustrates more 
clearly the angle of vision through which those events were looked upon; by that 
particular part of the society. It shows at least one aspect of contemporary life 
The Factory and General Records at the India Office possess a great treasure trove 
of this kind of first rate evidence for the history of India. The extraction and 
classification of selected material under different subjects would doubtless afford an 
extensive and valuable data for the history of the last three and a half centuries. 

The Factory Records have 1850 volumes and the General Records over 3000 
volumes. In addition to these, there are separate sections under “Proceedings in 
India (1854-58) and (1859-1898)”, “Proceedings in Bengal (1704-1858) and 
(1859-1897)”, “Proceedings in Bombay (1702-1900)”, “Proceedings in Madras 
(1702-1900)”, “Minor Administrations (1834-1899)”, and “Marine Records (1600 
onward).” These may contain more than 5000 volumes. But my remarks are 
limited to the “ Factory and General Records and such portions of the other 
Records as pertain to the period upto 1800 A,D.” The sizes of these volumes 
vary from 9" X 13" to 18" X 24" with between 200 to 1200 pages each. The 
mode of writing differs not only with the course of time but with individual copy- 
ist. Apart from a few exceptions in the seventeenth century, a large hand with suffi- 
cient space between the lines ig used, and is a welcome relief to the eye which is 
strained while running across the faint impressions on the soiled and age-worn paper. 
A number of abbreviations and words with a peculiar meaning sometimes differing 
from the current usage liave been employed. 

The manner of correspondence adopted by the East India Company will in- 
dicate how this large volume of the records has been built up. Each factory had 
to maintain its Registers of Diaries, Consultations and Accounts in addition to its 
daily correspondence. Copies of all these were made out and submitted to London 
periodically, either directly or through the offidal Superiors in India. All letters, 
with their accompaniments, addressed to the Company were prepared in triplicate, 
and the first copy was sent on by the sea or overland route, and the duplicates 
and triplicates by subsequent ships. Thus the Company in London would ordinari- 
ly receive three copies of the correspO'ndence and one copy of each o-f the Registers. 
Rarely of course, seventh or eighth copy is seen in the reciords. Copies olj the local 
correspondence in the Inward and Outward Registers of the respective Factories were 
also sent to the Company DirectorsI far persual ; but these were multiplied by the 
inclusion of such letters in Diaries or Consultations and sometimes as accompani- 
ments. 

In addition to this Factory correspondence, Commoodores of ships were 
required to maintain and submit their Journals to the Company and the ambassa- 
dors or negotiators their narratives to their Superiors in India. Not all these 
copies exist in the present records. The majority of the correspondence is in dup- 
licate. Only a few are single and the rest are in more than two copies. Thus a 
research worker often comes across the same material more than twice. This 
multiplies his work no doubt, but the corresponding advantage derived by way of 
corrections of inaccurate dates and names in one or the other amply compensates 
the labour. This system was, however, revised just after the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Consultations and Accounts continued to reach London as before, but 
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the degree of safety ensured in the conveyance proportionately discouraged the neces- 
sity of confirmatory copies. 

Besides the deficiencies and omissions in the correspondence, the original 
letters, treaties and other documents of vital importance received from the Native 
Power and submitted to the Court of Directors for perusal, as also the news 
sheets frequently referred to during the course of cosirespondence between 1690 and 
1720 are untraceable in these Records. 

The correspondence was primarily a business correspondence, but it often con- 
tained casual or even impo,rtan.t news full of events. The Factors* no doubt, 
restricted their correspondence to oommeroe, but while in the course of business 
tliey witnessed the grandeur of the Mogul Court, they w^erel naturally inclined to 
describe what they saw there. Their trade grew and spread; developments in 
tlie political atmosphere of the surrounding country began to influence their out- 
put; and this necessitated explanations to their masters. Still there was not much 
occasion to note the current political news of the coirntry as such, but Shivaji’s loot 
of the Rajapore Factory (1660) in order to punish the English Factors for thedi 
interfer^ce in the local affairs, made them more conscious of the need to be well- 
informed of what was happening in the neighbourhood. The territorial interests 
began to develop well after the sack of Surat (1664) and the Factors became more 
inquisitive about affairs in neighbouring kingdoms. Consequently, the news has 
been a reliable source of contemporary evidence of the events up to Sambhaji's 
death (1689). Thereafter, some uncertainty prevailed on the Western Coast and 
the Great Mogul's progress imposed severe restrictions on their activities. The 
unsettled state of the Deccan appears to be another cause for the sudden absence 
of news in the Bombay and Surat Records till about 1720. Madras, however, re- 
mained for sometime eventful and Bengal embroiled in contest with the Nabob; 
but activities around Madras after 1700 attract students of the Maratha History 
less because the scene of the struggle was lifted from the South to Maharashtra 
again. During this period Surat and Bombay were themselves experiencing 
troubles from the local chiefs and their records are consequently broken and in- 
complete. They recorded only rare news of such events as directly affected their 
safety and of Angre's rise on the sea. With the ecpansion of the Maratha 
Empire, Bengal, Bombay andi Madras became once more full of life and the news 
from all over India became of particular interest to them. Among the subordinate 
Factories, Hugley and Carwar were particularly active. These Subordinate Fac- 
tories generally did not show any appreciable zeal in this respect, perhaps for 
want of the necessary penmanship. This defect is visible even in the Superior or 
Head Factories at times whenever their heads possessed less ambition and vision 
for their achievements. 

By the middld of the eighteenth century, the English Power was sufficiently 
established in India to be able to treat with and to maintain Resident Ambassa- 
dors at the different capitals of kings and chiefs. These Factories henceforward 
devoted a separate section to political and administrative affairs. Much vigilaJice 
and care was bestowed in securing detailed political hews with, accuracy, 
introduction of Select and Secret Committees with powers to control the political 
activities in India, made the conduct and behaviour of the Factors more regulated, 
'and administration more systematized and' perhaps very rigidly controlled. Every 
aspect of political life was being examined with thoroughness, and well considered 
and soundly weighed points of view and ded^ons in regard to the various sub- 
jects concerning their relations with the different Indian Powers were recorded. 
Espedally, the Bengal Secret Committee, as the supreme authority in India, 
sidered and discussed every proposal or move from all its bearings on the political 
life of the country and safety of their own people before any advice as to the 
procedure was issued to its subordinate Governments. As a natural outcome of 
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these deliberations, particularly well-sifted material has become available for the 
history of that period. 

The extracts and selections by Danvers from the Dutch, Portuguese and 
French records at the various dejiositaries in their kingdoms, which have been secur- 
ed at the India Office enhance the value of the Factory Records conaderably. 
Some extracts of importance from the original English and Dutch Records have 
been available in the Onne and Mackenzie Coilertions and some in the Home 
Miscellaneous Series. These greatly help students to secure a groundwork and 
afford a clearer insight intol what should be gleaned from the original records. 

The bias, which this evidence exhibits, divides these Records, in a broader 
sense, into three parts. In the first or earlier part, news has more or less a- blunt 
appearance. It is often incomplete and somewhat distorted. It displays very 
little of the true understanding of the people and the country. In the second period, 
after the awakening of territorial interests, it improved in information and facts; 
but still no signs of fair-mindedness of the wider vision of the situation are in evi- 
dence. The tendency was more to dazzle the Court of Directors at Home and 
their Superiors in Inffia with the possibilities of their achievements and the scope 
for valuable services to their masters. Not unnaturally, advantage was taken of 
the remoteness of the country to avoid making statements that might injure the 
prestige of the party or to try to explain away awkwardl rituations arisen out of 
their failures. Orders laid down from London from time to time were often 
transgressed, and any losses sustained in such actions had to be minimised or at- 
tributed .to some kind! of real or unreal violation, or atrocities on the part of the 
natives. The duplicity, which thar ambition dictated them to exercise, was, if 
possible, kept secret from their masters. The third period commences from the 
establishment of the English Power. It is full of discourses guided by logic and 
caution and has as its aim an effectual organised mass action for a permanent 
power than any ideal of encouraging the zeal and ardour of any individual servant. 
It is full of politics with a very little tendency for distortion of tfacts, except per- 
haps in the Memoirs, which were occasioned by the necessity for self-defence or 
directed to justify the writer’s conduct against the charges imputed to him direct- 
ly or indirectly. 

This short review of the Records is made simply to ^ow thrir bearing on 
Indian History in general and Maratha History iii particular down to 1800. Of 
course, much light on the commercial, economic and social spheres can be shed 
by the material. This will be more evident from the various but published memo- 
randa and catalogues showing the contents of these Records. 

Manly attempts to study these Records have been made. Results in some 
cases have been made public, but space here will not permit a detailed biblio- 
graphy. Only a ^ort commentary may be possible. The "English Factory Re- 
cords’^ "Court Minutes” etc., by Foster and Sainsbury are complete upto 1655, 
but their continuations in different series upto 1677 have a particular end in view. 
" Forrest's Collections " and “ Selections ” relative to particular events have the 
same cdoject which marks Sir William Foster's later publications. The Madras 
Government have published their Records, but they have not attempted to com- 
plete it by supplem^ting the omissions and filling the gaps from the records 
available in a more perfect condition at the India Office. A considerable treasure 
of great importance has thus been left behind. The " Selections from the Gover- 
nor General’s Correspondences” are neitheit complete nor general, but have been 
made with some! spedfic purpose. The Press Lists of the Records at the Bengal 
Secretariat Record Room, espedally of the Revenue and Judidal matters, are 
not mtich help to political history. The Press Lists or ‘Catalogues of the Secre- 
tariat Records — Bombay’ are also inadequate in their details. The "Charters, 
Treaties, Engagements, etc., with the British R,ule in India” have been published 
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in more than one series ; but they need supplementing by those which have not been 
filed separately but inctajrporated in the ordinary factory correspondence dating before 
1750. The Bombay Government have produced selections from the Residency Records, 
but they date from 1783 onwarda Messrs. Gense and Bannaji’s publications on 
Mostyn’s Embassy to Poona and activities of the Guicowars of Baroda do afford 
much information of the period, but they are incomplete even for the purpose they 
are intended for. Some extracts do appear in Travels, Jbpmal's, Biographies and 
history books, but they are necessarily limited to the purpose for which they are 
attempted, and are not of great help to scholars working on other subjects or from 
a different angle of visioh. Only a few memoirs have been published and a few 
inadprpotated in history books. All these publications are, of course, not the result 
of the study of tlie India Office Records only but also of the various Presidency Re- 
cords in India, 

A great help will be rendered to history if the correspondence and consulta- 
tions of the Select or Secret Departments are published. These are different 
ffom the General and Revenue matters and now possess no special or particular 
political or military value. Nor do they retain any secret or confidential nature as 
will affect the present administration in India, particularly so because Treaties 
and engagements with the Native Powers have been made available in extenso. 
Sudi a publication will certainly create a larger, clearer and true vision of our 
historic past in the minds of both Indians and Englishmen and will remove the 
misunderstanding fostered by the sporadic publications of certain memoirs and 
histories by those who had neither the material nor a true understanding of the 
people and conditions of the historic times. 

Since my second report of 1st October 1938, I exclusively devoted myself to 
these records. The portion of the records I could gp through during the period 
of seven months is as follows: 


Section 


Number of Volumes 

To be seen 

Perused 

Remaining to be seen 

Factory Records 




Bombay 



... 

Broach 

5 

1 

4 

Surat 

119 

45 

74 

0. C. or original letters from India . 

69 

69 


do. Duplicates & Triplicates 

11 

11 


Miscellaneous 

25 

25 


Letters to India 

28 

28 


Drafts of Despatches ... 

10 

10 


General Records 

Danvers Collections 


13 


(b) French Records ... 

13 

... 

(c) Portuguese Records 

7 

3 

4 

Home Series 

541 

3 

538 

Bengal Letters received 

40 

22 

18 

India Office 



159 

Orme Collection 

180 

21 

British Museum 



21 

English 

23 

2 

Total 

1101 

283 

S18 
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This brings the total of 872 manuscripts examined during the period of one 
and quarter years of my stay. 

For comparison and other purposes, more than 103 publications have to be 
gone through, and four or five publications now rare have been copied down 
during the seven months. 

About lOO more photographs of old historical paintings have been added to 
this collection. 

In view of the ^ort period remaining at my disposal, I am aiming at com- 
pleting the work at the India Office up to 1794, but of course this will necessitate 
my obtaining some paid assistance in copying. It will not be possible to visit 
Dutch, French and Portuguese depositaries. The only satisfaction I can have 
will be that I was able to secure the cream of the material through the Danvers 
Collections. 

V. S. Bendrey 

London, 1st May 1939. 



NEW TRACES OF THE GREEKS IN INDIA 
By 

STEN KONOW, Oslo 

In the autumn of 1937 the Director General of Archeology .in India 
issued a press communique about the discovery of a relic casket, with an 
important Kharo^fhi inscription, in Bajaur. We were told that ‘ it records 
the enshrinement of the relic of Buddha by one Vijayamitra ( who may 
have been a petty dignitary ) in the time of the Maharaja Menander. The 
date is given aa the 25th day of the month of Vai^akha in the fifth year of 
the King, who must have lived about 150 B. c. ... The name of the writer 
of the record has been scribled at the bottom of the casket as one Vikila.’ 

I wrote at once to the Director General and asked if it would be possible 
to get photographs. He kindly replied that the inscription would soon be 
published, and that the only correction he would make in the communiqii,^ 
was that the name of the scribe is not Vikila^ but Vispila. 

It was at once clear that this new record might prove to be of outstand- 
ing importance, because we have so few traces of the Greeks in India. This 
state of things has now, after^ the appearance of the communique, been well 
elucidated in W. W, Tarn’s fascinating book, ‘The Greeks in Bactria and 
India,' Cambridge 1938. 

If we abstract from the MiUndopanha and the assumed mentioning of 
Dattamitra (Demetrius) in a passage of the M.ahabh^ata, and from fre- 
quent allusions to Yavanas in literature and some loan-words we are chiefly 
restricted to some inscriptions with Greek names or with reference to Yavanas 
(Yonas), and even Tarn’s short list is too full, for O.. Stein has shown, 
Indim Culture, p. 345, . that my reading Denipor on a Taxila seal is wrong, 
what I ought to have seen myself. 

These records are more important as showing how the Greeks were in- 
Huenced by Indian nations than as sources containing traces of Greek insti- 
tutions and Greek civilization. An important exception is the Kharosthi 
inxription mentioning the meridarkh Theiidora. For, as F. W. Thomas 
has shown, Festschrift Ernst Windich, Leipzig 1914, pp. 362 if., it contains 
a trace of the Greek administrative system in India, which is also of interest 
to classical scholars, because the charge of meridarkh is not too well known 
from Greek sources. 

When I edited the Theiidora inscription in the Corpus I did not venture 
to say more than that it is one of the oldest, perhaps the oldest, of all post- 
AiSokan Kharoi§itha inscriptions and cannot be later than the middle of the 
first century b. c. Now after the Menander epigraph has been published, we 
can confidently assign it to the middle of the second century B.C., so that 
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Theiidor was probably an official under Menander, and’ the charge of 
meridarkh was introduced already then. 

It was not. however, an ephemeral institution, for the title occurs 
again in a Taxila record, where the name of the officer has been lost. In 
the Corpus I tentatively assigned this record to the second half of the first 
century b.c., but it now came to me to be a little younger, and it certainly 
belongs to a period when Greek rule in Taxila had come to an end. It thus 
confirms the impression we have formed from other indications that the 
Sakas, and still more the Parthians, in India continued the Greek adminis- 
trative system; and here we have a real trace of the Greeks in the country. 

Tarn has tried to show that we have several traces of the Greek pohh 
which we know existed in India, in the Yavanas mentioned in several re- 
cords from Western India. He thinks that these Yavanas were Indians, who 
wer-e- citizens of some Greek polis. His argument is mainly based on two 
records. 

In the Nasik inscription No. 18, Indnagnidatta, whose name shows him 
to have been an Indian, is described as ^tan-aha, DdtSmitiyaka, and Yo-^aka. 
There can be no doubt that oiaraha means a “northerner”, and Ddtdmitiyika 
i.e. certainly the same as Dattdmitnya, which is mentioned in the Ka^ika 
on. Plaioini IV ii 123 as example of a derivative of a local name outside the 
eastern country. Nor can there be any doubt that this local name might be 
a popular rendering of Greek Demetrias. On the other hand, the designa- 
tion oturdha ['OuttarMa) makes it, so far as I can see, impossible to follow 
Tarn in thinking of a Demetrias in Patalene. We must accept the expla- 
nation of Senart and others that we have to do with Demetrias in Ara- 
chosia. This is also borne out by the forn^ Yo^aka, which is mainly res- 
tricted to the North-West, if we abstract from the Asoka inscriptions and 
an uncertain case from Sanchi. Tarn pp. 416 ff., maintains that Yoiiioka 
must have come to India from Hellenistic Greek. From the view-point of 
Indology it can of course be a regular formation from Yma, but Tarn may 
be right about the origin, though it is hardly justified to say that the word 
even came into actual use in India prop . Also the Milindapanha, where 
it occurs, points to the North-West.^ 

The other record utilized by Tarn is the Karle inscription No, 10. This 
inscription consists of two short lines, one above the other : Dhenukakata 

1. Tarn has also, p. 257, tried to settle the question about the date of this 
record. He says about Indragnidatta : “ He knew enough current Greek to call 
himself Yonaka, and Demetrias in Patalene still kept its Greek name. As Yomka 
was still in use c. 50 B.C., while Demetrias had gone out of use in the Roman 
period, the date ought to be somewhere between ca. 50 and ca. 30 B.c.” This 
argument falls with the proper location of Demetrias, the remark about Yonaka 
being in use c.50 B.C. bring based on, the assumption that the Yung-k'u of the 
Older Han Annals is Yomki, which may or may not be right, but does not prove 
anything for other districts than the North-West. On p. 376 Tarn has been 
misled by Senart’s translation of matdpitaro as “ father and mother ” to the 
conclusion that Indnagnidatta 'had been slightly affected by Greek custom." 
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and dhanimayavmasa, respectively. Different explanations have been sug- 
gested, and Tarn thinks that ‘the Indian who called himself Dhammayavana 
thereby claimed that he carried out the duties of a Greek citizm; that is, 
he was a citizen of a Greek polls. In other words, a Dharmayavma would 
be a person who adopted the Yavanadharma, I darmot find this explana- 
tion more likely than the old ones. I do not know whether we can be sure 
that the word is complete. It is d tempting to assume that we have 

only a fragment: Dhenukdkatd [ deya] dhar^ma Yavmasa Else it 

seems possible either to assume that dharrima stands for deyadhanima, the 
space being too limited for the whole word, or that dkanimayavma was a 
ymana in charge of the dharma-department. In that case yavana would 
be the designation of an official Stein has, 1. c. p. 347, stressed the fact 
that a singular Yavana in these words frequently occurs in connection with 
a genitive plural, so that we would naturally translate “the Yavana of” such 
and such coirporation or group. 

I am not able to give a satisfactory explanation of the word Yavana 
in these inscriptions. But I do not see how it can, in any way, prove the 
existence of Indian citizens of Greek poleis. And then one of the few traces 
of the Greeks in India disappears. 

In such circumstances it is intelligible that we looked forward to the 
publication of the Menandar record with great expectations. 

Now the inscription has appeared, in P. I. of Vol. XXIV of the Epi- 
graphia Indica, edited by the late N. G. Majumdar, whose untimely death 
means the loss of a very promising scholar. The edition is accompanied 
by good plates, which makes it easy to control reading and translation. 

The inscription is engraved on a damaged steatite casket, and only a 
small portion of it, on the remaining part of the lid, can be referred to 
Menander. On the top we read Minedrasa Maharajasa Katiyasa divasa 
4 4 4 1 1 prc&na ,[sa:]. meda .... (thavi) ‘of the Maharaja Menander, 
12th day of Karttika, endowed with life. ...was established,' and on the 
inner face of the lid pranasameda . . . . Sakanitmisa ‘ endowed with life. . . . 
of ^l^yamuni.' It is evident that the establishment of relics of the Buddha 
is meant, but I do not know what pranasameda really implies. 

There is not, in the remaining part of this record, any mention of the 
year, and it is of no use to make guesses. The chief importance of this 
portion rests with the fact that we here get a starting point for judging 
about the palscography of the oldest post-A^sokan Kharc^tbl inscriptions, 
which I have already utilized above. 

There is another, later, record on the lid : Vijaya [mil] ra. .pate 
pradithavide ‘the receptacle was put up by Vijayamitra. Majumdar 
rightly assumes that it is contemporaneous with the larger inscription, inside 
the casket, and refers it to somletime in the 1st century B.c. The rather 
close agreement with the palaeography of the Mathura Lion Capital certainly 
leads us to think of the middle of the first century b.c., perhaps shortly 
after the death of Moga, in the very beginning of the Parthian period. 
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According to Majumdar, a short passage between U. 1 and 2 of the 
inside inscription belongs to the same time as the Menander portion i Viyaka- 
miirasa apracarajasa ‘of Viyaxnitra, the king with no rival’. Majumdar 
assumes that Viyakamitra was the real donor, and was a ruling prince under 
Menander. 

So far as I can see this assumption is absolutely impossible. Palseo- 
graphical reasons ate already decisive. The sa is just of the same kind 
as in the inside record, and there is a bottom stroke under the ja of -rajasa, 
which recurs in the larger inscription in the same word. Finally the exist- 
ence of a ruter with the rather ambitious title apracareja under Menander 
is very unlikely. 

We are told that the passage in question, just as the Menander* portion, 
is written with bold and deeply incised strokes, while the letters elsewhere 
are comparatively small and the strokes in many cases no better than super- 
ficial scratches. I shall have something to say about this below. 

In the great inscription inside we read that the relic was established by 
Vijayamitra apracmaja, and since the pasasge just dealt with has been added 
above the date, I have no doubt that it should be referred to the date, the 
year mentioned being the regnal year of Viyakamitra, who must conse- 
quently be identical with Vijayamitra, for it would be absurd to assume 
the existence of two contemporaneous kings, Viyakamitra and Vijayamitra, 
both using the epithet apracaraja. The only likely explanation of this state 
of affairs is that the Viyakamitra passage was added by a different person, 
who controlled the execution of the engraving and found either that some- 
thing had been omitted or that thefe was room enough for an addition, 
making the date more explicit. Hence the bolder writing. 

Phonetically there is not, as every Kharoethi epigraphist will know, 
the slightest objection to identifying the two names. The change of inter- 
vocatic to y is too well known to need any references, and as to -k- for 
~y- it will be sufficient to mention udaka for udaya, dhorcka for dhorcya in 
the Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript. 

There is not, accordingly, any reason for assuming the existence of a 
vassal chief Viyakamitra apracaraja in Bajaur under Menandar. On the 
other hand the palaeography of the Swat inscription of the Meridarkh 
Theiidora makes it probable that ifce owed allegiance to Menander, as re- 
marked above. Our information points to a Hellenistic system of adminis- 
tration, but there may of course have been local liajas left in power. 

The larger inscription, in the casket itself, was probably drawn in ink, 
and subsequently engraved. We therefore easily underrated how pimdo has 
been misread as pidarri and that the leg of sa in sa budhma has bfeen 
split up, the lower portion being joined on to the ensuing P. The engraver 
was probably a mason who could not read, and therefore also the engraving 
had to be checked. 

As , already stated, the palaeography of this record is of the same kind 
as on the Mathura Lion Capital. Majumdar has drawn attention to the 
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frequent use of an apparent r-stroke under some consonants, which might, 
he says, have a phonetic significance. It certainly has, and its use isi sub- 
jected to quite definite rules. 

A close observation shows that it is distinctly different from the ordinary 
subscript r, being added at a sharp angle, while the usual r is joined to the 
Jatter in a curve. In the Corpus I transliterated this ‘superfluous’ r as (r) ; 
in the.Kharosthi inscriptions from Chinese Turkestan it has been indicated 
by means of a dash above the consonant : 'ga, It is perhaps better to 

follow this latter method, in order to avoid the impression of an r-compound. 

This bottom stroke is only used with single intervocalic consonants, 
and it is accordingly of importance for the interpretation. Therefore aHat 
cannot be M^ta, because must be an intervocalic -t-, and ta must begin a 
new word. 

An examination of the inscrii^tioii shows that the stroke is added below 
intervocalic kh, g, t, d and Sy and once even under ya, in keyi. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are only apparent. Vijayamltra is a regnal name, 
where an older official orthography has been retained. The doublet Viyaka- 
mitra shows that the actual pronunciation was not the old one. The form 
apracaraja perhaps points to a voiced palatal I, and the y in keyi, i. e. 
kdscid, may point in the same direction. In the writer’s remark on the 
base we hzveiakhife without the bottom stroke under kh, but the absence of 
the i-matrla with I points to carelessness in this passage. With regard to 
intervocalic -t- the only exception to the! rule is the word Bhdiavaiu, which 
belongs to a traditional formula. Else the orthography is remarkably con- 
sistent, and the parallelism with the Mathuila Lion Capital points to the 
conclusion that we have to do with a well-developed system. We must 
thferefore be careful in our interpretation of the letters, and we have, e.g., 
no right to assume that -d- represents an old -t-. On the whole it cannot 
be too strongly urged that we must always, in dealing with such records, 
start from’ the assumption that the writing is not arbitrary and weigh the 
evidence with great care before, thinking of mistakes. Mistakes there cer- 
tainly are, but they are less common than is usually assumed. 

The gifeat importance of this new record is my excuse for entering 
into a short discussion of some details where I am convinced that Majum- 
dar’s results cannot be accepted. The inscription is not quite easy, and 
everybody who has had anything to do with Kharo^thi records will know 
that the first edition of a new epigraph is rarely absolutely right. When I 
asked the Director General to send me photographs in advance, I had hoped 
to be able to communicate with Majumdar about the interpretation and 
offer my suggestions to him. Now I shall have to criticize his reading and 
interpretation, which is somewhat repugnant to my feelings. On the other 
hand, I shall be happy to see other scholars criticize my own suggestions, 

I do not pretend to have solved all difficulties. 

With regard to the oldest inscription, there cannot be much doubt about 
the reading. Majumdar himself states that the name of the Maharaja looks 
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like Mirnd'cma, and so there is nothing to show that the e-stroke of ne is 
due to a flow in the stone, as Majumdar suggests. If we compare the Pali 
from Milinda, Minedm {Minendra) is exactly what we should expect. The 
inscription was set up in an Indian country, and the writer was hardly a 
Grefek, but an Indian, to whom it was natural to conneot the final part of 
the name with indra. 

This old record is too short to justify the inference that, linguistically, 
it cannot be differentiated from the later inscription, inside the casket. Th^ 
form Katiya, Skt. Kmttika, is not in agreement with the common treatment 
of -rt- in later records, and the -f- of \pratitha] vita or [protista] vita would 
havte been written— with the bottom line mentioned above, i.e. the 

great inscription. 

Many more objections must be made to Majumdar’s reading of the 
long record inside the casket. I have already stated that the passage Viya- 
kmnitrasa apracarajasa in the second line cannot, for palaeographical reasons, 
belong to the time of Menander, the middle of the second century b.c., but 
must be about a century later. Moreover, Majumdar’s explanation of the 
name as vtryaka or vijjaka^mitra is rather unlikely. It is tme that -ry- 
oocasionally, though very rarely, is written -y~ m Kharosthi records, but in 
the royal name we would certainly expect Viryakamtra, and Vijjakamitra 
is absolutely excluded, because could not become -y-. 

According to Majumdar, the beginning of the main epigraph runs : 
ime sarina palugabhud{r)\ao. I accept his reading and explanation of 
paluga as corresponding to Pali palugga, because the absence of the bottom 
stroke under ~g- shows that we have to do with a double -gg~. The initial 
pa~ for pra- and the / for r, however, point to borrowing from another dialect. 
The reading bhud(j)<ao, on the other hand, cannot be accepted. What 
Majumdar reads as d{r)a is not quite distinct, but a comparison with the 
d{r)e, i.e. in my transliteration d'e further on in the same line shows that 
his reading is not right. So far as I can see we must read t'a, and paluga^- 
bhut'a, with for is in accordance with the common treatment of 
intervocalic ~t- in this record, as we have already seen. The ensuing alajara 
cannot be o, but is an unmistakablfe tha, and the form bhud(r)ao, with o 
in the nominative against the dialect, must be discarded. But then it is 
necessary to take the following na to the preceding akgaras and to read 
palugabhulf atkana ' its place having become damaged.’ 

Sakare atrita cannot, in any way, be taken to represent satMre ddrta. 
The text has atita and not atrita, and even the latter could not possibly re- 
present ddrta^ because dr does not become tf and intervocalic t must become 
It is necessary to xosA Sakareat^ one word and to take ta, which clearly 
shows the initial form of the consonant, to tlie following sa as tasa Skt, 
tasya. Sakareafi is evidently a passive form, apparently from the causative 
sakarefu 

The first sentence accordingly runs ; ime sarira palugahhui atkana sakar- 
atii ‘this relic, its place having become broken, is caused to be repaired’, or, 
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what is of course possible ; ‘ this relic has become damaged ; its place is 
caused to be repaired.’ 

Then follows, in Majumdar’s transcript, only taking the final -ta of his 
dnia together with the ensuing s« : tasa sariat(,r)i kdlad{r)ena. It will 
be seen from the plate that the last ak§ara, na, has a distinct o-matra, and 
no can hardly be anything else than the negative particle. We must accord- 
ingly read tasamriaii kalad'e, and fefl/ad'e cannot, by any means, stand for 
Skt. halatah, which would, in the language of this record, give kalaie. The 
ak^arad' must represent an intervocalic -d-. Now there are several examples 
in inscriptions of de representing deya, and I have no doubt that kalad'e 
stands for kSladeya, so that we must translate : ‘ The seasonal offering con- 
nected with it is discontinued’, and this statement is, as we shall see, further 
explained in what follows. 

Majumdar reads ; na sadhro na pirndoyokeyi pitri gritpiyat{r)i. He 
takes sadhro to be sraddhah ‘venerated’ and pirnioyakeyi to correspond 
to Skt. pmiodakaih. I do not know how he has arrived at his translation 
of sraddha. He is certainly right in assuming that sadhro stands for 
iraddho, with the well-known transposition of r, but the termination o shows 
that we have to do with an accusative, and there can be little doubt that 
sadhro represents Skt. srdddham. That the final eyi could possibly be the 
termination ehi of the instrumental plural, cannot be seriously maintained. 
Moreover, Majumdar has not observed' that we have the same bottom line 
in the y of -keyi as in f', d', r. We have, accordingly, to do with a modified 
intervocalic -y-, and I think that we can safely assume that keyi is derived 
from keci, Skt. kaidd. We must therefore translate : ' not does anybdoy let 
the pitras get 4raddha, not piijdoda’. 

The next sentence has been correctly read as : tasa ye patre apomua, 
but I fail to understand how Majumdar could take apomua to represent 
apamahatah, which would have been apamuta. Apomua is the most diffi- 
cult word in the whole inscription. The context points to the meaiung 
'defective, damaged,’ and it is possible to explain it in that sense. It can 
stand for appomuka, consisting of appa. Skt alpa-, and omuka, correspond- 
ing to Pali and Prakrit oma, and to omaka in the Niya inscriptions. Oma, 
which has been equated with Skt. avama, frequently has the meaning de- 
ficient’, and as to the compound, we may compare Skt. alpona Sli^tly 
defective, not quite complete’. I would therefore translate : what is its 
receptacle, is a little defective [damaged]’. 

Then follows the date, where we need only note the locatives in -aye 
{=-ake)&nd the bottom strokes marking a modified pronunciation under 
intervocalic kh, t and s. Majumdar’s text and interpretation are excdlent. 
But I am, as already indicated, convinced that the words Viyakamttrasa 
apracarajasa, which are in reality inserted between the first and second lines, 
are meant to be taken with the date : ‘ in the fifth, 5., year, on the^ twenty- 
fifth day of the month Vaffikha, (during the regin) of Viyakamitra (ne. 
Vijayamitra), the king without a rival,’ 
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The final portion of the inscription is quite simple, and I have nothing 
to add to Majumdar’s discussion. 

The case is different with the writer's remark on the bottom of the 
casket. Majumdar reads : Vispilma ana^kaUna likhita and explains 
ajiamkatma as (hxakrtma, i.e. djnakrtena ‘ who was ordered’. In order to 
explain th'e anusviara of his aiianikatcs he refers us to writings such as 
virrinavayammi for vijndpaydmi in Central Asian documents, evidently un- 
aware of the 'fact that this ‘ superfluous’ anusviara is used before nasals. 

I doubt that djndkrta can possibly mean ' who has been ordered’. But 
it is unnecessary to discuss this point, because an inspection of the plate 
clearly shows that the reading is anamkayem and not mmikatena, cf. the 
ye of va?<£ye pamcamaye &c. 

It is of little impoi^tance that the plate does not show any trace of an 
i- matra in iakkih. 

We must accordingly translate : 'written by Vispila apamkaya.' 

We do not know who this Vispila was. He was to judge from his name, 
a Saka or Parthian, but what does the designation ma^ikaya imply ? 

I am unable to find any Indian word which can be equated with 
mamkaya. Nor does it seem possible to compare any Dravidian term, even 
if we were to abstract from the difficulty in assuming the use of Iranian 
titles at the early time of our record. Historically it would be easier to 
think of Greek' in the case of a record engraved on a casket originally put 
up during the rule of a Greek king. And we have already knowledge of the 
use of a Greek administrative term in North-Western India in early times, 
viz. meridarkh, as mentioned above. And if we think of Greek, the word 
ancmkcdos immediately presents itself. 

This word, it is true, is not known to have formed part of the normal 
official terminology in Hellenistic times, but such was also the case with 
the title meridarkh. Moreover, the well-known papyrologist Dr. Leiv 
Amundsen, tells me that amnkaios was employed in Hellenistic Greek about 
the king’s ‘advisors’, ‘court’, his pkiloi ‘friends’, and became something of 
an honorific title.^ I do not think that it can, in such circumstances, be 
seriously doubted that our inscription shows that this Greek term, anankoios, 
was used in the same country when, we have found the title mridmkh. In 
other words, we find a new trace of Greek influence in North-Western India, 
but this time we cannot definitely state, as in the case of meridarkh, that it 
was introduced during the Greek period. It may be due to the Parthians, 
whose importance as propagators of Greek civilisation has been so well des- 
cribed by Sir John Marshall with regard to the Greco-Buddhist art of 
GandbSra.3 

2. Cf. my short note JRAS 1939, p. 265. 

3. Annual Report, ASl, 1930-34, p. 151. I think that the second Kharo§thl 
inscription published by Majumdar, I. c., enables us to add conddo'ably to the 
strength of Marshall’s arguments. But I cannot here discuss that record, because 
I ^ould have to make use of confidential info'rmation about a psper written by 
a friend, which has not yet been published. 
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The preceding remarks will have shown that the official communique 
about the discovery of our records will have to be still more modified than 
has been done in Majumdar^^s able edition. It does not give us any date 
during the reign of King Menander, and we do not know how he dated his 
writs, in regnal years, or in some era. It does not mention a feudatory, 
or ' petty dignitary’ as the communiqe says, in the time of Menander. There 
are two inscriptions, one belonging to the time of Menander, the other 
dated in the fifth year of a King Vijayamitra, who must have lived about 
a century later. The chief importance of the older record rests with the fact 
that it gives us a palseographical starting point for the dating of the oldest 
post-Asokan Kharot^thi inscriptions. It is nothing new that Menander ruled 
in Bajaur and that he was favourable to Buddhism. The later inscription 
is chiefly of interest because it contains the name of a ruler who was for- 
merly only known from some coins, which I have not seen in reproduction, 
and because it bears witness to the influence exercised by the Hellenistic 
rulers on the administrative system in North-Western India, which was 
further applied by their successors, especially by the Parthians. 

These results are, in my opinion, important enough to justify a dis- 
cussion of thfe record now after it has been made accessible through the 
efforts of the lamented Majumdar. 

It may perhaps be of use to add a new transcript and translation of 
the two records 

I 

The old inscription : 

— Minedrasa maharajasa Katiasa divasa^^^ 1 1 pranasameda 

— [prati] [tha (or rta) ] vida. 

— prapasameda sakamunisa 

‘of Minedra (Menander), the maharaja, the 14. day of Klarttika, a 

life-endowed was established’. 

‘a life-endowed of iSakyamuni.’ 

II 

The younger inscriptions : 

a. On the lid ; 

Vijayam[it]ra[pacara] pate pradithavide 

‘Vijayamitra the receptacle was established’ 

b. Inside the casket : 

( 1 ) ime ^arira palugabhut'athana sakareat^i Tara 
^ariat'i kalad^e no ^adhro na pidoinya (pimdoya) 
keyi p\t!i grinayatl (2) Tasa ye patre apomua 
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Vasaye paipcamaya 4 1 VaS’akhasa masasa divasa 
parpcavisaye {interlinear ; Viyakamitrasa apracaraj'asajj) 

iyo (3-4) prat'ithavit'e Vijayamitrena apracaraj’ena bhagavatu Sakimunisa 
samsa .[ip] [bhu] dhasa Sarira 

' This relic, its place having become damaged, is caused to be repaired. 
Its periodical offering is discontinued : not does anybody let the pitaras 
get siiaddha, not pirjdoda. Its receptacle is a little defective. In: the fifth 
5., year, on the twenty-fifth day of month Vaiiakha (during the reign) of 
Viyakamitra, King without a rival, this relic of the Holy iSakyamuni, the 
thoroughly enlightened, was established by Vijayamitra, King without a 
rival.’ 



ON SOME GENITIVAL CONSTRUCTIONS IN 
VEDIC PROSE 

By 

HANNS OERTEL, Miinchen 

I. The Genitive expresses the relation in which one thing 

STANDS TO ANOTHER. 

SB 13. 2. 2. 18 Yath3 vai rajno *rajano mjakrta^ siita^^anya ev^mh 
va ete 'svasya yat paryangyd evam u vd etad dhiroKiyasa yd loham, ‘ In 
the same relation in which the king-makers who are no kings, viz., the Sutras 
and Giiamaaiis stand to the king, in the same relation the Paryangya-animjals 
stand to the horse, and in the same relation copper stands to gold.' For the 
origin of this genitive cf. S’B 14.4. 3. 33 (BAUp. 1. 5. 3. Madhy = 22 Kiaajva) 
sa yathaisdm prdt^Mdm madhyamalp prdna evam etd&drpi devatmdm 
vdyu%, ' In the same relation in which the middlemost pr^a stands to these 
(other) praipas in the same relation Vayu stands to these (other divinities ' ; 
literally : As is the middlemost prdiia among these (other) prdtpas, so is Vayu 
among these (other) divinities’. And cf. further 5’B 7. 4. 2. 30 ; 31 yad 
evdsymte ctmanaJp, Vhat these two are in relation to the body ( of the 
fire-altar ) 

IL The Genitive with the root hhid + ud. 

{a) The root bhid + ud in the sense of To be on top' is used intransi- 
tively without dependent case RV 10. 45. 10 uj jdtenc bhinadad uj janitvcdJp 
* may he be pre-eminent as compared with him who is bom and with those 
who are to be bom' ( for the Instrumental ‘in comparison with’ cf. Sitzungs- 
her. Bayer. AK. Wiss 1037, Heft 3, p. 38, 16-21 ; Calanr on PB. 15. 1. 2, 
note 2) : AV. 9. 2. 2 kdmam stutvod aham bhideyam (the AV Paipp. 
parallel 16. 72. 2, American Oriental Series ix. 77 cormpt kanum ju^tahm 
udam i[Barret emendsl to kdmam t wt? akam] bhideyam) ; 

AV. 4. 38. 1 ; Kati§, 41 13 udbhindatm scmijayantm apsardm sddhudevimm 

tdm ika huve ; TB. 2. 4. 7. 3. nftidm pramr asat, agra udbhindatdm 

asat. 

(b) The neuter past particij^e udbhmnam has a genitivus personse in 
the Mantras AV. ia5.36f= 16. 9. 9; 16. 18. 1-27: AV Paipp 18. 29. 1 

( JAOS 58, p. 609 ) jitOfh asmdkam udbhinnam asmdkam ; and MS. 4. 4. 6 
(57, 12) udbhiftirtam TdjnaJp which is also proposed as em^datibn of APlSS 
18. 19. 5 audbhidyam rdjnaJp by Caland. With a genitivus rei it is found 
PB. 16. 16.3 krtastomo vd esa udbkinnam ky eva kjtasya (the commentary ; 
tathd ca krtasya tztlydrthe $asthi kriena hi tena sarvam phalam udbhinnam 
ni^pamiam eva bhavati ), cf. PB. 16. 9. 4 kftastomo vd esa, sarvam evaitena- 
pnoti sarvam jayati, sarrvam hi kfiena jayati. 
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As regards the genitivi personae AV as^nakam and MS. it ig easy 

to construe them as genitivi agentis which are frequent enough as substitutes 
for the Instrumental with the past participle (Delbruck, Ai. Syntax § 106 
p. 153, 10-19). Thus Caland : ‘ Der Konig ist obenaufgekommen * with the 
note : ‘udbhimam ist beinahe mit jitam gleichwertig (it stands parallel to 
jitam in the AV. passages, quoted above and if. AV. 4. 38. 1 udbhmdantrm 
by the side of samjayanttm ; RV. 8. 79. 1 = TB. 2. 4. 7. 6, visvajid udbhit 
also PB. 16. 16. 3 udbhinnam krtasya parallel to PB. 16. 9). 4 krtma jayati). 
The commentary' {trtiymthe ^asthl) and Caland ‘for the kyta has got a-top 
( of the other grahas ) ’ assume the same construction for genitivus rei 
krtasya at PB. 16. 16. 3. It should however be noted that this is the only 
instance of a non-personal noun taking the genitival construction with a past 
participle. 

(c) PB. 16. 16. 2 (Ludwig, RV. Trmislation, vol. V, p. 252 on 
RV. 5. 59. 6 ; Caland, PB. Translation, Introduction iii § 8, b, p. xxviii, 5) 
athaisa ekalrikal} prajdpaUr udbhit | etena ved prajdpatir e^dm lokdmm 
udabkinat (the commentary ; etena khalu yajiiena prajdpatik srast-d e^dm 
prthivyddilokdndfh sathbandhtru vastuny uddbhkiat udbhvmavm nirmita- 
vdn ), Caland : ‘Now the Ekatrika, Prajapati’s getting a-top. By this 
( rite ) Praj'apati got a-top of these worlds' ( with thte note : ‘ Or : broke 
through them, got the supremacy over them cp, ApSS 18. 19. 5 udbhinnam 
rdjnah with my note on the Gennan translation. The genitive is note- 
worthy'). The commentator’s assumption of an ellipsis and his interpreta- 
tion of udabhinat as ‘ he fashioned, created' seem clearly out of the question. 
Caland’s translation is supported by the examples given above under [a) and 
(6).^ The genitival construction of the root bhid + ud 'to prevail over’ 
would be' analogous to the same construction with Is (Delbruck, Ai. Synt 
p. 159, 7-12 ) and raj + vi K. 20. 11 ( 31, 5 ) = Kap 31. 13 ( 161, 8) 
tasmdd esd ( scil. dakdr^d dik ) disdrh virdjati. 

Ill The Genitive of Interest and Concern. 

There are instances in which the genitivus personae refers to a person 
which, either to its advantage or disadvantage, is involved in, or affected by, 
the action or the state expressed by the finite verb. 

{a) TS 7. 1. 3. 1-2 we have parallel to yasya trivjtam antaryanli 
prdndns tasymtaryanti ; yasya pancadasam antar^anti viryani tasydntaryanti ; 
yOsya saptadasam antaryanti prajdm tasydntaryanti ; yasyaikavihsam- antar- 
yanti pratisthdm tasydntaryanti ; yasya trayastrinsam antaryanti devatds 
tasymtaryanti the sentence yasya trmavam antarymty rtuns ca tasyd 
naksatriydm ca virdjam antaryanti. The relation in which the sacrificer 
stands to the seasons is logically different from that in which he stands to his 

1. Cf. also the adjective udbhid ‘prevailing, overpowering’ the sequence of 
adjectives AV. 5. 20, 11; AV Paipp. 9. 24. 11 {JAOS, 42, p. 143). satrum 
abkimdti-^dho gave^atiab sahamdna udbhit (the AV Paipp. udbhrt ; add this to 
Bloomfielp— EpoERTON's Vedk Variants ii § 636, p. 298 ). 
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prm}.as, to his vnya, to his progeny etc. ; consequently the last sentence should 
be translated : ‘Whose Trinava-stoma they ( the priests ) omit, for him 
( ,= to his disadvantage) they omit the seasons' (not with Keith : ‘ his 
season ... are omitted *). A similar genitivus personae with Havah. is found 
at TS. 6. 5, 5. 1 ( Syntax of Cases i § 3, c. p. 55, 18-24 ; § 55, Ex. 4. p. 143 
and 144, 20-29) mdra marudbhih sdmvidyma mddhymdine savame vrtram 
ahan, . . . , tasya vrtncm jaghnusa rtavo "muhym ‘For him ( Indra ), when 
he had slain Vrtra, the seasons became confused’ ( not with Keith : ‘Of 
him . . . . , the seasons were confused’). In the very similar SB. 8. 7. 1. 11 
yo vm vmiyata xtmo ha tasmai vyuhyante we find, in fact, the dative tasmai 
parallel to the TS. tasya jaghnusal}. 

A 'further example of such a genitive of concern is the resumptive te^am 
K. 20. 11 (31, 2) = Kap. 31. 13 (161, 5) devamm vai svargam lokam 
yatdfh te^dm disas samavUyanta, ‘ For the gods, when, they went to the 
heavenly world, — for them the quarters collapsed.’^ In the parallel 
passages TS. 5. 2. 3. 4 ; 5. 3. 2 ; PB. 8. 8. 13 devmmn vai ( TS 5. 2. 3. 4 
te^dm ) suvargam (PB. sva/rgam) iohcMh yatdm disah samvllyanta (PB. 
diso 'vllyanta) the commentary to PB. interprets devdndm . . . yatdm as 
genitive absolute ( saptamyartke ^a^thh deve^u svargani yatsu ) and Caland 
and Keith follow him : ‘When the Gods went to the world of heaven, the 
quarters collapsed’ ; ‘As they went to the world of heaven the quarters were 
confused’ ; but here also a genitive of concern is possible ( Syntax of cases 
i § 3, 1, c, p. 5 and § 55, Ex. 3-4A, p. 143-144 ).^ 

An interesting juxtaposition of the genitive of concern (etasya) and a 
possessive genitive ( yasya ) is found at TB. 1. 4. 3. 1. which discusses the 
expiatory rite to: be performed when the Agnihotri-cow lies down (cf. ApSS, 
9. 5. 2-3) : ud asthdd devy aditir viSvarupi . . . ndtrdya ca vamridya ca 
iyam vd agnihotri, ^yam vd etasya nisldati yasydgnih'otrl nisidati, tdm 
utthdpayed ( read so ) : ud asthdd devy aditir iti, ‘ “Risen up is the goddess 
Aditi, the many-coloured one, ... for Mitra and Varmja." This ( goddess 
Aditi ) is ( identical with ) the Agnihotri-cow. Whose Agnihotri-cow lies 
down, for him ( — to his disadvantage ) this (goddess Aditi ) lies down 
( German : ‘ Wessen Agnihotri-Kuh sich niederlegt, dem legt sich diese 
Gottin Aditi nieder ’ ) . He should make her rise up ( with the Mantra ) : 

“ Risen up is the goddess Aditi 

Of the slain Vrtra we read K. 27. 3 ( 142, 3-4 ) ; Kap. 42. 3 (259, 9 ) ; 


2. In all the passages quoted above an idiomatic German rendering requires 
a dative : TS. xtuhs tasyantaryanti, ‘sie lassen ihm die Jahreszeiten aus’; tasya 
vrtram jaghmi^a ftava ‘’mukyanf ‘ihm, als er den V. erschlagen hatte, kamen die 
Jaherszeiten in Verwirrung ’ ; K. ; Kap. te^m disas samavUyanta, ‘ Ihnen stiirzten 
die Himmelsgegend^ zusaramen’. 

3. In the parallels JB. 2. 254 etena vai trfiyena tryahma devd urdhvds svar- 
gam lokam dyan, sa e^m samgrhttoi viv-avUyata and JB 3. 252 trirdiret^a vai devd 
urdhvds svargcah lokam ayan, sa e§dih sojngrhlta vivdvUyata the esdm is best con- 
strued as Genitivus agentisi with the past participle (Delbeuck, Ai. Syntax, p. 153, 
10-19): ‘This (heavenly world), seized by them, collapsed as it were.' 
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MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 5) sa koto *puyat ; TS. 6 . 4. 7 1 so 'puyat, but SB. 4 . 1 . 3 . g 
sa e§dfn (scil. devmdm) dpuyat. Eggeling translates : ‘He stank in their 
nostrils ’ and Delbruck, Ai. Syntax, p. 10, 27-28, following him, assumes an 
ellipsis of a word for ‘nose’; Eggeling’s rendering is good idiomatic English 
but there is no Vedic passage in which a word for ‘ nose ' is joined with, the 
root puy,^ nor does the English idiom admit a literal translation into Greek 
Latin, German or French. Flere again the German ‘Er stank ihnen (den 
Gottern)’ closely renders the Sanskrit idiom : ‘they (the gods), were affected 
by his (Vrti'a’s) stench.’ 

Note. More doubtful are the following two passages with the root hm 
+ apa : JB. 3-. 98 atho ah/us : id evdsya (scil. manoJ}) p7.ajds sr^td raks^msy 
ajighdnsann iti, so (scil. manuh) 'kdmayatd : 'pa rak^dnsi hamyeti, sa etat 
sdmd (i.e. SV. Jaim. 1. 5. 10 ; 4. 8 . 5 ; SV. 1. 54 ; RV. 1. '36. 19) 'pasyiit, 

tendstuta : ni tmm agne atTu^am dahety ev-dsmi (scil. .prajdt^m) 

rak^dnsy apdhann iti and PB. 17. 5. 1 ta^n (scil. indram) aslUd vdg abhya- 

vadat, so ’gnim upddhdvat, sa (scil. agnih) etad agnistotram apa^yat, 

tencdnam (scil. mdram) aydjayat, iendsydsUldm vdcam apdhmt. It is clear 
that neither dsdm raksarisy apdhem (JB.) nor asydsUldm vdcam apdhan 
(PB.) can be translated ‘he drove away tUm demons’, ‘he drove away 
his evil voice (report)’. As there are numerous instances in which a genitive 
goes parallel to an ablative with verbs of separation, dsdm and asya may be 
such ablatival genitives : ‘ He drove the demons away from them’, ‘ he drove 
the evil voice (report) away from him’ (cf. Sitzungsber. Bayer. Ak. d. IFiss., 
Jahrgang 1935, Heft 12, § 18, p, 32-36) . But it is equally possible to regard 
dsdm and asya as genitives of interest and concern : ‘ For them he drove 
away the demons', ‘for him he drove away the evil voice (report)', 
German : ‘ Ihnen trieb er die Damonen weg,’ ‘ ihm trieb er die hose Nachrede 
weg’, cf. MS. 4. 1. 13 (18, 3) udyaam evdsmd (scil. yajamdndya, Dative) 
ddityo rak^msy apahanti^ against K. 31. 10 (13, l)i=Kap. 47. 10 (294, 8 ) 
asd (Kap. mdv) evdsmad (scil. yajamdndt, Ablative) dditya udyan puras- 
tM rak^dnsy apahanti. 

(b) The impersonal verbs dmayati, upatapati ‘ feel ill’ samtapyaie 
‘ feel hot’, and sarii^ncyati ‘ feel pain’ take the genitive of the person who 
experiences these feelings. 

1 dmayati with genitivus personae is confined to the texts of the Black 
Yajur Veda and of the S^a Veda : TS. 2. 1. 1. 3 ; 2. 1. 2. 7 ; 2. 2. 10. 4 ; 
2. 3. 11. 1 ; 3. 4. 9. 3 (bis) ; MS. 2. 4. 1 (38, 21) ; PB. 6 . 10. 5 ; 7. 6 . 


4. Contrast with this the root grh + apt ‘to close ( one’s nose ) ’ which is used 
with (SB. 1. 4. 1. 2 ; 2., 2. 10 apigfhya ndsike) and withoutl SB. 4. 1. 8 tas~ 
mat kunapagartdhdn mpigthifita; K. 27. 3, p. 142, 6 ■= Kap. 42. 3, p. 250, 12 
tasmdf tasTndn (scil. gmdhdt) ndpigjhyam the word ‘nostrils’, 

5. This is the only instance in Vedic prose where the root han + apa is 
accompanied by a dative of advantage, and it is noteworthy that immediately 
afterwards, p. 18, 4, the ablative is u^d :■ upari^ldd aemdt ( scil. Yajamandt ) tena 
rok^ahsy apahanti 
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12; 8. 1. 12 Yasy& jyog amayati; TS. 2. 1. 6. 5 yasycmjnatam (‘from a 
cause unknown’) iva jyog amayet and amayati TS. 7. 2. 4. 3 ; MS. 2. 5. 6 
(55, 3) : 4. 3. 7 (46. 19) athaitasya jyog amayati; TS. 7. 2. 7. 1 ; 5 ; K. 
30, 3 (184, 1 and 185, 1) =Kap. 46. 6 ( 280, 12 and 281, 8) yasyamayaii ; K. 
12. 8 (170, 20) : MS. 2. 5. 1 (48, 4) ; 4. 3. 6 (45, 2) Maitasymnayaii ; MS, 

1. 8. 9 (129, 6 ; Delbruck, Ai, Syntax p. 5, 13 from bottom) yad vai puru- 
sasyamayati. Also in the Mantra TA. 4. 35. l=Hg 1. 7. 2 meha kasya 
candmamat (the commentary to TA. iha tasmm dese kasya cma kasyapi 
purufosya mdmamat rogo ma bhavatu). 

upatapati .with genitivus personae : iSB. 12. 3. 5. 2 (Delbruck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 10 from bottom) yaidi dik^itasyopatapet ; K. 22. 13 ( 69, 5) 
yathd mmyete : 'ttham me nopatapsyatiti tathd vrotayet, ‘ (when he fasts) 
he should eat only that much as, in his opinion, will prevent his falling ill’; 
JB. 1. 151 (Calnad §44. p. 50, 15 from bottom) putrasya vai tyasyd 
{=moma, the mother speaks, cf. Wackernagel iii §256, c, ,8, p. 547, 1 
from bottom — 548, 20 ; Caland, Bulletin of the School af Oriental Studies 
vi, part 2, p. 302) upatapati, ‘ My son is ill.’ 

samtapyate with genitivus personae SB 3. 5. 3. 16 (Delbruck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 7 from bottom) yada vai striyai ca punsai ca samtapyate ’tho 
retah sicyate. 

samiucyati with genitivus personae ; SB. 6. 44. 20 (Delbruck, Ai. 
Syntax, p. 5, 6 from bottom) yad. upanadhasya samsucyati. 

2. Delbruck, Ai Syntax, p. 5, 37-38 is inclined to explain these geni- 
tives by the assumption of an ellipsis : ‘ Dieser Genitive scheint auf ein einst 
vorhandenes and dann weggebliebenes Nomen zu deuten.’ But the basis for 
the assumption of such an ellipsis is rather small : 

amayati with the ailing part of the body as subject and genitivus personae 
occurs once RV. 10. 86. 23 = AV. 20. 126, 23 yasyd uddaram amayat ( of a 
pregnant woman ) ; with the indefinite kim cma in the Mantras AV. 
6. 57. 3 : 10. 5. 23 ; AV Paipp. 16. 130. 3 ( American Oriental Series ix, 124 ) 
md ca nah kim candmamat ; K. 17. 16 ( 258, 17 ) ; Kap. 27. 6 ( 118, 2 ) ; 
MS. 2. 9. 9 (127, 7-8) md nah candmamat (where the parallel ASS. 

3. 14. 3 and ApiSS 9. 16. 11 read. . . cana riri^ah) ; RV. 9. 114.4 md canah 
kim candmamat; VS. 16 47 ; VSKj 17. 8. 1 ; TS. 4. 5. 10. 1 ; SB. 9. 1. 1. 24 
mo ca nah ( TS. mo esdm ) kim candmamat ; RV. 10. 59. 8-10 mo su- te kim 
candmamat. In the Vedic prose there are three instances, all three with 
payah as subject : K. 11. 5 ( 150, 17 ) payasi bhavati, payo vai pay ah, pay ah 
purusah, paya etasydmayati yasydmayati, payasaivdsya payas spyy^oti (cf. 
K. 12. 1, p. 162, 20 payasyd bhavati, payo vai payasyd, payas sajdidh, pa- 
yasaiva payo ’vanmddhe ) ; MS. 2. 3. 1 (27, 2 ) vonatagThiio vd esa ya 
dmaydvi, vorwpdd evainam teno muncati, payo vai pwrusahy paya estasyd- 
mayati, payasaivdsya payo ni^kniydti ; and MS. 2. 1. 6. (7, 21 ; Delbruck, 
Ai. Syntax, p. 5, 2 from bottom ) sawmdraudnm dmik^dm nirvaped, dmayd- 
vinam yajayed, dgneyo vai pramitah, saumyo jivarm, ubhayata evainatii 
nisknifdti, payo vai purusah, paya etasydmayati, payasaivdsya payo nif- 
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krlndti. All three passages deal with a rite in which milk is used in order 
to cure the pay of} i.e. the rasali of a sick person ; for paya^=rasG^ cf. TS 
2. 2. 10. 4 somdraudrmh carmh nirvapej jy-og-dmaydm, somam vd estaya raso 
g-achaty agnim sanram yasydmayati, somdd evdsya rasam msknridty agnek 
sanram ; similarly paya^ '= indriyam TS. 2. 3. 13. 1-2 (again with an 
offering of milk) Mro vd etasya! indriyejidpakrdmati vmui),a mam vam^Or 
pdsena grhij>dti yaJj. pdpmana grhito bhavati, ya}j, pdpmmd. grhitaJj, sydd etdm 
mndrdvaruij^m payasyam nirvaped, indra evdsminn indriyam dadhdti varuna 
enam varuiyapdkdn muncati, payasyd bhavati, paya ev-dsmin tayd dadhdti; cf. 
also MS. 4. 5. 8 (75, 19) yan maitrdvarunam payasd hlmti dvidevatyatvdya, 
yan Mam tma maitram, yat iaptarn tena vdrw^am;. brahma vai, mitrah. 
k^atram vaTU7to, brahmaiii ca vd etat k$atre ca payo dadhdti, iasmdd brahma 
ca ksatra7h ca payasvitame, ( 76, 3 ) y<M maiirmmnnam payasd tdsu 

(sell, devatdsu) eva payo dadhdti ; TB. 1. 4. 3. 3 (cf. ApiSS, 9. 5, 6 ) paya 
evdtman grhe^u pa§u?u dhatte which refers to the expiatory Mantra for 
spilled milk : yad adya dughdam prihivxm asakta \ yad osadhlr apyasarad 
yad dpali | payo^ grhe^u^ paya aghniydsu ) payo vatse^u payo astu tan mayi, 
‘ Die Milch, die heute an der Erde haften geblieben ist, die zu den krautem 
zu den Wassem hinfloss, die soil in meiner Wohnung, in meinen Kiihen, in 
meinen Kalbern, in mir zum Safte werden' ( Caland ) ; PB. 18. 9. 12 
dh&nuh pratihartuh, paya emsmin dadhdti, ‘ The fee) for the Pratihartr- 
priest is a cow, thus he places paya^ ( in the double sense of ‘milk’ and ‘ sap, 
vigour’) in him.’ 

Note. The root itap + upa occurs once, Ch. Up. 3. 16. 7. where the 
illness is addressed, with the genitivus personse : kim ma etad upatapasi yo 
'ham anena, na pre^ydmi, ‘Why dost thou befall me ( with personal construc- 
tion of the verb ) who am not going to die of it? But immediately before, 
Ch Up. 3. 16. 2 ; 4 ; 6 upatapati with kim cid as subject is constmed with the 
accusativus personse : tarn ced £tasmm vayasi kim cid upatapet, ‘if at this 
age, anything ( = any illness ) should befall him.’’. 

3. In view of the surprisingly small number of passages in which the 
ailing part of the body forms the subject of the verb ( above b, 2 ) it seems 
to me impossible to assume that where a subject noun is wanting and 
dmayati, upatapati etc., are used impersonally this impersonal use should be 
explained by an ellipsis of a noun ( Delbruck, Ai Syntax, p. 5, 37-38). It 

6. Boehtingk emends to kim maitad upatapasi, without sufficient reason, it 
seems to me. 

7. An accusativus personae occurs with dtapati at APSS. 3. 16. 4 atha ymi na 
kutai cmmkipet which Caland renders : * Wer aber an KdnerleE Krankheit leidet’ 
with the note : atapati. Ist dieser Ausdruck mit upatapati gleichwertig ? Rudra- 
datta scheint zu verstehen : “ Wer von Kraiikheit betrofifen sidi in keiner Weisa 

erwarmen kann ”. Rudradatta’s gloss is : Yam rogopahatakdyendriywh kutas’ 
cid api prakdrdd, u^am vastu ndtapet, ‘ whom, because his bodily sense has been 
attacked by an illness, a warm object is not able to warm’. A specific kind of illness, 
(some kind of chill?) seems to be meant, analogous to the defect of articulation 
and hearing in Apss 3. 16. 2. 
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is more probable that the impersonal and the personal construction developed 
side by side.^ There must have been many occasions when, the speaker was 
unable to specify the ailing part of the body, but had to be content with giv- 
ing a general statement of ill-health, as we often say : 1 do not feel well’ 
But the peculiar architecture of the Indo-European languages lacks a specific 
form for such a general statement, because every Indo-European verb-form 
links the tense and person insolubly with the meaning of the verb (cf. Adolf 
Stohr, Algebra der grammatik, 1898, p. 104 f). For example, the content 
of a sentence like ‘manus manum lavat’ requires a verb-form which expresses 
the action without reference to a tense ; nevertheless our language family is 
here forced to use a present tense and we have here ( Wackernagel, Vorle- 
sungen uber Syntax i, p. 157) 'nicht einen eigentlich praesentischen gebrauch 
der Praesens forrnen, sondem, das konnen wir ruhig sagen, einen zeitlosen' ; 
the term 'timeless present’ itself, being a contradictio in adiecto, indicates the 
linguistic dilemma. The same, mutatis mutandis, is true not only for the 
meteorological impersonals ( var§ati ‘it rains’) but also for the impersonals 
treated in this paragraph. The Indo-European verb system does not furnish 
any finite verb-form to express an action or a state without reference to a sub- 
ject which either acts or suffers. As the speaker has to make the best of the 
inherited speech material, he is compelled to use a personal form impersonal- 
ly, by eliminating the disturbing personal element ( cf. Archiv j. slavische 
Philaiogic, 1928, p. 315). 

The genitivus personae ( above, b, 1 ) may be grouped with the genitives 
■of Interest and Concern : the person denoted by it is affected by and partici- 
pates in the state expressed by the verb (i.e. the state of ill health ). 

(c) The genitivus personae with the root hm ■¥ ni + pra, and + prati 
< Delbruck, Ai Syntax, p. 161. 9-15 ) . 

hm-^ni: AV. 12. 3. 44 (Delbruck, l.c. 161, 11-12) =AV Paipp. 
17, 40. 4 ( American Oriental Series ix, p. 196 ) brahmanasydnihatya ; 
JB.. 2. 135 (Caland § 140, p. 168, 29) ha vai bdhubhydm pdpam karoti 
yo 'nighdtasya nihanti, ‘wer einen schlagt, der nicht geschlagen werden darf 
■(Caland). 

hm + pra : TB. 3. 8. 4. 1 ( Delbruck, U., 161, 9-10 ) imas caturak- 
^asya pra hcmti; iSB Kikiiva 1. 1. 2. 10 (Caland, Introduction iii 

§ 25, a, p. 67) (the ms. M. tetan) prajaghdna. 

han + prati : PB. 13. 11. 10 vidanvm vai bhdrgava Mrasya pratyahan, 
'Vidanvat, the son of Bhrgu, struck at India’; JB. 3. 159 ( Hopkins, 7A05. 
26, p. 63 ) tasya ( sell, indrasya ) vidanv^ bhdrgavah pratyahan. ® 


8. This is the view taken by Delbruck, Ai. Syntax, p. 4, 1, 21 as regar^ the 

meteorological impersonals {varsati : : devo vmati) and by Wackebnagel, vom- 
sungen uber Syntax, i, {eseisen \ eseisen ho- theos) , 

9. Very doubtful is AV 8. 23. ‘(DelbrOck, l,c., 161, 13-14) vzsejia bhan~ 
£uravaiah prati sma raksaso jahi for which the parallel RV. 10. 87. ^ 

jwa raksaso daha and AVi Paipp. 16. 8. 7 (t American Oriental Senes. IX, p. 

- . . sam ( the ms. mam ) indra rak^aso ddha. 
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Note, hem + ni takes the accusative object pasum at AB. 2. 11. 6 tan 
(scil. pasum ) yatra mhmi^ymlo bhavanti, aad han prati takes the same 
accusative object at MS. 3. 9. 2 ( 115, 2 ) vajro bhutva yajamanasya pedim 
pratihmyat. Elsewhere these two roots take inanimate object accusatives 
only : hem. -t- ni AB. 1. 29. 22 ; 5. 15, 9 ; TS. 6. 2. 9. 4 ; 7. 5. 10. 1 ; MS. 
3. 8. 7 ( 105, 1 and 4 ); K. '.13. 10 ( 192, 2 ) ; 3. 5. 1. 1-6 ; 14. 1. 2. 5 

( BA'Up Madhy. 4. 4. 5 = Kiaii^va 4 ) ; han +’ pra SB. 1. 1. 4. 21. 

At TS. 2. 6. 10. 2 tasmdd bmhmandya ndpagureta na nihemydt ‘he 
should not revile or strike at a Brahmaija the root han -h ni is construed 
with a dativus personae ; this is the only instance of the dative with the roots 
gur + apa and han -h ni. 

(d) The genitivus personse with the root ruj. TS. 6. 4, 11. 1 rugnewat- 
yarca bhrdtfvyavato gfhi^tydd, bhrdtfvyasyaiva 'tuktvdgrcm sammmam pmyeii 
‘ With a verse containing the word rugm^^ he should draw the cup for one 
who has a rival ; having crushed his rival, he (for whom the cup is so 
drawn) attains preeminence among his own people.’ Contrast the accusa- 
tivuB personae with ruj + pra PB. 2. 9. 2. evem pdpmmmh bhrdtfvya^h 
prarujati. The PW. col. 366, 3 from bottom refers to 2. 3. 54 for the 
impersonal rujati with genitive. 

The genetivi personae with han H- ni, + pra, + prati and with ruj may 
well be classed as genitives of Interest and Concern of the person affected by 
the verbal action. 

IV The Genitivus rei with the causative of the root rup. 

A peculiar genitivus rei {yajhasya) depends on the causative of the 
root rup in a Mantra and in a prose passage connected with it. 

The Mantra ( wanting in Bloomfield’s Concordance ) is T.B. 
3. 7. 5. 6 = ApiSS. 3. 1. 2 na jydyo (read thus in TB.) yavamdtrdd \ dvyddhdt 
krtyatdm idem \ md rurupdma yajnasya | suddham idem, havik. | 

The prose passage is TS. 2. 6. 8. 4 : Rudra, excluded from the sacrifice, 
pierced it with his arrow ; the gods, thinking : ‘This (i.e. the pierced part of 
the sacrifice) shall be in order for us {kalpatdm na idam iti), cut out the- 
pierced part of this sacrifice which had the size of a barley-com ( tasydvid- 
dham nir akrntan yaverAa sammitam ) ; therefore the Adhvaryu-priest should 
cut out of the sacrifice ( i.e. the sacrificial cake ) a piece of the size of a barley- 
corn ( tasmdd yavamdtram avadyet ; if he were to cut out a larger piece ( yaj 
jydyo 'vadyed) ropayet tad^"^ yajnasya. 

Caland translates the Mantra md runtpdma yajnasya by "wir wolkn 


10. Refers to the Mantra RV. 3. 31. 6 ; VS. 33. 39 ; MS. 4. 6. 4. ( 83, 10 ); 
K. 27. 9 (148, 21) ; TB. 2. 5. 8. 10 ; ApSS. 12. 15. 6 vidad yadi (MS. yadi; T.B.,, 
ApSS yatl, cf. Vedic Variants ii. § 63, p. 39) saramd Tugv>csm (MS. saramarumxm) 
odreh Cf. Caland, note 1, to Apss. 12. 15. 6. 

11, Keith translates : ‘he would confuse that peert of the sacrifice, but the 
wording of the Mantra) dearly shows that yajnasya does not depend on tad which, 
is the adverb = ‘thereby, thus’. 
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das Opfer in Ordnung bringen' [literally it should be : ‘mir wollen das Opfer 
nicht in Venviming bringen’] with the note ; ‘Dir t)bersetzung der Wdrter 
fnS rumpama yajnasya ist unsicher’; his translation of the TS. passage is : 
Venn er ein grdsseres ausschnitte, so wurde er das Opfef (den opfer kuchen) 
in Verwirrung bringen (?)’. 

As it stands in clear contrast to TB., ApiSS §ud4ham svi^}em idam hcwib: 

‘ sacrificially pure and well offered (be) this offering' and to TS. kalpatd na 
idms the causation of the root rup must refer to some disturbance of the 
sacrifice (Keith ‘confuse Caland ‘in Verwirrung brmgen .^2 xhe PW. s. 
1 rup, caus. 2 (col. 387, 25) renders it by ‘abbrechen', ‘to break off (from 
the sacrifice )’; but this assumes for these two passages a meaning different 
from the usual one.^^ 

Note. JB. 2. 424 ( Caland § 168, p. 221, 5 from bottom ) the ms. 
and Caland’s text read tied devan lopaydmahd iti which Caland renders : 

‘ damit wir die Cotter nicht verwirren mdgen.' But the parallel 3. 17 has the' 
correct reading ned devdn Idpaydmaha iti ‘lest we deceive the gods'. Cf. KZ^ 
61 (1930), p. 139 f. 


12. Cf. SB 3. 2. 3. 3 ; 5 yctjnam amumukat ; 3. 2. 3. 1 yajnam mokayam 
cakom; AB. 3. 11. 6 m&hayed yajnam. 

13. To the passages quoted in PW. add: Kap. 39. 1. (213, 1) so mpyat 

1= K. 26. 4 (107, 2)] ; instead of AV. 4. 6. 3 mmimado. narumpah parallel 

AV Paipo 5 2 s' (JAOS. 37. 268) has naropayo namadayah the iPaipp parallels, 
to AV. 4 7.' 3 ; 5 : 6 are AV Paipp- 2. 1. 2 ; 4 ; 6 (M05. 30, 191). _AV Paipp. 
4. 21. 2 (JAOS 35, 74) has prasUr asy cdrkdte (read abhrikkate, lut mrupab (tne 
ms. na ra rurupab .) . 



THE TRUTH ABOUT VIJAYINDRA TIRTHA AND 
TARANGINI-RAMACARYA * 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA 

In the Introduction to his edition of the Nyayamrta, Advaitosiddhi and 
their commentaries (Calcutta Sanskrit Series, IX), Mmt Anantakpsija Sastei 
has made certain remarks about the famous M&dhva teacher Vijayindra 
TIrtha, his date, his works and his relation to Appayya Ehk^ita and about 
I^miacarya the author of the Nydydmrta-TarangirA. These are mostly pre- 
judiced and inaccurate. In the interests of historical truth I wish to repu- 
diate these remarks of Syt. Sastri lest his scholar^ip in matters textual 
.should lend anything like an air of indirect authoritativeness to his remarks 
on matters of history and chronology and predispose his readers, in a way 
that it should not do. It has pained me much to note how grossly he has 
distorted fadts and made illr^cal deductions from them in the most un- 
dignified language. 

Rebutting the claim of Dr. R. Nagaraja Saema (in the Hindu, Madras, 
dated 9th. July, 34) that the famous Madhva Teacher Vijayindra Tirtha 
was a close contemporary of the Advaitin scholar Appayya Diksita whom^ 
he criticised in several of his works, Mm. Sastri opines (1) that he cannot 
"find any reason to hold that Vij. criticised A. during the lattefs lifetime"; 
(2) that "A was already old when Vij. began to flourish”; so tliat he 
•would (3) “like to contend that Vij. criticised A only after the latter’s 
demise”. [Italics mine]. 

ii 

Appayya was a redoubtable champion of the Advaitic and iSaivite Revi- 
vals of XVI century in S. India. In his paper on the Age and Life 
of Appayya Diksita,^ Mr. Y. Mahalinga Sastri, a scion of the family of 
A. writes : — 

“ Many of the Efik§ita’s works unmistakably prove that he lived in an 
age of sectarian philosophical controversy and that all his genius and energy 
were called upon to avert the grave crisis the Advaitic and Saiva-Vi^is^- 
dvaita were subjected thro’ the intrumentality' of systematic proselytisation (?) 


’’This paper was originally sent for publication in the Mm. Kuppusvmni 
Sastri Commemoration Volume II, Madras, over two years ago. As there seems 
to be no near prospect of the publication of this volume, the paper has been with- 
drawn for publication here. 

1. The following abbreviations have, been used in the pages that follow. Vij. 
for Vijayindra Tirtha ; A. for Appayya Diksita and R. for Tarahgini-Ramacarya. 

2. . Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 1929. 
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carried on under state auspices.” (p. 150). The same writer adds that “ tardi- 
tion declares that Tatadarya, the Srivaiapava Gum of the Karnataka monarchs 
of Vijayanagar, was the chief persecutor of A. and that the Dikpta had a 
toush filht with both TStScatya and Mahaemya of Sholinghur at the time 
of the reinstallation of God Govindaraja at Chidambaram, during the time 
of Aliya Riamaraya (1542-65) of Vijayanagar.” (p. 152-3) 

Madhva tradition has likewise been persistently maintaining that 
Vij. was a dose contemporary and critic of A. and that during his life- 
time he had on many occasions tried conclusions with A. and written many 
works repelling A’s attacks on the system of Madhva then and there. 

The criticisms of A. were obviously the reactions from the monistic side 
to the challenges thrown out by the great Vyasaifiya (1478-1539) in such 
classics as the Nyaydmyta, Candrikd etc. A’s Madhvamatamukhabhahga was 
a pointed attack on Madhva’s sutra interpretation His Upakrama- 

pardkrama was a plea for the superiority of the Upakramal (initial 
statement in a textual totality)' over the concluding part thereof, in 
the settlement of the impart of the passage as a whole in case of any inter- 
pretational difficulty. This was explicitly directed against the views of Madhva 
and his commentators who in their works had adopted the contrary thesis, 
on other authorities. ’ The issue has also been argued at some length by 
Vygsatirtha in his Tarkataitiava^ A's Sivatattvaviveka seeks again, to es- 
tablish the superiority of i§iva in the sphere of religion. This is directed 
against the beliefs and teaching of the Vaipijava schools of Ramanuja and 
Madhva. The Dikpita also complains in his works that the canons of 
the Purva-MImSihsia have been flagrantly disobeyed and violated by Madhva 
and his followers in their attempts at attuning the Sutras of Biadatlayaiija 
with their philosophical views.* To these and many other criticisms of A., 
Vij. has given suitable replies in such works as (1) the Madhvddhva-kaiffetkod- 
ihma also called M-adhuatmtramukhab'hu^ana ; (2) the ■Upasamhdr'O-Vijayei ; 
(3) Paratattvaprakdsihd and (4) Mimdmsmayakaumwii. 


iii 

Tradition affirms that Vij. was one of the favourite disciples of Vyasa- 
tirtha and that he was gifted to Surendra Tirtha of the Vibudhendia Tirtha 
Mutt,* at the request of Surendra Tirtha himself, who was an intimate 
friend and contemporary of Vyasai&ya. This is attested by one of the 
su]adis of Purandara Diasa : 




• "SlW II 


3'I5=E3ft' II Raghavendra, T. P. Bhavoiipa, Bby. 1902 p. 246b. 

2. (Appayya) 

3. He was not therefore a Svami of the Vyasaraya Mutt at any time,_ as 
Syt. Sastki appears to assume on p. 6, para 2, line 9, of his Sanskrit introduction. 
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and by the SnpSdarajd?taka.^ Vij. himself acknowledges Vyasatirtha as his 
Guru in several of his works ; 


II 


{UpasamMra-Vijaya, introd.) 


JW II 8 II 



II 9 ii ” 

{MadhvddhV’Okcuftakoddhmo, introd.) 

Vyasatirtha is known to have enjoyed the patronage of the Kings of 
the second and third dynasties of Vijayanagar.* There are inscriptions re- 
lating to him in 1511, 1513, 1514, 1515, 1527* and 1532. a.d. We have 
the authority of the great Madhva Psalmist Purandara Disa, himself a dis- 
ciple of Vyasanaya, that the latter died in Vijambi® 1539 a.d. : 

Vij. must have remained for some years with Vyasaraya to have studied 
the advanced texts which he seems to have done and to have become his 
teacher’s favourite. At the time of Vyasatirtha’s demise then, he must have 
been at least twenty-five years old. This gives us 1514 or thereabout as the 
probable date of his birth. The Raghauendravijaya of Narayana* mentions 
that Ramaiaya of Vijayanagar (1542-65) honoured Vij. with a The 

event may be placed about 1550 when Vij. was about thirty-five. We also know 
for certain that Vij. was alive in 1577 a.d. when he received the grant of the 
village of Arivilimangalam from Sevappa Nayaka of Tanjore and Ranga I 
of Vijayanagar.' It is clear from the terms of the grant that by 1577 Vij’s 


1. Quoted in Ep. Ind. Vol. XII, p. 344. 

2. The reference is to the TdtparyoCtaidrika of Vyasaraya. 

3. See Vyasayogkarita (Campu) of Somanatha Kavi, and Eng. introd. by 
B. Venkoba Rau, Bangalore Press, Bangalore, 1926. 

4. There cannot possibly be any. grant to Vyasatirtha by Kr§nadevaiaya in 
1449 a,d. as claimed by Mm. Sastri. He must know that the Raya (whom 
Sastei calls “ Krsnarajadeva ! ”) came to the throne only in 1509. The fact is 
that Mr. D. Seinivasachas, in the Skt. intidd. to his edn. of Tarkatdififava 
(Mysore O. L.) has given the year of the grant of Gauripura to Vyasaraya, as 

Saka i449“;iT5ff^?Rfsr^ =^:5ifftfiti;iri^ wr: 

ISpcf II ” p. 3 Mya O. L. P. series 74 VoL 1. 1932. (which 
corresponds to 1527 a.d.) , and which the Mm has mistaken for the A.D. 

5. The line is quoted by Kittel, in his Ndgavarmana Chandassu. 

6. Quoted in the Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 253. 

7. The Arivilimangalam Plates of Sevappa Nayaka, ed. by T. A Gopiratha 
Rao, Ep. Ind. XII. p. 353-4. 
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reputation as a scholar and as a Defender of the Faith of Madhva against 
the attacks of the Mayavadins was already made ; 




II 


}} 


This must indeed have been so, seeing that Vij. had been a student under 
VySsaraya who died in 1539. 

The Mysore Archxoiogieal Report for 1917, mentions another grant of 
four villages by Sevappa Nayalca, of Tanjore in 1580 a.d. to Vij. disciple 
of (titles) Surendra TJrtha. In the course of this grant it is stated that 
“Sevappa Nayaka was a great patron of learning. He bestowed several 
gifts on scholars, isrotriyas and men versed in the Vedas. Like the three 
saaed fires, (1) the Lord ‘Of the Ascetics : Vijayindra Tlrtha, (2) the leader 
of the Vaismvas, proficient in all the Sdstras : Tdtdcdrya and (3) the sole 
emperor of SivddvaUa ; Appayya Diksita, used to meet together at his court 
and establish the doctrines of their respective schools of philosophy ” 
[Italics mine]. 

IkrlicRimWSq: I 

JTcVFRir Ifd ftarenwr: II ” 

(Text by the land permission of the Asst. Director of Archseology, Mysore) 
Here is indisputable evidence that Vijayindra, Tlatlaciarya and Appayya - 
Efiksita were all three of them close contemporaries and that the first-men- 
tioned was alive in 1580 a.d. tho’ already very old. 


At this stage of our investigation, attention may be drawn to a stone- 
inscription on one of the walls of the temple of KBlakaajthe^vara at Adayap- 
palayam, the birth-place and ancestral abode of Appayya Diksita. The 
temple was built by A. himself and the inscription is, dated Saka 1504 (Chitra- 
bhanu) corresponding to 1582 a.d. Mr. Mahalinga Sastri after quoting the 
text of the inscription in extenso‘ in his paper on the date of A., {J.O.R, 
Madras, 1929), observes : — 

“ It is clear from this that the life-work of A. had already been achieved 
in 1582 and the greatest of his .Saivite and Advaitic treatises had been writ- 

1. “ Si 1504 I i%5i»irgTW, ^ 

STcqcjf ^ fiRflSJUi; 11 ” ( Tamil ) 
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ten and published.^ He had written his one hundred works, <2 taught hundreds 
of disciples, revived the Saiva cult and reinforced Advaitism, achieved fame 
far and wide, lent light and glory to the ruler who patronised him— in short, 
done before 1582 A.D., all that we to-day understand to have been his life’s 
great mission.” (p. 150). 

The remarks apply mutatts mutandis to Vijayindra Tlrtha also, and the 
two could not have been but close contemporaries. It will be seen from the 
above that by 1582 a.d. A. had retired from strenuous activity, to his native 
village. His patron Cinna Bomma, was evidently dead by that time, as 
conjectured by Mahalinga Sastri. Venkatapati who ruled between 1585-1614, 
was another patron of A. who refers to him both in his Vidhirasayana and 
KuvMaymmdc. We have seen that A. must have been fairly old in 1582. 
Mr. Mahalinga Sastri says that he lived for some years after Venkafapati’s 
accession and died about 1593 A.D. 

As for Vij. we have clear indications that he flourished between 1514-80 
and presumably lived for a few years more as is shown by the Mutt lists 
which place his demise in the cyclic year of Mmmatha : 1595 a.d. The facts 
of his life such as that (1) he was a disciple of Vyl^tirtha who died in 
1539 A.D. (2) that he was honoured by Alaya Ramaraya (1542-65) ; (3) that 
he received a grant in 1577 from Sevappa Nayaka in which the great and 
timely services rendered by him to the Dvaita-Vedanta are significantly men- 
tioned and (4) that he is again referred to in a subsequent grant of Sevappa 
Nayaka, as an eminent contemporry of Appayya in 1580 A.D., must and 
will sipeak for themselves. ,We may therefore accept Mmmatha 1595 as 
the year of his demise, as stated in the! Mutt list. 

The earliest verifiable date in the life of Vij. is 1539 a.d. But this 
cannot certainly have been the date of his birth^ as it was the year of demise 
of his teacher VySsaiirtha. The latest date in his life that is attested by 
epigraphic evidence is as we have seen, 1580. His literary and philosophical 
labours must have been brought to a close practically by about 1577-80. 
Even at the most modest calculation, he must at least have been sixty-eight 
years of age, at the time of Appayya’s retirement from the polemical arena in or 
about 1582. In these circumstances, he could not really have been "a 
youngs contemporary ” merely, of A., as Mm. Anantafcr^na and 
Y. Mahalinga Sastri would have us believe. As a matter of fact, Vij. seems 
to have died just two years after A. Considering the dates of their birth, it 
is the latter that seems to have been the younger of the two. We are thus 
forced to admit that Vij. (1514-95) was a very close contemporary indeed 
of A. (1520-93). 


1. The epigraph refers by name to the SivdrkanuttjiMpika, NydyaraksamoT^t 
and Kalpataru-'Pmimala of A. 

2. The epigraph refers to the number as one hundred. 

3. As has been mistaken by V. A. Ramaswami Sastri in the intro, to his 
edition of the TattvaHndu, A. U. S. S. 3. p. 103. 
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The contemporaiieity, of the two would appear to follow even as a result, 
of certain of Mm. Sastri's own admissions : (1) that Appayya was a contemporary' 
of Madhusudana Sarasvatii "who may be placed about the middle of the 16th. 
century” (p- 85) and (2) that Vyasaraya (the Guru of Vij^) may be assignedi 
between the first quarter of the XV century^ and the beginning of the XVI” 
(p. 83) i.e. to C. 1425-1500. As the avowed disciple of Vyiasaraya who flourished 
according to Mm. Sastri between C. 1425-1500, Vij. must naturally have livecT 
in the middle of the XVI century which is also the date claimed by him for Appa- 
yya. How then could he escape the conclusion of the close contemporaneity of the. 
two? 

It must be admitted therefore that Vij’s replies to Appayya were all 
written well within the lifetime of the Dik§ita. There is thus nothing more 
to be said in refutation of the other wild remarks of Mm. Sastri which, 
seem to have been conceived in the worst of tastes. 

The evidence of inscriptions shows clearly that Vij. criticised A. during, 
the latter’s lifetime. The inscription of 1577 makes a distinct reference to. 
the crushing defeats that he inflicted upon the Mayiavadins : 

II It isl an established fact that Vij. was in flesh and blood 
between 1539-80. And no date that has. hitherto been suggested, 
for A. is capable of pushing him earlier than and beyond the reach 
of VijaySndra Tfrtha ! If A. was already old in 1580, so was Vij 1 No- 
doubt Mm. Sastri “would like to contend” that Vij. criticised A’s M^dhva- 
mukhavidhvamsana and Upakremaperukvama,. after the latter’s demise. But 
the facts are not likely to oblige him that way. 

It is a fact that A. has not in turn replied to the criticisms of Vij. The 
reason may be anything. As for the sapient (XHnments that Mm. Sastri has- 
indulged in such as that “the arguments contained in Vij's work^ are in 
most places self-contradictory and can easily be refuted even by an ordinary 
scholar of average intellect ”, suffice it to say that it is a game at which two 
can play. The critic is again conveniently forgetful of history when he 
writes that “ according to current* tradition nobody would dare to raise a 
voice of protest against the theories of A. during his lifetime. [Italics 
mine] . Reference has already been made to A’s protracted controversies with. 
T^tacarya and Mahladarya, not to speak of those with Vij. Mm. Sastri ought. 


1. I do not of course agree to this. I consider Madhusudana to be somewhat 

later than both Appayya ahd Vij. « j ■ Xr a 

2. This is evidently based upon a misunderstanding of the data furmsbea 
by D. Srinivasachae in the introd. to the Mysore O. L. edition of Vya^yas- 
Tmkatmdava. Had he read the Skt. introd. carefully Um. Sastri woifld ^e. 
found that Mr. Srinivasachar gives the age of Vyasaraya correctly, as the 


century : ‘ N l d ‘ 

3. Which particular wodc, the critic has in view, it is not clear. It 
that the translator and other collaborators to whom Mm. Sastm^ says e ot 

the task of putting his ideas into English, have severely let him down in many- 
places in, the course of the Introd. 

4. What this is, I am unable to make out. 
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to know that Vij. was a Sannyiasin and had as such no " house” of his own, 
wherein to carefully preserve” his criticisms of A. even, if he wi^ed to. 
We need not also trouble ourselves about his pious belief that 
Vij. never dared to publish his criticisms of A. during the latter’s lifetime”. 
Thanks to the inscription of 1580 we have at least the consolation left that 
Vij. was not afraid to argue with A. in open assembly at the court of ^evappa. 
If the works of Vij. have not so far been published by his followers and made 
available in print, let not Mm. Sastri flatter himself that it is because of 
any fear of him ! That indifference is the main reason would be clear from 
the fact that these followers have allowed even the non-cooitroversial works 
of Vij. to perish ! I entirely agree with the critic that it is a shame that 
the followers of Madhva have been so long and so palpably failing in their 
duty to the memory of Vij. 

Meanwhile, if Mm. Sastri himself is inwardly expecting any thanks 
from the followers, of Vij. for his kindness in having published the Tirtha’a 
com. on the Nydymnta, as he imagines he has done, he is sure to be 'dis- 
appointed. For, the tmth is that the com. published by him is not by Vij. 
as will soon be clear. It may also interest him to learn, that Vij’s rejoinder 
to A’s M-adhvamatavidkvamsana has been published from Dharvar ; that his 
Upascmhdrcwijaya is to be taken up shortly, for publicatior> from the same 
place and that Mss. of his PanatattvaprakaSika are still available. 

V. 

Mm. Sastri has raised an interesting point of the manufacture of “ Re- 
search Bubbles ”, of which he has himself turned out a good number within 
the short compass of his Introduction. I have already pricked some of 
these and shall prick a few more in the pages that follow. 

Commenting on the information supplied to him by the Editor of the 
T. P. L, that “ ,Surendra Tlrtha was Vij’s predecessor and that his successor 
was SudMndra” Syt. Sastri opines that *this does not conflict with the 
tradition of his (Vij.) having been a pupil of Vyasatirtha’ “ as Vyasatirtha 
might have had another name: Sudhindra” (p. 85) ! This is confusion 
worse confounded. He has evidently misunderstood Prof. P. P. S. Sastri 
to convey that Vij’s predecessors successor (not Vij’s successor as tme his- 
tory would prove and as anyone with a working knowledge of English would 
have seen) was Sudhindra Tlrtha. Seeing then that tradition gave the 
name of Vij’s teacher as Vysisatartha, Mm. Sastri persuaded himself with- 
out further ado that this Vyasatirtha, and Sudtnndra were evidently one and 
the same person ! Let me therefore enlighten him with the true facts 
that (1) Vij’s Vidy^guru was Vyasatirtha and that Surendra Tirtha was the 
name of his A§ramaguru. Sudhindra was the disciple and Pontifical sue- 
cessor of Vij> I {Rdghvendra. 


1. C£, also: “ I 

■ »3jfefKJISfTT II” 


(Introd. verse in Sudhindra’s Alamkdramonjari, T. P. L no. X. 5129-30) 
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.Stotra) and that at no time is Vyasatirtha known to have had the alias 
of Sudhindra. Sastri’s conjectures in this respect are a tragicomedy of errors. 


Vijayindra not the Author of the Nydydmrta-kai^takoddhara 

Mm. Sastri has for all practical purposes assumed in his Introduction 
that the commentary on the NydySmfta called Kaiftakoddhdra, published 
by him, is by Vij ; debated the question of the date of Vij. on that assump- 
tion and has finally pushed him long after Appayya (Madhusudana Saras- 
vati, RSmiaciarya Balabhadra and Srinivasa Tirtha— all of whom he is said 
to quote and criticise). But the assumption is entirdy baseless and the 
conclusion is therefore a veritable Research Bubble (No. 2). 

He also speaks (p. 84 line 2.) of an “important” work of Vij.- a 
Gudarthadipika-Yuktimollika which he says is a critical study of Madhu- 
sudana’s GiuIdrthadipikS ; com. on the Gita. This is indeed news to us. Of 
•course, Madhva tradition knows no such work by Vij. Nor has Sastri dis- 
closed the source of his information.’- It is strange that the absurdity of Vij.’s 
■giving so complimentary a title (as Gudh'drthadipikS-Yuktimallikd) to an ad- 
verse criticism of a rival’s work, should have escaped his wits ! Yukti~‘ 
mdlikd is a metrical work of the great Madhva scholar Vadiraja Tirfta ; 
and Gudkabhdvapraka^kd is the name of Vij’s gloss on the TaitvodyoHa t». 
Mm. Sastri should have either confounded the two as one work or misconstrued 
the passage in the Sanskrit introd. of D. Srinivasachar to his edn. of the 

Tarkataifdava (iii) : — I Sg 

identify the GuTv-arthadtpika 

and the YuUimallikd of Vadiraja as a single work and have mis- 
read the name Gurvarthodipikd as Gudkdrthadlpikd" and ended by 
attributing it to Vij. ! Mm. Sastri has: himself made no attempt 
to fix the date of Madhusudana" and until this is done we cannot 
pronounce Vij. to be later than him solely on the authority of the Nym- 
Kavtakoddhdra which for aught we know, may not be the work of Vij. at 
■all. 

He proceeds : “ If Vij. is to be really regarded as the direct 
■of Vyasatirtha himself (whose date has been given by Sastri as 1467-1539 
■in one place and as c. 1425-1500 in another !), A. Nrsimh^rama, a u 
sQdana, Balabhadra, Tarangiiji-Raniaclarya and Vij. must necessarily have 

1. There is no mention of any such com. in the catalogues of the Mysore and 
Tanjore Oriental Mss. Libraries, hor in Aufeecht’s Catatogus Catal. 

2 . Mys. O. L. C-1888. , ^ 

3. The editorial comma here would also be seen to be deasive as to the sense 

intended to be conveyed. , j,. ;f r to 

4. Cinna Svami Sastri (Three Essays) fixes the to of 
member aright, between 1575-1640; and Mm. Prof. 

to Brahmasiddhi) as 1625-1700. I idace him between c. 1555-lWt>. 
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to be regarded as mutually contemporary ” (p. 84.) As regards the first part of 
the sentence, there is no ‘ if ' in the case. Evidence of this has already been 
cited and the correct date of Vyiasanaya also has been shown to be 1478-1539 
As for the latter part, there is no valid reason to suppose that Vij. used 
any of the works of Ramaoarya, Balabhadra or Madhusudana. As for 
Nysimhlasrama who wrote one of his works in 1547 and another in 1558, he 
must certainly have been a contemporary (elder) of both Vij. and A. But 
that by itself has nothing to do with the question of Vij's authorslup of the 
Nym-Kmtctkoddh^a now published by Mm. Sastri. He himself mentions 
that according to the information supplied by H. H. Sri Satyadhyiana Tirtha 
the present Svami of the Uttaradi Mutt, the Nym-Kantakoddhdra is the 
work of Anandabhattaraka of the Paijdurangi-fainily. I see no reason why 
the suggestion could not be accepted. One thing at least is certain that the 
work cannot be one of Vij's. The reasons are : — 

(1) The Nym-K. criticises the Tarangirii in several places. The author 
of the Tarmgifil was a disciple of Raghuttama Tirtha another famous Madh- 
va Teacher ( and a Pontiff of the Uttarladi Mutt) who was a close contem- 
porary of Vij. and whose Pontifical date is 1557-96. The Tarmgim might 
then have been written sometime ajter Raghuttama — about 1610 a.d. or so, 
if not later : We have seem that Vij. was not alive till that date and after, 
to have criticised the work of a disciple of his own co-religionist contempo- 
rary. 

(2) The genuine works of Vij. have normally certain introductory 
verses paying respects to his Gurus Surendra Tirtha and Vyasaraya. The 
verse : 

^ 11 

which is characteristic of Vij*s works, is absent in the Nym-K. And it is 
difficult to believe that Vij. would have ignored his teachers Surendra and 
Vyjasaraya, in so important a work of his as the Nym-K, is claimed to be. 

(3) Vij. was an Ascetic. No ascetic would refer to a householder- 
predecessor of his, however eminent a scholar the latter mi^t have been, 
as a ‘‘carana" (sic. Pladiab). There is a reference on p. 62, of Sastri's 
edn. of the Nym-K. to Gahgesa Upddhydya (author of the Mmi) as 
“carana” : which shows that the author could not be an Ascetic like Vij. 
but some householder (like Anandabhattaraka). 

(4) There is no Pandit-tradition among the MSdhvas of Vij. having 
criticised the Advdtasiddki and the Tarangiifi. 

(5) We have quite a different commentary on the Nym. by Vij. en- 
titled “ Amoda ”, of which a Ms is preserved at the T. P. L. It is thus un- 
likely that Vij. would have thou^t it fit to write another one on the Nym. 

(6) Lastly, this Amoda itsdf has been quoted and criticised on two 
occasions — as will be shown anon, — in the course of the Nym-K. This one 
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fact is by itself sufSdent to discredit the theory of Vij.’s authorship of the 
Nym-K. upheld by Mm. Sastri. Of this we shah see more. 

(7) Syt. Sastri considers that there are refutations also of the oom. 
of Srinivasa Tirtha, in the Nym-K. now published. As a matter of historical 
fact however, this is impossible, as Srinivasa Tirtha is later than both Vij. 
and Anandabhattaraka, being a grand-disciple (af^) of Vede^a Bhiksu who 
in hk turn (1) was the grand-disciple of Vij’s contemporary, Raghuttama 
Tirtha and (2) has expressly criticised some of Vij’s interpretations. 
Anandabhattaraka’s son Vidyadhisa was a “ ” (fellow-disciple) of 

Srinivasa Tlrtha’s grand-preceptor ( ) VedeSa rmder Vedavyasa 
Tirtha (of the Uttaradi Mutt). And like Vede§a, Vidyadhife also has 
criticised certain of the views of Vij. It would follow from these that Vij. 
and Anandabhattaraka were both very much anterior to Srinivlasa Tirtha and 
even his Paramaguru-Vedeia. Srinivasa is fourth in the succession of dis- 
ciples from Vij's contemporaiy Raghuttama and second from Vij’s critic 
Vede§a. The reference therefore on p. 62, of the Nym-K. to an earlier com. 
on the Nym does not seem to be to that of Srinivasa Tirtha ; but to one an- 
terior to him and which he himself had followed rather closely. 'The agree- 
ment between the two sets of passages is also only partial. The latter (i§ri- 
nivasa Tirtha’s) seems 'in places to be a condensation of the remarks of the 
work cited in the Nym-K : — 

aiagnat RfacrRrfjrr ?ri ? ap%s^: i 

'iJif srrj flnkiRaar? ara; 

I ar, ^ Rnfl: 

I a ficftsr: evwmiRcsnf — ' ^ 

H {Nym-K., p. 62.) 


ai \ ai?i: I 3Tfi^fl^c%a II sikR ar, € tfa R'sriil'T^ 

i. ^ a#Riar i a i 

R:fic«i5'i5frsfn terS': srffiaias^fcasnFii an- 

ll Tirtha, p. 12-13 Bombay.) 

This would make it clear that the author of the Nym-K. was not quoting 
directly from the com., of Srinivasa Tirtha, but from one to which the latter 
was himself presumably very much indebted. 


Sastri’s assumption of Vij.’s authorship of the Nym-K. mak« it yet 
more impossible for SrinivSsa Tirtha to be the author cited by him since 
the latter is separated from Vij. by a greater interval of time than from 


Anandabhattaraka. 
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The following table would make the relationship of the parties concern- 
ed, very clear ; — 

A. ^2 

Nrsimhasrama Appayya Vijayindra i 

(w. 1547-58) (1520-93) (1539-95)* 


* 

Raghuttama 
(1557-96) * 
i 

Vedavyasa Tirtha 
(1597-1619) * 

I 

I 


(disciple) 


Madhusudana Sarasvati 
(c. 1555-1615) 

B2 

T arahgiiji-Ramacarya 
(c. 1566-1616) 

C 

Anandabhattaraka 
(c. 1567-1625) 
(son) 


cd 

•-1 

o 


Vede^a Bhib^u (c. 1570-1620) 

a 

Yadupati (c. 1575-1630) 

I 

Srinivasa Tirtha (c. 1600-60) 
Note 

C criticises ; B and 
criticises A^ ; 
criticises A® : 


I 

Ca 

Vidyadhisa Tirtha (1619-1631) 


Dates thus make it impossible for Vij. to have been the author of the 
Nym-K. now published by Mm. Sastri. 

Quite apart from these chronological difficulties, there are, as already 
alluded to, two convincing pieces of internal evidence from the Nym-K. itself 
which prove beyond all doubt that its author cannot be Vijayindra Urtha, 
On P. 5, of the com, the author is found to quote and criticise the 
explanation of an introductory verse of the Nym : 

tr) given by one of his predecessors.^ These comments (so repu- 
diated) are identical with those found in the Amoda of Vij. 


* Indicates the dates of succession to the Pontificate and demise. 

1. Often had it seemed possible to me that the rom. in question might as 
well be that of Vij. himself. But the matter could not be verified as the ms. of 
Vij's com. on the Nym. {Amo'da) deposited in the Tanjore Palace Library (p. 8108) 
was wanting in the whole of the I Pariccheda. My attention was subsequently 
drawn to a complete Ms. of the Amoda in the Library of the Dvaita Siddhanta 
Sanskrit College, UpiPi, I applied to my friend Mr. M, Ramacandra Rau, Princi- 
pal of the College, foi* an extract from the Amoda of Vij. on the verse in question. 
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(1) 

' 3T5^'ijspTi ' ?rt^, ii ii x x x x x 

" l) {Nydyamric-Kmt^koddhara, p. 5) 


'' fr \ 5ir^5fsr% ^p^^r- 

^ 1 3T^^i ^ II inf^urji^i- 

1 3T^srsn ^ 3Tftiei^5TJTm;5;rf7 ' ii a^r- 

,1 {Nydydmrta-Amoda ; Vijayindra) 

( 2 ) H w— '' ^- 

9 TT(R?^^r: I S^T^s^JH 


{Nym-K^takoddJma p. 63) 

^snati=^ ^ snrJnsf^irai: n 

t^Ttq-raqTO^I 3I|^ areflm: cI®n^t5tq5T|5t;^:7jftv3IPTJr |f^^^3^II,ll (.Nym-Amoda) 


These extracts speak for themselves and comment is netedless. Surely,. 
Vij. cannot be the author of a commentary (like the Kar^tahoddhara) that 
repudiates some of his own explanations in the Amoda ! The Mm. has there- 
fore been utterly misguided in seeking to father the Nym-K. on Vij. with 
the ulterior object of escaping and overthrowing tho well-established fact of 
his close contemporaneity with Appayya Dik$ita. But the attempt has 
been foredoomed to failure. 

II. Tcuranghfi-Rdmnodrya * 

In the same Introduction (p. 88) Byt. Sastri has invented other “Re- 
search Bubbles” — ^to use his own phrase, and spread them round Vyasa- 
Ramacarya, the author of the Tarahgbp which is one of the commentaries- 


edited by him. 

There is a tradition that Ramacarya went to Bengal and studied the 
Advaitasiddhi under its author, in the guise of an Advaitin. On the day 
of the termination of his studies, he presented to his Gum a complete refu- 
tation of his work as his Gurudak^u?^ This refutation was the Tarangii^u 
The Gum was naturally very mudh put out by this unforeseen attack and 
hastily added a verse protesting against his critic : 




whidi was readily sent. The result was indeed as I had anticipated. The com- 
ments on “ Anuktakathanat. quoted and criticised in the Nym-K. are the same 
as those found in the Amoda of Vij. 

* R will hereafter denote Rtoacarya. Mm. Sastri is wrong in stating that he 
is also called Rlamatirtha ” (P. 13, line 12. Skt. introd.) He is not Not dl 
writers ( ^Tl P* Sastri) but 

Sannyaans are designated by the term “Tirtha,” by the followers of Madhva. 
And R was not one. 
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The story is repeated also by Rajendramth Ghose in his introd. to his edi- 
-tion of the AdvmtasiddU and is quoted by Sastri. 

R. himself gives a few details about his personal history. From these 
the Mm. could have drawn perfectly valid conclusions if only he had had his 
prejudices against the Madhvas in proper check. The facts are that R. was 
■a native of the village of Amb&-(Anca)-puri on the GodaverL His family 
name was VYASA ” and Gotra that of Upamanyu.^ His descent was as 
•under : 

Mudgala Vyasa 

Mumri Vyiasa 

! 

VMvaniatha Vyasa 


Naiayapa Vyasa “ Vyasa ’’-Ranmoarya 

As already pointed out R. was a disciple of' Raghuttama Tirtha of the 
■Uttaradi Mutt. This is clear from introductory verse 4, of the Tarmginl 

But mysteriously enough we are told on p. 88 of Sastri's introd. that “ his 
(R's) preceptor’s name is given as Raghuniatha Tirtha” ! Had he made 
proper inquiries, Syt. Sastri would have found that Raghunatha was the 
name of Raghuttama's grand-preceptor ( ) on the Ktha, who died 
in 1502 and that the two are different personages. 

It is difficult to follow the discovery that R’s father could not have 
’been a “ bom Madhva.” His name VMvanatha-Vyasa, gives Sastri “ ample 
scope to imagine'^ so. [Italics mine]. He explains (i) that no orthodox 
Madhva would ever dream of christening his son by an epithet of Siva.— (ii) 
So great is his sectarian bias against the Great God. ” If this be the case " 
continues the Mm., “of which there is every chance”, it does not sound 
impossible at all that R. took his lessons from MadhusGdana ! Here again, 
he is banking upon his morbid sectarian imagination. It is clear from these 
remarks of his that Sastri knows next to nothing about the theory and 
practice of Madhva’s faith. It is no doubt true that the followers of Madhva 
prefer Vaisaiavite names as a matter of faith and ladara. But then, there is 
no religious ban on Saivite names as such. I can assure Sastri from my 
■own personal knowledge that there are even to-day many Madhvas bearing the 
name of “ Subrahmanya ” which is obviosuly ^aivite. One of the direct 
disciples of Madhvl^rya himiself , was named iSamkanacarya.” This 
Samkaracarya was the brother of Trivikrama Papditac&rya who is well- 
known to students of Dvaita Literature. And this samkaiiacarya himself 
is the author of a commentary on one of Madhva’s works and retained his 

1. He cannot therefore have fadonged to the Adya family as claimed by the 
Editor of the Madhvamitran, Kumbakonam (Vol. IV. 1931-2, p. 266) the gotra of 
:the latter being J^adagnya. 
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name. Among the Sv^is of the U<lipi Mutts, there have been in the past, 
three “Vi^vesa” Tirthas, one “Sure^vara,” one “ Visvanatha ” (Kia,nur, 7), 
two Vi^vadliisvaras and one “Visve§vara” (a well-known commentator on 
the Aitarsya-Bha^ya) . 

The name **Mudgala” is quite common among orthodox Madhvas -in 
the North Kanara districts. Mudgala and Muiari may as well suggest that 
R/s grandfather and great-grandfather were both Vai§pavas by faith. As 
for Vi^vaniatha Vyasa, I have just shown that such a name — even supposing 
that it is obdurately iSaivite — is not at all incompatible in a Madhva. Here 
again, -Syt. Sastri has, in his anxiety to damn the Madhvas, somehow, over- 
looked one important fact recorded by R. himself that his father Vi^vanatha 
Vyasa was the author of a commentary on the Sadacara Smyti of Madhvia- 
(&7a 

" I 

53r[^ aiTftfft d n (Verse 5, Tarangim) 

This is probably because he does not know that Purna-dhi is an epithet 
synonymous with Puriiaprajna which is another name of iSri MadhvadaTya, 
and that the Saddcdra Smrti is the name of one of the thirty-seven works 
of Madhva! 

If no orthodox Madhva would dream of christening his son by a name 
of Aiva, is he at all likely to tolerate it and continue to bear it ? Why has 
not this simple idea occurred to 5yt. Sastri ? If the name “ Visvanatha ” 
was bound to be such an anathema to Madhva ears and sentiment, why 
did not R.'s father discard it for a more agreeable one ? That he did not 
choose to oblige iSyt, Sastri that way is clear indication that the latter is 
much mistaken in his opinion of the Madhvas ! 

As for the alleged sectarian bias of Madhvas against the “ Great God ” 
(Mahadeva?) it is time some body told the world the truth of the matter. 
It is no doubt true that Madhva believed in the supremacy of Vi§iju as the 
highest God of the Hindu Pantheon, and as being identical with the Bahman 
of the Vedanta. In this he was at one with other Vaisipava Theists like 
Ram^uja, Vallabha, and Caitanya. A section of the Advaitins also have 
leaned to Visiiu as the highest approximation to the Saguxia Brahma of 
their creed. In any kind of Theism or Monotheism which insists up<Mi a 
Personal God, a tinge of so-called ' sectarianism ’ is bound to arise, in an at- 
tempt at' defining the Supreme and fixing His identity. But there is really 
no room for hatred of :§iva or of any other Hindu God, in the system of 
Madhva. tSiva has a place in this syston, in the hierarchy of gcds ; only he 
is not at the head of it. This is certainly not the place to go into the logical 
satisfyingness of this doctrine and I am sure iSyt. Sastri also will not expect 
it. It is however one thing to say that Madhva does not give the highest 
place to (Siva and quite another to assert that he was a bigot and an inciter 
of hatred against i^iva and approved of sectarian bias against him. Far 
from it. 
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Every tree must be judged by its fruits. The history of Madhva’s 
faith gives no support to the curious charge made by iSyt. Sastri.^ Narayana 
Panditacarya, the biographer of Madhva has left us a Stuti in praise of 
^iva. Vyasa Tirtha has left another. Even today a special service is held 
in' the Matha of Vylasailaja Svamin on the Mahlasivariatri night, when a 
Lihga is worshipped. The practice of boycotting i&iva temples obtains only 
among the followers of Rajmanuja As the Tamil saying goes, they are 
advised not even to enter a iSiva temple and take refuge in it, even when an 
elephant is after them. Madhva himself, in his own days, paid visits to 
the shrines of Rame^varam and Benares. To the last day of his life he 
used to hold his classes in the Temple of Anantesvara at Udipi. Viadiraja 
Sviamin, undertook a grand tour in India and has in his Tzrtha-prabmdha, left 
us an account and praises of the various centres of worship in the north and 
south of India. These include many Saivite temples and places of pilgrimage. 
While the followers of Riamianuja would on no account make pilgrimages 
to Riamesvaram or Benares, or worship in i§iva temples, the followers of 
Madhva have always kept up an attitude of healthy toleration and catholocity 
of conduct. 

They do willingly wor^ip in Siva temples, observe many /Saivite 
feasts as the Vindyaka CaturtH. I have even known a few taking service, 
in a ^iva temple which would simply be unthinkable in a Sri-vaisajava. The 
famous tomb of Raghuttam T5rtha at Tirukoilnur (S. Arcot) is even today 
visited by hundreds of devout Smiartas which unmistakably proves that the 
ancient MMiva teachers had set a very high example of good-will and 
toleration. It may interest iSyt. Sastri to leam that the famous Vijayindra 
Tirtha, (in Spite of his theological and philosophical differences with Appayya 
ESfc§ita) was a very good personal friend of the latter. ' The gift of Afivi- 
limanglam which he received from iSevappa was divided by Vijayindra into 
60 shares and distributed among twenty-three Brahmins of different gotras. 
Among them there undoubtedly were a good many Smiartas, Advaitins. The 
names of the following few are indeed noteworthy ; — 

1. Soma Bhatta son of Appalabhatta 

2. iSamkara-nianayanendra son of Vari^aa (K^f-? ) bhatta 

3. Bhiagavatam Venkayya son of Suryanamyaija MakhI 

4. . Cakra Sastri 

5. Ramla Dik^ita. etc. 

I earnestly hope that fSyt. Sastri would at the earliest opportunity make 
a statement withdrawing his unfounded and offensive remarks against the 
Miadhvas and revise his opinion on the date of Vijayindra Tirtha and other 
allied matters. 


1. Sunilar stuff against the alleged bigotry of the Miadhvas is to be found 
also in the Sanskrit Introd. to ' the recently published Samkar^pada-bhu^mui of 
I^ghtinatha Sastri Parvate. (AnandSsrama Series, No, 102.) For a more de- 
tailed treatment of this vexed question see my paper on the Saura Purana (Annals. 
B. O. R. I., Poona, Vol. XIII. Part 1.) 



THE STORY OF SANTA IN SANSKRIT LITERATUM 

By 

M. P. L. SASTRY 

The story of Santa, wife of the great sage R?yasrhga, appears for the first 
time in the Ramlayana. Sumantra tells the story of ^ta to King DaSaratha 
in connection with the sacrifice that was about to be performed by DajSaratha 
for begetting children. Sumantra says that he heard the story from Sanat- 
kumara who predicted that Dasaratha would beget children by performing 
a sacrifice with the help of Ifeyasfhga. It is in this connection that the 
story of Santa is mentioned in detail. 

Romapada king of the Ahgas was the father^ of Santa and a great friend= 
of Dasaratha. King Dasaratha goes to Romapada with his queens and 
ministers ^ requests him to send his daughter 

Santa with R§yasrhga to Ayddhy®, to attend the sacrifice. The following is 
the request made by Dasaratiha 

?iidr cR gar i 

t IL Sarga. Balakapfia 

This Romapada, king of the Ahgas was said to be a friend and a relative 
of Da&ratha. This we see in the passage. 

gifrrsB cRI ft apTlsnid. l ( Bala 11-18 ) 

The however is not indicated, still the story is clear. We have no 
doubt that Sant®, is the daughter of Romapada who married her to Rsyasrhga 
and king Dasaratha who was a great friend and a relative of Romapada 
brought them to Ayddhyia to be present at the sacrifice he was about to 
perform. 

The story is mentioned in the Harivamsa where the author in giving 


1. g dun?: afHing,! 

3% =1 ii 

^ ntfir I i%lnw gnJirilff: ll 9th Sarga, Balakaijda. 


ntdt Jplgl imr g: 11 lOth Sarga, Klakanija 

2. gfUTfri dtin? 

iraSiR gfflrw ll (Balaikiaijda 13-25) 
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the genealogy of the Afiga kings mentions Santa as the daughter of RomapSda 
(alias Dasaratha) 

The following is the reference we find in it. 

rrw ^m'sr^scf: ii 

%Jt fETEOiq^ I 

Jfsrai 'ftdl JTflclHT II 

3121 %Rsi^JIlft ^^RsflStt^di I ■ 

( d ) ipurf: 5i?3r ^itcir gawsra; ii 

gjjT (31 Canto. Harivamsa) 

I 

I 

^sf 

I 

I 

^ITT ( Romapada ) 

I 

5ITrdT (daughter). 

It is at this point that the basis for confusion in the minds of future 
writers and commentators is introduced by calling the Ahga king as Da4a- 
ratha, who was also known as Romapada. 

The story of Santa appears in a changed form in the Uttararamacorita 
of Bhavabhuti. 

In the prelude of the drama we find that the mothers of Rfima had 
left for the hermitage of Rgyaarfiga the son-in-law of the family ; along with 
the sage Vasi§tha. The following conversation will reveal the relationship 
of Ri§ya8rnga with the people of the Ik§vaku line and we see that Santa is 
considered as the daughter of King Dasaratha of Ayodhyia. 

dRliSlftlfedl ddl <IHV-I iTIfR: 1 

artidf snrug^i^rJUTII 

IJ7— Sx^w: 1 

^ Tia-r 5ltfTr hW srfsftsTqii; I 

3T<i35frl^Er lit ?)iTtrKT3r eft ii 

I 51^^ USPlRai I 
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This mistake of the author in calling Sianta as the daughter of Dasaratha 
of the solar race though definitely said otherwise in two authoritative works 
such as the Ramdyana and the Harivamsa is made worse by the commentator 
who explains 


“ ep?4T szTsftsffic]: 3T5IW^ I at ^I5rW 31^: 

cfiTitstr %ft I I ^555rr4ftff^ am- 

I I g5j aTR5qj5; I ” 


The above explanation that Santa was given away in adoption to Roma- 
pada by king Dasaratha either due to the love of friendship or the intimate 
relationship between them seems rather improbable for one thing that Dasa- 
ratha himself was childless and in the Rdmayaria and elsewhere he is always 
spoken of as a man grieving for children. In face of this it is absurd to 
suggest as the author does and the commentator agrees that Daj^aratha had 
a daughter iSanta whom he gave away to Rdmapada. Nor can this change be 
said to have been introduced to get some dramatic effect, for in the drama 
no such useful effect can be discovered. 

In the Campurdmdyatia a work of the 11th century A.D. the story of 
Santa is again mentioned. 

gferrftjr 

Iiii§yaiipnga is referred to here as and 

From the above passages it is not clear who exactly iS&nta is, whether 
she is the daughter of Romapiada or king Dasaratha, as mentioned in the 
drama Uttarardmacarita. The only reference from which we can infer that 
^ntia may have been the daughter of RdmapS-da is the reference to Rgya- 
Srnga as ^cTlsriTf but we are not sure that the inference 

be quite justifiable. In fact the story in the Campurdmdyana is in such a 
condensed form that a good deal of knowledge on the part of the readers is 
assumed and where a difficulty arises no light can be derived from the text. 

However what is left vague and unexplained by the author has been 
ingeniously explained by the commentator in the following way. 


frf?T pt i m 

No doubt the commentator is aware of the fact that i^nta was the 
daughter of Romapiada as narrated in the VdlfmktTdnmycista. He finds it 
difficult to explain the word therefore begins to build up his own 

theory by saying that it W^s ^ friendly relationship that existed between 
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Romapada and Da^aratha and therefore Santa was considered as the daughter 
of Dasaratha. But in the Ramaymi-a from which evidently help has been 
derived in explaining this passage we find that Romapada was both a friend 
and a relative of Dasaratha. When Daearatha arrived at the court of the 
Anga king to nieet BiSyasrhga, Rdmaplada explained to Rsyasraga the friend- 
ship arid the relationship that existed between himself and the Ik^viku king 
according to Vi^nuki. 

The reference here is to the statement 

I 

^ d n Balakar^da 

Sarga 11. stanza 17-18. 

The commentator of the Cdmpurdmaym},a has taken undue liberties and 
tri^ to explain a thing which is neither explained in the text on which he is 
commenting nor in the Riamayana the source of both the text and the com- 
mentary. This kind of confusion is continued in the later works like the 
Anandmdmdyaaju and the Adbhutrdmdyana. 

However, R&mavarma the commentator of Adbkutrdmdym^a seems to 
have been at pains to explain the confusion by explaining the word 
appearing in the stanza I as 

1 ” 

According to this, iSnta is the daughter of Romapada otherwise known 
as Da&iratha who was a friend of the like name of. the Iksv'^ii race and 
was adopted by him later on. This theory though a conjecture seems to 
be a reasonable one for one could believe that Daiaratha who was childless 
had adopted the daughter of Rdmapdda DaiSaratha who was his good friend 
for bringing her up as his daughter. 

This commentator seems to have been aware of the confusion on the 
point and is the only one who has tried at least to explain it. Others were 
no doubt aware of the confusion but in trying to be ingenious and clever 
they made it worse and confounded. 

One more instance of confusicxi we get is from the commentary on the 
Riamayaija, itself. The commentator who belongs to the l 6 th century who 
was perhaps aware of the texts such as the Harivamsa, Uttar ardmacaiita 
and the Campurdmayana commits a great blunder in commenting upon the 
stanza 5 ^: Rfirn'esi: 'Sim ^ II 

The word 5 ^; is explained as 

Thus tradition has spoiled thd original story and evai to this day the 
average man is still confused on the point whether iSontl. is the daughter of 
Dasaratha or Romaplada. 



THE IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF THE MARATHA ATTACK 
ON THE ENGLISH TRADING INTERESTS AT 
SURAT (1664-1669) 

By 

J. C. DE, Colombo 

With praiseworthy precision and lightninglike agility Marathi horsemen 
under their able leader Sivaji pounced on Surat, one of the richest depositories 
of merchandise in Mughul India, plundered the city of its opulence, des- 
troyed at least temporarily the morale of the local Mughul administration, 
spread panic among the inhabitants, and terrified the European factors, inspite 
of their courageous defence of their property. The English President's letter 
of 26th November, 1664, for example says, “Wee are dayly in feare of 
Sevagees comeing againe, and soe have (been) ever since he was heere.^" The 
Dutch unlike the English had, even during the raid itself, sent a very apolo- 
getic reply to ^iv^jf’s demand for money, and “ if. .. .a little broadcloth or 
spices would be acceptable,” they said, “ we should be pleased to make him 
a present of some 

The English factory ■ stood out boldly against the almost empty threats 
of SivAji who had neither the time nor the inclination of taking resolutely to its 
siege. The game of facing and overcoming the determined. English gunners 
behind well planned defences was not worth the candle to him. But it is 
a mistake to suppose that English trading interests escaped scot-free from 
the raid. 

“Mr, Anthony Smith comeing from Swally, was met with and carryed 

to Sevagee who tooke,” say the English President and Council on 28th 

January, 1664, ^ “ 300 rupees ransome of him, and sent him the next day 
to menace us.” “ Sevagy,” says the letter to Fort St. George of 16th February, 

“ asked his quality and condition who assured him that hee was a common 

man tooke 300 rupees and sett him free saiding him to us upon his 

peroul.” 

“ (Sfv^iji) had,” says the record kept on board the Loyal Merchant, 
“Mr. Anthony Smith, prisoner, whom after 3 daies hee released for 350 (sic) 
rupees, haveing certifyed him that hee would cutt of his head.”** “ Wee also 
learnt,” says the Dutch Dairy, ^ “that Anthony Smidth had been captured 


1. Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 86, 137. 

2. The Diary in Ha^ue Transcripts, (il. Off.) Series I vol, XXVII, No. 719. 
I have followed here the translation by Foster in I. A. LI. 

3. 0. C. Vol. 28. 3019 ; F. R, Surat, Vol. 86, 4. 

4. F R. Surat, 86, 52. 5. Qrmc Mss., No. 263, 

6. Referred to above. 
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by the marauders and carried to Sivagie, but had had the good fortune to be 

taken for a menial servant and so released for a ransom.” 

^ivajf is also said to have taken “ a horse out of our stable and (made) 
fences of our goods that lay before the custome house and also sufferred them 
to bee plundered.” ’ 

Again, when “a party of foote” (was) "caused” "to sally forth the 
house and fight them,” " wee had three men slightly wounded.” ® " Our 

people,” says another document, (came) of againe with one wounded deeply 
in the shouldeir and another shott in the legg with an arrow.” 

The Mar^thd expedition also interfered with the normal transaction of 
routine business. The landing of ships, for example, that of the Surat Frigate, 
was stopped, and it was not till the 19th of March that this ship left port.® 
"You (had),” say the Company’s President and Council, “then (at 
the time of the raid) in cash in your warehouses upwards of 100,000 rupees, 
all your elephants teeth, all your broad cloth. .. .a cargo of 40,000 royalls 

from Bantom, virmiliam, perpetuanaes, and a great many other goods 

that wee cannot ccmipute your house to be lesse worth to you then foure- 
score thousand pounds sterling, besides your President and Council which 
were intended dead corps, knoweing hee would value us at more then wee 
and our families are worth.” But inspite of every effort made by the 
factors, “ your losse will amount to nearest one thousand pounds, in mercooles 
that lay before the custome house to bee sent downe, and lead that was 
intended to be weighed out to the King.” The Company*s officers "advised ” 
the imperial government of all their losses " and required satisfaction.” 

Cooke’s letter to which I shall refer again later on, however says, “ It 
is generally reported the Company received no loss at all, only three bales 
of course cloth that was wanting on (the) Castle Green which afterwards 
was found and only wanM some odd pieces that might import at most about 
200 rupees.” Ckx)ke however wanted to minimise the loss deliberately, for 
certain reasons. “This unhappy disaster,” says the record on board the 
Loyal Merchant, 10 " did obstruct all our businesse, wee being forced to lay 
aside all buisnesse, haveing spared most part of our men.” The ships had 
sent marines to aid the defence of the factory or shore. 

This Anthony Smith, an employee of the Company seems to have been 
a disreputable character. He is said to have taken advantage of his acquain- 
tance with Sivaji during the raid, and formed plans for betraying “your 
house, estates and servantts up to him ; and this is svowch’d by him that 
was appointed to write the letter which was intended to be sent the rebell.” 


7. 

8 . 

9. 

10. 
Nillett, 


Preadent's (and Coiincirs) letter of 28th January, 1664. 

President’s and Council’s letter referred to above. 

Eng, Factories 1661-64, p. 317. 

“A voyage begun in the good ship the Loyall Merchant by me, Nicholas 
commander by God’s grace bound for Surratt in East India, beginning the 


seventh of April, Anno Dommini, 1663 ” {Orme Mss. No;- 263} 
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He was "warned... .home to answer to you*’ “for these and other mis- 
demeanours.”^^ 

Among the indirect effects are to be numbered the general dislocation of 
trade and the difficuty of obtaining credit facilities. ” Money is not now pro- 
curable,” says an English record of 1665“, “ at interest here, as in former 
times ; for since Sevages robery of this towne those eminent merchants who 
were wont to furnish the Companyes occations are disabled, and would rather 
take up moneys to supply their owne ; they are generally so disjoynted in 
their credits and estates a that they will not trust one the others.” 

No wonder. The immense booty that ^ivajf carried away from Surat 
is referred to in many contemporary documents. “ The town is utterly ruin'd,” 
says the President’s letter (of 28th January, 1664) “ and very little left 
dther of riches or habitation.” “ Hee entered the towne*’ says the letter to 
Fort St. George (of 16th February), “with fire and sword, hath rob’d and 
plundered Virgy Vorah, Hodjee Zaide Beague those great and eminent mer- 
chants, of the great part of theire riches, with many more, though inconsider- 
able to them, yet of great estate and fortunes, all lying in gold, silver and 
jewels, dugg all their houses and, when they had possesst themselves of all, 
fired them theire houses downe to the ground ; all but Hodgee Zaid Beagues 
our neighbour.” According to Anthony Smith, “ (one) could not (but) guess, 
by money heaped up in tow great heaps before Sevagee his tent, than that 
hee had plundered 210 to 25 lacks of rupees.” On one morning “ there was 
brought in near upon 300 porters, laden each with 2 bags of rupees, and some 
hee guessed to be gold ; that they brought in 28 sere of large pearle, with 
many other Jewells, great diamonds, rubies and emeralds.” “An incredable 
quantety of money they found at the house of ” “ Verge Vora 
who was a merchant-prince of the age, having commercial relationships with 
the English for a number of years and held in great respect by them. “ L’- 
Escaliot says that at this time he was “ the reputed richest merchant in 
the wourld” with an “estate. .. .esteemed to bee 80 lack of rupees.” True 
to Indian mercantile tradition, he possessed an inordinate desire to save 
money for sake of the saving. “The two notable Banian traders” (“twee 
vermaerde Benjaense coopluyden”) “ Hagiesiaesbeek en Wiergenora,” as the 
Dutch Register calls them, refused to spend a few hundred rupees and pro- 
cure guards who could fight and save their property worth a good few milli- 
ons from plunder. “ Half the town,” says the Dutch, “ lay on the ground 
in ashes. With the exception of the Lodge and the English quarters, and also 
of the new Sara, which is the mansion occupied by some Turkish and Arme- 
nian merchants, there were not ten houses left which survived the disaster. 


H. F. R. Surat, Vol 86, 194 ; 0. C. Vol. 29, 3058. 

12. E. F, 1665-7, p. 19. 

13. Vraja Yari, or as Sir Jabunath Sarkar puts it, “Baharji Borah 
(Sarkar : Shivaji, p. 1(^)'. 

14. Slofme Mss., No, 1861, 
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“Two or three Banian merchants lost“ says Valentyn^s “several millions 
and the damage in general was fully reckoned at 30 millions.” 

Again, “ a very uncouth, rash, and irregular attempt committed by His 
Majesties Governour of Bombaym,” was connected with Sivaji’s expedition 
This according to the English President and Council, was a matter of the 
gravest concern. “ (It) strikes at the utter obstruction of your trade, the 
losse of all your priviledges, and the great dishonour of the King, the Hono- 
urable Company, and the nation.” Sir Abraham Shipman is said to have 
“sent His Majesties pinke Chessnutt” to pull his own chestnuts out of a 
financial fire. He had “laden (it) with goods for Bantam consign’d to Mr. 
Humphery Cook, his then secretary, for disposall.” “ In December, 1663, 
he return’d from Bantam, laden with some deare bought spices, China roots 
etc., which were landed privately in Surat and delivered into a Banians hands 
for sale.” Shortly afterwards, “the famous rebell Sevagy supriz’d the to^wne, 
and in the gentrall destruction he made, this Banians house was burnt” con- 
taining Sliipman’s and Cook’s merchandise, “ amounting, as falsely pretended, 
to ruppes, 8,615. Shipman apply’d himself to” (the) “Kings ministers for 
redresse.” In April, Shipman died, “ leaving the government and iland ” of 
Bombay “to the aforesaid” Cooke “from whom we have received such 
continuall trouble in his dayly importunities for money to raise souldiers, 
build forts, and know not what other designes, that we have been weary of 
answering his letters.” 

Cooke now took the law in his own hands and prompted by the seven- 
teenth century privateering tendency, captured “a jounck belonging to this 
Governour and some merchants of Surat.” What made the indignity more 
unbearable to the Mughal authorities lay in the fact that the ship carried a 
safe conduct from the Company. “Cook” defended this “soe rude and 
piraticall an entertainment ” by “ pretending what he did was to repair© and 
recover the losse which His Majesty the King of England received at Surat 
in Sevagys robbery, which he affirms the Mughul ought to make good.” He 
threatened “ neither to part with ship nor ‘goods ” " unless the Governor 
doth send him down 10,(X)0 rupees and upwards, for the full import of his 
losse with interest.” The Governor of Surat sent for the English President 
to answer for this “ soe unparalleH’s a piece of piracy (as we may call it).” 

Fortunately for the President,* he was ill with gout, “ for otherwise he 
has been certainly imprison’d.” His representative “ Gerald Aungier ” was sent 
with disavowal and apologies. But the Governor “stonne(d) at this answer; 
giving the Company and the President very abusive language, calling us 
pirates and thieves” and. sword to have “satisfaction to a pice out of the 
Companies estate before any of our goods (were) laden.” “ (He) presently 
embargue(d) all your goods and command (ed) his Customer not to chopp 
any until further order.” “ The whole towne,” bewailed the Company’s 


15. Dagk Register gehouden int Casteel Batavia etc. p. 197 etc., ; in oud en 
Nteu) Oost—Indien, 
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servants, “ cry shame on us, and we ly under soe great a scandall and 
reproach that none of your servants can stirr out about your business with- 
out pLiblique affronts putt on us.” The Dutch not to be behindhand with 
their intrigues, working or this advantage,” “ possessed the Governor with 
such prejudicial! ” thoughts of us that the Company was according to the 
President, ** in danger to loose all ” “ priviledges and freedom of trade, if some 
speedy course be not taken to repaire our lost reputation ; to effect which, 
die president sen(t) privately to the Governor” urging among other things 
that “ hee and the Companies servants did the towne ” “ services ” “ in Seva- 
gys surprize.” But the Mughul officer would not listen to reason. Unless 
Cooke released the ship and merchandise, “the Companies estate” would 
answer for the audacious coup. The Company’s servants wrote to Cook 
begging him return tlie property. But it was for a moment doubtful, if 
Cooke would comply with their request. Representation they thought, and 
better be made to the King of England to gain thdr ends. Cooke had also, 
it appears, demanded compensation for his losses from the Company’s ser- 
vants who were granted certain customs concessions as a reward for their 
bravery during the raid. Cooke argued that the money thus obtained did 
" not belong neither to you nor die Company, but to the English that sustain- 
ed the loss which was only Sir Abraham Shipman and my selfe.”^® 

On the first of March^^ the Company’s employees had pointed out to 
Cooke that his conduct was indefensible. The customs remission was “ a 
nationall good, by which we make noe private advantage.” Cooke ultimately 
released the Mughul ship, and from, a letter dated the 4th of April’^ we 
know that it reached Surat safely. Ccoke professed that he had received an 
assurance from the Governor regarding compensation for “ the losse.” Cooke 
is also accused by the factors of having urged the Mughul authorities to exort 
“ the said summe of 8,616 rupees with its interest from the time that Sevagy 
fired and robb’d the towne,” In addition to this, Cooke’s action deprived the 
Company’s seiwants temporarily of their privilege to grant passes, because 
these were thought now to be of little use, in some quarters. 

If these were some of the immediate adverse effects on the Company’s 
trading interests produced directly or indirectly by the Maratha raid on 
Surat, in 1664, there were some consequences of that raid which proved 
immensely beneficial to the growth of the Company’s power and prestige. 

“ The noblemen of the army who came to our reliefe,” rendered the English 
“ great thankes for' the service wee did the King and the country.” “ Where- 
upon” Oxenden is said to have “laid” the “pistoll (he held) in his hand” 
“before the (Mughul) Chief” “sayiny with that hee did now lay down his 
armes, leaving the future care and protection of the citty to them.” Of 
course, the sober historian shall admit that the English had directly done 


16. F. R. Sur. 86, 282 ; 0. C. Vol. 29, 3157; F. R. Sur, Vcl 104, 292; 
0. C. Vol. 29, 3152. 

17. >. R. Sur., 86. 278 ; 0. C. 29. 3154. 

18. F. R. Sur., 86, 291 ; 0. C. 29, 3157. 
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little for the safety of thei “ the Citty " beyond what they had to accomplish 
for defending their own property. But the example they, the Dutch and 
probably a few others set, must have been heartening to the Mughul com- 
mander and Emperor. 

Moreover they had incidentally proved that their guns were excellent 
and their military dispositions formidable. One may add that their ability 
to dare and do, and dare again, which went a great way towards the establish- 
ment of their political power in the future, is vaguely discernible on this 
occasion. 

On that memorable day of his being thanked by the Mughul captain, 
Oxenden had not also forgotten to claim what he most desired, not territorial 
power, but commerc’al concession. " Wee were merchants,” he pleaded, 
“who expected favour from the King in our trade” The sword that was 
offerred to him, he declined. But he must have felt happy when the Mughul 
said that “ hee did not doubt but that the King, when hee should be advised 
of the service wee did him, would gratifie us to our content.” Not allowing 
the opportunity to go unprofitably by, the merchant in the English President 

“ hinted to him (the Mughul officer) expectations to have the customes 

remitted you as a signall of the King’s grace and favour.”^® 

The newly appointed Governor of Surat, according to the letter of 26th 
November, 1664,®® was very kind to the English. He is said to have been 
“ wonne by your Presidents late services done to the King and him (by his 
ship “Royal Welcome”). He has also written to the* Emperor for further 
favours and immunities.” “You have this whole years customes, both out 
and in, granted you free.” In addition, “ all your Europe goods and moneys 
were transported in your boats directly to your house, without comeing neare 
the custome house.” Such a treatment was considered to be a great honour. 

A letter also reached them from “ court ” “ which they heere call Hus- 
bull Huckum” (Hasb-ul-hukm) “wherein you have granted you the halfe 
of your customes for ever.’* The remission really come to i%, i.e. a reduction 
from 2J% to 2%. “ Of the 2^%, said the “ Kings” firman, “ which you pay 
to the Kings custome house he hath given you free." 

We are also told on 2nd January, 1665®^ that the Govemour beg(an) 
to abate of his kindnesse.” Again, when the English came to know that the 
Emperor had reduced the duties from 2J% to 2% only, and not to li%, 
as they understood him to have done, they made various efforts to en- 
large the concession. But they were not successful. Later on, according 

to Streynsham Master®® “the King demanded the againe — that 

was taken off for service done at Sevagees first plundering (Surat) and turned 
out all the writers for letting it pass free soe long.” 

On 31st March, 1665 a letter sent overland to the Company complains 


19. Prerident’s and Councirs letter of 28th January, 1664. 

20. F. R. Sur., 86, 137, 21. F, R. Sur., 86, 155. 

22. Diary of Streynsham Master^ 
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of the parsimoniousness of the Directors, and says that if some money were 
spent, larger customs concessions might be obtained.^3 xhe Company how- 
ever in their letter which was brought by the African to India on 4th Sept- 
ember.^^ expressed gratitude for the concessions already obtained. 

On the 1st January, 166625 the President and Council pointed out that 
the remmission of one “yeares customes” meant a saving of Rs. 25,000. 
They were still trying to “hav(e) the halfe of our whole customes remited 
us.” The President added that he had bribed various officers and nobels 
for achieving his end, and he “ doth not totally despair he shall loose all his 
pains and charges.” 

That the offering of such gratuities was an essential condition precedent 
to the grant of any concession is related in a letter to the Bengal factors, 
about a week later in date. “Bare solicitations,” it urges, “seldom have 
successe at court.” 

The Dutch in the meanwhile began to “ vie high with mony, bribing 
all that may stand them in any stead.” 26 At last, the customs dues on 
Dutch goods at Surat were reduced “from 3^% to 2%.” The Company’s 
servans pleaded that no individious distinctions should be drawn between 
the Dutch and themselves. The Emperor agreed to levy a duty of only 
2% on their goods (both imports and exports), and grant them other con- 
cessions by his farman of the 11th Muharram in the tenth year of his reign.2’' 

It is not at all difficult for the student to find out references to the 
cardinal importance of, a definition of, and reduction in, customs duties to be 
paid to the Mughul, at Surat, in contemporary documents. 

By the middle of the seventeenth century, the Dutch, for example, “ appro- 
ached to the gates of your Majesty's court, expecting at the feet of your 
Majesty’s throne,” “whose bri^tness is like that of the sun, and reaches to 
the skies,” “ to offer their just complaints against the officers of Your Majesty 
at Suratte, who have been extremely troublesome to them, in exacting from 
them illegal duties of their goods bought at Agra and Ahmedabath and 
thence brought to Surate.” In the “ Treaty” with the Mughul, which followed, 
the XIII clause laid down “that the customs of the merchandizes imported, . 
shall (as formerly) be satisfied with merchandizes each in its kind.” 2 s 

The Court Book and other documents of the period contain numerous 
references, we may further note, to the requests made by and on behalf of 
the employees of the Company in India, regarding rewards for services 
rendered in course of the Maratha raid. 2 ® 


23. F. R. S., 86. 194 ; O.C. 29, 3058. 

24. The Company’s Letter Books, Vol. 3, 471. 

25. F. R. S. 86, 227,- 0. C. 29, 3144. 

26. F. R. S., 104, 362 ; 0. C. 29, 3168. 27. 25th June, 1667. 

28. “‘Baldaeus/’ “An exact description of the Coasts of Malbar and Cora- 
mandel in the East Indies” (in Churchill). 

29. e.g. Vol. XXIV, p. 856 ; p. 888 ; Vol. XXV, p. 289 ; Vol. XXVI, p. 54 ; 
pp. 221, 230, 328, etc. 
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The Annual Report of the Department of Archseology in Travancore for 1937-38 
^ows steady piogress in the work of this department under the Directorship of 
Mr. Ri V. PODUVAL. Seventeen inscriptions from South Travancore were collected 
and deciphered by the Department during the year under report. Among the works 
of art discovered we note a rock-cut relievo at Vilinjam belonging to the 8th 
Century a.d. and a Jain image at Chitharal of the 9th Century a.d. Of lesser im- 
portance are the four mural paintings of the early 18th Century found on the walls 
of the Gaiibhagrha of the Vi§pu temple at Aranmula as also the iriural paintings of 
the middle or later 18th Century a.P. discovered at the temples at Panayanmarkavu 
near Mannar. The excavation work at Padraanabhapuram and Vilinjam brought 
to light foundations of old structures, stone-tubes, grinding stones, a stone oot, a 
big Chamber Hall, an old tank with a mandapam and old brick-masonry walls 
etc. At Vilinjam were excavated a sculptured stone with a Vatfejuttu inscription, 
one Dvarapala image in stone and two temples dedicated to Siva and Ganesa. The 
excavation at Shencottah brought forth three burial' urns. The valuable work done 
by the Director, Mr. Poduval, as local secretary of the Ninth All-India Oriental 
Conference during the year under review is too well-known to need mention here. 
The list of Inscriptions in the Inscription Gallery of the Department shows two 
inscriptions belonging to the 8th century a.d., three inscriptions belonging to the 
11th century, four inscriptions belonging to the 12th century and so on. The Roman 
Catholic Churdi inscription (Cape Comorin) mentioneld in this list belongs to the 
15th century A.D. The Department published during the year Vol. VIII of the 
Travancore Archaeological Series. Tha topographical list of insaiptions in the State 
will be published by the Department before long. 




We have pleasure in printing below an invitation for liberal donations and 
contributions towards a Commemoration Volume in honour of Professor K. V. 
Rangaswamy Aiyangap to be presented to him on his 60th birth day. 

“ At a meeting of pupils, friends and admirers of RaO Bahadur K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar held on the 5th November at No. 2, Cathedral Road, it was resolved 
to celebrate the Shashtiabdapurti of the distingui^ed Professor by presenting him 
with commemoration volume of essays on History and Economics on the occasion in 
February 1940 and to present his portrait to the Univa*sity of Madras with which 
he has been connected for a number of years in differ(mt capacities as a member of 
the Syndicate, Senate, Boards of Studies and as the special lecturer under i^fferent 
endowments. The estimated cost of the celebrations is Rs. 3000/-. 

The committee appeals to the numerous students, friends and admirers of 
Professor K. V. Rangaswami Aiyangar to contribute liberally and make the celebra- 
tions a success. Donors are requested to send their contributions to Mr. T. T. 
KrishnamaiCHARI, 2, Cathedral Road, Catliedral, Madras. 


p. J. Thomas, 

T. T. Krishnamachari, 
Secretaries & Treasurers.” 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE REIGN OF CANDRA- 
GUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 


By 

JAGAN NATH, Lahore. 

It is commonly held by many writers on ancient Indian history that 
Candragupta II peacefully succeeded to an empire which had been thoroughly 
consolidated by two of his predecessors. This general belief has' been very 
beautifully expressed by Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar in the following 
words : — 

“ There seems to have been no opposition of any kind to his accession 
and the succession therefore was a peaceful one. Such a succession gives us the 
indication that the empire built at such great pains and organised by two of 
his predecessors had got into a sufficiently settled condition to be handed on 
as a peaceful possession. Candragupta’s work therefore was not that of the 
warrior statesman, but was one of a peaceful administrator. All the frontiers 
appear to have remained without disturbance of any kind except along tlie 
south-west where he had to carry on a war, the only war of his reign.’’^ 

Recently, there has come to light evidence, both literary and' epigraphic 
which necessitates a revision of the old views. It appears now, that neither 
the accession was undisputed, nor the frontiers were immune from disturbances. 
Candragupta' s was an uphill fight for retaining the sovereign position which, 
had been jeopardised socai after the death of Samudragupta. 

Let us first take up the question of his succession. In the inscriptions of 
the Imperial Guptas known so far, Candragupta II is mentioned as the 
immediate successor of Samudragupta. But as remarked by the late Dr. 
K. P. JAYASWAL, “ the inscriptions do not seek to give either a complete 
genealogy or a complete list of successions " but only indicate a particular 
line of descent. Much emphasis has also been laid on the expression padd- 
mdhyata,^ as indicative of Candragupta’s nomination to the throne by his 
father Samudragupta.® But the expression is merely a formal statement 
indicative of respect, and used with reference to fathers by the sons, by the 
feudatories for their overlords etc. It is not a proof of chronological order 
of succession. Thfe is clear from the Nalandia clay seals of Kumiaragupta 11. 
Here we find that Puragupta is called as CKumaragupta)-/>cd^wii/ty«ftfA, and 
yet it is certain that the immediate successor of Kum&rgupta I was Skanda- 

1. Studies in Gupta History p. 48. 

2. Lit ' favoured by the feet of.’ 

3. Cf. the recent opinion of Prof. Dr. Sten Konow " That there was a Gupta 
emperor of that name is not, I think likely, ^ce Samudragupta himself seems to 
have made Candragupta his successor,” JBORS. 1937, p. 446. 
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gupta and not Puragupta. This is made abundantly clear by the known dates 
of Skandagupta which run in continuation of those of Kumargupta I. 

The existence of an elder brother of Candragupta II is now more than a 
possibility. As a result of the recent researches of a number of scholars it has 
been established that the immediate successor of Samudragupta was not Can- 
dragupta II but a king named Ramagupta.^ R&magupta’s rule was very short 
His defeat at the hands of an enemy, whosej identity we shall discuss below 
not only seems to have made him unpopular with the people, but also resulted 
in an estrangement with his queen Dhruvadevi who became throughly dis- 
gusted'^ at the imbecile behaviour of her husband who had purchased peace 
by agreeing to surrender the queen to the enemy. On the other hand the 
queen was deeply grateful to the young prince Candragupta, who had 
hazarded his life to save the queen and the honour of the house. It is no 
wonder that in these circumstances she unconsciously began to cherish feelings 
of love for this youth of undaunted courage. Such a situation must have led 
to harem-intrigues, culminating in the deposition and murder of Rjamagupta. 
Candragupta now got the throne and Dhruvadevi became his chief queen. 
These are not mere surmises, but actual happenings the memory of which 
had survived upto Saka year 793 or 871 a,d. and have been twice alluded to in 
the following verses from the inscriptions of R^^trafciita kings : 

( a ) 

If: ii® 

' Who did not commit reprehensible atrocity against his elder brother and did 
not incur ignominy by misdeeds like intercourse with the wife of a kinsman, 
nor through fear did resort to demoniac course with an utter disregard for 

. 4, For details see; {a) A. S. Alteicar, 'A new Gupta King' /BOSS Vol. 
XIV. 1928, pp. 223-53, and Vol. XV p. 134 ; { b ) D. R. Bhandarkar, 'New light oji 
Gupta History,’ Malavlya Commemoration Volume pp, 189-211 (c) K. P. Jayaswal, 
'Candragupta II and his predecessor' JBORS Vol. XVIII, pp. 17-36 [d) V. V. 
Mkashi ‘Further light, on R^agupta/ lA 1933 pp. 201-205. 

5. Vide the following verse from Devicdndraguptam : — 

^ wni ^ ^ 

* Having been reduced, by grief to a piteous condition charining, (yet) aeative of 
spiritlessness, (and so) resembling a digit of the moon eclipsed (bit concealed) by 
the head of Rahu, (she), on account of this imbecile course adopted at that time, 
by (her) husband, in spite of his being a man, is distressed, being overwhelmed by 
shame, anger, despair, fear and spiritlessness.’ 

6. Cambay Plates of Govinda IV, E.L VII, p. 38, tt. 26, 27 and Sangli 
plates, ed Fleet, IA. XII p. 250 //. 23-25. 
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purity or defilement, (but) who became (known) as Sahasiahka in this world 
(only) on account of liberality and unequalled courage.’ 

( b ) ^ 

^ ^ ^ I 

^JTrc^Tff^ ^3: qjr w 

11^ 

“ That donor in the Kali Age, who was of the Gupta lineage having killed 
his brother, we are told seized (his) kingdom and queen (and) thereafter the 
wretch caused her to write down one lac one crore. But he who gave away 
more than once his own kingdom, insignificant (to him) saying ; ‘ Of what 
account are the external objects was bashful even when the fame (had spread) 
that the ornament of the exalted I^trakutas was the (real) donor.” 

These verses show that a Gupta king who bore the title of Sahasahka 
and was famous for his great charity had cruelly treated i.e. murdered his 
elder brother and taken possession of the latter’s kingdom and wife. Amongst 
the kings of the Gupta dynasty Candragupta II is reputed to have been a 
liberal donor. On his silver coins we find the legend Vikramiafika.® The 
name of Candragupta’s chief queen as given in the inscriptions is Dhruvadevi. 
From the extant fragments of the play Devtcmdraguptam we find that Dhruva- 
devi was the wife of Rfimagupta. That shows that Candragupta had seized 
the wife of Ri^agupta. The statement with regard to demoniac conduct is 
also applicable to Candragupta II,® as it is clear from the following passage of 
Srnidraprakdsa that he undertook to propitiate a Vetiala for the accomplish- 
ment of his object : 

‘ as in the play Devici^dragupta, prince Candragupta, desiring to rescue (lit. 
to show kindness to) RIamagupta’s camp, which had been reduced to a sad 
plight by the .§aka lord, and undertaking in the absence of any other method 
of retaliation, to win over a vampire, at night was addressed by Atreya-the 
Vidugaka *. 

All these facts leadi to the identification of the Gupta King mentioned in 
the two verses quoted above with Candragupta II, Vikramaditya, and prove 
that he had murdered his elder brother and usurped the throne. No motive 
can be attributed to the composer of these verses for distorting facts. 

He has stated the facts as known to him perhaps from the play Devl- 
candraguptam.^® In view of these happenings the accession of Candragupta II 
cannot be called as peaceful. 

7. E.L Vol. XVIII, p. 248. 8. Allan, CCGD p. CXIV. 

9. This has already been pointed out by Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

10. Dr. H. Raychaudhuri has doubts regarding the reliability of the state- 
ments of this play. He points out that Mstorical accuracy has not been adhered 
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Next let us examine the proposition that Candragupta’s main task was 
not that of a warrior but of a peaceful administrator. 

In the Udayagiri Cave inscription"'’- of Candragupta II’s minister Vira- 
sena Saba, there is a very significant statement, Varasena is stated to have 
come there in company of the king whose aim was the (x>nquest of the whole 
world.^® 

The expression so far been taken as a reference to the 

military campaign against the Saka Satraps of Ujjain and Sui^tra. But it is 
pertinent to ask if the conquest of two provinces only could have been described 
by a contemporary writer as the conquest of the whole world. KrtmaprtM- 
jaya is undoubtedly synonymous with digvijaya, and implies a military under- 
taking of a far greater magnitude. Now it may be objected that there were 
no causes for much arduous campaigning. The bulk of the Indian territory- 
had already been subjugated by Samudragupta, and the frontiers of the Gupta 
Empire pu.shed to the utmost limits in the North, South and East. Only 
in the west iSaka principalities had been left out and these were annexed by 
Candragupta II. In view of the accepted notions about Candragupta II 
it is no doubt difficult to imagine that there was a general recrudescence of 
disturbances in different parts of the empire ; but this is at best an argu- 
Tfimtum ex-impossibili. Samudragupta no doubt, had by his diplomatic in- 
genuity and military strength, succeeded in winning the voluntary friendship 
of some and the forced obedience of others, but the weakness shown by his 
successor Rtoagupta must have given a different turn to that situation. The 
surrender of Rlamagupta dealt a staggering blow to the prestige of the Guptas, 
and proved an indirect incitement for the reticent vassals to rebel. 

In order to understand the situation it is necessary to examine the genesis 
of the trouble in which Riamagupta was involved. According to the state- 
ments of Biapa in the Hareacarita, of Bhoja in the :S.rhgi^aprakl^a, and of the 
rhetoricians Riamacandra and Gufpacandra in the Natyadarpa^ia, it was a Saka 

to in the play Mudrarak§a by the same author. {Political History of Ancient 
Indie, p. 465 n. 1). But we must remember that the event dramatised in the 
Mudi^aksasa had taken place about a thousand years before the author’s time and 
he had to depend on traditional accounts entirely. After such a great lapse of time 
it was but natural that discrepancies should arise ; but the case is different in Devi- 
c-mdragupta. In the 6th century — ^the period to which "ViSakhadatta belongs— the 
facts relating to Gupta history must have been known with a greater degree of 
precision. 

11. D. N. Mookerji refers this inscription to the reign of Candragupta I 

(/. I. H. December 1938). However that is not correct. The Minister "Virasena 
calls himself as who had obtained ministership by heredity. That 

means that his father was also a minister. Virasena was the minister for peace 
and war. The name of the Minister of Samudragupta in charge of peace and war 
is Harisepa and his father’s name is Dhruvabhuti. So that Harisepa cannot be a 
successor of Virasena ; and must be a predecessor. "Virasena in all probability was 
a son of Harisena and thus he would be a minister of Candragupta II and not that of 
Candragupta I. 

12. I cii. Vol. III. p. 35. 
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overlord who had compelled RBmagupta to surrender on these humiliating 
terms. However according to the verse quoted by Riaja^ekhara^^ in the Kcvya^ 
he was the lord of Khasas. 

Regarding the identity of this powerful adversary different opinions have 
been expressed. Dr. A. S. Altekar identified him with the iSaka Satrap of 
Western Malava and Sunaetra.^-* The same opinion has been recently expressed 
by Dr. Sten Konow.^® Dr^ K. P. Jayaswal and Prof. V. V. Mirashi have 
regarded him as a Ku$aii>a ruler of the Punjab and Kabul.^® The evidence 
of the verse from the Kavyamimiaihsa has thus either been ignored altogether, 
or accepted with modifications. I think it is worth while to examine the 
various identifications. 

In the opinion of Dr. Sten Konow the trouble arose because a 5aka 
lord asked for the hand of a Gupta princess. In support of this statement 
he quotes the following passage from the Allahabad Pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta 



and remarks, “ The atmanivedana ‘ presentation of one’s self ’ i.e. attendance 
in person could hardly be expected from the Kusapa King of Kings, but 
only from the minor chiefs the daivaputnc&sMi. What the overlord could 
do and apparently did was to offer a princess (Kanyopiayana) . .. .For the 
Sakamurupdas then we should have the Kcmydddna which must I think be 
different from Kcmyopayma. I cannot see any other way of bringing out 
this difference than by taking the whole from dtmmivedma to dma as a 
dvasndva forming a tatpuru?a with the ensuing ydcma\ requests of (1) 
(permission) to present themselves in person, (2) to be allowed to offer a 
bride; (3) for the bestowal of a bride and (4) for sealed grants for the 
enjoyment of territories belonging to them (including religious establishments 

in India 

Although it is not necessary that we should have one form of setod 
(service) rendered by one group of rulers, but even conceding that, it is im- 
possible to agree with the suggestion that the 3akas asked for the hands- of the 
Gupta princesses. The author of the inscription wants to glorify his patron 
by describing the various methods adopted by the foreign monarchs to fan 


13. ^ 

is a scribal error for 

14. fBORS , 1928 pp. 249-53. 15. fBORS , 1937, pp. 449 and 450. 

16. /^0J?S, 1932, p. 29, and lA , 1933 p. 205. 

17. Cll III p. 8. 18. jmRS . 1937 P- 449. 
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the vanity of Samudragupta. But, the asking for the hand of his daughter 
certainly does not fall in this category. At least no Indian poet could have 
regarded it as a compliment to this supreme king.^® 

The compound may be better explained as ^ | 

1 ‘ giving of daughters and presents.’ Moreover in the case of 
RIamagupta, it was not the hand of a daughter (sh^) that was! asked for by 
the -Saka lord, but his demand was for the surrender of a Gupta queen 
So that the evidence of the Allahabad inscription is not relevant. Dr. Altekar 
had proposed the identification cffily tentatively, for want of a better claimant. 
He admits that there is no conclusive evidence to prove that the “ Western 
Ksatrapa king had grown so powerful as to compel the surrender of the Gupta 
queen.^“ 

As regards the identification with a Kuigaija ruler of the Punjab, it is 
doubtful how far we are justified to assume that ^aka does not denote only 
the ^akas but also the allied tribes of Tuna^kas and Ku^jas. Moreover the 
place where RSmagupta was besieged, was situated, according to the verse 
quoted by R&ja^ekhara, in the Himalayas in the neighbourhood of KMkeya- 
nagara. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has identified this Kiarttikeyanagara with 
Karttikeyapura mentioned in the Pandukesvar copper plate grant^^ of Lalita 
Suradeva, and two Talesvara^^ copper plates of Dyutivarman of about the 
sixth century.^^ In all probability this Ki^ttikeyapura is the same as Kartr- 
pura mentioned in the Allahabad Pillar inscription as a frontier tributary 
state. This Karttikeyapura has been identified with the modern village of 
Baijnath in the Almora District. There is no evidence that the Ku^iaaias 
ever ruled in this part of India, and hence the enemy of Rtoagupta does 
not appear to have been a Ku?lajia ruler. 

However we may note the objection raised against this identification of 
Klarttikeyanagara 'by Prof. V. V. Mirashi who thinks that KarttikeymagaT'a 
is not to be taken as one word but to be split up as Karttikeya, and mgara, 
the latter being connected with the following expression t He further 

says that as the verse has been quoted as an instance of a muktaka, it must 
contain the name oif a king, as the verses of this type do. He regards Kiartti- 
keya asl another name of King Mahapiia of Kanauj. However the rule or 
even a convention does not exist that stanzas of Muktaka type must invari- 
ably contain the name of a King. According to the definition of Muktaka 


19. Of course in the Talagunda inscription (of Kakusthavarman) we find that 
the giving away of daughters in marriage to another king id also an item of praise. 
But in that case the monarch tot whom the daughter was given was an Imperial 
Gupta ruler. The Kadambas who were petty rulers, evidently took pride in being 
connected with a paramount power. But here the foreigners are represented as 
paying tributes. They are not superiors. 

20. fBORS. 1928 p. 252. 

21. lA. XXV, p. 178. f. 

22. E.I. XIII, pp. 116 and 119. 

23. See Comm. Vol. p. 194, 
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as given by Dat^t^in, it is ‘ a solitary stanza complete in sense and requiring 
no help of context for its interpretation/ There are numerous instances of 
such eulogies of king’s fame, in single verses, without any mention of the 
ruler’s name.^^ It may also be pointed out that Mahipiala's conquest of the 
Himalaya region is not a fact admitted by all historians, as the evidence 
relating to it is very vague. Further, if Klarttikeya is separated from nagara, 
the sense of the line will be impaired. The king’s fame was sung in the very 
Himalayas where Ramagupta suffered an ignominous defeat. How far then 
it is proper to say that the fame was sung by groups of urban women only ? 
The Himalayas are not noted for many cities 1 If the statement was a gene- 
ral one, it would have been more proper if the poet had mentioned the con- 
ventional Kinnaiis and kimta women, instead of * urban women.' Hence the 
only reasonable interpretation is that the incident had taken place in the 
vicinity of Kiarttikeyanagara, in the Himalayas. This Klarttikeyanagara we 
have proposed above, to identify with Kartrpura, which included the modem 
district of Almora and some adjoining territory. This is exactly the region 
occupied by the Khasa tribe. The mention of the Himalayas and the Khasa 
overlord is a real statement of facts and not an imaginary detail filled in 
by the poet, as Prof. Altekar seems to take it. He further remarks, “ The real 
discrepancy therefore consists in the fact that whereas the enemy of the 
Guptas is represented as a 5aka king by Visakhadatta, Bapa and Sahkarlarya 
he figures as a Kha4a ruler in the verse before us. Unfortunately ‘we’ do not" 
know who the author of this verse was, when he flourished and whether he 
had any reliable historic tradition to rely upon. We therefore would be 
hardly justified in rejecting the unanimous testimony of ViiSSkhadatta, iganka- 
rarya, and B,ana in his favour. ” 2 ® However it is worth while to examine how 
much weight can be attached to this ^unanimous' evidence, in preference 
to the verse of the Kiavyamam^sla. This much is certain that the verse 
quoted by Rlajai^khara is at least earlier than the tenth century a.d. Now 
Sankarlarya belongs to the seventeenth century. As for Vi®iiadatta, the 
fragments of the play Devtcmdragupta discovered so far, do not contain 
any indication that the enemy of Ramagupta was a Saka overlord. It is 
only in the prefatory remarks of Bhoja and Rimacandra Gupacandra who 
quote the play that we find mention of the ^aka overlord. But both these 
authors are later than R&jasekhara — ^Bhoja belongs to the eleventh century, 
Ramacandra Guniacandra belong to the twelfth. Thus the so-called unani- 
mous evidence is itself much later than the verse under discussion, with the 
possible exception of Bapa. It is difficult to decide whether Bi^a has erred 
or the author of this verse. While it may be argued that Bapa was a great 
scholar and a careful writer, we have- also to keep in mind that Rnja^khara 
too was a highly learned author. He quotes this verse as an instance of 
vrttetivrtta ‘a description of actual historical happenings.’ That shows that 


24. E.g. see Subhasitamtmb'h^da^ta. pp. 140-44. 

25. JBORS, 1928 p. 243, 
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Rajasekhara who appears to be a keen student of geography and historv 
regarded the statements contained in the verse as true facts. 

In view of the fact that we do not know the exact date of this verse but 
only the lowest limit, is it not possible that it may be earlier even than BSna ’ 
In any case there is no reason to regard it as less reliable, than the account of 
Baina. The above discussion disposes of the doubts regarding the identity of 
Famagupta’s enemy with a ruler of the Khai^a people. The reason of a war 
in this quarter is not far to seek. We know that the state of Kartypura had 
accepted the overlordship of Samudragupta and paid tribute to the Gupta 
Emperor. A dispute between the paramount power and its feudatories can 
arise any moment. While the Gupta emperor was confident of his military 
strength, the Khasa’s also relying on their natural defences of the mountain 
fastnesses, might have taken up a defiant attitude. Thus it led to a war in 
which the Kha^s, placed as they were in an advantageous position, pressed 
very hard on the Gupta army of invasion. Prof. Altekar has doubts, if 
the Khavas were so powerful in the fourth century as to be able to defeat the 
Gupta army.2« However it has to be noted that even at present this moun- 
tainous country produces the finest soldiers. It is no wonder that sheltered 
in their highlands where campaigning for an invader is no easy job, they 
proved invincible for Riamagupta, even as the Nepalese did in the beginning, 
for the British armies during the reign of Marquess of Hastings, in the war 
of 1814-16. 

Ri^agupta finding himself in a helpless situation had no alternative 
but to make an abject surrender. Although the humiliation of the surrender 
of the queen was averted by the dashing courage of prince Candragupta 
the incident gave a severe blow to the prestige of the Guptas and had its 
repurcussions in various parts of the empire. The strained' relations between 
R&magupta and his younger brother after this incident, were an additional 
cause that contributed towards lowering the prestige of the Guptas. They 
must have led' to a relaxation of the control over the feudatory states. The 
Kha^ rebellion acted like a signal for other vassal States, and the kingdoms 
of the south and the frontier states of Samatafa and ipav^a also went into 
revolt. However Candragupta proved equal to the emergency that had 
arisen. After his succession he marched out in person against the rebels and 
restored order. These military achievements of Candragupta were duly re- 
corded, but in a manner that has stood in the way of the proper recognition 
of the facts. The Mehrauli Iron Pillar inscription records that King Candra 
defeated a confederacy of foes in the Vanga country, performed mighty deeds 
of valour in the south and enjoyed for a long time sovereign power that was 
the creation of his own arm. Hoernle^’' and V. A. Smith^®® proposed to identi- 
fy king Candra with Candragupta II Vikramladitya, but the identification 
seemed to be unsatisfactory on account of the following reasons. It is stated 


26. JBORS, 1928, p. 243, 

27. 7.A. XXI. p. 44, 


28, 1897, pp. Iff. 
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in the inscription that Candra's sovereign power was the creation of his own 
arms, while Candragupta II inherited the empire built by his father and 
grandfather. Secondly the exploits in the Deccan suggested the name of 
Samudragupta rather than that of Candragupta and thirdly the inscription 
did not contain any reference to the conquest of Mialava and Sur^ra. These 
objections have not been answered so far, although the identification has been 
recently upheld by eminent writers .20 It is now possible to answer these 
objections. Of course Candragupta I and Samudragupta had built an ex- 
tensive empire, but the trouble had commenced after Samudragupta’s death 
and due to the weakness of Riamagupta, there was a crop of rebellions ; 
and the empire was on the verge of collapsing. It was a virtual reconquest 
that Candragupta had to carry out after his accession to the throne.^o Thus 
the statement svabhujdrjila with reference to Candragupta II’s sovereignty 
is perfectly justified. The war in the Deccan also seems to have been 
necessitated by the insubordination of the vassal rulers in that region. As 
already stated the infection of Kha4a insurrection had spread very rapidly. 

As regards the iSaka war it took place rather late in Candragupta’s 
reign. He came to the throne in or before 380 a.d.^i The earliest speci- 
mens of the coins of the western fabric bear the date 90 [g. s.] or 409 a.d. As 
tile latest date on the coins of the K§atraps is 310 i§aka or 388 a.d. the annexa- 
tion of Mialava to the Gupta empire has to be placed between 388 and 409 a.d. 
The Udayagiri Cave inscription mentioning the digvijaya is not dated. Hence 
it is not possible to assign a definitely earlier date to the Saka war.®^ The 
Mehrauli Iron pillar inscription is no longer held! to be posthumous.^® It 
seems to have been put up immediately after the victories over the rebels ; 
and thus the omission of the Saka war is quite natural. 

Hence, after the death of Samudragupta the sequence of events ap- 
pears to be as follows, 

Rtoagupta ascended the throne. He was soon involved in a dispute 
with the vassal state of Kartfpura. He led an expeditionary force which 
was defeated and his camp was beseiged. He stooped to purchase peace by 
surrendering his queen. This ignominy was averted by prince Candragupta’s 
stratagem. The incident was followed by palace intrigues as a result of which 
Ramagupta was murdered and Candragupta II came to the throne, and 

29. Cf. K. P. JAYASWAL, JBORS. 1932 pp. 31-33 ; and GaUga Prasada Mehta, 

* Candragupta Vikanmditya’ (in Hindi) pp. 53-58. 

30. A parallel is afforded by the Mughal history. Babar had founded the 
Mughal Empire. Humayun lost and regained it. But after Humayun’s death 
there were soi many rebellions that Akbar had to wage wars in all quarters and 
thus he is called the real founder of Mughal power in India. 

31. The earliest known date is 61 in the Muttra Pillar insaiption EJ. XXL 

32. It has been assumed that the event can be placed between 388 and 401 ajd. 
But the inscription of the Sanakanika chief dated 82, does not say anything about 
the wars. It might have been put up earlier or later. 

33. Cf. D. R, Bhandaekar, J.C. Vol. Ill p. 511 and Dasharatha Sharma 
/J.H. 1937 p. 13 f. and W. Vol. V pp. 206 ff, 
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married his late brother’s wife and made her the chief queen. But the in- 
fection of rebellion had spread. The success of the Khasgas and the family 
feuds of the Guptas had encouraged other vassals to make a bid for independ- 
ence. There were rebellions in various parts. In Vahga^-^ a confederacy had 
been formed to fight Gupta-imperialism. The vassal states of Samatata, 
Pavlaka and perhaps Kiamarupa had united to give battle. 

The princes of the Deccan followed suit but the attempts of the rebels 
were foiled by the swift action of Candragupta. In order to celebrate these 
victories and to express his gratitude to the tutelary deity Vignu, Candragupta 
ordered the setting up of this magnificent iron pillar. It seems impossible 
that the pillar could have been manufactured in India in any other age than 
that of the Imperial Guptas. These military achievements justified the as- 
sumption of the titles Vikramadiya and Vikramanka, and it was not mere 
vanity that had actuated the emperor to assume these proud epithets. 

34, Vahga is not mentioned as a Vassal State in the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion. But as Samatata and Vanga are more or less synonymous it may be safely 
assumed that the war was with the vassal states. Samatata is the country situated 
between streams of the Ganges in South Bengal. This very region has been called 
as Vanga by Kalidasa cf, 

R. IV. 36, 



EXPANSION OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

By 

BIMALA CHURN LAW 
I. In India. 

During the Buddha’s life-time his religion had hot spread much beyond 
the confines of the modem provinces of Bihar and the United Provinces. Even 
up till the middle of the 3rd century b.c., it remained confined to the Middle 
Country of the Buddhists and the regions of Ujjeni and Mathuria.^ It needed 
the practical idealism and proselytising zeal of an Emperor like Asoka backed 
by the entire machinery of Maurya administration for raising the religion of 
the Master to the status of an All-India faith and pushing it yet further beyond 
the limits of his vast empire. His claim of Dhamma-vijaya was not after all 
an empty-hoax.^ Asoka since his aggressive Kalinga war devoted himself, heart 
and soul to the the task of propagating the law of the Master within the four 
corners of his realm as well as outside. His Dkarma-M-ahamatras were con- 
stantly kept busy in seeing that everywhere in the realm the law of the Dharma 
was observed and that the individuals of the realm were following the ethical 
implications of the doctrine as he understood it. It was this monarch who gave 
to the religion a national as well as an international character. If we are to 
believe his inscriptions and later authorities like Hiuen Tsang, he spread the 
doctrine as far as Northern Bengal in the east, Nepal and Kashmir in the north, 
Gandh^a and K^boja in the north-west, Sui&shtra in the west and Tamra- 
parni (Ceylon) in the south. He also claims to have sent his religious mis- 
sionaries to distant 'foreign countries like Egypt and Syria in the West 
and if tradition is to be believed, to Burma in the East.® It is difficult to 
say to what extent the Western Powers and peoples accepted the doctrine, 
but it is not improbable that some sort of impression was made in view of the 
fact that a century or two later we find in various places of Afghanistan 
flourishing centres of Buddhism and about the beginning of the Christian Era 
we find Buddhism making its influence felt not only in Afghanistan but in 
ancient Iran in the deserts of the Central Asia as well. 

Among the great figures in the missionary activities of Asoka, the names 
of Mahendra and Sanghamitrla are well-known. They took upon themselves 
the work of propagating the faith in Ceylon and Majjahantika-thera became 
an apostle df Gandhara and Kashmir. Mahiadeva, according to southern 
tradition, propagated the faith in Mysore ; while according to northern tradi- 

1. N. Dutt, Early History of thS Spread of Buddhism, pp. S2 foil; Kern, 

Maamat of Indim Buddhism, pp. 116 ff. r »• /^ 

2. Otto Stein on the significance of Asoka’s Dhamniavijaya, Irdmn Culture, 

IV, p. 299. 

’ Z. See on this point D. R. Bhandarkar’s Asoka, 2nd Ed., pp. 159 ff. 
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tion his field of activity was in Kashmir. The Sinhalese tradition mentions 
Rakkhita, Maha-Rakkhita, Yavana-Dhamma-Rakkhita and Maha-Dhamma- 
Rakkhita as well as Sona-Uttara, the last one is said to have propagated 
the faith in the land of Suvamabhumi.* 

In the three centuries between the death of Asoka and the reign of 
Kani$ka, Buddhism steadily established itself almost everywhere in the north 
in spite of direct and- indirect opposition by individuals or dynasties of kings ; 
the Sungas, for example, were not favourably disposed towards Buddhism. 
Tiaiianlatha tells us that Pushyamitra, the Bmhmaiiia king, who evidently is 
identical with Pushyamitra the Suhga destroyed many monasteries from 
Madhyadesa to Jialandhara and killed several monks. The Divyavadlana would 
have us believe that Pu^shyamitra wanted to abolish the law of the Buddha 
by destroying the famous Cock-monastery at Piat-aliputra and killing monks 
in. the country round Sagala.® Another tradition records three persecutions 
of the faith between the times of Niagarjuna and Asahga, but Buddhism 
withstood all these persecutions and even carried its messages in the four 
corners of the huge continent. It may have suffered some vicissitudes in the 
Madhyadesa in the times of the Sufigas, but it flourished well in North-west- 
ern India in the domain of the Bactrian Greeks ; some of their chiefs and 
kings came to have Buddhist leanings and at least one of them King Milinda 
(Menander) became actually converted to the religion by the Thera Niaga- 
sena. He came to be known to Buddhist tradition as Milinda whose name 
is preserved permanently in the Pali treatise named Milinda-Panha. The 
Graeco-Buddhist school of art which flourished. in Gandhara region also shows 
unmistakable evidence of the spread of Buddhism and full knowledge and 
understanding of the religion in the north-western provinces of India between 
200 B.c. and 200 A.D. The innumerable stupas and monasteries were founded, 
and masons and sculptors were kept busy in working out numberless esta- 
blishments of the Buddhists and carving out numerouis reliefs portraying the 
life of the Master and other anecdotes from the Jatakas. They show that 
not only these Grseco-Bactrians contributed at least partially to the origin of 
the Buddha image but also largely expanded the boundaries of Buddhist ico- 
nography.^ Even in the Madhyadesa between 100 B.c. and 100 a.d., the 
religion flourished to such an extent that large Buddhist establishments at 
Barhut and Sanchi were built up with the patronage of the nobility and the 
merchant class of the people. Numerous donations of pious believers are 
recorded in the inscriptions, and innumerable sculptured reliefs that we meet 
with oci the railings of Biarhut and Sanchi establishments show that Buddho- 
logy came to be a subject that was widely known among the people. It was 
during this period also that dissensions were gradually making themselves felt 
within the Buddhist Sahgha. The number of sects were gradually on the 

4. Samanta-P^adikd, Vol. I, pp. 66 ff. ; Mahiavaihsa, Ch. XII, Kern, Mamd 
of Indian Buddhism., p. 117. 

5. See on this point, JPTS., 1896, pp. 87 ff. 

6. Les Ortpnes De Beale Pu Qcmdhdra, pp. 674 ff. 
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increase and even before Kanii^ka the division of the Church into 18 sects 
came to resitme their definite shape. It is moreover probable that the ideas 
and tendencies which led to the development of Mahaylanism in the second 
century of the Christian Era were solely gaining ground already before the 
Council in the reign of Kani§ka”. 

Kanigka introduced a new epoch in the history of Buddhism and came 
to play a role only next in importance to that played by Asoka and gave a 
very great impetus to the religion by establishing monasteries, patronising 
the church, and organising the Fourth Buddhist Council at Ji^andhar. At 
his court lived the celebrated Buddhist erudites, A^vaghosha and Nagarjuna. 
Kani§ka, according to Hiuen-tsang, was anxious to make an end of the dis- 
sensions in the Church, and hence he convened the General Council, and 
if we (are to believe the Tibetan tradition, he brought to a successful termi- 
nation the dissensions that had been raging in the Sangha by bringing together 
18 contending sects. But it would seem that the Council was not able to 
prevent the rise of new aspirations. Mahiayjanism, which was in an incipient 
state, began to thrive under N^garjuna and ASvaghosha. 

So when Fa-Hien in the 5th century visited India, he saw fou,r philo- 
sophical schools of Buddhism, those of the Sautilantikas, the Vaibbashikas, the 
Yogjacaras and the Madhyamikas. The first two were HinaySnists, while the 
latter two supported the tendencies of Mahay&na.^ 

In Fa-Hien's time both the schools were maintaining an even balance ; 
thus at Mathura he noticed both HTnayiana and MahSyana establishments and 
scholars. Also, at I^talip^tra there were two monasteries, one Hanayanist 
and another Mahlayanist. The celebrated Chinese traveller visited N^and^, 
but does not state that he saw any university there. He found Buddhism very 
flourishing in Udyiana, Punjab, Mathuila and everywhere throughout the 
Pilacyadeisa. At SriavastI, Sarnath, Pafaliputra and similar other places, 
numerous inscriptions dating from Kaniska and ranging over a period of more 
than two centuries, together with innumerable sculptures and rums of Bud- 
dhist establishments, show that the faith prospered to a very great extent. 
Archaeological sources, together with literary accounts those, for example, in 
the RlajatarahgiinS, prove that the religion was in a flourishing condition in 
Kabul, Kashmir and north-western India. The epigraphic evidence, together 
with sculptural and architectural remains from Kaxli, Nasik, Amaraoti, 
Jagayyapeta, Goli, Niaigiarjunikotoda and other places proves, beyond doubt, 
that the faith had many fervent devotees in Western and Southern India. 
The Ik^hvSkus, one of the successors of the S&tavahanas in the Eastern Dec- 
can, were great patrons of Buddhism.s The celebrate Buddhaghosa and his 
teacher who are connected with the Pallava-Cola cou^itry are said to have 
flourished in the 4th century a.d. This region in South India seems to have 
in the 4th and 5th centuries played an important part in the expansion of 

7. I-tsing’s Record of the Buddhist Religioru, translated by Takakusu, p. 15; 
cf Beal, The Life of Biuen^Tsiang, IntrOd., p. xliv. 

8. Vogel, Epigiraphia Indica, Vol. XX, pp. 1 fl. Vol. XXI, pp. 61 if. 
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Buddhism in Burma and Malaya. If palseographic evidence is to be believed, 
the Pali Buddhism of Lower Burma was introduced from this very region^ 

Buddhist scholasticism had its palmy days in the 6th and 7th centuries 
A.D. In the 7th century a.d. when Hiuen-Tsang visited India, the most im- 
portant centre of Buddhist learning was at Nalandla containing as it did, 
hundreds of erudite scholars and thousands of eager students. The great 
patron of the faith in the 7th century was the celebrated Harshavardhana. 
According to Hiuen-Tsang, Buddhism was in a very flourishing condition 
throughout the entire region from Taxila and further west to Pundravar- 
dhana and Samatafa in the east, and from Kashmir and Nepal to the Cola 
country in the South. Brahmanism and Jainism with their various sects were 
flourishing side by side with Buddhism, influencing and being influenced by 
contending sects and religions. In Kashmir and in the south, the church was 
still powerful, tliough Saivism was increasing. 

Roughly, from abou,t the 8th century a.d. Tantricism began to make itself 
felt and it came gradually to influence Brahmanism as well as Buddhism. 
The germs of Tantricism may be traced even in the early scriptures of Bud- 
dhism. During the reign of the Plalas, Tantricism came deeply to influence 
the Mahayana school of Buddhism, ^ravakism or Hinayanism was more or 
less driven from the mainland of India and had taken shelter in Ceylon. 
Within the Mahlayana church, Tantricism steadily played a great part and 
established the Y-ogacarins and developed schools that came later on to be 
known as Kalacakrayina, Mantrayiana, Sahajaj^na and Vajrayana. With 
these schools are associated the celebrated Buddhist scholastic establishments 
at Vikramaslia, Uddiyi^a and Odantapuri. The kings of the Pala dynasty 
proved to be great patrons of the faith. The Senas who followed the Palas 
in the dominion over eastern India belonged to Brahmanism, but were not 
hostile to the faith. Buddhism was on its decline and the final blow was 
dealt partly by Brahmanism which was fast gaining its lost ground, and 
greatly by the Muslim conquest under Bakhtiyar and his son. The monas- 
teries of Odantapuri and Vikramai^iLa were destroyed and hundreds of monks 
were killed and thousands fled to nei^bouring countries with their manus- 
cripts and sacred relics of the religion to Nepal, Tibet, Burma and Kimboja,. 
Some also went to other provinces of India, to Orissa and South India. Bud- 
dhist emigrants from Magadha founded scholastic establishments on a modest 
scale in Kalinga and Konkan, where Buddhism remained in a flourishing con- 
dition for some time to come. In Kashmir, Buddhism persisted till about 
the middle of the 14th century a.d., when Islam became predominant there. 
In Orissa, it persisted till about the middle of the 16th century. Within the 
four boundaries of India it is only in Nepal and Tibet that Buddhism per- 
sists till to-day, though in a profoundly modified form. Nepal is the store- 
house of mediceval Buddhist literature, both sacred and profane, and the 
country has innumerable stupas and other sanctuaries. Tibet till to-day is 


9. Blagden, E.L, Vol. XII, pp. 127-32 ; Finot, LA„ XX. 
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wholly Buddhistic, but the Tibetans know nothing about the original form of 
Buddhism and their religion is almost akin to Tantricism.^° 

II. Outside India. 

In his Rock Edict XIII, Asoka declares that the “conquest of the law 
of piety — has been won by His Sacred Majesty. ...among all his neigh- 
bours as far as six hundred leagues, where the King of Greeks named Antio- 
chus dwells, and to the north of that Antiochus (where dwell) the four kings 
severally Turamayo (Ptolemy), ArhtikinT (Antigonus), Maka (Magas) and 

Alikasudaro (Alexander) likewise in the south, the Colas and the Plandyas 

as far as Tambapaijiji .... Even where the envoys of His Sacred Majesty do 
not penetrate, those people, too, hearing His Sacred Majesty’s ordinance based 
upon the Law of Piety and his instruction in that Law, practise and will 
practise that law.”^^ 

Thus so far as recorded history goes, Asoka, for all practical purposes, 
became the pioneer of the great movement of Buddhist expansion outside 
India. The work that Asoka, began was kept on by a continuous band of 
missionaries, members of royal blood and nobility, traders and adventurers 
and colonists, some prompted by the noblest of ideals, some acting as car- 
riers and others, profoundly learned, interpreting the faith they professed. 

The extract quoted above from Rock Edict XIII shows that Asoka’s 
first and more important drive towards the expansion of the religion was more 
to the north, west and south than towards the east. Even the account of 
Asoka's missionary efforts as given in the Sinhalese chronicles, the Dlpa- 
vamsa and the Mah&vamsa, does not fail to mention the Yona country where 
the celebrated missionary Maharakkhita helped to propagate Buddhism. Out- 
side India, the three regions that received the faith through the proselytising 
efforts of Asoka were according to the Asoka's Edicts and the Sinhalese chroni- 
cles, Western Asia, Ceylon and Burma. Buddhism in Western Asia had not 
a very long lease of life owing to the fact that Western Asia continued' for 
centuries to be a battle-ground of conflidting races and peoples as also to 
the growing tide of Zoroastrianism. 

III. Western Asia. 

The epigraphic maation of the mission of Asoka to the Yona countries 
referred to above, as well as the accounts on the same in the DIpavariisa and 
the Mah^vamsa have long been treated with undeserved cynicism. Prof. Rhys 
Davids used to regard them as mere “ Royal Rhodomontade ”, and he wa$i 
of opinion that “ no emissaries had been actually sent” to these countries 
at all.^ But Geiger^s and R. K. Mookerjee^^ have fully proved the trust- 

10. For a general study of the history of Buddhist expansion in India, see 
Dutt, K.— Early History of the Sinead of Buddhism and Buddhist Schcols ; Kern, 
H . — Manual of Indian Buddhism; Thomas, E. J. — The Life of Buddha as Legend 
and History; WATTERS, Th. — On Yuan Chwang, 2 vols.; Takakusu, J. — I-tsing : 
Records of the Buddhist Religion; Legge — Travels of Fd-Hien. 

11. Corpus Inscriptionum Jndicarum Ed. by Hultzsch, Vol. I. 

12. Buddh^t India, p. 298. 
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worthiness of the accounts as contained in the Sinhalese chronicles and have 
further proved that the Asokan inscriptions and the Sinhalese chronicles cor- 
roborate each other and some items in the accounts are confirmed hy ex- 
ternal sources as well. Even Sir Flanders Petri thinks from evidences of 
Indian figures found at Memphis, that in the Ptolemaic period Buddhism and 
Buddhist festivals had already reached Egypt. 

The most important information as regards Buddhism in ancient Iran 
and the adjoining countries is furnished by Hiuen-Tsang. The great Chinese 
pilgrim did not probably visit Persia (Po-la-see), but he was aware of the 
fact that Lan-Kie (ka) -lo, a country subject to Persia, contained more than 
one hundred Sanghlaramas and more than 6000 monks who used to study 
both the vehicles, the Hlnayi^ and the Mabayana. 

At least one evidence of a Parthian prince having become a Buddhist 
Sramaija before a.d. 148 is preserved in Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue of the 
Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, App. II, no. 4. From a paint- 
ing of .a four-armed figure of Bodhisattva in the guise of a Persian with black 
beard and whiskers with a vajra in his left hand and found at Dandan-Uiliq 
in Turkistan (Smith, Hist, oj Fine Arts in India & Ceylon, p. 310), Prof. 
H. C. Raychaudhuri thinks that such figures are undoubtedly the pro- 
ducts of a type of Buddhism which must have developed in Iran.” The 
same scholar also points out the surprising similarity between certain Jataka 
stories and some of the stories in the Arabian Nights.^" 

The celebrated Arabic scholar, Alberuni, writing in the eleventh century, 
says, “ In former times Khurasian, Persis, Irak, Mosul, the country up to the 
frontiers of Syria were Buddhistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from 
Adharbaiji^ and preached Magism in Balkh. His doctrine came into 
favour with king Gushtasp and his son Isfehdiyad spread the new faith both 

in east and west The succeeding kings made their religion the obligatory 

state-religion for Persis and Irak. In consequence the Buddhists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the countries east of Balkh — 
Then came Islam.” Prof. Raychaudhuri points out the inconrectness of the 
above account in certain particulars. He correctly argues that ‘ the prevalence 
of the religion of ^akyamuni in parts of ’Western Asia in a period considerably 
anterior to Albemni and its suppression by Zoroastrianism and Islam may 
well be based upon fact. The antagonism of Buddhism to the fire-cult is 
hinted at in the Bhuridatta Jataka'.^® It has even been suggested by Eliot 
{Hinduism and Buddhism, III, p. 450) that Zoroastrian scriptures allude to 
disputes with the Buddhists. 


13. Mahavcmsa, English Tr., Introd., p. xix. 

14. Asoka, p. 77 ; V. A Smith, Early History oj India, 3rd Ed. p. 188. 

15. Political History oj Ancient India, 4th Ed, pp. 521-2. 

16. Raychaudhuri, H. C. — Political History of Ancient India (4th Ed.), 
p. 520 ; Sachau, E. — Alberm-i^s India, Vol. I ; Beal, S, — Records oj the Weston 
World, II; Raychaudhuri, H. C. — "Buddhism in Western Asia" in Buddhistic 
Studies (Ed. by B. C. Law), pp. 636 ff. 
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IV. Ajghmistan. 

Buddhist expansion in the regions now included in Afghanistan owes 
its initiative to the missionary activities of Asoka. In his inscriptions he 
claims to have sent his Dharma-maJmmtras amongst the Gandhiaras, the 
Yavanas and the Kambojas. The Sinhalese chronicles which supplement the 
Asokan inscriptions in this respect show that the Thera-Majjhantika was in- 
strumental in preaching Buddhism in Kashmir and Gandhara. But one can- 
not be certain if the missionary efforts of Asoka and of the Buddhist Sangha 
were further extended to the line of the Hindidcush. 

The Indo-Scythian and Kushan periods saw Buddhism penetrating into 
the highlands to the west of the Indus as well as Central and Eastern Asia, and ' 
it was only natural that the regions now included in Afghanistan played their 
role as one of the most important intermediaries in the diffusion of Buddhist 
religion and culture, for geographically this region was the meeting ground 
of Eastern and Western cultures from very early times. Instances of this re- 
markable cultural blend can be seen on the coins of Scytho-Parthian and 
Kushan kings and no less in the productions of the Graeco-Buddhist school 
of Art. The first and the most important representative of the Yuen-chih 
tribe to fall under the spell of Buddhism was Kani§ka who distinguished him- 
self as much by his patronage extended to Buddhist scholars like Vasumitra, 
Asvaghosa and Nagarjuna as by his munificence in the construction of Bud- 
dhist monuments. Repeated French, Archaeological missions have unearthed 
from various sites in the Afghan country many ruins of Buddhist stupas that 
have yielded a large number of inscriptions on relic caskets and earthen 
jars preserving the names of pious donors of Buddhist foundations, not a 
few of whom were by nationality Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians and men 
of other non-Indian nationalities. One of the most important discoveries is 
the well-known Kharo?thi manuscripts of the Dhommapada^'^ and another of 
a canonial citation in a Kharo§th5 inscription from the Kurram valley.^s 
All these prove that Buddhist canonical literature perhaps of the Sarvastivadin 
school was well-known in these regions. 

But the most important evidence of the expansion of Buddhism of the 
tableland to the west of the Indus is the ruins of Buddhist monuments un- 
earthed by the repeated efforts of the French Archseological missions in the 
plains of Jalalabad, at Hadda five miles south of Jalalabad, in the valley of 
Kapisha, and other places in Af^anistan. In all these places mins of stupas 
and monasteries lie scattered in extraordinary profusion. At Hadda numbers 
of mined monuments contain fine sculptures of the Gandhara school. Remains 
of Buddhist city have been traced on the cite of three vast Amphitheatres in 
the Kohisthan of Kabul. The mins of the famous monastery built by the 
Chinese hostages of Kaniska and other monasteries and stupas mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang have been discovered in the valley of Kapisha. Abul Fazal writ- 

17. SenARt’S Prakrit Dhammapada by Barua & Mitra. 

18. Corpus Ifiscriptionum Indicarum, New Series, Vol. II, p. 155. 
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ing towards the end of the 17th century estimated the number of rock-cut 
caves at 12000 and drew an admiring estimate of these wonderful monu- 
ments. 

In the 4th century a.d., when Fa-Hien visited India, Buddhism was in a 
flourishing condition in Gandhara which had a large number of Buddhist 
establishments. But in the latter part of the 5th and early part of the 6th 
centuries, the religion suffered a great catastrophe owing to the persecution of 
the Huns who had no respect for Buddhism. The well-known Chinese pilgrim 
Sung-Yun (1st quarter of the 6th century) draws a vivid picture of the des- 
tructive fury of the Huns in Gandhara and of lack of faith in the religion 
that prevailed in Bamian, Shen-si (Kafiristhan) and other places. The begin- 
ning of the 7th century a.d. saw the Turks, according to the evidence of Hiuen 
Tsang, in possession of the entire tract of country from the Karakomm to 
Persia and from the defile of the iron gates to the Hindukush. Buddhism 
found in these Turks a world champion of its cause. Shi-hu-Kagan, one of 
the most important chiefs of the Turks gave a warm welcome to the Bud- 
dhist monk Prabhakaramitra and his companions on their way to China in 
626 A.D. and 4 years later to Hiuen Tsang. Hiuen Tsang and his brothers in 
faith who followed him bear eloquent testimony to the flourishing condition 
of Buddhism in these regions. Balkh boasted of having been a great centre 
of Buddhist learning and contained hundred monasteries including the Nava- 
Vihiara and 3000 monks. Bamian contained a large number of Buddhist 
monasteries with several thousand monks of the Lokottaravadin School and 
the King of Bamian in the time of Harshavardhana was a devout Buddhist. 
So also was the King of Kapisha who boasted of more than 100 monasteries 
and 6000 brethren, chiefly Mahnyanists. Lampaka had more than ten 
monasteries tenanted mostly by Mahiayana monks.^s Even the Turkish King 
of the country round Hupian was a jealous follower of Buddha. 

I-tsing who visited India towards the last quarter of the 7th century 
A.D. furnishes us with the biographical accounts of over forty missionaries.^^ 
From this we learn that a native of the Kang country (Samarkand) came to 
India in the 7th century and made a pilgrimage to the Makabodhi. The peo- 
ple of Tokharistan built at a certain place in Eastern India a temple for the 
accommodation of pilgrims from their own country. At Mahdbodhi a temple 
of the country of Kapisha was built to accommodate pilgrims from the North. 
There was also another establisliment at Mahabodhi built by certain merchants 
of the Jaguda country for the convenience of pilgrims from that country. All 
these go to show that Buddhists of Western and North-Western regions main- 
tained mOTe or less direct relations with Eastern India, at least in about 6th 
and 7th centuries.®^ 


19. Watters, Yuan Chiomg, I, pp. 181 ff. 

20. Beal, The Life of Hiuen Tsang, Intro., pp. xxvii, foil. 

21. For a general study of Buddhist expansion of Afghanistan, see Ghosal, 
U. N .— and Afghanistan, Greater India Society Bulletin ; Eliot, Hinduism 
and Buddhism, Vol. III. 
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V. Central Asia.'^^ 

Central Asia roughly covers the region that is popularly known as the 
Chinese Turkestan. It covers an area of 1500 miles from East to West. 
Most of this huge area is barren tract and sites for human habitation axe very 
limited, the greater part being filled up by the Talamakan and the Lop deserts. 
But it was this barren tract which was the meeting place for centuries of the 
currents and cross-currents of various sculptures, religions, languages, trades 
and conquests, uniting the West-Asiatic countries with the far-east on the 
one hand and India on the other. Various lines of communication through 
the Oxus valley comprising the ancient Sogdiana and Bactria and joining the 
Tarim Basin served as highways of cultural and commercial relations. 

The chief of the Oases in this barren tract were Kashgar in the west : 
Kucha, Karashahr, Turfan and Kami lying successively to the North- 
east and Yarkand, Khotan and Miran to the South-east, 
The earliest introduction of Buddhism is said to have taken place in Kashgar 
in about the 2nd century A.D. But little is heard of this region until Fa-Hien 
visited it in 400 a.d. Fa-Hien refers to the quinquennial religious ceremonies 
held by the King, to relics of the Buddha and to a monastery containing about 
a thousand monks, all students of the Hinayana. But the most interesting 
account of Kashgar as to the prevalence of Buddhism is lef t by Hiuen Tsang 
which he visited on his way back home. The inhabitants of this region were 
all sincere Buddhists and there were many monks of the Sarvastivadin School. 
On his return journey he also visited Yarkand and Khotan. He gives a de- 
tailed description of the differences in character, languages, scripts and customs 
of the people. Buddhism was a flourishing religion everywhere : there were 
numerous monasteries and hundreds of monks, who were mostly followers 
of the Sarvastivada School. But in Yarkand and Khotan there were also 
followers of Mahaylana. The scripts were mostly Indian, but the language of 
Yarkand and Kashgar differed from that of Khotan. In Tokhara, roughly 
equivalent to Badakshan, the traces of Buddhism were seen by the pilgrim, 
so also in Samarkand, where there were two disused monasteries. 

Between Kashgar and Turfan lay the town of Kucha, which was a 
flourishing city already in the 2nd century B.c. Kucha lives in the history of 
Buddhism as the place that nurtured the celebrated Buddhist monk Kumara- 
jlva, who was taken captive by Fu-Chien, king of the Tsin dynasty in 383 
A.D. and went to China along with the king to become a pillar of the faith 
in that country. In his youth he was a student in Kipin who on his return 
to Kucha was converted to Mahayanism and subsequently distinguished him- 
self in China as a translator of important Buddhist works. That Kucha 
became a centre of Mahayanism is also attested by the monk Dharmagupta 
who in about 584 a.d. passed through Kucha. Hiuen Tsang who visited the 

22. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in Central Asia, see Eliot — 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill ; ChaicrAVARTI— iTwiia and Central Asia, Greater 
India Society Bulletin ; STElN-^mwifwi ; Ruins Desert Cathay; Innermost Asia; 
Ancient Khotan. 
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place in about 630 a.d. saw Buddhism in a flourishing condition in the city. 
He refers to the many monasteries and the large images of the Buddha, to 
religious processions and ceremonies and says that the monks who numbered 
more than 5000, all followed the Sarvnstiv&da and the “ Gradual teaching". 
The monks were strict “ according to their rights" and the monasteries were 
centres of learning. Even in the time of Wu-Kung who visited the city in 
788 A.D. Buddhism was still flourishing. 

The most important Buddhist settlement was the oasis of Turfan that 
contains the ruins of several cities belonging perhaps to different periods. 
Extensive literary and archseological remains have been unearthed from the 
ruins of Turfan. Buddhist manuscripts in Sanskrit, Chinese and various 
Iranian and Turkish idioms have come to light. Already in the 4th and 
5tl^ centuries A.D. we find chieftains of the region acting as patrons of Bud- 
dhist literature and religion which in the later centuries came to flourish along 
with Manichaeism and Nestorianism. In the 9th century a.d. there was a 
massacre of Buddhist priests. Even in 1420 the people of Turfan were 
Buddhists. 

Fa-Hien who visited Khotan in 400 a.d. states that there were some tens 
of thousands of monks mostly followers of the MahEy^a and the homes of 
the people were each provided with a small stupa before the door. He him- 
self stopped in a monastery which had 3000 monks and mentions a new 
magnificent establishment called the king’s new monastery. 

Buddhism in Khotan lived side by side with Zoroastrianism. * In 644 
A.D., Hiuen Tsang visited Khotan on. his return journey. Khotan maintained 
diplomatic relations with China. 

Sir Aurel Stein investigated two sites near about the lake Lob-nor which 
must have been once flourishing Buddhist establishments. They have yielded 
a large number of Tibetan documents and five specimens of Gandhiara; arts 
and Prakrit manuscripts written in Kharoisti characters. He also discovered 
the remains of a big library at Tun-Huang datable apparently in the Tang 
period and containing some Sanskrit Buddhist literature and numerous manus- 
cripts, Sogdian, Turkish and Tibetan. 

Explorations of the different sites in Central Asia began as early as the 
last quarter of the 19th century and have been continued by Russian, German, 
French and British-Indian Archaeological missions. The repeated hard toils 
and untiring energies of these explorers and their associates have furnished 
the students of early Oriental civilisation with rich materials interesting from 
every point of view. Numberless manuscripts have been discovered, written 
in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Sogdian, Manacchian, Turkish, Vigir, Tibetan, Chinese 
and the forgotten languages of Khotanese and Tochanian as well as in scripts 
which have not yet been deciphered. Numberless specimens of afts, pictorial 
and plastic, mostly Buddhistic have been recovered and thousands of other 
articles of archeological and ethnological importance have been unearthed. 
They marked Central Asia as the meeting ground of Hellenistic, Indian, 
Persian and Chinese currents of civilisation in which Buddhism played a 
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dominant role. It is now well-known that China received her Buddhist art 
not directly from India but from Chinese Turkestan and Khotan. From 
China the same form of art passed to Japan through Korea. Buddhist 
Sanskrit manuscripts, originals of which are lost in India have been found 
in Central Asia, either in the original or in Chinese, Tibetan, Tochavian 
or Khotanese. The deserts of Central Asia have also yielded documents 
written in scripts unknown in India. They are as follows : the Kharo^thl 
manuscript of the Prakrit Dharmapada, the Sariputra-prakarana and the 
Saundarananda-Klavya of Asvaghoi§a,^3 the manuscript of the Sanskrit 
Udi^avarga,®* those of the Bhikshu and Bhikshuni Pratimoksha of the 
Sarviastivadins and similar other Buddhist documents. 

VL China 

That China (cinarattha) was known to the early Buddhists is evident 
from the Apadiana, a Pali canonical work. ( Apadana, p. 2 ) . Tradition has 
it that Buddhism was introduced into China by the missionaries of Asoka 
in about 218 B.c. Another tradition ascribes the introduction of the reli- 
gion to the end of the 2nd century b.c. But more substantial and trust- 
worthy story of the introduction of the religion is to be found in another 
set of traditions which ascribe to King Ming-Ti of the Han dynasty the credit 
of having sent two ambassadors in search of the followers of the Buddha. 
The two arribassadors are said to have returned to the Chinese capital with 
two Indian monks, Kiashyapa Matahga and Dhannaratna who translated the 
first Buddhist texts into Chinese. But even before the days of the arrival of 
these two monks (68 a.d.) Buddhism had already found its hold in China. 
For it was towards the close of the first century B.c. (2 B.c.) that the Buddhist 
text was brought from the Indo-Scythian court by. a Chinese ambassador 
named Tsiang-King. Besides, in the middle of the 1st century a.d. we hear 
of the existence of Buddhist monks and laymen in the court of a prince in the 
Imperial family ruling in the valley of Yuan-tsi-Kiang. The earliest epi- 
graphic evidence of the Chinese Theras’ visit to India is furnished by one of 
the Niagarjunikonda inscriptions that date from the 2nd or 3rd century a.d. 
(F/., Vol. XX, p. 22). 

A knowledge of the different routes that linked up India with China 
is essential for the understanding of the story of Buddhist expansion into 
the country. Equally important is the knowledge of the peoples and places 
that lay along these. routes and as such played an important part in the 
transmission of the religion from India to China. There were at least two 

23. First edited by Mm. H. P. Shastri and later edited by E. H. Johnstone 
and translated into Bengali for the first time by B. C. Law and later translated 
into English by E. H. Johnstone. 

24. There are two recensions of the Udanavarga, the manuscripts of which 
have been found out in Eastern Turkisthan in several fragments and a full and 
critical edition of it prepared by Dr. N. P. Chakravarty. This text has been 
translated from the Tibetan Bkagyhur with notes and extracts from the com- 
mentary of Prajnavannan by W. W, Rockhill, London, 1833, 
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principal routes through Eastern Turkestan. These routes parted from Touen- 
Hoang in the province of Kan-Son on passing through the gate 
of Yu-men-Koan towards North-west and the other through 
Yang-Koan directly westward. Touen-Hoang already an important centre 
of Buddhism in the 3nd century a.d. with its numerous temples, caves and 
monasteries played an important part in the diffusion of Buddhist culture 
into China. 

In the 7th century, Hiuen Tsang followed the northern route on his way 
to India, but on his return journey he followed the Southern route. 

Another route of communication existed from very early times through 
Assam and Upper Burma, though the difficulty of the route did not encourage 
travellers and adventurers very much, and it was thus resorted to only by the 
barbarians of the Soutlr western province of China. 

Lastly, a third land-route of communication between China and India 
was opened in the beginning of the 7th century a.d. through Tibet. The 
First Buddhist pilgrim who seems to have travelled to China by this route 
was a famous monk of Nialanda, named Prabhakarafnitra, Towards the end 
of the 10th century, a Chinese monk, named Ki-Ye, also seems to have followed 
this route on his way back to China. Regular relation between China and 
Tibet was maintained along the self same route in the 13th century. 

The sea-route was also equally important. We have historical evidence 
of the existence of a sea-route along the South-eastern Coast lines in the 
Iridian Ocean through further- India and Insul-India, when the Hindu settlers 
reached the country of Indo-China. According to Chinese records, the king- 
dom of Founan was Hinduised by a Brahmin, named Kupdinya in the 
first century a.d. The Indian colony of Champia is unanimously placed 
in the 2nd century a.d. It was this sea-route that was followed by the 
celebrated Chinese pilgims Fa-Hien and I-tsing, the Indian prince of Kashmir 
Gunavarman, in the 5th century. Since the time of the great T’ang Dynasty 
the commercial and cultural relation of China with India lay along this sea- 
route. 

The most important peoples and places that played significant rdles 
along the route through Central Asia were the Yueh-Chis, the Indo-Scythians, 
the Parthians, the Sogdians, the Kucheans and the Khotanese. Tibet also 
played a very important part as an intermediary of the transmission of 
Buddhism to China, but the more significant rdles were played by countries 
that lay along the sea-route, namely, Kambodia, Champa, Java and 
Sumatra. 

The Indo-Scythians probably played the most important part towards 
the foundation of Buddhism in China. It was towards the end of the 1st 
century B.c. that China received the first Buddhist text from a Yue-chi prince 
and it was probably the first direct knowledge of Buddhism that China re- 
ceived. The Scythian conquest of North-western India and the foundation 
of an empire extending from the Punjab to the valley of the Oxus greatly 
helped the infiltration of the Buddhist religion and literature in Khotan in 
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the South, and Kucha and other kingdoms in the North. According to 
Chinese tradition, the first Indian missionaries, K^yapa Matanga and 
Dharmaratna who went to China in 68 a.d. were found in the country of the 
Indo-Scythians. They carried with them Buddhist texts which were but 
brief expositions of the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. From this time 
onwards Buddhist missionaries, mostly Indo-Scythians by nationality, conti- 
nued to pour into China. Lokachema, a learned Buddhist monk came to 
Ho-nang-fu in 147 a.d. and translated some of the most important texts of 
the Mahayana Canon into Chinese. Towards the end of the same century 
and till the middle of the next, one of his disciples, also an Indo-Scythian, 
named Tche-Kien, translated over 100 Buddhist texts, a large number of 
which are still extant. In the 3rd century, the most important Indo-Sc 5 ddiian 
scholar was Dharmaraksha, who knew not less than 36 different languages 
and had a direct knowledge of Buddhism. He translated more than 200 
Sanskrit texts into Chinese, of which 90 still exist. He also organised a 
translation school where the Chinese, Indo-Scythians and Indians worked 
in close collaboration for the propagation of Buddhism in China. 

After the Indo-Scythians came the Parthians who continued the work 
of their predecessors. Ngan-che-kao or Lokottama the Parthian, Scion of a 
Royal family and a Buddhist monk, translated into Chinese more than a 
hundred Buddhist texts, of which 55 are still extant and founded a school 
of translators. Another Parthian named Nagan-Hiuan, formerly a merchant 
and royal officer, also translated some important Buddhist texts. 

After the Parthians, the mission of the spread of Buddhism passed 
on to the Sogdians. Numerous traces of Sogdian translations of Buddhist 
texts have been discovered in Central Asia. For several hundreds of years 
the Sogdian monks lived in the Buddhist monasteries of China along with 
their Chinese brethren. Among the ‘great Sogdian personalities, who have 
left their stamp on Chinese Buddhist Canon, we hear of such names as that 
of Kang-Sing-Honei. 

From the end of the 4th century a.d. Kucha takes a leading part in the 
interpretation of Indian Buddhism to the Chinese and the most cdebrated 
name we meet with in this connection is that of Kumarajiva who was brought 
to China by general Li-Kning. Kumarajiva was the first to introduce Maha- 
yana into China and translated some of tlie most important treatises of 
Mahayiana, namely the Sutrclamkara Sdstra of Asvaghosha, the Dasabhumivi- 
bhdsa Sddra of Nagarjuna, the ^atasdstm of Vasubandhu, thei Satyasiddhi 
Sdstra of Harivarman and the Brahmapdla Sutra a Mahayana Vinaya work. 
Altogether 98 works are attributed to him. Besides Kumiarajiva, we hear of 
a host of Kuchsean monks who contributed much to the work of transla- 
tion. 

iChotan also played an important r61e in the diffusion of Buddhism into 
China. The region came into direct contact with China as early as the 
2nd century B.C., but it was not till the middle of the 3rd century a.d. that 
we hear of Sino-Khotan collaboration in the work of Buddhist expansion. In 
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the year 259 a.d. a Chinese monk, named Tchou-She-hing. came to Khotan 
for the study of Buddhism. He compiled a catalogue of Buddhist texts 
translated into Chinese and sent a collection of sacred texts to China through 
his disciple Fou-Jin-Tan. In 291 A.D. another Khotanese monk, named Won- 
ho-Tcho, went to China and translated the famous Mahiay^a text 
Pmchabimsatis&hasrikd. Prajndpdramitd. In the beginning of the 5th century 
A.D. a Chinese prince came to Khotan and studied Mahajma under an Indian 
teacher, named Buddha&ma. Khotan became in the 5th century such an 
important centre of Mahiayanism that Dharmakshema an Indian monk, 
came from Kashmir to Khotan to study Mahayi^a there. Later he went 
to China and undertook the translation of the MahapariniTvar^a Swire into 
Chinese. 

Tibet did not come to play an important part in the history of Buddhism 
until the middle of the 7th century a.d., when the reigning king Srong-tsan- 
gam-Po married two princesses, one Chinese and another Nepalese who in- 
troduced Buddhism into Tibet. Through these queens Buddhism found a 
hold in the country. Srong invited Padmasambhaba of Udjfca (Ugldiyi^a?) 
and also the celebrated scholar ^dntarakshita to Tibet. Padmasambhaba be- 
came the founder of Lamaism in Tibet. The monastery of Sam-ye became 
a famous centre of Buddhist learning, where monks from different parts of India 
assembled and translated Sanskrit Buddhist texts into Tibetan. The 9th and 
10th centuries saw a decline, but the religion was again revived in the 11th 
century. It was at this time that the famous Dipmkara Snjndna appeared 
in libet and with him began a glorious chapter of Buddhism in Tibet. 
After the disintegration of Buddhism in India following the Muslim conquest 
of Bengal and Bihar, Indian. Buddhist monks and scholars fled to Tibet and 
N^al along with the treasures of learning and religion, and from the 12th 
century onwards, these two countries became the centres and repositories of 
Indian Buddhism. From there they began to enrich and influence the reli- 
gion in China and Central Asia till the advent of the Mongolian power in the 
13th century. 

With the accession of Kublai Khan to power in 1259 a.d. Buddhism got 
a fillip in different parts of Asia. In China, it was already on the decline 
owing to the persecution of the Taoists. After various vicissitudes of fortune 
and measures of disputations with the Taoists in religious conferences. Bud- 
dhism found its position established with Kublai Khan as head of the Bud- 
dhist Church and Tibetan monks began to take lead in the Buddhist activities 
in China and Mongolia. Under his patronage many Buddhist texts were 
translated into Chinese among which was the Miila Smvdstivdda Karmavdchd. 
It was also under his patronage that a comparative catalogue of the Chinese 
and Tibetan Buddhist Canon was compiled by a committee composed of Tibe- 
tan, Chinese and Indian monks. It was in this period also that several editions 
of the Chinese Tripitaka were prepared and some popular Buddhist texts in 
Chinese were translated into Tibetan. 

Fu-nan or ancient Cambodia also played its part in the work of trans- 
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mission of Buddhism to China. In the 5th century a.d. the Cambodian king 
K(nfi}diriya Jayavarmm is said to have sent an Indian monk Nagasena to 
the Chinese Court. Shortly after two other monks of Fu-nan, named Man- 
drasem and Sahghabharat, went to China and translated a number of Bud- 
dhist texts into Chinese. 

Champa, however, was not destined to play the same important part, 
though we know that when this country was invaded by the Chinese general, 
the then reigning king was thoroughly defeated and the Chinese returned with 
a rich booty amongst which there were 1350 Buddhist works, all written in 
Cham alphabet. 

From the 7th century, at least for about 600 years, the empire of Srivi- 
jaya ( Java and Sumatra ) was a great centre of Buddhist learning and 
activity. The country was visited by several Buddhist celebrities, by I-Tsing 
in the 7tli century, Vajrabodhi in the 8th, ESpankara igrijniatna in the 11th, 
and Chao Ju kua in the 13th. 

Buddhism was introduced into China as early as the end of the 1st 
century B.C. But the most glorious period in the history of Chinese Bud- 
dhism was that of the great T’ang dynasty (918-907 a.d.). It was in this 
period that a number of Indian scholars went to China and worked in colla- 
boration with their Chinese brethren. It was also in this period that Chinese 
Buddhist monks like Hiuen Tsang, I-Tsing, Wu-ldung, Song-Yun, to name 
only the most well-known, came to India to know Indian Buddhism directly. 
A large number of translations were made from Buddhist literature into 
Chinese and Buddhist schools were founded in numbers by Chinese teachers 
who were inspired by the different systems of Buddhist philosophy. Bud- 
dhism also had a great influence on the secular life of the Chinese and it was 
through Buddhism that India gave to China her ideas, models and designs in 
art, literature and language. But after the 10th century the pure form of 
Buddhism of IKnayana and Mahayana schools became almost extinct and 
came gradually to be over-shadowed by Tantricism, and later on by 
Lamaism. 

The Chinese Tripitaka is a monument of Sino Indian collaboration. It 
preserves the complete Canon of eight different schools of Buddhism and also 
some Brahmanical texts and works on lexicography and Buddhist monuments 
of China, and magnificent Buddhist sculptures and paintings.^^ 

{To be continued) 


25. For a general study of Buddhist expansion in China, see Bxccm— India 
and China, Greater India Society Bulletin ; Euor— Hinduism and Buddhism, 
Vol. Ill ; Nanjio— CflifrZogwe of Chinese Tripitaka ; J. Edkins— Buddhism, 
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By 

H. G. NARAHARI, Mysore. 

It is superfluous to apprise anyone that the Arthasmtra of Kautilya is 
a work of great historical value and that on various subjects it yields much 
information that is of the highest importance. It is the work of a man who 
is renowned ' not only as a King-maker, but also for being the greatest Indian 
exponent of the art of Government, the duties of Kings, ministers, and officials, 
and the methods of diplomacy.’ Valuable as the work is seen to be to the 
student of politics, its inestimable service to the student of history cannot 
be passed over. It equips him with a knowledge of the customs and maimers 
of the people in Mauiyan India with that fullness and accuracy that can 
hardly be rivalled by any other work on the same subject. A knowledge of 
the society in Mauryan India is important for more than one reason. Firstly, 
it is a type of society to revive which, at least in part, it has been the uncon- 
scious effort of the many social reformers of the present day. Secondly, the 
society depicted in the Arthaiastra is diametrically opposed to that portrayed 
in the Smrtis of Manu, Yajnavalkya and others. It is the aim of the present 
article to point out this difference by adequate and sufficient quotations from 
the works mentioned above. 

The social customs unnoticed in the Smrtis but peculiar to the A7th(^dstrQ 
are divorce, re-marriage of womai who have either lost their husbands or 
have been long-deserted by thena, marriage of grown-up girls by self-choice, 
marriage of a Sudra wife by a Brahmin besides his other three wives chosen 
from the three upper classes, flesh-eating and drinking of liquor among Brah- 
mins, and the embracing of the military profession by the Brahmins. 

Several conditions are mentioned in the Smrtis^ when a man can divorce 
his existing wife and re-marry, but the same opportunity and privilege is 
never given to a woman. According to Manu, * a wife, who dnnks any 
spiritual liquors, who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is 
incurably diseased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife’.^ Manu also mentions^ certain condi- 
tions when a man can desert his wife for a short time. But none of these 
Smrtikiaras allow any of these privileges to a woman. In their opinion, it is 
the greatest and most imperative duty of a woman to be entirely obedient 
to her husband-^ and to be faithful to his bed whether he is alive or dead.'® But 

1. ManU'Smtti — IX. 80 ; Yajnavalkya I. 73 and Pardsara Sm'Sti (Bombay Sans- 
krit Series) — Vol. I Part II. pp. 112-15. 

2. Manu smrti — loc. cit. 3. Op. Cit. IX. 77-78, 

4. Ibid. V. 148 ; Yajnavalkya I. 77. 

5. V, 151, 154. Yajnavalkya I. 75, 
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ECauti'lya seems to recognise that as a human being, woman has an equal 
status with man. He mentions certain conditions when even a woman can 

divorce her husband. A woman who hates her husband cannot divorce him 

against his will nor is the man allowed by Kautilya to divorce his wife 

against her will.^ But where there is mutual enmity, there Kautilya is pre- 

pared to grant a divorce.® A woman is allowed by Kautilya to abandon her 
husband if he is ‘ either of bad character or is long gone abroad or has become 
a traitor to his king or is likely to endanger the life of his wife or has fallen 
from his caste or has lost virility.’^ If Kautilya upheld the principle of divorce, 
it does not mean that he hated the principles of co-operation, sacrifice of inte- 
rests and reconciliation in married life. All that we are to understand here 
is that, as a broad-minded legislator and as an impartial judge, he could not 
tolerate the unjust tyranny of one sex over the other. That this is so, it is 
quite evident when Kautilya refuses-'^ to grant a divorce in the case of the 
first four kinds of marriages mentioned by him (viz., Brahma, Pi^japatya, 
Ar§a and Daiva) and when either the husband or wife is unwilling.® 

The Smrtiloaras make no provision for the re-marriage of women. Accord- 
ing to Manu, it is a crime for a widow even to mention the name of another 
man.'^ When such is the case, how much more criminal would the Smrtikaras 
consider it, if a widow thought of marrying ? They would surely be horrified 
beyond all limits. As for a woman neglected by her husband, it would be 
a crime for her to think of marrying some other man. She is asked to wait 
for some years,® the number of years varying, according to the duty on account 
of which the husband went abroad. If even after the lapse of the allotted 
period, the husband did not return, the woman was asked only to follow her 
husband,^ not to think of marrying some body else. In the opinion of the 
Smrtikaras it is a punishable crime, if a woman should neglect her husband 
whatever be the defect in him."^® 

While the Smrtikaras would consider it a heinous crime on the part of 
man to remain single after his first wife is dead/^ they were at the same time 
dead against ' a woman marrying again. Nor do they give any opportunity^^ 
for a woman to remarry. In a marriage, there must be somebody to give 


1. Amok^ya bharturakSmasya dvi§ati bharya ; ArthaSastra III. 3. 

2. Bharyayasca bharta-Zoc cit. 

3. loc. cit. — * parasparadve^nniok§ab ’ 

4. Nicatvam parade4am va prasthito mjakilbi§! | 
pr^bhihanta patitastyajyah klibopi va patib | Op. Cit. Ill 2. 

5. Amok§o dharmavivahanam op. cit. III. 3'. 

6. Supra. 

7. Manu V. 157. 

8. Ibid. IX. 76. 

9. Loc. cit. 

10. Op. cit. IX. 78. 

11. Yajnavalkya I. 89. 

12. Manu V. 162 ; IX. 65 et, seq. cf also Parasara p. 90. Vol. I p. II (Bombay 
Sanskrit series) where he says that re-marriage of women is a subject of later ages 
(Yugantara-vi§aya) , 
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the bride/ and she can choose herself^ only when all her relatives are dead 
and she still remains unmarried. If the woman, whose husband is dead had 
relatives, they would not allow her to marry, and she could not remarry by 
herself on pain of getting the denomination of a Svairij:u.3 Moreover, it is 
the express injunction of the Smrtikiaras* that one must marry a girl whom no 
body else had before (AnanyapurvikS.). Consequently, a woman who had 
lost her husband could expect no decent man to marry her. There was pre- 
valent, however, the custom® (niyoga) of appointing the younger brother of 
the husband to beget a son on his brother's widow. But even there, that 
person (the younger brother) would be termed an adulterer, if he attempted 
to approach the woman even after she conceived. 

On the other hand, the woman who remained chaste to the bed of her 
deceased husband was glorified and promised fame on earth, and heaven after 
death.® She was even advised to commit Sata.^ 

It would be but to misrepresent Kaufilya if one were to say that he 
allowed women to re-marry without imposing any restrictions on them. All 
that can be said to the credit of Kau^ilya, is that he accorded sanction to 
ancient customs which allow the re-marriage of women who either lost their 
husbands or were deserted by their husbands for an indefinite period of time.. 
This the Smrtikiaras were never constrained to allow. According to them 
the widow had either to remain chaste to her dead husband or commit Sati 
and the long-deserted wife had only to go in quest of her husband after re- 
maining chaste and faithful to him, for the prescribed number of years.® 
Under no circumstances, could a widow or a long-deserted wife ever think 
of marriage. 

Kautilya was not so severe upon women. Nor was he too lenient. If 
he made a numbet of laws for the remarriage of women, he also put a good 
number of limitations on all those laws. 

Women whose husbands bad gone on a sojourn were required to wait 
for a reasonable period of time prescribed by the law. The number of such 
years varied according to the caste of the woman.® Distinction was also 
made between women who had borne children and those who had not,^® 
between women who were provided with maintenance and those who were 
unprovided.^^ Certain provisions are made for the remarriage of a young 
wife^® (Kumlari) who is wedded in accordance with the first four kinds of 

1. I. 63' Ycjnavalkya, 

2. Ibid I. 64. 

3. Op. cit. I. 67. 

4. Ibid. I. 52 ; cp. also Menu V. 163. 

5. Ibid. I. 68 et. seq. 

6. Op. cit. I. 75. Manu V. 160. 

7. Yajnavalkyu I. 86. 

8. See supra, p. 711. 

9. ATthaSastra III. 4, 

10. Loc. cit. 

11. Ibid. 

12 . Ibid. 
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marriage (Dharmavivahat) and whose husband is gone abroad. She is re- 
quired to wait for period of time, varying from 3 months to one year accord- 
ing as the husband, is either heard of or unheard of, has his name publicly an- 
nounced or not so announced, and has paid the Sulka in full or only in part. 
Then she is required to take the permission of judges (Dharmasthairvisi^ta). 
In the opinion of Kaufilya, neglect of intercourse with the wife after her 
monthly ablution is a violation of one’s duty^ {Tirihoparo4ho hi dhammva- 
dha iti Kautilyah), Opportunities are also given® for women to remarry 
if their husbands have long gone abroad (Dlrghapravtasinah) or have become 
ascetics or have been dead. A difference is maintained in the time for which 
these women have to wait. If they have no children they are required to 
wait for the period of seven months, but if they have borne children they 
are required to wait for a period of one year. After the lapse of the pre- 
scribed period, a woman belonging to any of the three classes mentioned 
above (viz., a widow or one deserted for ever by her husband) may marry 
the younger brother of her husband. If her dead husband has a number 
of brothers, she is asked to marry him among them, who is next in age to her 
former husband, or who is virtuous and capable of protecting her or who 
is the youngest and unmarried. If her husband has no brothers, she is asked 
to many one who, either belongs to the same ^oUa as her husband or is a 
relative. If there are a number of such persons, preference must always be 
given to the nearer relative of her lost husband. A violation of this rule 
in remarrying is considered an offence similar in nature to an elopement and 
both the man and woman are punishable.® 

As regards adult-marriages of girls, there does not seem to be any serious 
difference between the views of the Srnrtikaras and Kaufilya.^ Like Kautilya® 
they too do not consider it guilty‘s for a damsel to choose for herself a bride- 
groom of equal rank, provided three years have elapsed since she attained a 
marriageable age. The Smrtikaras, who would give supreme authority to 
the father in giving his daughter in marriage/ say that in this case the bride- 
groom need give no iSulka to his father-in-law who has lost all authority over 
his! daughter because he detained her at a time when she might have been a 
parent.® The damsel, who thus elects for herself a husband of her own choice, 
is not allowed to carry with her the ornaments given to her either by her 


1. Arthasdstra of Kautilya — III. 4. p. 159 — Ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Op. cit. in. 4. p. 159 Ed. Dr. R. Shamasastry. 

4. Ydjnavalkya does not seem to agree with Manu and others, for he says 
that a damsel can choose only when no body lives who can give her in marriage 
(Bombay edn. p. 18.) 

5. Arthasdstm IV. 12 ; p. 231 Ed. Dr. Shamasastry. 

6. Mcmu IX. 90-91 ; Baudhdyanasmrti IV, 1. 14 ; Pardsura Vol. I, p. II Bom- 
bay Edn. p. 80. 

7. Ydjnavalkya I. 64 ; Menu III. 27-30, 35 ; Ndradasmrti XII. 20-21 quoted by 
Parasara p. 79 et. seq. 

8. Mam IX. 93. 
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parents or brothers. ^ The Smrtikaras consider it a thefts, if a damsel should 
carry away with her any ornaments, under these conditions, from her paternal 
home. 

So far both Kautilya and the Smrtikaras agree ; the latter however seem 
to differ from the former in their attitude towards this kind of marriage. To 
the Smrtikaras, the adult marriage is an anamoly, an exception to the general 
rule. It cannot claim an equal status with the other kinds^ of marriage whose 
value is extolled in measureless terms.^ It must be accepted that the Smrtika- 
ras, the saintly law-givers they were, could not give adult marriage an equal 
spiritual status with the other kinds of marriage where the girl is required 
to be only eight years old^* and immature. PariaiSara says that the signs of 
immaturity in a girl are that she does not feel coy before men and does not 
try either to avoid observation or to conceal parts of her body.® Vasistha, 
a SmrlMra says^ that *a father, fearing that his daughter may become 
mature, must give her away when she is 9 years old (Nagnikia) ; if the 
daughter should become mature (before she is married) the blame goes to the 
father*. Marriage in India, is always considered to be a sacred institution. 
Besides its being an instmment for the continuance of the race, the orthodox 
kind of marriage is considered to have a higher spiritual significance by means 
of which the ancestors of both races are blessed.® Giving a daughter in mar- 
riage is considered to be an instrument to bring bliss on the father of the girl. 
The bliss that the father of the girl gets varies according to the age of the 
girl. By giving a girl who is eight years old (gauri) a man attains Heaven, 
Vaikuntha by giving one aged nine (RaMni) and Brahmaloka by giving one 
aged ten {Kmya), and if he gives in marriage one who is above this age 
{Rajasvala) a man falls into Hell.® 

The Smrtikaras who were particular about this spiritual value of marriage, 
naturally looked upon adult-marriage of a maiden by self-choice as baser in 
value, as a mere concession to human weakness. It is no wonder, for accord- 
ing to the Smrtikiaras,^® the best kinds of marriage are the child-marriages ; 
of these the four, (Brahma, Daiva, PrajSpatya and Arsa) are considered the 
best. The remaining four are lower in value and of them the last two are 
condemnable. 

1. Ibid IX, 92. cp. Ydjnavalkya II. 287. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Brahma etc., 

4. Mami III.> 36-40. 

5. Manu IX. 94. 

6. Farasara p. 79 — Yavanna lajjayahgaini kanya puru§asannidhau | 

Yonyadinyavaguheta tavad bhavati kanyaka || 

7. Quoted by Pardsara p. 78. 

8. Manu III 36-40. 

9. Gaurim dadan nakaprstham vaikuntam rohinim dadan |[ 

Kanyarn dadan Brahanalokain rauravam tu rajasval^ |} 

.10. A^tavar^a bhavet gauri navavar^ tu rohini | 

Dasavar§a bhavet Kanya ata urdhvam rajasvala |i 

Samvarta Smrti I. 66. quoted in Pardsara p. 79. 
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But a state-legislator and preserver of the moral law like Kautilya, could 
not make much difference between the various kinds of marriage. It was 
enough to him if marriage served as an instrument to prevent evil. The little 
distinction he makes in the various kinds of marriage is only ' so far as the 
approvers of the marriages are concerned. While Kautilya would consider 
it necessary to have the approval of the father in the case of the first four 
ancestral kinds of marriage (Bnahma, Prajiapatya, Daiva and Ar§a), he would 
feel that in the case of the remaining kinds of marriage the consent of both 
the father and the mother is necessary.^ But if one asked him which kind of 
marriage he would approve of, Kautilya would only say that any kind of mar- 
riage is approvable provided it pleases all those that are concerned in it {Sar- 
ve^dm prltydropav-am aprati^iddhavi^) . It follows, therefore, that if the adult 
marriage of a girl did not displease any of her kith and kin, Kautilya could find 
no fault in it and would give it an equal status with any other recognised kind 
of marriage. 

In the opinion of the Smrtikaras,^ it is hateful tliat a Brahmin should mar- 
ry a §udra wife. A Brahmin is allowed to marry a Kgatriya girl and a Vail§ya 
girl besides one belonging to his own caste, a Ksatriya, a Vai^ya girl also be- 
sides one belonging to his community, and a Vai^ya, only a girl of his own 
community.* The Vaisya cannot marry a girl belonging to any of the castes 
higher to him. Nor is any member of any of these three castes allowed to 
marry a girl from the'iSudra caste.® In all religious functions, it is only the 
wife, belonging to the man's own caste, that shall prove serviceable to him'. 
Thus the real wife of a Brahmin shall be a girl from his own community, of 
a K§atriya, a girl from his caste, and of a Vaisya a girl belonging to his own 
caste. It is only lust that can make each of them need more wives,® and 
then a Brahmin is allowed 2 or 3 more wives, a Kgatriya, 1 or 2 more wives 
and a Vai§ya, one more wife. It follows, therefore, that the Smirtikaras feel 
like granting a concession to human weakness if they should allow a man 
to marry out of his caste. And we have seen that even in granting this con- 
cession they make a great distinction between the Sudra community and the 
other three upper-classes. 

Kautilya does not make such a great difference between the three upper- 
classes and the iSudra. In their eagerness to condemn the marriage of a 

1. Artha^dstra, Ed. Dr. Shamasastry III. 2. p. 152 (Srd Edn.) 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. Ydjnavaikya, I. 56 ; Manu III, 14. 

4. Tisro vaniaiiupurvena dve tathaika yathakramam 1 
Brahmana-k^atriya-visam bharya sva ^drajanmanab | 

Ydjnavaikya I. 57 ; see also Vasktha Smrti I. 24-25 and Pcsrasara Grhya- 

&utra I. 4. 8-11 ; . t u 

5. Manu, though allowing, points out the evils that will result if any member 

of the higher castes marries a sudra girl— cf. Mavu, III. 14-19. 

6. Manu III. 12. cp. Pardswra Vol. I. Part II. p. 94 (Bombay Sanskrit series.) 

where he says : — 

‘ Dharmarthalamadau savanjamuqUiva pascad riraihsavas cet. tada te^am 

avar^ Mnavarn^ imab k§atriyadya.b krame^ bhary^ smrtab 
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man of any of the three upper-classes with a Sudra woman, the Smrtikaras 
said that a son begotten on a iSudra woman by a member of the upper-classes 
would only be a Sudra in caste. Manu, in one place, goes to the extent 
of saying that such a son is even as a corpse, though alive and that he is 
thence called in law a living corpse. But so far as Kautilya is concerned 
we find him nowhere make any such great distinction between the three upper 
classes and the sudra. We have no evidence to say that he considers the son 
begotten by a Brahmin on a K?atriya or Vaisya woman superior to the son 
begotten by the same Brahmin on a Sudra woman. All the distinction he 
makes is only so far as the division of inheritance is concerned.^ If a Brah- 
min has begotten sons in all the four castes, the son of his Brahmin wife 
shall take four shares, the son of his K§atriya wife three shares, the son of 
his Vaisya wife two shares and the son of his .Sudra wife one share only. 

According to Manu,^ a son begotten by a member of the upper classes on 
a Sudra woman has no right to claim a share in his paternal property, if his 
actual father did not legally marry his mother. Such a son is called a Para- 
sava.^ And while the Smitikaras condemn him in mieasureless terms and 
allow him no share in his paternal property save what his actual father 
might give him,^ Kautilya^ grants such a son a third share in his paternal 
property. 

There is not much direct evidence to prove that Brahmins in Mauryan 
India partook^ of liquor and meat. But from statements made by Kautilya 
in some contexts, it is inferable that the custom of eating meat and drinking 
liquor was current among the Brahmins in Mauryan times. Kautilya enu- 
merates a number of reasons® for not selling liquor in large quantities but only 

1. Yam Brahmanastu Sudrayam Kamad utpadayet sutam | 

Sa parayanneva ^avas tasmatparaiavah smrtah [] — Mam IX. 178. 

Elevation to and degradation from caste was prevalent during the time when 
plural marriages were current. During the time of the Smrtikaras, plural marriages 
were -undervalued, and elevation and degradation in caste, referred to in earlier Sutra 
writings, was misinterpreted. See Gautama IV. 16-28, and Apastamba I. 1. 1. 3-6 ; 
I. 1. 2. 5. 

It is at this time that the episode of Visvamitra’s elevation to Brahmin caste after 
the performance of his long and austere penance, seems to have found a place in the 
puranas. 

2. Arthasastra III. p. 6 cp. Manu IX, 149-155 where he allows a similar distri- 
bution of property. But there, according to Manu, the son of a member of the upper- 
classes begotten on a woman of the Sudra community, is entitled to his prescribed 
share (i.e., a tenth part of the property) only if he is virtuous. 

3. Manu IX. 155. 

4. Supra. 

B. Manu loc. cit. 

6, ArthaSdstra III. 6. 

7, The undertaking of the slaughter of beasts on a large scale for the supply 
of flesh to the people including even the brahmins, and the custom of having state- 
owned drinking-saloons to supply liquor to people of all castes and the appointing 
of superintendents to both tlie slaughter-house and the drinking-saloon may, how- 
ever, be taken as sufficient evidences. See Artha^dstra II. 25, 26. 

8, Ibid. 11. 25. 
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in such small quantities as one-fourth or half-a-ku^umba, one ku^umba, 
half-a-prastha, or one prastha. In the course of his aiumeration, 
one of the reasons that Kaufilya mentions for not selling liquor in larger quanti- 
ties than those prescribed, is that Aryas may otherwise violate their decency 
and virtuous character {maryMMikramabhaySd^yas^m)?- If Kautilya 
should consider it an immoral act on the part of brahmins (Arya) to partake 
of an amount of, liquor more than the quantity prescribed, it is possible to 
infer that it would not be ccwisidered indecent and vile if a brahmin partook 
of the prescribed quantity of liquor. 

In Kautilya's time, there was prevalent the custom of having preserves 
in forests and any poacher was severely punished.^ In inflicting punishment 
a distinction was made between an ordinary person and a house-holder ; while 
the former was to be punished with the highest amercement, the latter was 
to be punished with the middlemost amercement.® As the caste of these 
tress-passing house-holders is not specified, it is possible to infer that there 
were brahmin house-holders also who poached on state-preserves in the forests. 

Prescribing different kinds of punishments for violating justice, Kautilya 
feels that it would be a capital crime to induce a Brahmin to partake of 
whatever food or drink that is prohibited and hence the highest amercement 
is meted out to the offender {brdhmm^am apeyam abhak^yam va saf}igr^ttisa~ 
yKtia uttamo From this we have to infer that there were certain 

kinds of food and drink which Brahmins could take and that it would not 
be considered a crime to induce Brahmins to partake of these. 

In the Smrtis, there seems to be no allowance for brahmins to drink liquor. 
Liquor-drinking seems to be definitely prohibited, for ’Y&jhavalkya, in one 
place,® says that one must not dine in the house of one who lives by selling 
liquor (Suilajivab) • A brahmacSrin is prohibited from drinking liquor or 
partaking of meat.® But house-holders (Gfhasthab) are allowed certain 
kinds of meat.*^ 

The embracing of the military profession by brahmins was more com- 
monly prevalent in Mauryan times than in medieval. It is tme that we have 
names of brahmin military commanders like Drojija in the epics, and of brah- 
min ministers-of-state like Kautilya and S&yaiiia, the famous commentator of 
the Vedas. But still the existence of an army divided into regiments in 
accordance with the caste of the soldiers was also a custom in Mauryan India. 
In the Mauryan army,® there was the brahmin regiment, the Kjatriya regi- 


1. Loc. cit, 

2. Arthasdstra II. 26. 

3. Loc. cit. — Kutumbin^ abhayavanaparigrahe§u madhyamam.* 

4. Op, cit. IV. 13. 

5 Chailadhava-surajiva-sahopapativesmanam e^mannam na bhok- 

tavyam Ydjnavalkya I. 164 et. seq. 

6. Ibid. I. 33. 

7. Ibid. I. 170-78. 

8. Ibid IX. 2. 
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ment, the Vaisya regiment and the regiment consisting of soldiers of the 
gudra community. Kaufilya raises the question which of these regiments 
should be considered imprimis ’ ? The early teachers of polity consider^ the 
brahmin regiment to be most supreme, inasmuch as it is the bravest of the 
various regiments. But Kautilya does not agree with them. He knew that 
Brahmins are liable to be more easily won over by enemies by prostration 
than the others. He, therefore, places no confidence in the Brahmin soldiers 
and only undervalues them.® 

In the Smrtis of Manu and Yiajnavalkya, we find no mention of the 
embracing of the militan/ profession by the priestly class. The sole duty 
of the Brahmin housO-holder consists in his performance of rites enjoined 
by iSruti and Smrti. The Brahmins, says Yiajnavalkya,-’ must approach kings 
only for welfare and safety, not for taking up service. 

Servitude, according to the Smrtikaras, is forbidden to Brahmins. It 
is the profession only of the ^udra. As for a Brahmin, his profession is 
essentially priestly in character. Manu allows Brahmins to take up arms on 
certain occasions,* but on all those occasions a Brahmin can wield a weapon 
only in the defensive ; it may be either to defend himself against an adversary 
or to save a woman or a priest from an enemy. On no occasion can a brahmin 
wield a weapon in offence except it be in a war which is waged for a just 
cansie.(® These are the only occasions when a brahmin can take up arms. 
Apart from this, it is difficult to find a context in the Smrtis where enrol- 
ment in the army is mentioned as an alternative profession of the priestly 
Brahmin community. 

We, therefore, see that the Artha^dstra of Kautilya on the one hand, 
and the' Smrtis of Manu and Yajnavalkya on the other, represent two types 
of society which differ from each other to a considerable extent.^ While 
divorce was an impossibility to followers of the Smrtis, the Arthasdstra of 
Kautilya makes allowances for it. While remarriage of men was a common 
affair, the Smrtikaras do not give the same privilege to women, and this 
Kautilya does allow. What appeared immoral to the religious-minded Smrti- 
karas appears just and reasonable to legislators like Kautilya. It is this differ- 


1. 'Brahmaija k§atriya-vaisya-sudra-sainyanam tejahpradhanyat 
purvam purvam sreyah sanniahayitum Op. cit. p. 345. 

2. Loc. cit. 

3. ' Upeyadisvaram caiva yogakgemarthasiddhaye.’— yaiwavafeya I. 100. 
Commenting on this Vijnanesvara says ‘ Upeyadityanena sevara prati^edhayati ; 

Vetanagrahanenajnakarajiam seva, tasyah svavrttitvena ni^edhnt.’ — ^p. 29 (Venkates- 
wara Press edition.) 

4. Manu VIII. 348 et. seq. 

5. ‘ Dakgiiii^anca samgare * — Manu VIII. 349 i.e., a Brahmin may wield a wea- 
pon to get back the Daki§ina stolen from him by his enemy. 

6. This might probably be the reason why the Arihasastra is treated with den- 
sion and contempt by Ban^^ iu his Kudambarl ( ‘ Kim va te§ani ^ihpratam ye^m 
atinrsaihsaprayDpadesanirghnjam Kautilya^strarn pramanam p. 109 Bombay edn.) 
and Dandin in his Dascekutnarcarita (Adhi^va tavaddapdanitim. .II. 8.) 
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encd in temperament that makes the Smrtik&ras and Kautilya give mutually 
opposite views regarding adult-marriage and the marriage of a ^udra woman 
by a Brahmin. The Smrtiki^as, religious-minded as they were, considered 
every activity on earth as having a spiritual aim. To them, life was a re- 
ligious pilgrimage and every act in it, a religious function. Marriage was 
not an exception to this rule. Hence, they considered it not merely as a means 
to prevent evil that was otherwise inevitable, not merely as the necessary 
weapon to fight out immorality that was otherwise possible, not merely as 
a concession to human weakness, but as a spiritual function which not only 
served to save the man and woman from the otherwise inevitable immorality 
but also helped the parents of the bride and bride-groom to attam the Summum 
bonum of human existence. Perhaps the greatest gift that a man can boast 
of, is his daughter to a worthy man and this act brings him the highest benefit 
that he can ever desire. It brings him Heaven, which is otherwise very diffi- 
cult to attain. 

Therefore, we see that, to the Smrtikaras, marriage is a spiritual function, 
not a mere secular activity. Naturally, they formulated stringent laws regulat- 
ing it. They felt that any violation of these laws was condemnable. They al- 
lowed exceptions but at the same time never allowed spirituality to these excep- 
tions, In their opinion, only that marriage is sacred which obeys verbatim the 
prescribed laws. The other kinds which come as exceptions have no spritual 
value. Hence they looked upon the marriage of a :Sudra woman by a brahmin 
and the adult-marriage of girls as exceptions to the general rule and as devoid 
of all spiritual value. These were practised not encouraged, tolerated but 
never applauded. But a minister of the state and preserver of law and 
order like Kautilya, would find it very hard to make any difference between 
the various kinds of marriage. Any kind of marriage which would serve as 
a preventive to licence and immorality and which would not bring displeasure 
to any of the parties concerned in it, is desirable and appealing to a legis- 
lator. And it is this view that is responsible for Kautilya’s tolerant attitude 
towards the adult-marriage of girls and the marriage of a sudra woman by 
a brahmin. 

We have also seen that customs like drinking of liquor and embracing 
of the military profession by the brahmins was the predominant feature of 
Mauryan India, and that in the Smrti period these customs seem to be either 
discouraged or not in much vogue. 

There now rises up an interesting question : Are we to suppose that the 
customs referred to in the Smrtis are ancient and that in the Arthasostra their 
practice was discontinued and discouraged ? Or, should we infer that the 
customs depicted in the Arthasostra indicate their earlier age and that in 
the Smrti period the practice of these was condemned and prohibited ? 

The former supposition is inadmissible, for the Smrtis even now continue 
to be the sole authority for all our customs, religious or social. Moreover, we 
lack evidence to assert that the customs laid down by the Smrtis were dis- 
continued in the Mauryan period but were resumed later on. 
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We are, therefore, bound to accept the alternative that the Smrtis find 
fault with the Mauryan customs and consequently try to regulate the people 
by prescribing the right type of social customs. Our supposition seems to be 
supported by another fact. Even a cursory student of the marriage-hymn of the 
I^gveda^ knows that adult-marriage was not merely allowed in vedic times, 
but was the only kind of marriage that was known. A study of the funeral 
hymns shows that Sati, the atrocious custom that has been praised by the 
Smrtis, was never practised in vedic India.^ The widow lies by the side of 
her dead husband for a moment, only to get up subsequently. She is asked 
‘ to come unto the world of life ’ and this may perhaps mean that she was al- 
lowed to marry afterwards if she desired. Widow-marriage is prohibited and 
Sari is extolled in the Smrtis. But the vedic custom was exactly the opposite. 
So also while the Smrtis treat of adult-marriage as an anomaly, by no means 
sacred, in vedic India, girls were married only after they were fit for consum- 
mation. In the epic period also, we find that the marriage of girls after 
puberty was a prevalent custom.^ We may, therefore, possibly infer that 
the people in Mauryan India approved of and continued the practices of 
vedic times, and that the SmrtiHaras did not approve of them and consequent- 
ly discontinued their practice. 

A point of chronology ha.s now been raised. We have now to accept that 
the Smrtis are later in age than the ArthasSstra of Kautilya. In raising this 
proposition, I trust I shall be but alluding to a point, long back raised and 
convincingly proved by my revered guru, Mahiamahopladhyiaya Dr. R. 
Shamasastry, in his learned preface* to his translation of the Arthasastra of 
Kautilya. 


1. RV. X. 85. 21-22. 

2. RV. X. 18.8. 

3. Epic Indu^—C, V. Vaidya pp. 88-91. 

4. Preface pp. XV to XVIII, 
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A NOTE ON THE INOIA OFFICE PLATE OF DEVASENA 

In the last June number of this Journal Dr. H. N. Randle has published 
an interesting article on the India Office plate of the Vlakataka Maharaja Devasena. 
I wiite this note to throw further light on some matters discussed by Dr. Randle. 

In note 1 on page 177 Dr. Randle says that the Kamtek plate registered in 
Hiralal’s Inscriptions of the C. P. and Berar is unfortunately not described. He 
has not, evidently, seen my article entitled ‘ An odd Copper-plate of the Vakataka 
King Pravarasena 11’ published in the Nagpur University Joumd, No. 3 (1937). 
The article is accompanied by fasdmiles of the two sides of the plate. The -original 
plate is now lost. It was discovered together with three or four other plates by 
some contractors while digging for manganese at Mansar near RJamtek. The con- 
tractors divided the plates among themselves. After some of them had left the 
province, the news of the discovery reached Mr. G. P. Dick, Barrister-at-Law, who 
could, thereafter, secuite only one of the plates. This plate too was subsequently 
lost when Mr. Dick had to leave hurriedly for England owing to illness. Only the 
photographs of its two sides, which were taken at the time, were in the possession 
of the late Dr. Hiralal who kindly placed them at my disposal for publication. 
The aforementioned facsimiles are prepared from those photographs. 

Like other Vakataka records this inscription also is written in Sanskrit and in 
box-headed characters. As the first two or three plates^ are niot forthcoming, all 
details about the grant such as the donor, the donee, the land or the village granted 
etc. are lost. But as the characters resemble those of the Patna Museum and other 
grants of Pravarasena II, this grant also was probably made by the same king. 
The extant portion of the inscription records the purpose and conditions of the 
grant and the immunities allowed to the donee. The opening words clearly state 
that the grant was made for the increase of the religious merit, life, strength and 
prosperity of the donor. This statement clearly shows that this plate could not 
have belonged to the same set as the Patna Museum plate® which records a grant 
made by Pravarasena II for the increase of the religious merit etc. of his mother. 
In fact I have ascertained from inquiries that the latter plate was discovered in about 
1919, while digging for the foundation of the bungalow ( or one of its outhouses ) 
of the District Superintendent of Police at BalagMt- I have shown elsewhere^ 
that some of the villages mentioned in the Patna Museum plate can be satisfactorily 
identified in the vicinity of T^l^ghat. 

Dr. Randle thinks it doubtful if Nandivardhana, Pravarapura, Padmapura and 
Vatsyiagulma were capitals of the Vakatakas. That Nandivardhana was an 
early capital of the Vakatakas was first suggested by me in my article on the 
unfinished Vakataka plate from Drug.'* That suggestion is now corroborated by a 
set of plates of Pravarsena II, recently discovered at Belora in the Wardha District, 
which I am editing in the Epigraphia Indica. Like the Poona plates of Prabhavati- 
guptla these plates also were issued from Nandivardhana and there is no indication 


1. The Rfimtek plate is the penultimate plate of its set. The last plate must 
have contmned the usual benedictive and imprecatory verses. 

2. Dr. Hiralal thou^t that the two plates belonged to^ the same set. He 

has not, however, given any reasons for his view. See his Inscriptions in C. P. and 
Berar, 2nd ed. p. 5. , . . , , 

3. See my article 'Epigraphic Note&-^ir in the Nagpur Unwerstty Journal, 
No. 3, pp. 48 ff. 
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in them that the place was only a site of the royal camp. Nandivardhana, there- 
fore, clearly appears to have been the Valcataka capital before the foundation of 
Pravarapura. There is no doubt that this Nandivardhana is identical -with the 
Nandivardhana from which Bhavadattavai’man’ss ^tddhapura (Rithpur) plates^ 
were issued. And the ornclusion is irresistible that Bhavadattavarman of the Nala 
dynasty occupied for some time a portion of Vidarbha. This place is now called Nand- 
ardhan or Nagardhan which is situated near Ramtek in the Nagpur District ? 
Pravarapura is mentioned as the place of issue in threes out of the five complete 
grants of Pravarasena II that have been published so far. It was evidently found- 
ed by that king who named it after himself and made it his capital. Like Nandi- 
vardhana and Pravarapura, Padmapura also seems to have once been the capital 
of the Wl^atakas. The Drug plate was intended tO' be issued from Padmapura and 
it is noteworthy that no word like vdsaka is added to it in that inscription, which 
plainly indicates that it was not a temporary site of the royal camp. In my article 
on the Drug plate I have put forward the suggestion that the Seat of government 
was shifted to Padmapura during the reign of Prithivisheoa II and his father 
Narendrasepa when a portion of the Valtataka kingdom was occupied by the Nalas.9 
Prithivishe^ia II filially succeeded in driving out the Nalas and even in devastating 
their capital Pu§kari as stated in the Podagadh inscription.io 

Viatsyagulma or Vatsagulma, as the name is spelt elsewhere, was the last capital 
of the Vakatakas. It seems to have attained great importance in course of time ; 
for it gave its name to a particular style. In the opening verse of his Prakrit play 
Kmpuramanjan, Rajasekhara mentions Vacchomi ( which is plainly derived from 
the Sanskrit Viatsyagulmi) as a nii together with the MagadhI and the Pancali. 
Vacchomi is clearly identical with Vaidarbhi. The latter name is derived from the 
country of Vidarbha and the former from its capital Vacchoma (Vatsagulma). Dr. 
Randle has shown by reference to the KBmasutra that the Vatsagulma country 
was situated in the South and that it corresponds to the V^taka kingdom. 
I^jageldiara also tells us in his Karpuramanjarl that Vacchoma was rituated in the 
Dak§ujapatha.^^ This Prakrit play has for its plot the marriage of Karpuramah- 
jari, the princess of Vacchoma, with Caijdapala whP was probably intended to re- 
present the Pratihara king, Mahipala, of Kanauj.12 The princess seems to have 
been an adopted daughter^^ Qf the contempoiary Ra§trakuta king and was staying 
at Vacchoma (Vatsagulma), the capital of Vidarbha. The importance of Vatsa- 
gulma as a centre of culture is suggested by Rajasekhara in his rhetorical work, 
Kavyamtmamsd also. In the third adhyaya of this work Rajasekhara states that 
the mythical Kavyapuru§a married the S^ityavidya at Vatsagulniia in Vidarbha 


5. The name of this king of the Nala dynasty appears by mistake asl Bhava- 
ttavarman in Rddhapura plates. It appears in the correct form in the Podagadh 
inscription ( E. XXI, 155 ) and on the gold coins recently discovered in the 
Bastar State. See Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, No. 1 pp. 

6. E. I. XIX, 102. The difference between Nandivardhana and Nandivard- 
hana is not very material. 

7. Ibid. IX, 43-44. 

8. Viz., in the Cammak, Dudia and Pattan plates. 

9. Ibid., XXII, 212. 

10. Ibid., XXI, 155. 

11. See Karpuramumjari ( Harward Oriental Series ed.), p. 26. 

12. Lanman thinks that he was ruling in the Deccan (Ibid., p. 213), while 
Sten Konow identifies him with Mahendrapala of Kanauj (Das Indische Drama, 
p. 85). For the rea^ns on which my view is basejd, see I.A., LXII, 201 ff. and 
Pathak Commemmation Volume, pp. 362 ff. 

13. The text is corrupt in this portion. The Niriiaya^gara ed. has tehim 
aharmupa^i^etti whidi would make the princess a daughter of the Kuntala king. 
But the capital of Kuntala in those days was Mlnyakhefa, not Vatsagulma. The 
Harward ed., has tehim ahum khalakhandehim kij^ida dukida tti vuccami whidi Lan- 
MAN ti^slates as ‘They call by way of joke (?) their bought daughter.’ 
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which is thq pleasure-resort of the god of love.’-'* Vatsagulma was evidently known 
as a centre of learning and culture in the time of Rajasekhara. 

This Vatsagulma is identical with Vasim or Basiin, the chief town of the Basim 
ialuka of the Akoia District in Berar. This place is now regarded as a holy 
k^etra ^Jld there are said to he as many as 108 tlrthas in it, associated with differ- 
ent gods and sages. This place-^ame is variously derived. The Jayman^flla a 
commentary of the Kamasutra states that Vatsa and Gulma were two uterine 
brothers and princes of Daksinapatha. The country settled by them came to be 
known as Vatsagulmaka.’® The local Mahdtmya gives an altogether different 
derivation. It states that Vatsa was a sage who by his very severe austerities made 
an assemblage ( gulmu ) of gods come down to and settle in the vicinity of his 
hermitage. The place since then came to be known as Vatsagulma.^® 

The India Office plate was intended to record the grant of the village 
Yappajja (?) situated in the Nahgara-feafa^fl on the northern road iUttarorin^rice). 
These places have not been located. I too cannot suggest any identification of 
Yappajja, but if Nangara is a mistake for Mangara,^^ the place may be identical 
with Man'grul’® (ancient M^garpura, the head-quarters of a tdluka of the same 
name in the Akolia District. It lies about 25 miles north by east of Basim, on the 
high road which connects Basim with Karanja. It was therefore situated on the 
northern road ( VUma-mdrga ) as stated in the inscription. 

Finally,, I would suggest the reading santma (for santaka) in place of sanmra. 
We occasionally come across the looped t in Vakataka records. Thera are several 
instances of it the recently discovered Belorla plates of Pravarasena 11, mentioned 
above. Sacarantaka is clearly a mistake for samcarmtaku ( propeily SancarcntaJj. ), 
which corresponds to the expression cjna-sanc'dri usually met with in Vakafaka 
grants.’^ 

Nagpur. V. V. MiRASHl. 


DR. GHOSH ON PANINI AND THE RK-PRATISAKHYA 

In New Indiam AntiQuary, Vol. II, pp. 59-61, Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh has kindly 
taken note of my article. " Pdfjini & the I}.k~PratUakhya'’ {NIA, Vol. I, pp. 
450-59 ) and discussed some of the points raised by me. The main theme of my 
article was to examine in detail the sdiolastic discussion between Dr. Ghosh and 
Dr. Thieme on the above subject and put forth my views as to the validity and 
conclusiveness of their arguments and conclurions. Fortunately, both the scholars 
have, by now„ expressed their views on my article (Ghosh ; NIA, Vol. 11, pp. 


14. G. 0. S. ed. (:1916), p. 10. ^ 

15. Kamasutra (Nirnayasagara ed.) p. 295. The Brhatkatha also mentions 
Vatsa and Gulma who were sons of a Brahmana and maternal uncles of Guiia^ya^; 
but it does not state that they founded a dty named Vatsagulma. See brhatkatha^ 
mmjari, I, 3, 4 and Kathdsaritsdgara, I, 6, 9. 

16. Akold District Gazetteer, pp. 322 ff. 

17. As shown by Dr. Randle, the inscription contains numerous errors of 

orthography. Such a mistake is not, therefore, unlikely. 

18. This place is also called Mangml Pir. Since this note was sent to the 

press, a large hoard of more than 1500 poiln coins of several sataviahana kings has 

been ’discovered there, which shows that the place 'dates back to the beginning of 
the Christian era. . . , , , . , . , 

19. Saseerantaka has no connection with santaka. The word is clearly the 
same as samcaramtaka which is met with in the earlier Prakrit grants of the Pal- 
lavas. See arme vi ca amhapesanorappayutte samcaramtaka-bhada-manusaiia in the 
Hirahacjagalli plates of Siva^andavarman, E. L, 1, 5, and compare the expression 
sarvvddhyaksha-vallabha-sdscsm-sancdriimh in the Mangalur Sanskrit grant of the 
Pdlava king Sii^avarman, I. A., V, 155. Samcarantaka refers to officers and ser- 
vants touring in the districts by royal command. 
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59-61 : Thieme ; 1C, Vol. V. pp. 363-66) . But while Dr. Thieme feels " coni' 
pelled to accept my view-point in every essential detail {Ibid p. 366) and reserves 
for future “a discussion of those delicate points on which he differs from me Dr 
Ghosh has confined himself to a few salient points in his discussion of my views 
and has kept silent on other issues wherein I have taken exception to his erroneous 
views and mis-statements. I may be permitted to regard hia silence as an illustra- 
tion of Maunam Svtkara-lak^at^. In the present note I shall, therefore, refer only 
to those points which have been learnedly discussed by Dr. Ghosh. 

In his previous article, Dr. Ghosh “ particularly stressed the rhythm of a verse- 
foot in Nffddttasvaritodaycm'' ( PSr?. VIII-iv-67 ) and expressly stated that “the 
burden of his whole argument ( about Pai?ini’s borrowing from the ^k-Pratisakhya ) 
hinges on the metrical nature of the sutra But in the last note he argues “ that 
tlie metrical rhythm plus the term Udaya plus the anomalous (?) grammatical con- 
struction might together constitute the positive proof This clearly shows that he 
is no longer enamoured of the ‘ metrical rhythm ’ as the weightiest argument. It 
may be ( and to my knowledge it is ) true that none before Dr. Ghosh had detected 
the metrical rhythm in the siitra, but the 'discovery' does not help the matter much. 
As- pointed out by me before, the three parts of the arguments, viz., metrical rhythm, 
the use of the word Udaya and anomalous grammatical construction, considered 
independently lead to no sure conclusion. It is, therefore, natural to expect from 
Dr, Ghosh conclusive and sound arguments and not meie " concurrent possibilities”. 

About the meaning of the war’d, Andrea, Dr. Ghosh is ' astoni^ed to see my 
quoting the passages from the Kasika and Bdlamanorama to show that the word 
Amr§a means Pada-piatha. But he has missed the real purpose of my doing so, It 
was merely to indicate that Dr. Ghosh was not the first scholar to interpret 
Pm?. I-i-16 with reference to ^^kalya'a Padaj^tha (as implied in his statement on 
p. 390, vol. IV of Indian Culture ) . I never contended that the word does not mean 
Padapiatha ; on the other hand I quoted the above commentators to show clearly that 
S^alya’s Padapiatha was not understood as falling outside the scope of PSi?. I-i-16. 
The real question was and is whether the word, according to PS^?ini, meant Pada- 
piatha and Padapiatha only. For dedding this question we ^ould refer boi the use 
of the word in Pre-Paninian and PSa?inian times. So far as P. is concerned, let it 
be dearly understood that he does not regard it as a technical term for Padap^tha, 
as Dr. Ghosh emphatically asserts. I humbly refer Dr. Ghosh to ( IV-1-78 ) , 
wherein the word has been used to signify “ something else than the Padapatha I 
may also refer to the non-technical use of the secondary* formation from the word, 
viz., AndT?eya, occurring in the Atharva-Veda (11-1-33). It is, therefore, correct to 
say that in Pa^i. ( 1-1-16 ) , P&i?ini is not using the word in a technical sense { Pada- 
patha only). P^ini uses the word in the simple sense, viz., non-vedic, which, of 
course, as understood by the PSjiiniyas includes Padapatha also. If we accept Dr. 
Ghosh's view that the word means Padapatha only, the counter-examples in the 
Ka^ika on Pan. I-i-16 would be quite unwarranted. The phrase Gav-ity-ayamraha 
is not taken obviously from Sakalya'a Padap&tha. How can this phrase be then dted 
as a counter-example ( Praty-Uddharana ) of the word Sambuddhau • in the sutra 
( i.e. as the possible example of the sutra if the word Sambtcddhau were dropped 
from Pai?. I-i-16? Dr. GhoshC is not prepared to accept the proposition that the 
term ‘anar§a’ in PSj?. I-i-16 refers to the non-vedic language in general, for the ample 
reason that in that case his contention of Pai?ini’s borrowing from the Bk^rdtisdkhya 
would not stand. 

Dr. Ghosh has charged me with “ having not observed a difference between a 
final 0 in general and that of Vocative so far as Sandhi-contraction is concerned'' 
and takes pains to demonstrate the same. But all his trouble is uncalled for and 
amounts to replying a puruapak^a never suggested. What I maintained was that 
PSjnuni deals with both lie kinds of caSes — with final 0 in general and Vocative 0 in 
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i^atian to iti. This does not suggest that there is no difference in their treatment. 
My contention was that we have no leason to suppose that Panini should not and 
could not have dealt with the non-contractibility of the Vocative 0 in relation to iti, 
for I don’t agree with Dr. Ghosh that Panini had noi personal knowledge of Pada- 
patha and that he had noi business to dabble with the rules ol Sandhi observed in 
Padapatha. There is, therefore, no justification for narrowing down arbitrarily the 
sphere of his work. P^ni’s is a well-planned and comprehensive grammar and 
naturally therefore he deals with the cases of Vocative 0 in relation to iti as well as 
those of final 0, It may be borne in mind that P^nini’s treatment of the subject is 
just the same as warranted by the actual usage in the language. If, in Si^alya's 
Padapatha the vocative lO remains unjoined in Sandhi with the following Iti, it is 
provided for in the sutra ( I-i-16 ), while the cases of final 0, which are joined in 
Sandhi, are provided for by the sutras C VI-i-78, VI-i-109 } . Exceptions to the 
above mles in the prose Mantras and in the metrical mantras are provided for in the 
sutras ( VI-i-117 ff; VI-i-115-6 ) respectively. There could be no better, and yet 
at the same time brief, treatment. But Dr. Ghosh, anxious to find defects in 
P^ini's treatment, quotes three (3) cases from the Taittmya Sarhhitia and asserts 
that they are not covered by Panini. I may p>oint out that Papini’s plan has not. 
left the above 3 cases unattended. The first two examples, cited by Dr. Ghosh^ 
suno asi ( TS. 1-3-14-7 ) and Pito a ( TS. 5-7-2-4 ) are not joined in Sandhi, because 
—as occurring, in the body of a metrical mantra {Sa no mcyobhu pito 5 vi^asva 
and vadma hi suno asy-admasadmd) — they are covered by Pap. (VI-i-115). Dr, 
Ghosh's third example Satakrato*nu (TS 2-5-12-15) occurs in a prose mantra and 
therefore the general rule (VI-i-109) prevails and Sandhi is made. I wonder 
how the strict and careful application of (PSn. VI-i-115). to the above examples 
escaped Dr. Ghosh’s vigilant notice. 

Before I pass on to other topics, I may allude to two mis-statements made in 
this connection in his note by Dr. Ghosh. He thinks that Patanjali misunderstood 
Pan. I-i-115, for the example given by him, dho iti is from Padapatha. If Dr. 
Ghosh had read further the r emar ks of Patanjali on the same sutras, he would have 
clearly seen that Patanjali did not regard the sutra applicable to Padapatha only 
(vide adJolbhavat, given as an example of the Vartika Ota^ca viprati?edhah) on 
the same sutra. In fact, Patanjali takes the sutra as enjoining the particle O to be 
un<diangeable in general. And this is in full conformity with the state of things. 
But the difficulty of Dr. Ghosh is that he does not like Paijini or his commentator 
to refer to Padapatha, which according to him is reserved for the author of the 
B^k-Pratisakhya, The other statement of Dr. Ghosh open to abjection is that he 
thinks that cases of real! non-sandhi are dealt with by P. in VI-i-115 ff, where the 
word is prakrtyd and not pragrhya. Accordir^ to Dr. Ghosh, the pragjhya cases 
should belong to Padapatha only. But the Paninian scheme does not justify the 
above assumption. Does Dr, Ghosh mean to say that the pTagrhya cases ( provided 
for in Pap. I-i-11-12 ; 15 ) occur in Padapatha only and not in the general literature ? 

About the ‘ingenious’ suggestion regarding Pan. VI-i-27, Dr. Ghosh says with- 
out giving reasons that he is still unconvinced. This, of course, I cannot help. But 
when he further asserts that, in case the sutra ( VI-i-127 ) is split into two parts, 
the particle ca would not be redundant, but would serve the purpose of connecting 
the two parts and quotes an analogous case of Pan. VII-ii-98, I must say that he 
has missed my argument. In (VII-ii-98) the particle ca is really anukar- 

^atidrtha of the word eka-vacame which otherwise would not be obtained, for the 
following of a pratyaya or an uttarapada does not necessarily imply the eka~vacamtva 
of the preceding Yusmad and Asmad. But in the present case (VII-i-127) , the 
state of things is different. Here the very fact that the long vowels i, ii, etc. are 
shortened before a dissimilar vowel, clearly implies that no further yca^-smdki should 
take place (Hrasva-vidhi-sdmarihydt na svarasandhth) . Hence there is no neces- 
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sity of assigning pragrhyatva to the examples of X>f. Ghosh’s second part of the 
:sutra and the particle ca would therefore remain redundant. 

Regarding his novel theory that in a Pi^. rule the name of an Acarya invariably 
comes in the end, I have shown in my last article that no such principle can be de- 
duced from the order of words in the ARtadhyayi and finely quoted the sutra (HI- 
iv-111) as going against Dr. Ghosh’s theory. In reply, Dr. Ghosh says that he was 
not oblmous of that sutra and, considers the word eva in (Illdv-lll) as truly re- 
dundant. As Dr, Ghosh disregards my reference to Patanjali (on Pan- III-iv-110), 
where the significance of eva has been indicated, I can’t decide whether he remains 
unconvinced by the argument or has missed the point as in the above case of ca. 
The latter is, indeed, the case with his another statement in which he still persists 
to regard syeti akuruta ( TS 5-5-8 ) and mitkurd abhavcm ( ibid, 5-5-6 ) as the 
known examples of Dr. Ghosh’s first part of the sutra ( VI-i-127 ) . The facts are 
■quite simple and clear. As the first part of the sutra records the opinion of Sakdya, 
its examples should, according to Dr- Ghosh, be given from Sakalya’s work ( Pada- 
patha) as in the case of other P&n. Sutras quoting Sakalya. The examples from the 
TS. would be, according to him, unwarranted and irrelevant. As regards the Unah 
urn problem, Dr. Ghosh is 'mystified to see that I discussed only that side of pro- 
blem which may be turned to support my theory and completely ignored the rest. 
But how am I to convince him that I have no theory to advance. I was concerned 
with examining his mistatements on the unab urn problem. Dr. Ghosh had stated 
<IC, Vol. IV pp. 394-95) that Sjandhi in avedv-indra and its absence in bka u- 
amiave cannot be explained by Fai?. On this, I pointed out the Par?, sutras 
(Vni-iii-33 and I-i-14), which fully cover the above .examples. But instead of 
admitting the cogency of my reply, he insists to remain unconvinced. As regards 
his reasons for remaining unconvinced, he has none to offer with .reference to bhd «- 
amsave, and about avedv-indra he gives an illuminating (?) reason that the sutra 
< VIII-iii-33 ) is an optional rule. What a good reason ! 

As regards the last paragraph of Dr. Ghosh’s note:, I can’t help wishing that 1 
would rather like to remain ununderstood “ as to what I intended to convey " than 
to be misunderstood. For, the misunderstanding of my remarks seems to have ex- 
asperated Dr, Ghosh and induced him to take pains to explain in detail an ‘obvious’ 
thing, viz. contraction or non-contraction in Saifahita has nothing to do with pragih- 
yatva. I pray Dr. Ghosh to re-rea.d the last paragraph of my article before attri- 
buting to me the views I did not express. My view-point in^brief was this that 
if P. had before him the present redaction of the written Saihhitla text, it was within 
tthe scope of his wo-rk to account for the cases of non-sandhi as found in written 
Samhita text. It is a different question whether the Sandhi allowed in Samhita text 
has to be actually resolved or not metri causa in recitation, what P. was concerned 
with is that the cases of Sandhi O'r non-Sandhi as occurring in the written Sarhhita. 
text should be covered by his rules. I have above referred to the sutra ( VI-iT15 ) 
which explains the non-sandhi of final 0 in hundreds’ of the written Sa^ita text 
cases. P. was, therefore, quite justified in taking the cases of non-sandhi in Gaurl 
adhisritab ( RV. IX 12-3) and tanu rtvaye (Rv. X-183-2) into account (vide the 
sutra I-i-19). This sutra is not .put in the section of prakrtya ( Pan. VI-i-115,^ ff.). 
P. puts it purposely in the pragrhya section ( PSp. I-i-ll ff.) in order to give it m 
additional significance of indicating the peculiar treatment of its examples in the 
Padapatha. This is the rationale of tlie traditional interpretation, which does not 
permit the cmuvrtti of the phrase ^akalyasya itau cmdrse in the sutra. If Dr. 
Ghosh had his say in the matter, he would drag back the above phrase even m 
Plan. I-i-11-115 also, for there also- the vowel declared to be pragrhya is followed by 
iti in the Padapatha. 

Before taking leave of Dr. Ghosh, let me make it clear that it is far from u^ 
the I^niniyas — and as a matter of fact from Acarya-PShini himself to claim m 
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iallibility and omniscience for Paijinian Grammar. What we insist on is that we 
rdiould make every honest effort to study closely Papini and his commentators before 
rushing to a hasty conclusion. For we believe that, despite a very valuable and solid 
work done in the sphere of Sanskrit Grammar, there is still much in Eaijini which 
has escaped the attention of modern scholars, and a patient and sympathetic study 
.of P. would reveal things unknown so far. It is, therefore, a matter of rerget that 
such a veteran Philologist as Dr. Ghosh — whose opinions are entitled to cur great 
respect — should indulge in such cheap and undignified remarks as ‘ Paiiini copied 
mechanically without understanding’, that ‘he had no personal knowledge of Pada- 
pStha', and that ‘he had no business to deal with Padapatha.* 


Nagpur. 




S. P. Chaturvedi. 


MADHUSUDANANANDA 

Dr. V. Raghavan in his note under the above caption in NIA. No. 1. 749-50 
refers to my statement in the ABORI 9. 321 that one of the two verses in Rajnam 
pratibodha^ referring to the rule of the Marathas in Mabaia§tra is an interpolation 
in the only available Ms. of that work at the Mss. Library at th& BORT,, Poona 
and asks whether it is not likdy that the other verse therdn referring to the killing 
of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Maiathas may also be an interpolation. Then 
in the last paragraph the learned doctor relying on certain data puts forth a theory 
that the author of the said work, might have composed it about the beginning 
■of the 14th century. 

2. It is very unsafe to determine the date of a work positively from internal 
evidence only when only one Ms. thereof is available and when the copyist is 
found to have copied out verses indiscriminately and left scores of them unnumbered 
without mentioning the reason for doing so. I however proceed to consider the 
above theory on assuming that all the unnumbered verses were interpolated by the 
copyist in order to fill in what seemed to him gaps in the original brfore him or to 
supplement an argument of the author, 

3. That theory would be acceptable only if the verse containing the said 
reference to the killing of the Mahomedans at Delhi by the Marathas is an inter- 
polated one. I regret to find from the jottings made by me when I wrote the above 
“ Reply to Criticisms ” that it is not so. As stated already the Ms. consists of three 
parts named (1) Pcmcoftnakara-vivaretnanh. — Purvdrdham (2) Pancarruskdra-'vivara- 
V'am-UttaTdrdham and (3) Rajnam-pTatibodhakam-'prakara^m-Uttarardham. The 
verse Indraprasthe makdmleccdf} &c., has been distinctly numbered 70 in the first part 
whereas the veme MahcurastTeca rSjanydJi &c, which I put down as an interpolation 
occurs in the third part, between verses numbered 16 and 17 and has no number 
assigned to it in the Ms. 

4. On the other hand there are distinct quotations from the Panccda^i by 
name made in the first part at two! places. The first quotation has been assigned 
No. 29 but others quoted after No. 206 have not been assigned any numbers. If 
these quotations formed part of the Pancamakdra-vivara-^am of Madhusudanananda, 
the above theory of Dr. Ragavan becomes unacceptable ance Bharatitirtha and 
Vidyaranyia did not live prior to the beginning of the 14th century. Even if the 
unnumbered verses from the Pancadc^t may be braced aside as interpolations 
the numbered one cannot. I therefore believe that this evidence is definitely 
against the plausibility of the said theory. 
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5. If Dr. Raghavan is of opinion that this is not conclusive evidence and! 
is keen on ascertaining the date of the Pcncamakara-vivctfafTiam and Rdjnaiit 
bodhah fnom internal data he can do so wi taking into consideration the following 
facts which appear from ray jottings namely : — 

1. The chewing oif tobacco as a vice of his time is referred to by the author in 

I. 188. 

2. The use guns (Lohayantras) 'in war in place of Astras and Sastras is con- 

^demned in an unumbered verse at p. 8. 

3. The levying of taxes by a Mahomedan king of the place, where the authtor 

lived, even on endowments made by former kings to Brahmans and 
Sannyasins and the consequent infliction of misery on them is stated in 
I. 66-119 to be fraught with very dire consequences, if not immediate, 
at least remote. 

4. Besides the Devtsukta, Bhagavad-gUd, Manu, Daksa, Parasara, YajnO'- 

valkya and Mdmda Smrtis, Rdmuya/>^a, SantipOrva of the Mbh., Bhdgc-’ 
wata, Brahma, and Aditya Purdrias, Hathayogodipikd (said to be work of 
Kardama) Yogavdskfha, and NitUataka which are decidedly of dates 
earlier than the 13th century, the Ms. contains quotations from the 
following works distinctly named, namely : — 

1. Goiak^a-vacanam I. 3. 

2. Kmildrnava I. 5. 

3. Ydjnvalkya {Advaite) I. 9. 

4. Siva (Rasarvcsve) I. 11 to 23. 

5. Rdvatiatantrasdra I. 24, 27. 

6. Pancadasl I. 29, 206. 

7. Vibhi^a^tmtra. I. 33. 

8. Laghuswubhdgya-latikd. I. 48. 215. 

9. Nandmdra Yatikdyastha-samvdda I. 73. 

10. Nandmdra Pxthivipati-samvada. I. 76. 

Ih Satyakama. 1. 97. 

12. Dattdtraya. I, 190. 

13. Dvijayavarta-samvddd. p. 20. 

14. Prthivldharacarya’s Ydstupujdpaddhati, taken from the Condi- 

pdtha in the Vdyupur&i^a. pp. 23, 27. 

15. Prabodhacandrodaya p. 45. 

Ahmedabad. 


P. C. Divanji 



SRI RAGHAVENDRA SVAMUST 

Raghavendra Svamin (TiRTHA) 1623-71. 

By 

B. N. KRISHNAMURTI SARMA. 

Raghavendra Tirtha ranks as one of the memorable Saints of the 
Mladhva calendar. After Vijayindra Tirtha, he is the most influential com- 
mentator and authoritative exponent of the school of Madhvladarya. To 
this day his memory is loved and cherished with respect by the followers of 
Madhva to whatever Mutt they belong. 

For a full and contemporary account of his life and career, we are in- 
debted to his nephew Nlajiayaina, whose Rdghauendra-Vijaya^ is a fine poetic 
account in ten cantos, packed with historical information. (2) The Guru- 
gunasttwcP of Viadindra, throws much welcome light on the contemporaries 
of Raghavendra in the realm of letters as well as on his literary activities. 
(3) This is supplemented by valuable references to writers of rival schools, 
in the works of Raghavendra himself. 

Date 

According to the Mutt lists, RIaghavendra was on the pitha from 1624-71. 
His predecessor, Suddhindra Tirtha was a contemporary of Raghimatha 
Nlayaka (1614-33) of Tanjcre.^ And Raghavendra himself was a contem- 
porary of the'last of the Nayaka of Tanjore : Vijayarlaghava (1633-73). 

Nadayana tells us in his biography that early in his life i.e. before he 
became a Pontiff, Raghavendra (then Venkatanatha) , did, on one occa- 
sion, win the admiration of the famous scholar Yajnanlaiayaii)a Diksita* of 
the Tanjore Court when he came out successful in a disputation with a cele- 
brated scholar at the court who had commented upon the SulbccSutras ; and 
again later when he vanquished his opponents in a disputation over the term 
MhaiaRya^ and the question taptamudrdnkma. 


1. Ed. by S. Subba Rau, Nimayasagar Press, Bombay, 1898. 

2. Publiiied in. the' S.Af. (Belgaum, 1923). 

3. Raghavmdra-Vijaya, ii, 53. 

4. He was the son of Govinda Diksita who was minister to Acyutappa and 
Raghunatha Nayaka and translated the Pafa-anadam&hatmya in 1605. He may be 
taken to have flourished between 1615-45. Yajnaniata.yai}a was the author of 
SdhityatatnSkara. 

5. The formation of this term was frequently debated, tfide Kakataliyavddartha 
of Vancesvara son of Narasimha (HZ II. 144) Catalo-gits, III.' 19 and (OPP . II. 
6649) j, 89. 
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Two verses relating to these incidents have been cited from NBrayaija’s 
work, in the Sources of Vijayanagar History : 

?rft -iTf drtr^rSisrmfts'ra?!: t ii 

^ gjiF ^ ars ^ n ” ( iv. is-i? ) 

Of these, the first one is grammatically faulty® and defies constructions. The 
English rendering of the verses as on P. 253 of the Sources of Vijayanagar 
History : 

“ At Tanjore, the great Yaifianfiifiyaija Dftgita who had performed sacri- 
fices and who had commented on the &ulha-Sutras, respected Venkafanlatha 

(later on Haghavendra Tirtha) very much (and) underwent 

MudiSnkana by him,’ 

is very wide of the mark. It will be seen that if literally constraed, the first 
two lines would convey that not Yajnanatayapa but Riaghavendra himself was 
the Saicrificer ( Yajantarrif) and commentator on the Sulba-Sutras ! The accu- 
satives Yayajukam Yajantam and Sulbasutram V yakhyataram cannot at all 
be connected with Yajnan&rayapa Kk^ita as has been done by the author of 
Sources of Vijayanagar History. Nor is there independent evidence to show 
that Venkataniatha had ever performed any sacrifices or had commented on 
the Sulba-Stitras. “ Yiayajukam ” would moreover signify a habitual sacrificer 
which we know R. was not. 

The correct reading of the first verse therefore seems to be : — 

dang2rrrt5tRr stuijirrait i 

list n 

which would mean that VenkatanBtha had occasion to meet and vanquish in 
disputation a celebrated scholar of the Tanjore court who had commented 
upon the &ulba-Sutras. 

This commieatator on the sulba-Sutras must have been a famous per- 
sonage of his times ; so much so fhat Nariayaija has not thought it necessary 
to mention his name. That he was not the same as Yajnanarjayaija himself' 
is obvious from the tenor of the verse defective as it is in the quotation. 

On the actual identity of this scholar light is thrown by Rajacudamaiji 
D3k5ita who tells us in one of tire introductory verses to his Tmtrasikhdmarfi 
(T.P.L. XII, 6841 ), that his teacher Venkatesvara Kksita, son of the cele- 
brated Govinda Mkgita (Mmister of two of the Nayak Kings of Tanjore)— 
wrote four works including a commentary on the sulba-Sutras^ entitled 

6. It would be obvious that of the two epithets Ydyajukam and Yajmtam (as 
in the text) any one is redundant in the light of the other. 

7. It is also unlikely that the Minister himself would have thought it wise or 
politic to do so. 

8. No Ms. of the work has been, preserved at the T. P. L. But there is one 
at the Library, of Asiatic Soc. of Bengal. Commenting on the Sulba-sutras was a 
little unusual and very probably Narayana thought and rightly too that to mention 
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Sulba-Mimamsa : — 

?fif|3?rren3^ frrrr n 

gssTHtJri^ar asrr wRiqriSjpT, i 
gcsl'^Rir: fsr sT-EHr q-ifHsBiwitrifiT'iir II 

Here then is inost plausible evidence to believei that the commentator on 
the §iUha.-SutT(is mentioned by Nanayaija was no other than Venkatesvara 
Dik^ita® son of Govinda Dak^ita and a brother of Yajnaniaiayaira Dik^ita 
himself ! 

Rajacudiamajji Dik$ita’s Tantrasikhamam was composed in 1637 A.D., 
and the meeting between his teacher (Venkatesvara Daksita) and Venkata- 
nlatha may therefore have taken place about 1620 a.d. in the reign of 
Raghuriatha Nayaka. 

It is therefore impossible to accept the translation of the second half of 
the second verse in Sources of Vij. History that “the scholar Yajnanlarayaija 
himself underwent MudiBajkana ( branding of the body with the symbols 
sacred to Vaispavism ) by him ” (i.e. Venkatanatha ) [p. 253] for the 
simple reason that the latter was not yet a Sannyasin“ (Yati) who alone is 
empowered to administer the taptamudrla according to the religious laws of 
the Madhvas. Here again the fact of the matter and what Niamyapa him- 
self means to say, appears to be that Venkatanatha came out victorious in a 
disputation with certain scholars over the issue of the Sastraic character of 
taptamudria-dhiarapa and that his arguments in defence of it were admitted 
to be sound and sensible by YajnarBjiayajja himself ( in whose presence 
evidently the debate was conducted ) : — 

Jlf^TRiqil: ste ( ^ ^ n 

Here again, we are lucky to light upon interesting facts from the literary 
history of the times. The evidence of Mss., shows that BhSskara Djkisita 
disciple of Um^ahe^vara ISksita ( who in turn was a pupil of the redoubt- 
able NisimhS^rama ) wrote a work called Taptamudra-Vidr&jaijam in which 
he condemned the practice of taptamudru-dharraja advocated by the followers 
of Madhva— probably as a counterblast to Vijayindra Tirtha’s work in defence 
of the said practice (See under VIJAYINDRA). A Ms. of this work of 
Bhiaskara Dikpita is preserved at the T. P. L. (XIII. 7523) and it is dated 
in the reign of Sahaji (1684-1710). The author himself may naturally be 


the fact would suffice to give a clue td the identity of the person,, without giving 
open offence to the great Minister ! 

9. Needless to point out that the epithet YayajUkam (frequent sacfificer) : 
applied by NaiSyapa would fit him admirably as he was a full-fledged Dik§ita. 

10. This is clear from the fact that Narayapa goes on to narrate the story of 
Venkatanatha’s renunciation and ordination as a monk only from VI-26 onwards. 
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pushed half a century earlier and assigned to the period of Raghunatha 
(1614-23) and Vijayailaghava. It was probably the same writer that en- 
countered Venkatanatha. The former’s grand-preceptor Nrsirhhlasrama was 
a contemporary of Riaghavendra’s Paramagum Vijayindra Tirtha- (1514-95 ). 
The contemporaneity of the two grand-disciples is thus by no means an un- 
sound deduction. Needless then to stress that great is the historical value of 
NSiayajia’s biography of his uncle. 

(2) The Guruguijastma teUs us that Riaghavendra’s commentary on 
the Mimdmsa Sutras was greatly admired by Mlakajitha Diksita, the great 
scholar and minister of Tirumala Nayaka of Madura ( 1623-59 ) , who show- 
ed his regard by placing the work on the back of his own elephant and taking 
it round the city." 

(3) In His c. on the TP of Jayaturtha, Riaghavendra refutes certain 
criticisms urged by the Visi^Oadvaitin Mahacarya, on the Dvaita-interpreta- 
tion of the B.S., in his PSraiaryorvijayc^^. This Mahladarya figures as the 
donee of a land-grant ( jaghir ) of the village of Sihgareddipalli in the Nellore 
Dt. from V&(}a Pedda Venkatadri Nayaningaru, in 1653". 

Rla.ghavendra seems to have spent the major part of his life in the 
Southern districts of the Madras Presidency, chiefly at Tanjore and Kumba- 
konam. Towards the latter part of his life however he seems to have moved 
to Mysore territory. In 1663 (iSobhakrt) we see him receiving a (c.p.) 
grant of the village of Nalluru, sumamed Devanajapura, from Doddadeva- 
liaja Odeyar (1659-72)^* of 'Mysore’*'* and a few years later the village of 
Mantiialaya from an officer of the Governor of Adoni (1662-87). 

The date assigned to him in the Mutt list ( 1624-71 ) is thus corroborat- 
ed by the foregoing evidence’”. 

Life 

Raghavendra’s ancestors on the maternal side were of the Gautamagotra. 
His great-grandfather Kjwa Bhatta, was tutor to the Emperor Kpsnadeva 
Raya, in Vinla. His grandfather was Kanakacala BhatJa. His father 
Timmapijac&rya was also a good scholar and an artist in Music. After the 


11. ‘ JTfvstNMrfTOiFfrafffeHPtdr 

NSIakaijtha is known to have arbitrated at a Saiva-Vaisiiava dispute over 
the digging of a tank at Madura, in 1626 A.D. Taylor, His Mss., Vol. ii, p. 149. 
His Nilakai}thavijay<icampu was composed in 1637-38. (See the verse given in Mm. 
Kuppusvami Sastei’s Introd. to the edn. of the work). 

12. See under TP-Bhavaidipa of Raghavendra. 

13. Ran^carya, Moiras Insc., II, p. 1151. Venugopal and Butterworth 
NeUore, 1905, p. 61. 

14. Burgess, ChnMolagy of Modern India. 

15. Mysore Arch. Rep. 1917, pp. 58-59. 

16. According to S. Srikanta Sastri "Sk. Lit. under Vijayanagar Kings" {Vij- 
Sex. Com. Vol. p. 317) Raghavendra was a contemporary of Bhallavipuri Bhairava- 
bhatta and Virabhadra Papdita. Vide also Riih. Vij. VIII. 4. 








$/?i RjG,HA'^^N£>KP>Sv^Mftf 


Reproduced from an ancient portrait preserved in 
his M<atha at Kumbahonam. 
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fall of Vijayanagar (1565), TimmajijiacSrya migrated to the Tuindiramapdala 
(Kanci) and settled down at the town of Pattajja (Sadras)? with his wife 
GopikJamba. They had three children : Gururiaja ; Venkat&mW^ and Ven- 
katahatha (the future Raghavendra). Early in his life, Venkataimtha 
lost his father. But his elder brother Guruiiaja took charge of him, had him 
educated under his brother-in-law Laki^nnaarasimhiacarya, and got him married 
when he came of age. 

It was about this time that Venkataimtha first came to be attached to 
the Mutt of Sudhindra Tartha at Kumbakonam, where his scholarship soon 
attracted the attention of the Svami^s. It was also probably at this time 
that Venkataniatha made his literary debut, as already referred to, at the 
court of Raghuniatha Nayaka. The more Sudhindra saw of Venkafanatha, 
the greater grew his desire to make him succeed him as Pontiff of his Mutt. 
He accordingly communicated his wish to the young scholar but met with 
stout resistance. Venkataniatha pleaded that he was yet young and in no 


17. She was married to Lak^mlnararimhacarya who subsequently became the 
teacher of Raghavendra. Her sort was Narayajia who wrote the biography of his 
uncle Raghavendra. 

16. Thex-'e is no ground for the assumption of Dr. R. Nagaraja, Sarma that 
“ Raghavendra was (for some time) the direct disciple of Vijayindra TIrtha, in the 
matter of the study of Dvaita Vedanta” and that he was “undoubtedly a junior 
contemporary of Vij. and studied partly under him and partly imder Sudhindra 
after the demise of Vij.” {The Hindu,, Madras, Aug. 4, 193&, p. 9, col. 1 ) The 
proofs adduced by the Doctor are : (1) ceitain stories current in traditional circles ; 
(2) a portrait of the pupU Raghavendra engaged m study, still preserved in the 
Vij. Matha at Kumbakonam (Italics mine) and (3) the internal evidence when 
R. “ speaks with great admiration, of the works of Vij! We need not trouble to 
contradict stories in such cases. But the evidence of a contemporary biographer 
like N^yaaja', has greater claims to recognition than the stories of later genera- 
tions. And throughout his work NiaiSyana has nowhere said a word about his 
uncle's studies under Vij. He is not likely to have passed' over it if sudr had really 
been the fact It is significant that he begins his account of the history of R. after re- 
cording the demise of Vij. The portrait (face opposite) too represents R. not in study 
(as Dr. Nagaraja Sarma would have us believe) but in the attitude of one wor- 
shipping God. The ascetic robes in which R. is dressed and the absence of the 
yajhopavita from his person axe sure indication that the portrait has reference to 
his pontifical days, but there is absolutely no reason to connect the picture neces- 
sarily with Vij. who does not also find a place in it. The reference to Vij. as “ Guru- 
pada ” in some of R’s works, has therefore to be viewed merely as a tribute rather 
than as recording a strictly historical fact. We have it from Naiayai?a that R. 
used to spend his time at the Tomb of Vij. in prayer and contemplation and he 
might have learnt to revere the memory of Vij. as that of al Guru (and in fact, 
he was his Guru’s Guru). From N’s account it is clear that R ODuld not have been 
more than forty at the time of his ordination which (there is reason to believe) 
took place two years before the death of Sudhindra (1623) according to the Mutt 
list. This would give 1582 or so as the date of R’s birth and he could not have 
been more than 13 at the time of Vij’s demise (1595j,Manmatha) and it is! too much 
to be asked td believe that he had read all the advanced dasrics of the Dvd-ta 
system, under Vij. by then. 
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mood for renunciation, that he had not yet finished tasting and testing the 
pleasures of life, that his wife was still young and his boy not yet initiated 
into Gurukula^®. But SudMndra would not take a refusal. He continued 
his pleadings and persuasions and finally succeeded in convincing the young 
scholar of the vanity and evanescence of worldly attachments telling him of 
the great destiny that was in store for him. Under these repeated importuni- 
ties, the higher aspirations of Venkatanlatha began to be roused and he began 
to thaw. He was however thrown into restless cogitations for sometime. 
One day, a vision appeared before him and that practically settled his future. 
The ordination was arranged to take place at Tanjore, to avoid trouble from 
the young wife. In or about 1621 a.d., Venkatanatha was duly ordained a 
Monk under the name of Raghavendra lirtha. Two years later, Sudhlndra 
Tirtlia died at Hampi and Raghavendra became the Head^s of his Mutt. 
Madura^* and iSrirangam. From ^rirangam he moved westwards, to Udipi 
and Subrahman,ya and thence north to Pandharpur,^^ Kolhapur and Bijapur. 
At Kolhapur he is said to have made a long stay^® and at Bijiapur he was 
able to make many converts^^. He returned ultimately to Kumbakonam 
passing through Tirupati, Kiafici, Vrddhiacalam and :§rimu?nam 28 . piis fre- 
quent marches from place to place do not seem to have interfered with his 
literary activities. He wrote his works in the intervals of his tour from’ one 
place to another as well as when on the move. A good pen-picture of Ra- 
ghavendra during thte latter part of his life at XCumbakonam. is given by 


{Rug. Vij. VI. 29.) 

20. His name is said to have been Lak§minariayana who is credited in the 
Gurugunastava with the authorship of a com. on the Rgbha^yafxka (verse 27) of 
which we have an incomplete Ms. in the Mysore O. L. (Nagari, 2981). 

21. At Tanjore, on the banks of the Vadavar. 

22. The evidence on this pcunt is furnished by Nanayana : — ’ 

II ( vi. 52 ) 

in a speed! put into the mouth of Sarasvati. This effectively disposes of Dr. R. 
Nagaraja Sarma’s theory of Raghavendra’s having been a student of Dvaita classics 
under Vijayindra. 

23. Tradition says that Raghavendra had to contend with a rival claimant to 
the Pitha in the person of Yadavendra who had been ordained by Sudhindra a few 
years before him. This Yadavendra is said to have caused considerable annoyance 
to Raghavendra both at the time of his succession to the Pontificate and for years 
afterwards. The King of Tanjore is said to have finally dedded the issue in favour 
of Raghavendra and proclaimed him as the rightful heir and succe^r. Yadavendra 
is reported to have passed away at Yadugiri on the R. Kf^a. On account of his feud 
with Raghavendra, his tomb, it is said, is not officially visited by the Svamis of 
the Mutt. This Yadavendra was probably the same as the Guru of Lak§minatha 
Tirtha of the Vyasaraya Mutt. (See later). 

24. R(tgh. Yij, vii, 46. It was presumably the?n that he made the acquaintance of 
Nilakaijtha DTksita. 

25. Op. cit. viii, 67. 

27, viii, 89r 


26. Op. cit, viii, 67, 
28. viii, 73. 
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Narlayajia 2 o. [See the portrait of RIaghavendra engaged in i^nika, facing 
p. 74]. 

By 1663 Raghavendra had left for Mysore when he received a grant 
from Dodida Devaraja Otfeyar. He seems to have moved further north 
after a time and finally settled down at MantrSlaya a village in the Bellary 
Dt. about 12 miles from the Tungabhadra River (Ry. Station). It appears 
from the Mackenzie Mss. that the village was granted to him rent-free by 
VenkaTOa Pant the Dewan of Sidi Masanad Khlan, Governor of Adcni 
( 1662-87 ). ( Madras Dt. Gazette. Reprint 1916. Ch. XV. Adoni taluq. p. 
213). There, on the banks of the sacred river, he passed away in 1671 
(Virodhikrt), and his mortal remains which lie enshrined there, attract thou- 
sands of pilgrims all the year round. 

Works. 

Over forty works have been attributed to Rfighavendra. Most of these 
are in the nature of commentaries on the works of -Madhva, JayatTrtha and 
Vyasanaya. The rest include a couple of original works and commentaries 
of a more or less independent character. “BhEvadipa” is the general title 
given to a majority of his works. His writings are characterised by 
remarkable simplicity of language and clarity of exposition. Through his 
singularly unassuming commentaries he has brought the contents of even the 
most abstruse treatise in the Dvaita Vedanta within easy reach of the aver- 
age reader and therein lies the secret of his success and fame. 

( 1-6 ) Dasa-Prakaranas. 

Raghavendra wrote glosses on six out of the ten Prakaraajus of Madhva, 
elucidating the respective commentaries thereon of Jayatartha, omitting those 
four already commented upon by Vylasaraya^o. Except that on the Karmanir- 
tya.ya, all the other, glosses have been printed. Of these the tippana on the 
VTN. is the biggest running to 3700 granthas. Next comes that on the 
Td-tia with 1450 granthas (Bombay, 1898 ). 

( 7-12 ) Sutra Pr asthma. 

There are altogether six works of Raghavendra bearing upon the Sutra- 
prasthiana. One of them (7) the Nyayamukt^ali (p)®^ is a brief summary 

29. It appears from Narayana’a account that R. had made the Saiva Mutt 
(acquired in the days of Vijayindra as already related) facing the southern gate of 
the Kumbhesvaia temple at Kumbakonam, his permanent residence. He used to go 
for his daily bath at the Kaveri, pay his respects at the Tomb of Vijayindra and 
then worship Kumbhesvara on his way back to his Mutt, (ix 37-39). 

X X X X 11 

30. Viz., tliose on the Khavdnatraya and the one on the Tatfaviveka. His 

glosses are not known as “ as stated on p. 317 of the Vij S^x, Co, Vol, 

31. Belgaum, 
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of the Adhikaraioa of the B.S, (8) His Tantradlpika^^ is a Vrtti directly on the 
sutras, in 3000 granthas, referring where necessary, to the explanations con- 
tained in the earlier works and commentaries like the NS., the Cmdrikd, the 
TD and the Nayacmdrikd as well as a few other ( minor ) commentaries. 
It does not attempt any criticism of the interpretations of rival schcx)ls, as 
the purpose of the author is solely construotive. Among the! Post-Vyasariaya 
commentaries refened is one by Vijayindra Tartha^* (9) His Bhavadipa^^ 
on the TP of Jayatirtha, is a voluminous work of over 12,300 granthas. It 
refers to both the Tmtradipihd,^^ and the Prak^d^^ on the Candrikd. The 
plan of the work is both critical^^ and expository. One of the new works 
criticised here is the PSrMaryavijava of Mahtaclarya,3s whose strictures on the 
Sutra-interpretation of MadHva are quoted and criticised (See i, 1, 27 p. 64, 
lines 10-24 ; i. 1, 6 p. 39). Certain critijdsms urged by Appayya Dikisita have 
also been dealt with ( iii, 3, 6V (341b) ; P. 29, lines 18-23 ; P. 19, 4-6). The 
TD is quoted over fifty times and these quotations are valuable also in fixing 
the text of it. There are references to several other commentators of the 
TP (i, 2, 17, P. 84, 85; iii, 3, 27, p. 318b), including the Cmdrikd (on 
ii, 4, 2). 

(10) The commentary on the TMparyacmdnka of VylasaiSya, entitled 
" PrakdSa ” is another lengthy work of 18,400 granthas. It is eulogised by 
V^ndra -in his Guruiu^astava (verse 17) and seems to have preceded the 
authoT^s commentary on the TP wherein it is referred to.-®® The views em- 
bodied in the Naya-viveka,. Nibandhma, T(mtTacu4dma^i {Mtmamsd), the 
Srikantha.bhia^ya'*®, and its commentary Sivdrkammidlpika by Appayya 
Dakj 5 ita, as well as those in his Madhvamata/vidhvamsma are quoted and 
criticised. Mention is made of (1) the Upasamkdravijaya, (2) the Kmt^~ 
koddhdra and the Paratatvaprakdsikd^^ of Vijajdndra Tirtha. The author 


32. Referred to in his N. S. Parimala, ii, 1, p. 208 and 286. 

33. Cf. f^^nrrr: (ver. 2) Cf. also a quotation' from 

it under iii, 3, 37 'dismissing an objection of Appayya Diksita that Madhva’s inter- 
pretation of ^ there is opposed to the Mimamsa-sampradaya. 

34. Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1902. 

35. i, 3, 42p, 239b; P. 31, line 7; P, 64, 4: 70, 12. 

36. 11 p. 39 : 122b. 

37. ' ^ g I 

mm- w ' 

38. Sastramuktavali Series, 43, Conjeeveram, 1912. 

39. P. 30, lines 7. (Bombay) But the Prakdsa itself refers to the TP-Bhavudipa 
i, 4, adh. 7, p. 842b. 

40. The work is not noticed by Vyasamya in his Candrikd. The omisrion is 
made good by Raghavendra who by quoting both from the Sivarkcmmidipikd (p. 413 
and 842b) and the Nydyarak^dm^i, has brought the critical literature of his school 
upto date. He has also dealt with the criticisms of Mahiacarya’s P3rdsci7y<tvijaya, 
here. ( 1, 4 adh. 2, 792 ; 842 ), 

41. P. 824b. 
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gives ample proofs of his profound acquaintance with and mastery over the 
interpretational niceties of the PurvamimEm® and Vylakarajia ■ systems, by 
discussing a great many of their Adhikaraija-nyiayas and stitras referred to in 
the body of the Candrika. So numerous are these occasions that it would 
be futile to cite instances (See pp. 550, 590-92). The &rutaprahdiei on the 
Srlbhdfya (pp. 543 ; 554 and 610b ) ; the Nayacmidrika of NSlrlayana Pan- 
ditacarya (756b); and certain earlier commentaries on the Candrika ( pp. 
604 and 670b ) are quoted in the course of the work. There are references 
also to the Katpataru-Parimala of Appayya DSkgita (p. 770b) and to certain 
^ Madhva’s bhiagya (829), not to speak of one to the Siddhmta 
Kmmudi of Bhaftoji (p. 12, line 6). 

(11) REghavendra’s Tattvamanjari is a detailed exposition of the Anu- 
bka?ya of Madhva, in 1,900 granthas. It does not mention any earlier com- 
mentaries on the original. 

(12) His Ny3yasudhd-Parimala^‘ is one of the most popular and 
influential commentaries on Jayatirtha’s NS. Tradition has shown its appre- 
ciation of this commentary by conferring the epithet of “ Parimalacarya;” on 
the author. The total number of granthas in this work is 19,300. The author 
quotes a number of earlier commentaries on the NS ( i, 1, p. 30b; 1, 1, 38 ; 
ii, 1, 221b and 232 ), including that of Yadupati (i, 4, 199 ) which he criti- 
cises; iv, 2, p. 20 ;• i, 1, 15 and i, 1, 49b. He also quotes from the Naya- 
oOndrikS (i, 1, 14b) the Sannyayaratnavali (i, 1, 129b). He makes a pass- 
ing allusion (i, 4, adh. 6. p. 199-2-3 ) to the view of some that the slokas 
“ Prapanco yadi ” etc., are no part of the Mdndukya Upanisad but are really 
the Kiarifcas of GauiiJapBda.*^ He fanciesi the Bhamatl to be a bhdsya (?) 
(vol. 2. p. 149) and speaks of a certain Murari-sataka by the Bh§§yakara« 
(Sanlcara) meaning thereby the SamksepaSiriraktP^ of Sarvajniatman. 

JRg and Upankad Prasthdnas. 

The works under this head includes (13) a commentary on the first 
three Adhyayas (40 suktas) of the Rg Veda (the same portion as is covered 
by the Rg bhdsya of Madhva) known as Mantrdrthamaiijan (alias Pgartha- 
manjari) and lucid expositions (called IChandarthas) of nine out of the 
ten major Upani§ads commented upon by Madhva (excepting the 

42. Bombay. A commentary on the Parimcda has recently been acquired for 
the TPL. 

43. On the entire question of the Upani§adic Theory of the first chapter of 
Gaudapada’s work see my papers in the Review of Phil and Rel. Poona 
( 2, 1 : 3, 1 ; 4, 2 ) and the Poena Orientalist Vol. 1 No. 2 & Vol. 2 No. 1. 
43,’ Vol. II. P. 140. 

44. Vol. II. p. 140. 

45. The mistake (?) is repeated also on P. 23, line 2, of his c. on the Tattvod- 
yotatikS, in identifying the verse “ Anrtajadavirodhi riipam.” (of the S-Sariraka) ; 



46. Bombay, 
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Aitareya).-^'^ His commentary on the Kma (i. 4) refers to an earlier com- 
mentary. In Mm^aka i, 5, his exposition of “ Para ” and “ Apara ” Vidya 
as aspects of the same thing, on the analogy of Pravftta and Nivrtta-Karmas 
is simple yet attractive. He does not fight shy of the obvious drift of Municuka 
vi, 8 ; and acknowledges his indebtedness to the c. of Vy&satirtha in writing his 
gloss on the Taittiriya (granthas 885). He has also given a clear lead in 
the interpretation of the somewhat confused sfi 3T^ 

FTHR... (Bfh). The .Br/[-g/oss is the biggest of his commentries on the 
Upani^ads running to 3,300 granthas. That on the Chan. Up., termed “ a 
new discovery” in the Baroda O. L. Catalc^e (xv), has been printed along 
with the rest of his glosses, many years ago. We have also a Ms. of it at 
the T. P. L. (iii, 1620). Riaghavendra’s commentaries on the Ups. were evi- 
dently the reactions from the Dvaitic side to the Upani^advyakhyas of 
Rahgariamianuja who is anterior to 1707. 

atd-Prasthma. 

We have altogether three works of R^havendra on the Gita-Prasthana, 
not to speak of a Gitdrthamanjm attributed to him (23). His c. on the Cntd- 
bhd§ya-Prameyadlpikd, referred to by Vadindra in his Gurugut^astava (ver. 
25), is preserved at the Mysore O. L. (C. 340 Dev.) ; but that on the Gitd- 
TMpmya-Nydyadlpikd of Jayatiirtha, is known only through Vladlndra’s refer- 
ence to it in ver. 26 of his Gumgunastava : 

(26) His GUdrthaSmhgraha, more popularly known as Gita Vivrti, is 
a lucid and original commentary on the Gita, printed several times in India 
Its apt and convincing explanations have won the admiration even of the fol- 
lowers of other schools of thought. It runs to 3,700 granthas. The author 
has made judicious use of the commentaries of Madhva and quotes also from 
other works of the Acarya here. 

Other Works. 

The other works of Riaghavendra include commentaries on (26) the 
Pramma-Paddhati^^ and (27) the Vad-dvcdi of Jayatartha®* and (28) the 

47. AH these comm, have been published from Bombay. A new edition has 
recently been brought out from Dharwar. The gloss on the Ait. included in these 
editions, is by a (recent?) writer, who describes himself as disciple of Bharakari 
Venkatavarahaciarya. 

UThe commentator refers also the 
glosses of Vedeia and Vyasatirtha, to both of which he is indebted. 

49. A Tulu Ms. (palm leaf) No. 291, is however reported from the Pejavar 
Mutt. 

50. It is one of the comin. included in the Gujarati Press Edn. Bombay 1908. 

51. Called Bhavadipa. Dharwar. 

§2, Bombay. Not Vadavati as on P, 317 of the Vij. Sex. Com. VoL 
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Tarkatd):i4ava {Nydyadipa) of Vyasarlaya ; (29) one on the Mbh. T. N. 

(entitled Bhdvasamgraha^^ and (30) a complete and fascinating commentary 
on the (entire Mimdmsd Sutras of Jaimim, following thte Bhatta school, and 
entitled “ Bhatta-samgraha”. The commentary on the Tarkatdndava, of 
which a portion (containing paricchedas I-II) has already been issued from 
Mysore (G. O. L'. Series, 1932-35) running to over 6,350 granthas, is a very 
illuminating performance, very helpful in identifying and clarifying the quo- 
tations from the Tattvacintdmar0 and its commentaries occurring in the wo<rk 
of Vy^araya. Riaghavendra quotes Rucidatta (i, 152) and Narahari (181). 
The Bhattasamgraha^^ is a remarkable work, valuable not only by reason 
of its inherent worth but as one of the very few works written by Dvaitins 
u,pon other systems of thought. Under each Adhikaraaja, the Purvapaki§a and 
siddhianta are summed up. The work is written in the best style of the 
author and is based upon a critical study of the Sahara bhd^ya, the works of 
Kumiarila and other writers : 

(31-37) Miscellaneous Works. 

Besides the above-mentioned works, tradition ascribes to Raghavendra, 
commentaries on the I?g, Yajus and Sama Vedas, and short glosses on certain 
Suktas like the Purusa-sukta,^^ Gkarma, SamuUra, Pavamdna, Hiranyagaabha 
and Ambhftin. These have been collectively referred to in the Gurugwia- 
stava (28) : — 

His c. on the Rg. Veda which is presumably the same as the Manirdrtha- 
manjart. The commentary on the other Vedas, are utterly lost to us though 
referred to in the Guruguij,astava (ver. 30). 

& II 

Besides the above, tradition speaks of four other minor works of Ragha- 
vendra (38) z. Rdmacaritamanjart,^^ (39) Kr^acaritamonjan, (40) Prdtah- 
samkdpa-gadya, and (41) a short c. on the Arj,u-Madhvavijaya, said to have 
been composed before his ordination. 


53. M. M. Sangha list as also p. 3^7 of the Vij. Sex. C. Vol. 

54. Mysore O. L. A. 421 and 446. See P. 400 ante. 

55. Printed. 

56. Most probably the same Rama-katha in Si'agdhara verses that Raghvendra 
is said to> have composed, in i. 12, of Narayapa’s biography : 

^ fir^ofr ' 

57. Evidently Nos. 38-39 are the same as the Ramakjsna-Cantamanjari re- 
ferred to on P. 317 of the Vij. Sex. C, Vol, which ^eaks also of z " Bhedabodhini" 
by Riaghavendra, 



TWO SANSKRIT CHINESE LEXICONS OF THE 7th-8th 
CENTURIES, AND SOME ASPECTS OF INDO-ARYAN 
LINGUISTICS* 

By 

SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, Calcutta. 

Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi’s Deux Lexiques Smskrit-Chinois (Two 
Sanskrit-Chinese Lexicons) is a work of unique interest and importance in 
Sanskrit and Indo-Aryan linguistics, apart from its other bearings. The first 
volume of Dr. Bagchi’s work appeared from Paris in 1929. giving the text 
of two Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries, the F.an Yu Tsa Ming of Li Yen and the 
Fan Ya TsHm Tse% Wen of Yi Tsing, in a facsimile reprint fro>m Japanese 
wood-block editions published in the 18th century. In this first volume. Dr. 
Bagchi has given a Roman transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa Ming in its 
entirety, accompanied by French equivalents of the words occurring in it : the 
Chinese characters in this lexicon have been transcribed from a standard 
modem pronunciation, following the French system, and the Sanskrit words 
have been transliterated, corrections (which are numerous) being given within 
brackets. There are cross references to the pages and columns of the Fan 
Yu TsHen Tseu Wen for the Sanskrit words in that work ; and of the Fan Yu 
TsHm Tseu Wen only the Sanskrit portions have been given in transcription, 
with corrections within brackets (the Chinese characters being omitted), and 
references to the same or synonymous words in the Fan Yu Tsa Ming have 
been indicated by means of numbers. The transcription of the Fan Yu Tsa 
Ming has"^ been enriched by a number of notes from Prof. Paul Pelliot, 
discussing the etymologies of a good many of the Indian words. 

Dr. Bagchi promised a detailed study of these two interesting works ; 
and after eight years, he has just published (November 1937) the second 
volume, forming the third number in the Smo-Indiaa series published on 
behalf of the University of Calcutta by Paul Geuthner of Paris. The second 
volume of Dr. Bagchi’s Deux Lexiques is remarkable in one respect : it is 
the first work by an Indian Sinologue published from an Indian-owned and 
Indian-managed press (the Calcutta Oriental Press, Ltd.) in which Chinese 
characters (the fount being imported from Japan) have been extensively 
printed. In this volume, Dr. Bagchi has given us full accounts of the two 
works, placing before us all that can be known about their authors, and sub- 
mitting the words wherever they offer a scope for it to a rigorous survey, 
orthographical, linguistic and lexicographical. A study of the phonetics of 
Indo-Aryan as well as Early Chinese naturally issues out of a discussion of 


* This paper was received top late for inclusion in the F. W, Thomas Commerno- 
lation Volume. — S. M. K. 
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the transcription of the Sanskrit syllables by means of Chinese characters in 
both the works ; and Dr. Bagchi has properly treated the relevant topics. 
Notes on the Chinese transcription of the Sanskrit sounds have been included. 

Some fresh materials came to Dr. Bagchi's hands, after the publication 
of the Fm Yu Tsa Ming and the Fm Yu TsHen Tseu Wen in fascimile. 
These consist of different editions and versions or redactions of the two lexi- 
cons, giving variant readings. and additional words not occurring in the Japan- 
ese editions of 1732 and 1773 which were published in fascimile. Dr. Bagchi 
has fully discussed these new materials in his second volume, to which he 
has appended a Chinese-Sanskrit index with the Chinese characters arranged 
according to their radicals and the Indian words occurring in all the texts 
duly entered after the Chinese. 

Dr. Bagchi’s account. of the compilers of the two dictionaries afford us 
valuable glimpses both into the state of Buddhism in India, Serindia and 
China in the 7th-8th centuries and into that of Sanskrit and Indian studies 
in Serindia and China of that period. The dictionaries were taken to Japan 
where they were carefully studied and faithfully copied, and it is remarkable 
how in the hands of the copyists and wood-engravers of the 18th century in 
Japan the shapes of the Indian letters of the 7th-8th centuries as modified 
by Central Indian and Chinese scribes were on the whole preserved in tact. 
But during the ten centuries from the 8th to the 18th, mistakes had crept in, 
in the form of copyists* errors, of confusion of letters, and faulty or incorrect 
forms (apart from the frankly Prakrit words) which were based on vema- 
cularised pronunciations of orthoepic modifications of Sanskrit sounds among 
Central Asian peoples, or among Indians themselves. Dr. Bagchi has treated 
these errors thoroughly, drawing many an interesting conclusion from them 
and giving some suggestive parallels and examples. 

Of the two lexicographers, Li Yen was an inhabitant of Kucha in Sin 
Kiang (Chinese Turkestan), while Yi Tsing was Chinese. (Yi Tsing has 
not given his proper Chinese name in his work — he follows the Buddhist 
fashion in vogue in China of his times in signing in his Indian or Sanskrit 
name Paramartha-deva : it is interesting to note that Fa Hien’s Sanskrit 
name was Mok$a-deva, and Hiuen Ts’ang's Mahayana-deva) . Dr. Bagchi 
has shown how Li Yen’s mother-tongue, Kuchean, influenced his Sanskrit 
vocabulary — at least one Kuchean word has been put down by Li Yen as 
Sanskrit (Bagchi, II, p. 388). 

The Sanskrit treated in the two lexicons is not the pure classical Sanskrit, 
pure in either vocabulary or grammar. A study of the words shows that 
there is a considerable divergence in the type of Sanskrit which was the ob- 
jective of Li Yen and of Yi Tsing. It may be stated in general terms that 
it was Buddhist Sanskrit, much mixed up with vernacular Prakrit forms, 
that was the aim of both to teach. From point of view of Sanskrit Yi Tsing 
is the more careful compiler : his Sanskrit is purer, being less vemacularised. 
This is only natural, considering that he lived in India and studied his Sans- 
krit at Tamraiipti in Bengal. We can only expect him to be familiar with 
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the Buddhist Sanskrit as used by the Bengal and Eastern Indian Buddhists 
of the 8th century, and this, it would appear, was substantially the same form 
of the speech which has been recovered from Nepal. Dr. Bagchi suggests 
that a few of Yi Tsing’s Prakritic forms really belong to the dialect of Ben- 
gal (p. 429). But these words are not peculiar to the vernacular of Bengal 
alone — they at any rate belong to the plains of Northern India, and the only 
thing that these and other words of the same type would suggest is that Yi 
Tsing’s Buddhist Sanskrit has a vernacular North Indian colouring. His 
spellings are more correct, and more in accord with the correct Sanskrit of the 
plains of India written in the well-established orthography apparently fixed for 
good during the Kushana and Gupta periods. 

Li Yen, on the other hand, spent his life in Serindia and China, and 
what he learned of * Sanskrit ’ was outside India. Dr. Bagchi has culled 
together all that can be known about his life from Chinese sources, and has 
demonstrated how much he was in touch with Central Asian conditions. A 
number of words, Iranian and Serindian, doubtlessly, used by the Indians of the 
North-West, feature as Sanskrit words in Li Yen’s work. These probably 
were not in use among Indians of the Gangetic plains. Li Yen’s orthography 
and orthographical erro-rs suggest a different environment from that of Yi 
Tsing. Although Li Yen’s lexicon (in its Japanese edition) gives the Sans- 
krit words in the Siddha-tndirkd alphabet — a sort of Devanagari of the 8th 
century— his common orthographical error of writing short, vowels for long 
ones suggests the Kharosthl tradition of orthography b^ind the later Br^mi 
one of the Siddha-mdtrkd, Other North-Western Indian phonetic and ortho- 
graphic peculiarities are plentiful and they have been noted by Dr. Bagchi. 
A close study of Li Yen's words and forms (some verb-forms in a Prakrit 
dialect occur — see Bagchi II, p. 386) would make it quite clear that his 
‘ Sanskrit ’ was a form of Buddhist Sanskrit different from that of Yi Tsing : 
it was, in fact, Buddhist Sanskrit as used among the Indians of the North- 
West, and probably also of Serindia. 

This raises a very important question : was the Mahiaylana canon still 
split up in local dialectal versions ? If the intention of Li Yen was td teach 
Sanskrit of the Mahayana texts such as we know them now, then either he 
did not know his Sanskrit well, being able to boast of a kind of jargon or 
‘pidgin ’ Sanskrit which would be in use only in the- North-West— the area 
which had close relations with Central Asia ; or there were current in Central 
Asia and North-Western India local redactions of MabSyiana texts in a 
Buddhist Sanskrit different from that current in Bengal and Eastern India. 

From the fact of Buddhist Sanskrit, and the evidence of the vocabularies 
of Li Yen and Yi Tsing, it is quite legitimate to assume that Sanskrit in 
the 8th century a.c. was not as dead as it would seem to be now. Sanskrit 
lived as a sort of elegant form of the vernaculars — a language which gave 
the older and fuller forms of the vernacular Prakrit words. It was considered 
to be near enough bo the vernaculars, and it could be freely mixed or con- 
taminated with vernacular words and forms, idioms and speech-habits. Cor- 
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rect grammatical Sanskrit was the business of scholars, particularly Brahman 
scholars. But for ordinary literate people, who were not necessarily great at 
grammar, a kind of * dog Sanskrit ^ evidently was a great Vrekehrsprache, parti- 
cularly for conversation or correspondence art of one’s own little dialect or 
big home-language area. It was bound to be in a fluid state, when it was 
current over such ai wide tract extending from Bali and Java, and Cambcvdia 
and Siam, through Bunna, Bengal and the Dravida lands, to the North-Western 
frontier and Afghanistan, Central Asia and Sin-Kiang. 

It is also clear that with Li Yen and the Serindians, there was not much 
discrimination between pure or classical Sanskrit and the current Prakrit 
vernacular of the North-West, if the latter used a highly tatsama vocabulary : 
evidently both were characterised as Indian Speech. In the same way, the 
average Arab Moslem of the age of the Crusades and later would not much 
disaiminate between Latin and Italian or French as the Language oj the 
Franks. 

The orthographical errors in Li Yen give us interesting sidelights into 
Sanskrit pronunciation — or, rather, Indo-Aryan speech-habits — of the North- 
Western Frontier and Central Asia (among the Indian colonists) in the 7th 
century a.c. and earlier. The contamination with Serindian dialects should 
only warn us in the direction of caution and discrimination in us'ng this 
evidence Indo-Aryan phonology. 

The Chinese transcriptions give us valuable hints for Sanskrit (and 
Prakrit) pronunciation of the times. Thus, although the Sanskrit ortho- 
graphy, particularly in Li Yen, is slipshod and careless in the matter of vowel- 
length, the Chinese method of indicating the pronunciation of the Sanskrit 
syllables is generally careful by using a separate symbol to indicate a long 
vowel, whether originally long or long by position. Tone marks have been 
used, probably to indicate stress : but the paint is not clear (Bagchi, II, 
pp. 374 ff., and pp. 435-436). Proper liaison between the members of Sans- 
krit conjunct consonant groups, which can only be denoted in Chinese writ- 
ing by means of a separate character with a syllable for each consonant sound 
in the conjunct, is sought to be indicated by means of special diacritical 
links (e.g. Sanskrit varsa is transcribed by three characters in Chinese, for- 
merly pronounced as va^ri now as ju-ll-se^ but to guard against the likeli- 
hood of pronouncing the word in Chinese fashion as a trisyllabic one, a link 
symbol is used, e.g. ^'va-ri-^^a^var^a). Other devices are employed, to help 
the Chinese learner in doubling a consonant or in articulating properly a 
compound consonant ; although here and there these devices remain a little 
obscure as to what exactly they intended to convey (cf. pp. 389 ff ) . 

From the reconstructed ancient pronunciation of the Chinese characters 
(the work of this reconstruction itself being largely helped by these transcrip- 
tions from Sanskrit), we can see how some of the Sanskrit sounds were pro- 
nounced, or were attempted to be pronoimced, in North India of the 8th cen- 
tury. Dr. Bagchi has given lists of the various Chinese characters used as 
equivalents of full Sanskrit syllables, or of single Sanskrit consonants occurring 
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finally or in conjuncts. We see from these that [,r] had the value of [ri] 
usually, and occasionally or [ir], and very rarely of [ur] (cf. Li Yen 475 
catrvisa>—caturvims(2). The sibilants [s] and [§] were distinguished — now 
Northern India has practically lost this distinction. The Chinese transcrip- 
tions also give [gh], or [gy] nasalised, as the value of [jh,] (e.g. a-ki-nimg — 
* a-kina, * a-gina—ajna ; wd'ki~nimg-po-ti — * vikindpati = ^vigindpati 
=vijndpayati) . 

The value of these transcriptions is not as great for Chinese as it could 
otherwise be expected, as Chinese pronunciation of the 7th-8th centuries was 
rapidly undergoing modifications, particularly in the matter of its final sounds. 

There are 1221 words in the Fan Yu Tsa Ming and 995 in the Fan Yu 
TsHen Tseu Wm plus supplementary 310 in the incomplete Fm Tang SinaSi, 
which is a pendant to the second work. A good many words are common to 
both the works. When the palpable orthographic and other errors are cor- 
rected and the words are restored to something like correct Sanskrit in their 
orthography, it is found that a good few of these words, particularly in 
Li Yen’s Fm Yu Tsa Ming are not Sanskrit, but vernacular, being from the 
Prakrit dialects of those days (Vol. II, pp. 364-368 and pp. 432-435 ; cf. also 
pp. 443-446, where additional Prakrit words found in the Fan Tang Siao Si, 
the Sanskrit-Chinese lexicon found in an incomplete form and given as a 
supplement to the work of Yi Tsing have been discussed by Dr. Bagchi). 

One peculiarity of these Prakrit words, as they occur in the Fan Yu Tsa 
Ming particularly, is rather unexpected for the period 7th-8th century, when 
the New Indo-Aryan stage appears not yet to have been established ; it is the 
use of a single consonant only, generally without the characteristic New Indo- 
Aryan compensatory lengthening of the preceding vowel, where the etymology 
requires a double consonant : e.g. in the Fan Yu Tsa Ming we have maso" 
stnasru, degha^dnrgha, uca=ucca, vatula written capula=vartula, maga— 
mdrga, tela or tella=taila or tailya, la^uka for ladduka, bhatdra=bkartdra-, 
gna=grt§ma (to indicate a semi-tatsama pronunciation * gri§sa), khata = 
khatvd, masa=matsya, hata—hatta, kapara=karpata; and ucdha=utsdha, 
vicikica=vtcikitsa in thd Fm Yu TsHm Tseu Wm. In a few raite cases, we 
have compensatory lengthening also : cf. Fm Yu Tsa Ming, dta—* flour ’ (but 
in the Fan Tong Siao Si), dgiTa=angdra, gdri=garhd. We should note 
that in the N.-w. dialects, Panjabi and Lahndi, double consonants without 
compensatory lengthening are still the rule, even during the present New Indo- 
Aryan period. I discussed this apparent simplification of the Prakritic double 
consonants in a 7th century lexicon in my paper on the Tertiary Stage of Indo- 
Aryan (Proceedings of the Sixth Oriental Conference, Patna, pp. 650 ff.). 
I consider them to be merely graphic incompleteness ; they wrote bhatdra, 
degha, uca, tola etc,, but pronounced them as hhattma, diggha, ucca, tella, 
etc. This faulty orthographic tradition is at least as old as the oldest Brahmi 
spelling of the 3rd century B.c., and undoubtedly persisted down to the 8th 
century, and even later, particularly in careless writing in the hands of scribes 
who knew their Prakrit as a spoken language. 
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Dr. Bagchi thinks (p. 432) that a form like ~ Bengali ms, <01d 
Indo- Aryan (Sanskrit) a + ^vis ‘enter is an evidence of the establishment of 
New Indo-Aryan (Old Bengali) stage as early as the 8th century. But d'isa, 
to which Msa of the Fm Yu Ts’in Tseu Wm is to be corrected, is not speci- 
fically New Indo-Aryan — ^it can be equally looked upon as a Middle Indo- 
Aryan or Prakrit form : a-vis or ayis {ayis), with interior v (or y) 

becoming a glide sound, could be very well written as -ms (ms). We cannot 
postulate the New Indo-Aryan simplification of double consonants as early 
as the 8th century in the speech of Eastern India, much less in the dialects 
of the Midland and the Nortfi-West. But it is just possible that in Yi 
Tsing’s lexicon, as Dr. Bagchi has noted, a special connexion of that compila- 
tion with Bengal and Eastern India is suggested by words like hakkara C~ 
hWar in Bengali, shout*), vikrii^a (Old Bengali ^iona for bikina, but Hindu- 
stani becna), veisa for b(^a (Bengali Baii, bats, bos < upa-vis-, but Hindu- 
stani haith <upavkta), medheta as a misunderstood copyist’s error for 
*veddha or *beddha='Mew Bengali bed ‘to surround’, kankada ‘comb’ 
(■=New Bengali kdkui), pi0yi ‘basket’ (Old Bengali *pedd), etc. (cf. 
p. 429): just as the numerous special and persistent Prakrit tendencies or 
errors in orthography in Li Yen’s lexicon make dear (Bagchi, p. 416) the 
influence of the dialect of the North-West in the latter work. 

Some of the Prakrit and other words noted by Dr. Bagchi may be com- 
mented upon : 

(I) In the Fan Yu Tsa Ming : 

492. pamani, prabhma~lQ,000 (Bagchi, pp. 382-383). Dr. Bagchi 
is undoubtedly right in looking upon prabhma as prabheda, meaning 10,000, 
which is found in the Mahdvyutpatti. But pamcsni appears to be the Kuchean 
(and other Central Asian) tumane, incorrectly written. (This would there- 
fore be another Kuchean word in Li Yen's Sanskrit dictionary in addition to 
the word for ‘ finger ’ given only in Chinese transcription as fu-pho4u-mang, 
probably for *ju-lo-lu-tnang, as a synonym for the Sanskrit anguli-pravarlta, 
which Dr. Bagchi has restored as praroin; in p. 388, Vol. II). A dialect 
form of Kuchean — tmaip., would make it highly improbable that tumani or 
tumane is from padinan {padman'>padunut>*patuma'>*ptuma'>tuma- as 
suggested by Dr. Bagchi : This would make patuma lose two initial syllables 
in Kuchean A, and this is not likely). 

48. pmda (p. 364), undoubtedly pronounced pada, with the intervocal 
-d- pronounced as an open consonant, {=pdda), to give New Indo-Aryan 
(Hindustani) paw or paw’, Fonda would appear to an archaistic rather than 
contemporary spoken form. This is a case of spontaneous nasalisation. Simi- 
lar archaistic or restored forms occur ; e.g. 1151 cHndra—chvnd^ for chidda. 

434. mamera (p. 365) is quite a satisfactory source-form for the 
Panjabi and Hindustani mhd : mama’^kera—mamera. 

582. cola—'ric£ (p. Z%S),<caula, cavala {'i^\odif.^^).cawala-cafnala 
(cf. S. K. Chatter ji, Zeitschrifi jur Indologie und Iranistik, Band 9, Heft 
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I, 1932, pp. 31-37— ‘Two New Indo-Aryan Etymologies'). Does cola stand 
for a pronunciation [ cja] ? 

584. ^^^^=‘fiour' (p. 765). I would suggest that this is just a graphic 
mannerism, or a case of traditional orthography, for ^tta as noted before 
elsewhere it occurs as 

1069. ka4ura (p. 367) : probably for as the source form of 

the Hindustani gadur, Bengali gudw—' 2 Xi ewer’, noted by Dr. Bagchi : 
^ga44ura would be either an onomatopoetic formation, from the gurgling 
sound of the water coming out the spout, or it may "be from a form gadda- 
‘ to roll whence we have the New Indo-Aryan = ‘ carriage.' 

(II) , In the Fm Yu Ts'im Tseu Wen. 

342. ‘heart’ 433) would appear to be a false Sanskritisa- 

tion of '*kdrejja or kdlejja ( =' Hindustani kalijd, Bengali kcdijd, 
kalje. 

(III) In the Fan Tmg Siao Si (supplement to the Fm Yu TsHen Tseu 
Wen), dating from the middle of the 9th century : — 

47. (p. 444) is not explained by Dr. Bagchi. Its Chinese equi- 

valent means ‘cup’, as Dr. Bagchi has noted. This is an Iranian word, 
borrowed early by Indo^ Aryan. We have New Persian fast (borrowed by 
Arabic as i,dst, by Armenian as fast, tasiak ; it occurs also in Arabic as ias, 
whence Italian tazza, French tasse), from Middle Persian (Pahlavi) tdsi, 
and Avestan tdsi (cf. Paul Horn, Netiperische Etymologic, Strassburg 1893, 
under test). Id India the word became as attested here, and from 

ta^ta we have a Middle Indo-Aryan vernacular (Prakrit) *tattha, 

(cf. Pashtu P<3:5i^fli>Indianised ’^Patthana, whence New Indo-Aryan Pathm, 
P.athdn, = ‘an Afghan’) las the source of Hindustani ‘brazier’, 

bronze or metal worker, a maker of metal pots or pans (in brass or copper) 
{<^thaUhc^-ka^a, ^tkatthayara) . This word is doubtless the source of Ben- 
gali tat (for ‘ a metal plate, a shallow cup, generally of copper,’ and 

tali ‘earthen cup’, and also of Hindustani model, frame-work.’ 

The Sanskrit form of the word possibly occurs in Bengali expression tasii- 
rmn, which refers to an institution now becoming obsolete, — that of a sort of 
minstrel or praise-singer who used to attend the srdddha ceremony of a rich 
man, to sing his praises to the accompaniment of a clanging noise made by 
rubbing a pebble round the rim of a brass pot {lota). This word is just a 
link in the chain, and it would suggest an intimate- and prolonged influence of 
Persian metal-craft on that of India, from pre-Christian times (cf. mudm : from 
old Persian mudra = ‘ Egypt, Egyptian flat seal ’ ; Bhaskaravarman Inscrip- 
tion from Bengal of the 7th century sekya-kara+^engraver' (>New Bengali 
sekrd) from Persian *sikka, borrowed from the Aramaic s^f=‘ die, coin’; 
and this word, tasi>i<^.Pc[>th^tK thdtherd, t-dt etc. = ‘ metal cup (Cf. Rupam, 
1926, Nos, 27-28, note by S. K. Chatterji on Iranian influence on Indian 
metal-work, pp. 81-82. ) 
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49. Kaddhi (p. 444) : Dr, Bag-chi rightly corrects this word to kat^- 
<Ckdstthikd=Ne'w Bengali kdthl ‘ little stick/ 

125. guydra (p. 444) : evidently from the Persian xiydr, borrowed by 
Arabic, and by modem Hindustani in the form of xlrd. 

The linguistic interest of the Prakritic words masquerading as Sanskrit 
in these Sanskrit-Chinese dictionaries is exceedingly great, as can be easily 
seen. Some of these words embody in them important items of international 
cultural contact, between India and Iran, India and Serindia, India and 
China, China and Iran, China and Serindia, and Serindia and Iran. Knotty 
problems — veritable Vydsa-kiitas— -there are many, and a good many items of 
interest have remained unexplained, as Dr. Bagchi has noted them himself. 
In the meanwhile, students of Indo-Aryan linguistics will feel grateful' to Dr. 
Prabodh Chandra Bagchi for making available to them such a valuable mass 
of new material for the study of Middle Indo-Aryan phonology and lexico- 
graphy. 



CRITERIA OF PREPOSITIONS USED ADNOMINALLY 
IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE BRAHMANAS* 

By 

SIDDHESHWAR VARMA 

[Note. The abb.reviations used in this paper are mostly those listed by 
Macdonell, in his Vedic Grammar, p. 436. Besides these, [kQ§a] refers to the 
“ Vaidika-pad^u-krama-kosa ” by Visvabandhu Shastri, Lahore, 1935-36.] 

What is meant by “ Prepositions used adnominally ” ? 

Macdonell, in his Vedic '^Grammar (pp. 414-16), rightly differentiates 
between “ Adnominal Prepositions ” and “ Prepositions used adnominally." 
The former are those, which are never compounded with verbs, but govern 
cases only, eg. \vvm\ “without”, “on this side”, “before” 

(Cf. Macdonell, /h., pp. 421 ff., Brugmann, Grundriss IP, 2, 921), and 
this paper has nothing to do with them. The latter — “Prepositions used 
adnominally — are those, which can, without exception, be used as prefixes 
before verbs, but can occasionally govern nominal cases as well. It is these 
prepositions with which this paper will deal. 

Panini’s “ Karma-pravacaniya 

Paijini (1-4-83-98) recognized these peculiar prepositions, called them 
“Karma-pravacaniya” and listed eleven of them, viz. ,lmu], [upa], {apa], 
[pari], [a], [prati], [abhi], [su], [ati], [api] and [adhi]. Now with the 
publication of Pt. Vi^vabandhu’s epoch-making Padmukramako^a men- 
tioned above, relating to the language of the Briahmaijas, it is now easy to 
ascertain that out of the above prepositions listed by Piajnini, five, viz., [upa], 
[apa], [pctri], [sm] (which does not occur preverbal as well) and [api] are 
not used adnominally in the language of the Bifihmainas. Three occurrences 
of [upa] as a preposition of this type may appear in the Biiahmaijas, as 
recorded in the Ko^a, but a little consideration will show that this is not 
the case. Two of these occurrences (TliijdB. VI.9.3 and VI.9.5) are expla- 
natory derivations of [upaka-] and upa^u jdtam respectively, viz., upa vd 
annam “ near indeed is food ” and upa vai prajd, imn jdtam “ near indeed 
was offspring, when it was to be bom.” But these are not examples of 
prepositions used adnominally, even if they are not preverbal prqx)sitions. 
They are, strictly speaking, adverbial adjuncts, being parts of predicates. The 
third occurrence (TB II.3.10.3) upa md vartasva “approach me,” which the 
Koga has recorded as coming under adnominal use, cannot be necessarily so, 
for the intransitive verb [yjvart-] does take the prefix [upa] as preverbal, as 

* Intended for the F. W. Thomas Commemoration Volume, but received late for 
inclu^on therer—S-M.K. 
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recorded by the Koga on p. 281. Again cf. [\/vart-] with [mu] “to follow/' 
where the intransitive verb, by usage, has become transitive. 

So we get six prepositions from Pl^ini's list. A seventh one, viz., [mtar] 
is also to be added, for it occurs both as preverbal and' has adnominal use as 
well. In the prose of the BiShmanas, as Delbruck has rightly pointed out 
{Altind, Syntax, 1888, p. 446) when used adnominally, seems to be 

connected only with the locative, which it precedes, as in the phrase mtar 
vedydfit sadayati (GB II. 4.6) “he places it inside the altar,” or succeeds- as 
in the phrase puruse {a)ntaJ} (iSB V.2.4.10) “within man.” Moreover, 
when it is preverbal, its usual meaning is “exclusion” or “covering”, as in 
gri^mdt sapatndn mtareti (6B 1.5.3.10) “ he excludes his enemies from sum- 
mer,” sa tmam antardadhdti (SB III.8.2.12) “ he covers it with grass ” ; cf. 
in this connection Wackernagel’s remark {Vorlesungm II, p. 237) that 
sometimes the same preposition when preverbal, gives a different meaning 
when it is adnominal, e.g. lat. [defero] “to carry away a thing from a place” 
but [de] adnominally used, means “ from downwards.” But in our preposition 
[mtar] the meaning, when the preposition is preverbal, becomes not only 
different but quite the opposite : adnominally “ inside,” preverbally 
“ exclusion.” 

How TO ASCERTAIN WHETHER A PREPOSITION HAS BEEN USED ADNOMINALLY ? 

We now come to the crux of our problem. Are there any criteria by 
which we may be able to ascertain whether a preposition is connected with 
a case or with a verb ? Thus says Macdonell (/&., p. 417) “ Here, how- 
ever, there is sometimes an imcertainty whether the preposition belongs to 
the verb or the noun, e.g. ndkasya pr$the ddhi ti$thcdi ‘ he stands upon the 
ridge of the firmament’.” This problem assumes varying d^ees of certainty. 

Clear instances of the adnominal use. 

In the first place, some clear instances in which a preposition can be 
immediately spotted with adnominal use may be mentioned : — 

(1) Of all our seven prepositions, the adnominal use of the preposition 
[d] can be most easily discerned. It is a preposition par excellence (Cf. 
Delbruck, Ib., p. 432), for in the vast majority of occurrences it immediately 
precedes, a noun, generally in the ablative case, e.g. d v-a^atkardt (GB 1.3.3) 

“ till the recitation of the symbol [va§at],” d nakhdgrebhycd} (iSB XIV.4.2.16) 
“ up to the edges of the nails.” Or it may be separated from the governed 
case by one or two words which have no connection with the verb, as aitasya 
komdt (SB IV.2.4.7) “till' the offering of this sacrifice,” d tisxn^m dogdholt 
(§B 1.7.1.15) “up to the milking of three cows,” d mahctta ukthat (SB 
XII.6.1.41) “up to the great uktha.” djyotiso darsmdt (3ad B IV.5) “till 
the sight of a star,” d iveva sraddkdyai kotavydm (AB V. 27) “there must 
be an offering, even if only in faith.” 

(2) The adnominal use of prepositions is quite evident when there is 
no verb in the sentence, e.g. yajamdna eva juhum am .... sa upahhrtam 
arm (SB 1.3.2.11). “The yajamana alone (participates) in the 
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ladle .... in the wooden cup called upabhrta. Etamevdbhi ta ague- 
yastrstubkah (SB VI.7.4.6.) '‘those tp§tubh verses to Agni are only about 
this,” Sa e^a purusah, samudrab sarvam lokam ati (AA, IL3.3) “this man is 
the sea; he is above all the world.” Vayam agmradhi 1.9.1.19) “we 
are from Agni.” In AB IV.6 there occurs a remarkable pair of sentences in 
which both the preverbal and adnominal uses of a preposition occur clearly 
and separately, viz. atisamsati stotram, ati vai prajdtmdnam “the (hotar) 
recites the stotra exceeding the normal number of verses, for the offspring is 
(numerically) in excess of his own self.” In the second sentence there is no 
verb and [^ati]. governs [dtmdna<m]. 

(3) A clear instance of the adnominal use can be also noticed when a 
preposition precedes a noun which it is likely to govern, e.g. tad etasyaivdnu 
prajdtim imdlp sarvdb prajd anuprajdyante (sB II.3.1.6) “ so according to 
the birth of this, all these creatures are bom.” Here the first [anu] which 
precedes , [prajdtim^], is directly connected with it, and thus its use is adno- 
minal. Similarly cf. adhlva hyanne {a)mddo bhavati (AA II.3.1) “for the 
feeder is over his food,” the preposition [<adki] here precedes [ame], only 
intervened by two particles, adhi sarrivatsaram vidyat (TA 1.2.2) “one should 
know that (the world) depends upon the year.” Etmyawdnu homam itarau 
huyete {§B V.5.4.26) “the two homos (called pamrut) should be perform- 
ed after the honoa of this.” Here ,[amci\ preceding [homam] is directly con- 
nected with it, and if the preposition be taken direct with [huyete], it 
will be impossible to get any sense out of the sentence. 

(4) Another clear instance of the adnominal use occurs when a preposi- 
tion immediately follows a nominal case, and is repeated immediately before 
the verb, e.g. yadydgneyam kratwp purd kdldt somaiiydd asvinom am yat 
kinca dvidevatyam 7ksu tad anu vartayet (iSA XVIII.3) “if he should pass 
over the service for Agni before the due time, he should apply there whatever 
in the AlSvina is addressed to twO' Gods in the Bks.” Here ,[an>Ui] immediately 
follows the nominal case [d£vinam], and is repeated before the verb 
[vartayet]. It is impossible to connect the first [ami] with the verb. 

(5) Lastly, after a sentence containing a preposition and a verb, another 
sentence sometimes occurs which elucidates the meaning of the preposition, 
which can thus be definitely referred to as having adnominal sense, e.g. 
garhopatyam vd mu prajdh pasavab prajdymte, gdrkapaiymaivdsmai prajdm 
pasun prdjmayat (TB 1. 1.4.7) “ verily it is after the Garhapatya fire that off- 
spring and animals are created : he has created offspring and animals for him 
only through Garhapatya.” Here [garhapatya] of the second sentence is 
virtually an explanation of [anu], thus connected with [garhapatyam]. 

But our difficulties now start ; for in a very large number of occurrences 
a preposition stands between a case and a verb, e.g. in yajnOm hy abhi diksate 
SB 111,6.3.1) “he is initiated for the sacrifice” : shall we connect [abhi] 
with [yajnam] or with [diksate] ? To solve this problem, we must bear in 
mind the remark of Br-ugmann that as in the original stages of the Indo-. 
European language, the case ^vithout prepositions had often many meanings^ 
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connection of the case with prepositions has contributed to clearness ( Gruchi- 
sche Grammatik,^ pp. 495, 496). The object of the preposition was thus, 
in many instances, the creation of a definite meaning out of a case rather than, 
out of a verb. 


The definitive use of prepositions 

The definitive objects of prepositions may be thus enumerated 

(1) ' The adnominal use often signifies purpose. The following exam- 
ples will show the purposive sense of a preposition : — {prajupatiJ}) idam 
cmnudyuryi abhyuttasthau (sB 1.6.3.37) ‘'Prajiapati rose for (consuming) 
this food.’' Now [abki] '‘for” is semantically connected more with [mmd- 
dyam] than with the verb, [uttasthau] “stood up” being intransitive, with 
[ud] in the perfective sense, the action is complete, and no more preposition 
is necessary to modify the sense of the verb. But an accusative case follow- 
ed by an intransitive verb will give a very vague significance : it is to re- 
move this vagueness that the preposition [abhi] has been used here ; “for 
(consuming) the food.” Koea and P.W., however, make [ahhi] preverbal 
in this sentence, which would leave the saise of the case very indefinite. 
Similarly cf. te satab sad abhyutti^thanti (Ti^dB IV.8.13) “they rise from 
the substance for the sake of substance.” 

(2) The adnominal use sometimes signifies direction. The following 
examples will show this directive sense of a preposition : 

Vaya evcdnam etad bhutam asTyidn mcmusyalokdd devalokam abhyut- 
pddayati (sB 1.8.3.14) “ (it) carries this (bunch of grass) converted into a 
bird, from this human world, towards the heavenly world.” 5^ sawm imml- 
lokdn abhi vi ksarati (Jai Up. 1.1.10.1) “she flows in all directions into these 
worlds.” 

(3) These examples show that the definitive significance of prepositions 
used adnominaily becomes particularly prominent when a verb has two 
objects. Sometimes the preposition refers to tiie animate object : — 

yadyu abhlcared ddised idam aham taptam ^murpcm abhinibsrjdmi (^B 
IIL5.2.8) “ if he performs magic, he should declare, 'here I am throwing boil- 
ing water towards him.’ ” Ned devan ahkiprasdrya iayd iti (sB III. 1.1.7) 

“ I should never sleep, stretching (my feet) towards the gods.” 

But in the following examples the preposition refers to the inanimate 
object : — 

ta enam ubhaye devdh pntdb svar'gain lokam abhi vahanti (iSB III. 8.1. 
16). “Both these gods, being pleased, take it towards heaven.” Kosa and 
P.W., however, make [abhi] preverbal in the sentence. But the meaning of 
[vahmti] “carry” is complete without the need of a preposition. It is the 
case [lokam] which requires a preposition in order to give a definite sense. 
tm dgmdhram abhi sarnrudhuh (SB 111.6.1.28) “ at the Agnidhra the demons 
blocked the gods,” [ahhi] referring to [dgmdhram]. Tam evam bhrtvd srniu- 
dram abhyavajahdra (® I.8.1.5) “having thus carried him he took him 
towards the ocean.” Kosa and PW make it preverbal. 
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In the following example, both the objects are inanimate, but the pre- 
position goes with that object which is the purpose of the action : — tur/i 
diso(a)nu vdta}i samavakat (TB 1. 1.3.7) “ the wind began to blow in various 
directions in order to (dry up) that (land)/’ [<mu] going with [tdm], 
[bhiinm^] being understood. 

(4) There is a large number of occurrences in this connection which 
require careful consideration’ on account of the difficulties to which they 
give use. Thus in ;§B 1.8.3.25 there occurs a line : — imam vdcam ahhi visve 
^r^anta ityetad u vaisv{adeva?fi kar-oti ‘"‘all offering this word (of praise) ’ 
thus he makes the Vaisvadeva offering.” According to the Koi§a, [abki] has 
here the adnominal use, apparently governing \vdcam] which it immediately 
follows. But if the preposition is thus treated, the translation will run : — 
“all praising about this word” which will give no sense. Hence .[abhi] 
has here not the adnominal, but the preverbal sense, and goes with 

But there is a large number of occurrences which, if the prepositions are 
not carefully handled, may give absurd sense. In the t§B occurs a type .of 
sentences, which are widely repeated in various contexts, containing prepositions 
which indicate the deiicacy of such expressions. The following sentence will 
be typical : — 

atha sruvenopahatyajyam, agnim ahhi juhoti (SB III.4.1.25) “ then taking 
ghee with a ladle, he offers (it) to Agni (lit. pours it over Agni).” [Juhoti] 
here has only one object, viz. [^jyam] which is actually offered. To whom 
the ,[ajyam^] is to be offered is shown by the preposition which governs 

[flgwfw,]. That the verb [juhoti] generally governs only the name for the 
thing offered can be confirmed by referring to the ^gveda, e.g. the objects 
of the verbilV^^l are [havih] (^v. 1.26.6), [ghrtdm] (^v.I.110.6), [sdmam] 
(Rv VII.85.1), [girah] (I?l II.27.1). But can we get any sense from 
[agnimj, if [abhi] be connected with the verb, as both PW ‘and Ko§a have 
done? By making [abhi] preverbal, many contexts, such as i&B 111.6.11.21, 
IIL6.4.15, III.7.1.10, III. 8. 2. 21, 111.9.3.23 and III.6.3.1 will not give 
any sense, [,ahhi] in all these contacts, if they have any sense, has adnominal 
use, while PW and Ko§a have made it preverbal. 

Now let us consider the sentence referred to above on. p. 750 : — ya dik^ate 
yajham hy abhi dlk^ate (iSB 111.6.3.1) “he who is initiated, is initiated for 
the sacrifice.” [dlksate] is here intransitive and [abhi} definitely signifies that 
it is for the sacrifice that the action of initiation is intended. Could any 
sense be derived from [abhi] if it be connected with [dlksate], as Kosa has 
done ? Again, in )SB I.2.3.1 we have a line : — so (a) po {a) bhi ti^theva “ he 
spat upon the waters.” Spitting is here an action which, from the sense of 
the sentence, requires no further specification, but }abhi] specifies the waters 
as being the object to which the spitting was directed. But Koi§a aiid PW 
constme [abhi\ here as preverbal. 

But it is in the passive sentences and particularly in connection with 
passives used impersonally, that the adnominal use of prepositions acquires 
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a prominent significance, e.g. atha yottara sd prajwn abhi huycte (§B II. 
3.1.29) “the next offering is made for offspring”; atha yd purvdhtUih 
sdtmmam abhi huyate (sB II.3.1.29) “the preceding offering is made for 
one’s own (welfare).” Cf. the following sentence in which the preposition 
[prati] accompanies a passive used impersonally : — 

taycdtad urjd sarvdn vmaspatln prati pacyate (i§B VI.6.3.3). “This, 
power becomes mature, so far as all the plants are concerned.” 

The adnominal use of a preposition is more frequent when the verb in 
the sentence is intransitive. A remarkable example of the same preposition 
with preverbal use when the verb is transitive, but adnominal when the: 
verb is intransitive, is shown by the following sentence : — atha yad bjhatim 
abhisampddayati, bxhatlm hy abhi vraia^ sampadyate (iSA XVIII.2) “ in 
that he produces the Brhati, it is because it is with regard to the Brhati 
that the vow is produced.” Cf. the following examples of the adnominal use 
when the verb is intransitive : — 

tasmdn nainam bahiwedi abhi astam iydt (iSA XVII. 7) “therefore the 
sun should not set on him .outside the altar.” Tasmdchhiro Mhgrni med- 
yanti ndnumedyati, na krsasnty asnu krsyati{'Vsayl.3 V.1.6) “therefore the 
head, when other limbs get fat, does not become fat, nor when other limbs, 
get weak, become weak the preposition [amt.] having adnominal use here. 

Difficulties when more than one preposition precede a verb 

Perhaps the most difficult part of the problem arises when more than one 
preposition come before a verb. Should all the prepositions go with the 
verb, or only one? And in either case, when? (Cf. Delbruck /&., p. 47). 

The approach to this problem can be attempted by first considering 
the nature of the verb in the sentence. If the verb is intransitive, and if 
one of the prepositions is likely to further modify its sense, the other pre- 
position is likely to have the adnominal use. Cf. the following sentence : — 
yas-cdpsucaram ca pariplavatn ca tad devdh sarmmhya sarvm lokdn mm. 
pari plavmte (SA XX. 1) “that which goes in the waters and that which 
swims. Mounted on this the gods move round all the worlds.” The verb 
[plavante] is intransitive, meaning “ move ” ; the preposition [pari] further 
modifies its sense: “move round”, but [anu] specifies the sense of the 
accusative [lakdn], showing that the “worlds” are the objects to which 
the direction of the movement is intended. 

One of the prepositions can be even more easily connected with a case 
when emphasis is implied. Cf. visvam endn emu prajdyate (TiandB XXV.18.3) 

“ the universe becomes under them.” The first preposition [pra] further 
modifies the sense of [\/jd~]^ rendering it into “becomes”, but [anu] goes- 
with [emm], emphasizing that it is under them that the universe becomes. 

Again, if two prepositions precede a verb, and the adnominal use of the- 
first preposition is very frequent in other occurrences, that preposition may 
be connected with case, as in kt^djine (a)dhyabhi^cyate. (T^aidB XVII. 
11.8) “ (the yajamlana) should be crowned on an antelope’s skin.” The 
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occurrence of [adhi] adnominally in the locative sense, or with the locative, 
is quite frequent, cf. ;gB I.1.4.3 kf^ndjinam adhi diksante **the initiation 
ceremony is performed on an antelope's skin.” So in our sentence, [adhi] 
can be easily connected with [kr^djine], with adnominal use, while [abhi] 
modifies the sense of the verb [sicyate] “is sprinkled " by converting the 
sense into "crowned.” 

The order of words 

In many occurrences we can easily ascertain the adnominal use of pre- 
positions from the order of words, which, in the Brl^manas, follows certain 
rules of sequence. 

In the first place, the preposition’s distance from the verb can nearly 
always be trusted as an indication of its connection. If a preposition is 
placed at a considerable distance from the verb, but is much closer to a 
nominal case, we may be sure that it is connected with the case and not with 
the verb, eg. ned etad mu yajno vd yajamdno vd tdmyat (5B 1.2.2.17) 
“ after this neither the sacrifice nor the sacrificer will undergo deterioration ” ; 
[ami] here follows [etad] immediately and so its use is adnominal. Cf. am 
no (fl) pjthivydm d bhajata (6B I.2.5.4) “ give us a share <ysx this earth ” 
and anu no yajna d hhajata (5B 111.6.2.17) “ give us a share in the sacrifice.” 

Again, a preposition’s use is adnominal, when it stands at the end of 
a sentence, and is preceded by a nominal case, e.g. yajnam e?dm hankydmah 
trtiyasavanam prati (GB II.6.6) "we (the Asuras) will destroy their (the 
god’s) sacrifice at the third pressing.” 

Circumstances when the adnominal use is impossible 

When in a sentence only the nominative case, and no other case occurs, 
the preposition cannot have the adnominal use. Thus the following examples 
of prepositions recorded in the Ko§a as having adnominal use are erroneous 
indications : — 

tayor vd etayostfcayob W ak?ardny abkyudyanti (SA XXVII.l) “of 
these two triplets there are six triplets over.” Here [ak^arw^i] is the nomi- 
native case : [abhi] must be adverbial, i.e., must go with the verb. Similarly 
cf. tathaite^difi caturbhis caturbhir ak^arcds chanddmsy abhyudyanti (iSA 
XXX.3) “ so their metres increase with four syllables each.” 

Accentuation ; how far can it indicate the adnominal use ? 

The indication which accentuation can give us in this matter is very 
meagre. Only two Brfehmanas have more or less preserved the accent— the 
SB and the TB, and only one Arapyaka, the TA. 

As regards the accentuation of prepositions, the tSB does not follow the 
method of the Bgveda. Regarding this Veda Macdonell says {Ib. p. 107) : — 
“ When there are two prepositions, both are accented in the RV, being treated 
as separate words, e.g. iipa prdydhi ‘come forth ’. . .When [4] immediately fol- 
lows another preposition, unless it ends in [i], it alone is accented, both being 
compounded with the verb, e.g. [updgahi].*' (Cf. DelbrucJc, lb., p. 47, 
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Oldenberg, Z.DM.G., Vol. 61, p. 813). No such system is followed by 
the i5B : in the vast majority of occurrences, whai two or more prepositions 
[precede a verb, only one preposition immediately before the verb is accented, 
■while the others remain unaccented, without exception in favour of any 
particular preposition. The method of the TB, however, is slightly different ; 
it accentuates in a much larger number of occurrences more than one prepo- 
sition preceding a verb. From the Ko§a I roughly calculated a number of 
■occurrences in which prepositions (exceeding one) before a verb are accen- 
tuated in the two Bil^manas. The following figures are the result of my 
calculation : — 

Two prepositions accented Only one preposition accented 

TB 83 9 

15 163 

These figures may not be exact, but they indicate the trend of the two 
Brl^maiaas. The TB seems to follow the ^gveda much more in this matter. 
But to come back to our questi(m, how far does the accentuation indicate 
whether the use of a preposition is adnominal ? 

In the first place, when a verb has only one preposition before it, and 
the sentence is a principal clause, accentuation cannot be a criterion in this 
matter, because the preposition before a verb in a principal clause is generally 
always accented, whether it goes with the verb or with the case. Only when 
more than one preposition precede a verb, can accentuation give any indica- 
tion. That this is so^ was recognized by Whitney, who said, “A prefix, 
however, not seldom has a more indep^dent valuer as a general adverb of 
direction or as a preposition (in the usual modem sense of that term) belong- 
ing to and governing a noun ; in such case, it is not drawni in to form part 
of a verbal compound, but has its own accent’' {lb., p. 398). 

Now what are the facts? As I have already pointed out above, the 
accent absolutely fails to give any indication of the adnominal or preverbal 
use when, in a principal clause, there is only one preposition before the verb. 
But when the prepositions are more than one, accentuation of two preposi- 
tions, in many occurrences, does indicate that the first accented preposition 
has the adnominal use. Cf. : — 

{■ahomtre avditdd dnu prdjanayati (SB III.8.4.15) “after this he creates 
■day and night,” the first accented preposition [dnu] being used adnominally. 
dtha ytvan nd jayate^i^tdr vcmdUvat prdn^dm arm prdniti (SB II.2.1.10) 
now so long as he is not bom, he breathes after the breath of his mother.” 
udydntam -vtvd {^) ditydm <igntr ^nusamdrohati (TB II. 1.2.10). “Verily 
Agni rises after the sun rises.” 

But in the TB there are many occurrences in which this double accentua- 
tiOTi does not indicate that any of the prepositions has the adnominal use. 
Thus in the following instances the prepositions are preverbal : they do not 
indicate the adnominal use : — 

apand vidvan avftah, prdtiprdtistkad adhvcire (TB III. 12.9.4) 
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“When the wind ApSna was selected (as a priest) it acted as a Prati- 
prasthlatar in the sacrifice/’ As already shown on p. 754, adnominal use of pre- 
positions is impossible if there occurs only the nominative case in a sentence.; 
And this sentence is of that type. In many other occurrences, although an ac- 
cusative case is present in the sentence, the use, semantically considered, cannot 
be adnominal, e.g. kdscit. . .svdni lokam nd prdti prajandti (TB. 

“Some one does not realize his own nature.” Here the preposition [prdti] 
cannot be construed with the noun [tokdm], for the normal order of 
words then expected was Icrkarji prdti nd prdjmati (cf. p. 754). Secordly,. 
semantically considered, [prdti] has here the adverbial sense, implying face-to- 
face knowledge, i.e. realization. Urum no lokdm dnu prdbhdhi (TB I.2.1.7) 
“Gradually reveal unto this vast universe.” If [dnu] be separated horn 
the verb, and taken as governing the noun [lokdm], the transitive verb- 
[prabkdhi] will be left without an object, and the sentence will fail to give 
any sense. The preposition [dnu], therefore, is here preverbal. kamapri^a 
^nam kama dmcpraydnti (TB III.7.1.2) “the desired objects follow him.” If 
be detached from the verb, and connected with [mam], the normal order 
of the sentence will be broken, as illustrated above, while the well-known con- 
nection of [dnu] with verbs showing movement shall have to be set aside 
without reason. 

The Ko§a, on p. 63, has given a number of instancesi in the i§B, where 
double accentuation indicates the adnominal use of the first preposition. The 
following example in this connection may be cited : — 

Sd {a) yarn pr^dh sdrvdnydngmy anusdncarati, tdsmddu sruvdb 
sdrvd dnu srucab sdncarati (iSB I.3.2.3) “this pervades all the limbs, 
so indeed the sruva goes in accompaniment with all the srucas*’ cf. the re- 
markable example from AB on p. 750. The second [dnu] detached in the text 
from the verb, beautifully typifies the adnominal use. This example, indicates- 
that acdentuation is not mmgh to assure the adnominal use : the order of 
words, the semantic connection, the nature of the verb — only the cumulative 
effect of all these factors can lead us to conclude that the use of the preposition 
has been adnominal. Accent is only one of the factors, but not a sufficient 
factor, of significance. 


Conclusion. 

The above pages, I hope will make the reader realize what a vast field 
of CORRECTIVE work remains to be done in the domain of Vedic Linguis 
tics. Hundreds of pages of PW, in which many prepositions have been mecha- 
nically put, together with verbs, have- to be re-written. This will require a 
thorough re-examination of all the entries, and copious linguistic apparatus, as 
illustrated above p. 752, in connection with the verb [jukoti]. Even the admir- 
able Kosa of Pt. Visvabandhu requires some re-casting in this connection. 
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one from Student to Scholar. Price inclusive of postage: Re. 1 - 0 . 

We supply books on every branch of Sansknt Hindi and allied -literatures.. 

Best Terms: Prompt Service: 

MEHAR CHAND LACCHMAN DAS, 

Oriental & Foreign Booksellers, 

Jain Street: Said Mitha, 

LAHORE. 
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Sri Krishnaraja Memorial Number ol the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 

To pay a tribute to tlie illuste'ious memory af His Higliness Sir 
Sri Krisinaraja W^diyar Bahadur, Maharaja of Mysore 1902-1940; 
and the Patron of the Mythic-Society, a Memorial Number of the 
Quarterly J ournal of the Mythic Society including messages, 
appreciations and a life-sketch of His Highness the late Maharaja of 
Mysore and select articles on Mysore and Mysore History will be 
published. 

Price for non-members : — 

Bs. 4-0-0 India. £ 0-8-0 Foreign. $ 2-0 America. 

Postage & Packing Extra. 

Book your orders early to avoid disappointment 

For further jiarticulars apply to : — 

THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 

MYTHIC SOCIETY, DALY MEMORIAL HALL, 

Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City 

THE INDIAN HISTORICAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF ST. XAVIER’S 
COLLEOE, BOMBAY 

ANNOUNGBS 'IHB PUBLICATION OF 

PRE-BUDDHIST INDIA 

A Survey of Ancient India based on the Jataka Stories 

By RATILAL MEHTA, M.A. 

Pp. xxvi, 462, with Map. Rs. 15 net. 

Postage Re. 1/- (inland); Rs. 1/6 (abroad). 

EXAMINER PRESS, MEDOWS ST., FORT, BOMBAY 1. 


JOURNAL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 

Published five times a year with original articles and abstracts of 
theses of Resdtirch Work done by the students and teachers of the 
Bombay University, in the following subjects: 

No. 1. History, Economics & Sociology. (July) 

No. 2. Arts and Law (September) 

No. 3. Physical Sciences, including Mathematics (November) 
No. 4. History, Economics & Sociology (January) 

No. 5. Biological Sciences, Including Medicine (March) 


r subscription for five issues 
>. ,, Nos. 1 & 4 

& 5 


Rates of Subscription 

Rs. .12/- 
Rs. 5/- 
,, Nos. 3 & 5 Rs. 5/- 
INurfib^/Two and single copy ... Rs. 3/- 
ad£erl 4 >.ement rates and further particulars please write to 
t/he Manager, 

Journal of the University of Bombay, 

.University of Bombay, Fort, Bombay. 
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No. 69. 

No. 70. 

No. 71. 

No. 72. 

No. 73. 
No. 74. 
No. 75. 

No. 76. 


POONA ORIENTAL SERIES 

PUBLISHERS 

THE ORIENTAL BOOK AGENCY 

15,. Shiilcrawar, Poona 2 (IJS'DIA) 

LATEST PUBLICATIONS 1940-41 


NaMALINGANUSaSANAM with the Ccmm, Amarakosodghatana oj 
BhaUa Ksiraswamin I 

Rf^'eTH.) Critically ed. with introduction, English Equivalents in the 
mai'gin and various Indices. Almost all unverified quotations have been 
verified. By Drs. Har Dutt Sharma & N. G. Sardesai. 1941. Demy. 
Pp. XV, 53a Rs. 5. 


NaMALINGaNUSaSANAM A Sanskrit-Dictionary 

in 3 Chapters by Anara Simha. Critically edited with preface, English 
equivalents for each word in the margin and English Index by Dr. N. G. 
Sardesai and D. G. Padhye. Cr. Pp, ii, 195. Rs. 1-8. 

BRAHMASOTRA-CATUHSuTRT (sTgJ'tlpl ) The first four 
Aphorisms of Brahmasutras along with ^ahkarncarya’s Commentary witli 
English trans., exhaustive Notes with extracts from the Commentaries, 
such as, Bhamati, 5 abarabhasya and Index by Dr. Har Dutt Sharma. 
Cr. Pp. ii, 176. Rs. 2. 

CaNAKYA-NTTI-VYAVAHaRA-SARASANGRAHA '( 

) Practical, Ethical and Political Maxims of everyday use 
by Canakya, witli a. Mam^i transl. by G. S. Sardesai. As. 4. 

tJRUBHANGAM ( Breaking of Tliig^s — A Sanskrit Drama attri- 
buted to Bhlsa critically ed. with Intro., Notes and Eng. trans. by Prof. 
C. R. Dcodhar. As. 8. 

PALI DHATUROPAVALI Declension of Pali roots 

with tlieir Sanskrit, English^ Marathi, Hindi and Gujarati meanings by 
N. V. Tungar. Cr. Pp. 60. As. 6. 

ANCIENT INDIA by Prof. Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar. A 
thoroughly revised edition brought up-to-date, in two volumes. 

each Rs. 10. 

FESTSCHRIFT PROF. P. V. KANE. A Volume of Studies in Indology 
presented to Prof. P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., on his 61st Birth-day the 
7th of May 1941, edited by Dr, S. M. Katrc and P. K. Code. Contains 
74 research-articles on various branches of Indology by eminent Scholars 
from the East and the West. Roy. Pp. xvi, 551 with Prof. Kane*s 
Portrait. Rs. 1 5. 

HISTORY OF THE GUPTAS by Prof, Dr. R. N. Dandekai'. This is a 
complete connected history of the Guptas, the Imperial Guptas and the 
later Guptas of Malwa wiA an exliaustive Index and a map of India. Cr. 
Pp- 227, Rs. 3. 

Ask for Catalogues 


THE POONA ORIENTALIST 

A Quarterly Journal of Oriental Studies. 

Edited by 

VIDYASUDHAKARA 
Dr. HAR DUTT SHARMA. m.a., ph.d. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 6. in India and Sb. 10/6 or 
$3*00 outside India. 





